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FOREWARD 


. 

_ I have pleasure in presenting the Transactions of the Fifth Session 
of the Indian History Congress. The gegsion was memorable in a number 
of ways, for besides being held in the historical capital of the premier 
Indian State, it broke all previous records both in the number of registered 
members (277) and in the number of papers offered (147). Moreover the session 
gaw the final ratification of the Constitution of the Indian History Congress 


_ Association (p. 21), which put the Congress on a sound and permanent foot- 


ing, and also the definite inception of the work on the great History of 
India which the Indian History Congress has undertaken (p. 16). 


I regret that the Transactions are being published fully twenty 
months after the Hyderabad Session. This was mainly due to the fact that 
in spite of all our efforts, the press — or rather presses — in which the work 
was done failed to realise the need of performing it within the allotted time. 
Asa matter of fact we had to take away our typescript from the first press 
at the end of 1942 as its work was much too slow. 


I am indebted to the Sectional Secretaries for being good enough to 
correct the proofs of their respective sections and algo for looking after the 
proofs of Section V in the absence of Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan who was away 
from Hyderabad while the material for his section was in the press. It is 
to be greatly regretted that in spite of all their efforts a number of misprints 


have somehow crept in. 


I have to apologise to the members that T have not been able to give 
them any off-prints of their theses nor include any photographs connected 
with them owing the exteme shortage of printing paper in the market. 
It was also not thought possible to print all the papers in extenso, and I have 
to thank the Sectional Presidents for indicating which of them should form 
part of the Transactions in full and which in a summerised form. 


H. K. SHERWANI, 
Local Secretary. 
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Indian History Congress, Fifth (Hyderabad,) Session 
December 21, 22, 23, 1941. 


Constitution of a Local Executive Committee 


It was in December 1940 that Prof. H. K. Sherwani was deputed by 
the Osmania University to Lahore, where the Fourth Session of the In- 
dian History Congress was being held, in order to invite the next session 
of the Congress to Hyderabad, and although there were a number of in- 
vitations from other centres of learning, Hyderabad was preferred, no 
doubt owing to its central position and its historical importance. On his 
return to Hyderabad Prof. Sherwani approached the authorities, especial- 
ly Mr. Qazi Muhammad Husain, the Pro-Vice-Chancellor, for the consti- 
tution of a small Working Committee which should act as the Executive 
of the Reception Committee and also a body to coordinate the acts of 
smaller Sub-Committees which might function. The following were 
appointed members of this Working Committee :— 


Mr. Qazi Muhammad Husain, Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Chairman. 


Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, Constitutional Secretary, H.E.H. 
The Nizam’s Government. 


Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, 0.B.E., Director, Archaeological Department. 

Mr, Qadir Husain Khan, Principal, Nizam College. 

Prof. Hanumantha Rao, Professor of History, Nizam College. 

Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, Reader in Modern Indian History, Osmania 
University. 

Dr. I. N. Topa, Reader in Ancient Indian History, Osmania Univer- 
sity. 

Mr. A .M. Siddiqi, Lecturer in Medieval Indian History, Osmania 
University. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Local Secretary, All India Oriental Conference. 

Dr. Syed Husain, Registrar, Osmania University. 

Prof. If. K. Sherwani, Local Seeretary. 


This Committee held its first meeting on 1ith February 1941, when, 
among other things, it accepted and recorded the election of the President 
and Sectional Presidents of the next session, the names of whom had been 
formally communicated to it by the General Secretary, Dr. Sir Shafaat 
Ahmad Khan. Tt had been further decided at Lahore that there might 
be a section devoted to local history (in this case, Deccan History) pro- 
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vided the Local Committee so desired, and the choice of its Sectional 
President was left to the Local Committee. The Local Committee re- 
solved that there should be a section devoted to the History of the Dee- 
can, and selected Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur as its Sectional Presi- 
dent. It may also be mentioned that originally Prof. S. H. Hodivala was 
elected President of Section IV (1526—1764), but he excused himself 
B owing to old age and Khan Bahadur Prof. M.S. Commissariat, M.A., 1.E.S. 
(Retired) was elected President in his place. 


The final panel of Presidents and Secretaries was as follows :— 


General President :—-Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivasachari, M.A., Annamalai 


University. 
Section 1. President:—Dr. H. C. Raychaudhri, M.A., Ph.D., Car- 
(Up to 711) michael Professor of Ancient Indian His- 


tory, Caleutta University. 


Secretary :—Prof. Hanumantha Rao, M.A.,, L.T., Profes- 


sor of History, Nizam College, Hyderabad. 
Section 2. 


(711—1206) President :—Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Litt., Professor 
of History and Director of Archaeology, 


Mysore. 
J Secretary :—Dr. I. N. Topa, Ph.D., Reader in Ancient 
ver Indian History, Osmania University, 
‘4 Hyderabad. 





Section 3. 
(1206—1526) President :—Dr. R. P. Tripathi, M.A., D.Se., Professor 
of History, Allahabad University. 
eat Secretary :—Professor Agha Muhammad Husain, M.A., 
es Professor of History, Nizam College, Hy- 
Sai é derabad. 
Section 4. 


(1526—1764) President :—Khan Bahadur Professor M. 8. Commissariat, 
M.A, LE.S., (Retired), Bombay. 
Secretary :—Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer in 


Medieval Indian History, Osmania Univer. 
sity, Hyderabad. : “— 


4 
. 
Adie * 


Section 5. 
(1764 onwards) President:—Professor J. F. Bruce, M.A., Professor of 
History, University of the Punjab, Talane, 

Secretary :—Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, D.Litt., Reader in 
Modern Indian History, Osm 
ae sity, Hyderabad. 


(Dn. History) President :—Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, M.A, See 


retary, Constitutional Affairs, HE 
e ve yi HH. 
Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad ee 
Secretary :—Mr. Mir Mahmud Ali, 


derabad Decean, M.A., City College, Hy- 


ania Univer- 
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According to a resolution of the Working Committee an Arzdasht 
was humbly submitted to H..1, The Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar to 
condescend to become the Patron of the Session, while Rt. Hon’ble Dr. Sir 
Akbar Tlydari, President of T1..H. the Nizam’s Executive Council, was 
requested to become the Vice-Patron and Hon’ble Dr. Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur, Education and Finance Member, T.E.11. The Nizam’s Bxe- 
eutive Council, was requested to become the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee. Tis Exalted Highness was in due course, graciously pleased 
to aecept the Patronage of the Session, while Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar 
Ifydari accepted the post of Viee-Patron and Ton’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur became the Chairman of the Reception Committee. When 
Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hyduari relinquished his post to become a member 
of His Excellency the Viceroy’s Executive Council, his Suecessor, His 
Exeellency Colonel Nawab Dr. Wafiz Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.1., K.C.LE., M.B.E., LL.D., was requested to become the Vice- 
Patron. Two important changes in the constitution of the Central Exe- 
cutive Committee were effected when Dr. Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan was 
replaced by Dr. Vara Chand, Prineipal of the Kayastha Pattshala Uni- 
versity College Allahabad, on his appointment as agent to Sonth Africa, 
and Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena of Allahabad was selected Treasurer in 
place of Prof. J. F. Bruce, resigned. The following is the full list of offi- 
cers of the Indian History Congress funetioning on the eve of the Fifth 
(Hyderabad) Session :— 


Office-bearers of the Hyderabad Session. 


Patron :-—His Exavrep Hiciness LrevureNant-GENERAL Srpan Saar, 
Asargan, Muzzarrrav’L Munk Wat Mamaprs, Nizamu i 
Mu.K, Nizamavu’p Downan Nawas Sir OsMAN Aut KHAN 
Banapur, Pare Jane, Suutan-ui_-ULuM, Parrarun ALLY 
ov THe Bririst GoverNMENT, @.C.S.L, G.B.E., Nizam OF 
HypERABAD AND BERAR. d+ yr Se 


Vice-Patron :—HHis Excellency Lt. Colonel Nawab Dr. Hafiz Sir Ahmad 
Said Khan Bahadur, K.CS.L., K.C.LE., M.B.B.; UL.D., 
President of H.B.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
and Chancellor of the Osmania University. 
ie od 
airmé i ommittee:—ITon’ble Nawab Mehdi 
Cage bok rae Eat M.A, (Oxon.), Education Member 
of ELE. the Nizam’s Exeeutive Council and Viee-_ 
Chancellor of the Osmania University. 


i i ‘ i d Hu- 
ice-Chairman of the Reception Committee -—Qazi Muhammai 
oe Saat Esq. BA, LL.B. (Cantab.), Pro-Vice-Chancellor 

of the Osmania University. 


Central Executive for 1940-41. 


i —Dewan Bahadur Rajasevasakta Dr. Krishnaswam 
President Dev rv angar, M.A, Ph.D, FReHist6. ete, Madres 
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Vice-President :-—Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Viee- 
Chaneellor, Dacca University. 
Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A. Bharata Itihasa Samshodak 
Mandal, Poona. 


General Secretary :—Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), Prinei- 
pal Kayastha Pattshala University College, Allahabad. 


Local Secretary :-—Professor H.K. Sherwani, M.A., (Oxon.), FP R._Hist 
$., Bar-at-Law, Head of the Department of History and 
Political Science, Osmania University 


Assistant -—Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, M.A., Ph.D. D.Litt 


Allahabad. 
Treasurer -—Dr. B. P. Saksena, M.A., Ph. D., Allahabad 


Members -—Dr. 1). R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D., Caleutta. 
Dr. 8. N. Sen, M.A., Ph.D., B.Litt., New Delhi 
Dr. H. C. Raychandhari, M.A., Ph.D., Caleutta 
Prof. M. Habib, M.A., Aligarh. 


Rao Saheb C. 8. Srinivasachari, M.A.. Annamalai Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. M. H. Krishna, M.A., D.Litt., Mysore. 
Mr. R. V. Poduval, B.A., Travancore. 


Importance of the Session. 


It was no doubt partly due to the place whi g i ’ 
Dominions hold in the polity of Modern Tndia iron yo: 


! artly to the i 
importance of the Session that the Local Secretary was able to aaa! 
response from scholars all over India. A Sub-Committee hi d b 

formed at the Lahore Session to fr ‘ to ee 


the ) ame rules for the Indian His 
gress association with the following as members pee 


Dewan Bahadur Dr. §. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
Professor H. K. Sherwani. 

Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 

Dr. B. P. Saksena. 


oe oe Reet up before the Hyderabad Session of the 
2 | J ss. Hy i i 
OA pee more important than this was the ques- 


; re Resoluti ; 
tory of India. The Lahore Resolution ot Be ager ensive eng 


“The Indian Histor 
Jie 'y Congres: 
and publication of a comprehensive Efetee 1B Whieme for the writing 


History of India on Scientific lines 
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as feasible and entrusts its execution to a Committee consisting of the 
present and past Presidents of the Congress, and authorises it to take 
all necessary steps for the purpose. The Congress authorises the Com- 
mittee to enter into negotiations with such individuals or associations as 
it may deem necessary for promoting the above scheme.’’ 


Tt was these factors which helped to make the Hyderabad Session 
of the Indian History Congress a record one in many respects and as many 
as 147 papers were offered while 277 enrolled themselves as members. 


Local arangements. 


In order to see that the guests were comfortable and their time was 
spent in a useful manner the following local officers were elected by the 
Local Working Committee :— 


Joint Local Secretary :—Professor Jamilur Rehman, M.A., Osmania 
University. 

Local Treasurer :—Professor K.C. Roy Saksena, M.A., Osmania Uni- 
versity. 

Assistant Local Secretary —-Mr. 5. Sirajuddin, M.A., Osmania Uni- 
versity. 

Exhibition Secretary :-—Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad, M.A., LL.B., 
MF., Curator, Hyderabad Museum. 

Excursion Committee :—Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, M.A., LL.B., Osmania 
University. 
Mr. S. M. Yusuf, M.A., Assistant Director, 
Archaeological Department, Hyderabad. 


Standing Executive Committee. (Local). 
Prof. Hanumantha Rao. 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 
Prof. Jamilur Rehman. 
Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan. 
Dr. J. N. Topa. 
Mr. A. M. Siddiqi. 
Prof. I. K. Sherwani 


Standing Finance Committee. (Local). 


Dr. Syed Husain. 

Prof. Jamilur Rehman. 
Prof. Wahidur Rehman. 
Prof. K. ©. Roy Saksena. 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 





Boarding and Lodging Committee. 
Prof, Wahidur Rehman. 


Mr. Khalilur Rehman. , 
Dr. I. N. Topa. 

Prof. Subba Rav. 

Mr. Latif Ahmed Faruqi. 
Prof. Jamilur Rehman. 
Dr. M. Nizamuddin. 

Mr. Shiv Mohan Lal. 
Prof. H.K. Sherwani. 


An elaborate programme of academic functions and other matters 
was drawn up which is appended to the report. — The Loeal ¢ ommittee 
is thankful to the State Rationing Board to sanction extra petrol rations 
for the Office-Bearers of the Congress as well as for the ears and buses 
which had to be requisitioned for the members, and also to the Pro-V ice- 
Chancellor of the Osmania University for having forwarded the requisi- 
tion in toto to the Board with his recommendation. Reference must also 
be made to the ready response of men of learning and culture of Hydera 
bad to the appeal for membership of the Reception C 
tions, as will be seen from the lists appended. Special thanks are due to 
Hon’ble Sir Claude Gidney, Resident in Tlyderabad, His Excellency Nawab 
Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, Chancellor of the University, the late 
lamented Rt. Ton’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, Nawab Dost Muhammad Khan 
Bahadur, Hon’ble Nawah Mehdi Vor June Bahadur. Hon’ble Raja Dharam 
Karan Bahadur Asafiahi, Nawab Mehdi Jung Bahadur, Hon’ble Sir 
Theodore and Lady Tasker, Mr. and Mrs. Crofton, Hon’ble Mr. Syed 
Abdul Aziz and others for their donations and fullest support, 


ommittee and dona- 


The members coming from outside the Dominions were 
in the University Hostels A and C, and wer 
while the President and most of { 
ted in the Government @ 


accomodated 
e the guests of the University, 
he Sectional Presidents were aeccomoda- 
uest House opposite the Publie Gardens, 


It might be mentioned here that all the members w 
two booklets; Booklet T containing a list of Office 
of papers received by the Locat Secretary up to October 31 was sent to 
the members well in advance of the Session, while Booklet IT containing 
the names of donors, members of the Reception Committee, members of 
the Indian History Congress and list of papers received up to December | 
aes ee sues to the members immediately on their arrival in THydera- 

ad. © members were also presented with two othe 8, 0 
“Some Aspects of Hyderabad”? published by the eae of 


Hl. E. HW. the Nizam’s Government and anoth Be ia University?’ 
se Me Douglos mene nother on “Osmania U hiversity”? 


ere furnished with 
-bearers and summaries 
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The Inaugural Ceremony. 


A few members of the Indian History Congress arrived on the 19th 
in order to be able to attend the inauguration meeting of the Indian Orien- 
tal Conference which was to take place on the 20th of December. 
The actual session of the Indian History Congress began on the 21st of De- 
ceember with the inauguration ceremony. His Excellency the Chancellor 
who, as has been mentioned, was also the Vice-Patron of the Session arriv- 
ed at the Library of the Engineering College at 9-30 and was received by 
Ifon’ble the Vice-( ‘hancellor, the Pro Vice-Chancellor, the Local Sec- 
retary and other Local Officers. After His Excellency and Hon’ble the 
Vice-Chancellor, had put on their academic robes they were photo- 
eraphed along with members of the Indian History Congress and the 
Volunteers. Immediately after the photograph had been taken, the mem- 
oceeded to the Address Hall where the inauguration of the Cong- 


bers pr 
»e, while a procession was formed of the following in 


ress was to take plac 
the reverse order: 


Vice Patron: H. B. the Chancellor of the Osmania University. 


LEFT RIGHT 


Chairman of the Reception Com- President Elect: 
mittee : 
Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung 


3ahadur. 
Vice Chairman 
Committee: , 
Mr. Qazi Muhammad Husain. 


Rao Sahib C. 8. Srinivasachari. 


of the Reception President, 1940-1941. 


Dewan Bahadur Dr. §. Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar. 
Vice-President : 
Professor D. V. Potdar. 
Local Secretary : 
Professor H. K. Sherwani. 
Sectional Presidents : Sectional Presidents : 
Dr Ray-Chaudhri. Dr. M. H. ia £C ; 
Dr. Tripathi. Khan Bahadur of, Commissa- 
riat. 
Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur. 
Other Members of the Central Exe- 
cutive: 


Vice-President : 
Dr. S.C. Majumdar. 
General Secretary + 
Da: Tarachand. 


Professor Bruce. 


Other members of the Central Exe- 


cutive : 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. Dr. re Sis 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. Dr. S. N. Sen. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval. 


Prof. M. Habib. (Absent). 
Other members of the Local Exe- Other members of the Lo 
ve tive: 
cutive : ies . ee 
: al Qadir Husa Khan. 
Mr. CG. Yazdani. Prineipa i 
Dr. M, Nizamuddin, Dr, Syed Husain. 


cal Exceu- 





: 
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Sectional Secretaries : 
Professor Hanumanta Rao, 
Prof. Agha Muhammad Husain. 
Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan. 


Secretary Hxhibition Conmilice : 
Mr. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmad. 


Local Assistant Secretary: 
Mr. 8. Sirajuddin. 


Sectional Secrecaries : 
Dr. Ishwar Nath Topa. 
Mr. M. A. Siddiqi. 
Mr. Mir Mahmud Ali. 


Joint Local Secretary : 
Prof. Jamilur Rehman. 
Local Treasurer : 
Prof. K. C. Rai Saksena. 


This procession arrived at the Address Hall punctually at 10 A.M. 
where the members of the Reception Committee, members of the Indian 
History Congress, members of H.E.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council 
and nobles of Hyderabad were already seated. As this procession en- 
tered the Hall, those who had taken their seats beforehand got up and 
remained standing till His Excellency the Chancellor had taken his seat. 


The proceedings began with the reading of the gracious message 
which the Patron of the Session, I.E.U. The Nizam of Hyderabad and 
Berar had condescended to send, by His Excellency the Chancellor, which 
was followed by the inauguration address of His Excellency himself 
Then Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur delivered his speech as 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee. After this had been dant 


eluded, the Local Secretary, Prof. IT. K. Sherwani, read out the 


t following 
messages he had received :— , 


MESSAGES, 
I. Governors, 


(1) His Excellency the Governor of Madras: 


; “Best wishes for the success of the Conference.’’ 
(2) His Excellency the Governor of Bombay : 


“Greetings to the Fifth 


Session Indi i 
eeti an Histor 
wish it every success in be 


its deliberations,’ 

His Excellency the Governor of the Central P 

“T wish the Indian History © 
mane istory Congress 


(4) His Excellence 


y Congress and 
(3) 
rovinces : 

a successful Session at 
; y the Governor of Bihar; 

I send my sincere good wishes for 
(5) His Excellency the Governor of 


“My best wishes for the success of 


the success of your Congress.”’ 
: 
ree French India: 


the Congregs,?’ 


; IL. Rulers of Indian States, 
(1) race Highness the Maharajadhiraj of Patiala: 
av i 
haa e a pleasure in wishing the Fifth Sessi 
: ty Congress all sUlecess, Heep tn “e mics 
-as-much-as 


(2) 


(3) 


(1) 
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it is based on the investigation and discovery of truth is a 
branch of science and im so far as it is the literary representa- 
lion of the result it is an art. The historian who is both a 
scientist and an artist has a very important role, and we owe 
him much for providing us an objective representation of our 
past. I am deeply interested to learn that the Congress has 
one of its objects the promotion and encouragement of the 
scientifie study of the Indian History in all its branches. 
Although historical research in this country has made consi- 
derable progress, India’s Historical and Archaeological wealth 
still remains untapped and there are important gaps in our 
History that still remain to be filled up. There is therefore 
ample scope for Iistorical Research in India which must be 
properly coordinated if the fullest advantage is to be derived 
from the individual efforts. The Congress meets this year at 
the capital of the Hyderabad State the historical landmarks 
of which would provide a very appropriate background for 
the deliberations of the Congress. I sincerely hope the coun- 
try will benefit it by the results of the ripe scholarship of the 
eminent historians participating in this Session.”’ 


His Highness the Maharaja Sahib of Panna: 


“The occupation of delving deep in the hoary past to bring out 
to the mortal the gems of the forgotten ages in the shape ot 
historical truths symbolic of the life then in existence in its 
varied aspects cannot sufficiently be praised, and Ww sena my 
hearty congratulations to those who have made this oceupa- 
tion the joy of their life. I also wish success to the Congress 
which deserves goodwill and encouragement at the hands of 
all those who have the cultural development of their country 
at heart.’’ 


His Highness the Nawab Sahib of Cambay: 


‘Fistory is, to my mind, a study of life through millions of years 
until it reaches the tragic confusions and perplexities of the 
world of today so full of fear and yet so full of promise and 
opportunity. 

is, indee atter of pride that Hyderabad, the capital of 
i je, ttet a ateain Tae is selected as the venue of the Fifth 
Session ot the Indian History Congress. 
While expressing my thanks for the kind invitation extended 
to my State I wish the Session a brilliant success. 


III. Ministers. 


Ton’ » Sir Akbar Hydari Nawab Hyder Nawaz Jung 
ete PC, D.C.L., LL.D., Member of His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s Executive Council: ° 
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A “T hope all of you will always bear in mind the essential unity 
of our history and the necessity to keep Indian History free 
from communal and every other bias. I hope that point: of 
view will always be borne in mind in the writing and editing 
of the History of the Dominions which is now being under. 
taken in Ilyderabad. There have been currents and cross 
currents in our history and past times have shown action and 
reaction, the play of opposite forces, the effects of diversity 
and of centrifugal tendencies. Even today they exist, but 
they existed and exist all the world over and nowhere have 
they prevented the acknowledgement and the due apprecia- 
tion of the synthesis which, not-withstanding all these ten- 
dencies, has worked its way in the history and development 
of nations. Thus, so much in common has emerged, so much 
that suffices for each of us to take pride in the legacy of the 
other and to claim it as his own, so much that makes of this 
land a common heritage, that it would be a violence to realism 
itself if the essential unity of our history is either neglected 
or ignored. That same unity, if not the requirements of his- 
tory itself, dictates the elimination of all communal bias in the 
treatment of events, the estimate of personalities and the draw- 
ing of conelusions, and T have every confidence with scholars 
from all narts of India in the farthenming sessian of the Tndian 
History Congress in the eapital of these Dominions, this point 


of view will not only he borne in mind but will be promoted 
and developed.?? 


B. “I wish the Fifth Session of the Indi 
success. What an opportunity I 
leading students t 
of learning,’? 


an History Congress every 
am missing for meeting the 
and exponents of history and other branches 


(2) Hon’ble Sardar Sir Sik 


n’] andar Hyat Khz aha < rime 
ie deca, in Bahadur, Kt., Prime 


COT. 
Wish the Conference every success,’”’ 


(3) The Prime Minister, Government of Assam : 


ing =e 
Best wishes for the suecess of the Congress,’? 


(4) Hon’ble Sir ¢. P. Ram 


a i ‘ - 
vancore: aswamni Aiyar, K.C.LE., 


Dewan of Tra- 


aSe acce ny be St wishes for success of M eeting 
Ple cept r 
i} y x to) 


(5) Tome Minister, Alwar State: 


“I wish that thig ni 
: noble 
ang the past and that eNAaewotar to remove the gloom envelop- 


future bright may bea Breed nahi attempt to make the 


ahh 
IV. Vice-Chancellors. 


(1) Dr. Sir Ziauddin Ahmed, Kt., C.LE., Vice-Chancellor, Muslim 
University, Aligarh: 
“Vitally interested History Congress, wish you suceess.”’ 


(2) Vice-Chancellor, Allahabad University: 


‘Wish Congress unqualified success.’’ 


(3) Sir Radhakrishnan, Kt. Vice-Chancellor, Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity : 
“Best wishes for success.” 


(4) Vice-Chancellor, Agra University : ; ‘ 
“University of Historie City Agra sends felicitations and goo! 
wishes.’” 


(5) Sir Muhammad Usman, K.C.S.1, Vice-Chancellor, Madras Uni- 


versity : : hy 
‘“‘Wishing the Congress every success. 


V. Prominent Persons. 


ir Tej B f P.C., Kt., B.L., Allahabad; 
(1) Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sept tO te ee 


“Wish the Conference every : ae 
Aacite with social and int ellectual influences and mo 


i i ionately. I think 
in India ‘has Yet interpret se na yt and un- 
dertake this work..’ ) 

(2) Sir Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Kt., High Commissioner for India 
‘i in South Africa: 


ad Session every success. T am confi- 


“7 wish the Tyderab of a gracious: peinGs, era 


> at under the patronage is pI ae 
ae hepa: and scholarship are proverbial in India, 


i iv scession of strength which 

‘tony Congress will receive an accessio Ha : i 
Hist ait supreme organ of Indian historical me Bee 
a office hag collected a large amount of habe neko ‘ : 
Sh periods of Indian History, which aR ae Lae 
~ Jeus for the comprehensive history 0: ie Manes 
Tine pest eae scholars were adressed on di et pic 
see views in important points were — pay hen 
} : re been tentatively drawn up, On almost | set ae 
It ‘the Tlistory Congress succeeds Aa bah ng nie 

: i is proj into effect, 

‘nervy for carrying this projec to eff ans 
yc implications of proposals, it will — poi 
: *" r 1 its purpose, and realised our expecta ice ot, 
prnnere prayer that God bless your enterpris¢ so that yo y 
ear - 


fruetify’’. 
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(3) Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, ex-Prime Minister of Madras: 


‘Most cordial good wishes to Congress.” 


(4) Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, ex Edueation Minister of the Govern. 
ment of Bombay, Poona: 
‘Regret, inability attend. Respectfully stress importance of 
Hyderabad as an inexhaustible storehouse of Historical Re- 
search. Recent examination of Peshwa Daftar by orders of 
Bombay Government yielded much useful result; similar ae. 
tion might be urged upon Hyderabad Government and cor. 
respondence between Sir Salar Jung and Sultan of Turkey 
for rendering help to British in 1857 might be released by 
permission of his family.”’ 7 





The formal election of the new President now took i 

ele ; 1 SiC place. Diwan 
Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar proposed, Mr. Ghulam Yazdani 
seconded, and Prof. D. V. Potdar and Dr. S. N. Sen supported the proposi- 
oe Le a oe ae ag be elected President of the Ses 
ion. on’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Baha re 2 Pref 
ee cue ung Bahadur now conducted the Pre- 


After the President had ree is -eSS { : 

feet iaad eclmitted ee ee ck ee an Secretary Dr. 
wani now got up to thank all those who had in er ies aaa 
effort a success. He said:—‘I am extremely gr way helped to make tli 
Braet Gotan Bahadur, who werrosenta wy cea nta 
H.E.H. Sultanul Uloom the Nizam of "ayde represents my august master, 
taken the trouble to come and inaugurate Lx Se eraor having 
many important engagements. Hon’bl Na ongress today inspite of his 
dur is the Chairman of the Reception Comn awab Mehdi Yar Jung Baha- 
T cannot help thanking him with all m “phate ae thus is one of us, but 
and for helping the Reception jsareeed eart for guiding me in every step 
Pay) vuniladiaa and eocilamen on = in every way possible. I have 
eas Kashmir to Cape Comorin al tee eopediom. sl) over the cout 
ait iiies ges gathering, Pe aita etcd ee ey tine 
; Vinees and most ‘ ; oes all the Univer- 
ite India pice eases as heaters dies ieee and T make hold to 
_importanee and also that n is Congress demonstrated 

represent Indian Histor hat no other institutior i 
Nawab Salar Jung Bah: 5 a8 does this Congrees. T am Een a 
tion to our members A a for having thrown open hi most grateful to 
invited ther ; 0 Nawab Zahiruddi 1s unrivalled collee- 
taken the one ees to those aie ee for having 
nd assist in today’s Mommie who have 


ich had been arranged 
dian Oriental 


‘ 
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Tt might be noted that while the meeting was going on Messrs the 
Historical Pictures of Bombay took a number of Movie ‘shots’, while some 
of the speeches were kindly recorded by TL.E.H. The Nizam’s Wireless 
Department. The loud-speakers were also installed by the same depart- 
ment and were in perfect working order. 


Sectional Presidential Addresses and function of December 21. 


Differently to all previous sessions of the Indian History Congress it 
had been decided that all the Sectional Presidential Addresses should be 
read one after another in the same hall so as to give all the members ample 
opportunity to hear all of them. It had also been decided to begin sec- 
tional meetings and reading of papers only after all the Presidential 
Addresses had been read. The experiment was highly successful, and the 
learned discourses which were given under the Chairmanship of the Pre- 
sident, Rao Saheb C. S. Srinivaschari were attended not only by the office- 
bearers, members and Delegates of the Congress but also by members of 
the Reception Committee including distinguished scholars and prominent 
citizens of Hyderabad. The following was the, order and timing of the 


respective addresses :— 


29.30 P.M. Presidential Address 

Section I—Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhri. 
2.30-—3 P.M. Presidential Address 

Section I1.—Dr. M. H. Krishna. 


33.30 P.M. Presidential Address 
Section II.—Dr. R. P. Tripathi. 


December 21 


9-30—10 A.M. Presidential Address ; ; 
Section IV.—Khan Bahadur M. S. Commis- 


sariat. 
10—10-30 A.M. Presidential Address 
Section V.—Prof. J. F. Bruce. 


10-30-11 A.M. Presidential Address 
Section VI.—Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur. 


December 22 


It might be mentioned that when Nawab Ali Yawar Jung had 
sat down, the President of the Tndian History Congress moved & vote of 
“ynanimous acclamation’? from the chair for what he said was an ““Inspit- 


ing Address’’. 

In the afternoon of the 2ist a large number of delegates and 
members took advantage of Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur’s kind invitation 
to visit his collections of rare historical works, unique manuscripts and 
curios of a most unequalled variety. At 4.45 His Excellency the Chaneel- 
lor gave an At Home to nearly one thousand guests to meet the members 
and delegates of the Indian History Congress and the Indian Oriental 
Conference at his residence, the Shah Manzil, At 6 p.m. Mr. Ghulam 
Yazdani gave an interesting and instructive lecture at the Town Hall, 
Public Gardens, on excavations at Kondapur, an Andhra town nearly 
forty miles from the City of Hyderabad. At §-30 p.m. the deiegates pro- 
ceeded to Bashir Bagh Palace to the sumptuous dinner given by Amir-e- 


Paigah Nawab Zahiruddin Khan Bahadur, 
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Meetings and the functions of the December 22. 


The day began with general Business Meeting of the Indian Iisto 
Congress at 8-30 a.m, As the business meeting went on for a whole howl 
and the Sectional Presidential addresses were timed for 9.50, the meeting 
had to be postponed till the next day. g 


The Sectional meetings were held on December 22 from 11—1 p.m 
and from 2—4 p.m. and on December 23 from 9.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. The 
reports of the Sectional meetings will be found in their places. 


After the morning Session of the Sectional Meetings Mr. Qazi 
Muhammad Husain, Pro Viee-Chancellor of the Osmania University +i 
good enough to invite a select number of the more prominent guests Pe 
lunch with him at the Pro-Vice-Chancellor’s Lodge at 1 p.m. a : 


At 3 p.m, a large number of the members again took advantage of 
Nawab Salar Jung Bahadur’s invitation to visit his collection At 4.30 
Hon’ble Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur Asafjahi was At Home to th 
members and delegates on behalf of the Municipal Corporation of tt 
City of Hyderabad where they had the occasion to meet some of tha 
eat Doles, officials and citizens of the State. Wraleatniaie the uae 
Pon aja Dharam Karan Bahadur Asafjahi delivered the following 


“On behalf of the ertizens of 
‘ zens of Hyderabad, the members of i 
f : J had, ar the Muni- 
Sa epaeion, I, in my capacity as the Meer of the Corpaal 
sean aa opportunity, extend to the delegates of the All-India 
ae “sn bape the All-India Historical Congress and the 
‘ oy Aenea ape most hearty welcome to this city. 
i sature of this city is that it has « its i ; is 
ae oe } é 1as among its inhabitants 
reo es bai A ae es and every city of Picts. ‘Cont 
oT Is representative character of Hy er ei 
o aM t ‘ r of Hyderabad, its geogra- 
fe ere ope historical and cultural eer f imal 
pe lee ef I-India Oriental and Historical Confer mae : j 1 
smatie Society should have met here an 
This city ha 
S city happens to be almost the first i i 
ies a st irst in India for the area i 
ie np ‘am population, and the very ne von ie ae 
‘ al taxes, yet is n hind any ott ‘cipal 
tes don tie il contices fe aig any other municipali- 
vi ed to the citizens. This has aa sib a 
operation of the City Improve Possible due to the close aos 
Bane ak provement Board of whi "4 
a aw ab Muazzam Jah Bahadur i ‘a pe Waleanal 
tane ofthis Deneve ta thie el she President. An ins- 
oration have th 1418 this garden, wherein members 
e delight to entertain you. 78 of 


Our guests 
_ buestSs, We are really pr 
distinguished se Y proud to have amidst us s 
muvee slr 2H nd Ontos ron 
one, so that we cate at your stay in Hyderal : B08 Yours 
i 3 n : By abad was « b 
hope you will visit this es your stay more interesting, ey 


as it oe 7 
celving you as our eieue again and give us the Dlaaause of cil 


This party which we owe to the gener 
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fhe President of the Indian History Congress replied as follows — 


“Your Excellency, Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, Ladies and 


Gentlemen, 


I am greatly honoured by the privilege given to me to give ex- 

pression of our sense of gratitude and thankfulness to the Muni- 

cipal Corporation and its honoured President, to His Excellency 

the Chancellor and Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 

University both of whom are present at this function, and the 

other authorities of the University, who were resposible for the 

conduct of these Sessions of the learned bodies assembled under 
their auspices so efficiently and on such a magnificent scale. We 
feel particularly honoured for the kind reception given by the 
Municipal Corporation to the delegates and members of these 
Conferences, in token of the appreciation of our work and of the 
centuries-old tradition of patronage of learning and arts extend. 
ed by the rulers of the Deccan from past ages and continued un- 
diminished and greatly enhanced by our noble patron, His lxalt- 
ed Highness, Sultan-ul-Ulum, the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. 
This great city, which has been ever so hospitable to scholars ir: 
respective of the particular branches of learning that they fol- 
low, is a most admirable embodiment of the spirit of the harmo- 
nising of cultures and literatures that mingle together in India 
and particularly in the Kingdom of the Decean. p 


The pleasing prospect of the river-garden with vistas of noble 


buildings rising all round, recall to my memory the glorious des- 

eription of this city given by Meadows Taylor over a century 

ago and by W. g. Blunt over half a century form now ; the former 

described the city as the essential meeting-ground of all streams 
of Indian life, the latter pictured it as a great flower-bed dotted 
with noble palaces situated on its spacious gardens. Now we see 
a city enhanced in its attractiveness by all the fruits of town- 
planning efforts and ingenuity of the most modern and efficient 
type. This has, however, not made Hyderabad lose one jot its 
old charm of historic interest and attractiveness. Our hosts have 
made the city the fitting emdodiment of the old and the new, of 
the progressive, and of the preservation of Hindu and Muslim 
features in their full conjoint beauty and of the addition of all 
the amenities of modern civic life. 


ous appreciation of i 

‘no characteristic of the Raja Bahadur and of the unforgettable, 
ne oe Commissioner Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur re- 
minds me of the happy blending of the many-sided scholarship: 
that is visualised in this gathering and that has always been an 
inherent feature of the patronage extended by the ruling dynasty 
from the time of their advent into the Deccan and sustained in 
ever-growing measure by H.B.H. the present Nizam, Asafjah Vil, 
as well as by the aristocracy both Muslim and Hindu, that has 
been a source not only of inspiration and support of scholars an 
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artists, but has ever been most useful and instrumental in elevat. 
ing the condition of the people and in preserving and enhancing 
the reputation of the State. 


Once more, on behalf of all the guests assembled here, I deem it q 
great privilege to tender our thanks to our hosts. 


He was followed by Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, President of the Indian 
Oriental Conference who replied in suitable words on behalf of his 
organisation. 


At 6-30 Khan Bahadur Dr. Commissariat delivered an interesting 
lantern lecture in the Town Hall Publie Gardens on ‘The glories of Ancient 
and Mediaeval Gujrat,’ at the conelusion of which, the Chairman, Prof. 
Sherwani thanked the learned lecturer in suitable words. After 
the lecture the members and delegates divided themsecives into two 
groups, one proceeding to the Hyderabad Industrial Exhibition which was 
being held in the Publie Gardens and the Executive Committee of which 
had very kindly made special arrangement for the reception of our mem- 
bers and delegates, while the other group consisting mainly of office-bear- 
ers, went to attend the sumptuous buffet dinner given by Nawab Salar 
Jung Bahadur at his city palace. Nawab Saheb had invited not only the 
delegates and members but also Hon’ble the Resident, officers of the Resi- 
deney and the Secunderabad Cantonment, His Excellency the President 
and Members of H.E.H. The Nizam’s Executive Council and the gentry of 
Hyderabad. 


us Mention must be made here of the kindness of the management of 
Nishat Cinema for having invited the members and delegates of the Indian 
History Congress to view the Minerya picture, ‘‘Sikander’’ at their 6-30 
and 10 p.m. shows. A very large number of the members ineludine the 
President took advantage of the invitation. e 


General Business Meeting. 


The next day, Decem ‘ a, 

a eee er i - was the last day of the Congress, and at 
Be as Hae, ee meeting of the Indian History Con- 
S was h fe Keonomies lectur ‘of 
Banat Gustrines mealies Ein eae Room. The report of the 


1. The Minutes of the last meeting were confirmed, 
2. “The Indian His 


Story Congress re 
the death of Shamsul-Ulema Khan Baiada 


3. The followin : 
n 4 g two res 
Committee were adopted :— ate 


Resolved that th i 
e follow af : g 
members, with p ving Committees 


to select writers and te i 

a TS, and to do all othep 
and editing of the Istory of india 
(a) Committee for Anei Puy fs 

i ' Ancient Perj 

(>) Committee for Mediaval Period 
: Committee for Modern Period, 
(d) Coordinating Committee, 


§ its deep sense of sorrow at 
Hidayat THusain,”’ 


4s recommended by the Executive 


consisting of the following 
appointed to plan out chapters, 
work necessary for the writing 
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Members 
(a) Ancient Period; Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Dr. V.S. Sukhtankar. 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

Dr. R. K. Mukerji. 


Dr. A. S. Altekar. 

Prof. K. A. Nilkantha Sastri. 
Mr. K. N. Dikshit. ; 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Convener) 


(b) Medieval Period: Prof. M. Habib. 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 
Dr. Ishwari Prasad. 
Mr. G, Yazdani. 
Dr. Tara Chand. 
Dr. K. R. Qanungo. 
Dr. B. P. Saksena. 
Dr. R. P. Tripathi (Convener). 


(ec) Modern Period: Rao Bahadur G. 8. Sardesai. 
Prof. D. V. Potdar. 
Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari. 
Principal Sita Ram Kohli. 
Dr. Kalikinkar Datt. 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 
Dr. S. N. Sen (Convener). 


(d) Coordinating Committee: Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 
Dr. R. P. Tripathi. 
Dr. S. N. Sen. 
Prof, C. S. Srinivasachari. 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 
Dr. Tara Chand. ; 
Dr. S, Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. (Chairman). 


Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad will act as the Secretary of the Committee: 


Resolved that an Executive Committee Board with the ay aes 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru as Chairman and the members of the Co- 
ordinating Committee as its members with powers to add fe ae 
in consultation with Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru be constituted for the 
purpose of collecting funds, sanctioning expenditure and arrang- 
ing for the publication, sale and disposal of the volumes of His- 


tory of India. 
i i its hi f apprecia- 
ene Indian History Congress records its high sense 0 
tion ne sic rendered by Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, the General Sec- 
retary, to the History Congress.”’ 


e Aligarh Historical Institute to the Congress 


5, The invitation of th as gratefully accepted, 


to hold its next session in 1942 at Aligarh w: 
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6. The constitution of the Indian History Congress as recommended 
by the Executive Committee was finally considered and adopted. 


7. The following office bearers were elected for 1942 :— 


Rao Saheb C. §. Srinivasachari. 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar. 

Dr. Tara Chand. 


Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad. 


President : 
Vice Presidents: 


General Secretary : 
Joint Secretary: 
Treasurer : Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena. 
Members: Rev. Father Heras. 

Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 

Prof. D. V. Potdar. 

Dr. 8S. N. Sen. 

Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari. 

Dr. M. H. Krishna. 

Mr. R. V. Poduval. 

Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 

Dr. Rama Rao. 

Prof. Sri Rani Sharma. 


President for 1942 Session: Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit 


Sectional Presidents for 1942 Session : 


Section I (upto 711 A.D.) Dr. V.S, Sukhtankar 
Section IT (711 to 1206) Prof, V. v. Mirashi 
Section IIT (1206 to 1526) P sia 
i rof. H. K. She 
Section IV (1526 to 1765) Dr. K. R. Q le 


Section V (1765 uptodate) 
Local History Se 


ani, 
anungo, 

tod Rao Bahadur G. §. Sardesai 
ction, if necessary, 


After this the Pros 
pibaecaet et Rao Saheb G. 8, Srinivasacl 
ains that they had talon (eset Of the Reception Conant 
He said that apart Bichihetigcy te Congress the su igh fee top i 

act that the segs; Sticcess that it was. 

Ss the number of “ie session had been a 1, ; 

eeting of feo and the papers md eer Sam 

{art and the most important Indign sress, W2S held in the eapital of the 
xalted High jan St ; » capital of the 
-ul-Uloom the Nizam extremely gratefuul 


rls! Suiting ate. We 
Zam of Hyderabad and 


aril, rose to pro- 
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Berar for having accorded his patronage to this session of the Indian His- 
tory Congress. The great progress which Hyderabad has made during 
the reign of its present sovereign is an indication of the interest which 
His Exalted Highness has taken in the welfare of his people anil it is this 
interest which has earned him the honoured title of the Sultan of Learning. 
We are also thankful to the Prime Minister of these great Dominions, His 
Excellency the Nawab of Chhatari for having agreed to become the Vice 
Patron. The Reception Committee, with Hon’ble Nawab Mehdi Yar 
Jung Bahadur as Chairman and the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University as Vice-Chairman, has done all that was necessary to make our 
stay here most comfortable and home-like and I heartily congratulate the 
genial Local Secretary, Prof. H. K. Sherwani, for the success he has achiev- 
ed in making this Congress a success both on its academic and its material 
side. I, therefore, propose a most hearty vote of thanks to the Osmania 
University and the Reception Committee.” 


Dr. Ray-Chaudhary,Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian Ilistory, 
Caleutta University, associated himself with the President’s remarks and 
said how he and his brother were made most comfortable in the University 
Hostel, thanks to the yeomen service rendered by the untiring efforts of 
the volunteers of the Indian History Congress who were always at the beck 
and call of the delegates and members. He was sure he was voicing the 
opinion of his brother Sectional Presidents when he said that never before 
they found a more efficient set of Sectional Secretaries as they had here in 
Hyderabad, and he thanked the organisers for having put them in charge 
of the various sections. 


Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar, the doyen of South 
Indian Historians, said that it was well that this session at which the 
scheme for the writing of a comprehensive History of India had reached 
its culmination and a Board set up under the Chairmanship of no less a 
distinguished personage than the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
should be held under such auspicious patronage as that of His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. He associated fully with 
the remarks of the President. 


The Local Secretary, Prof. H. K. Sherwani, then rose and thanked 
those present for the kind thoughts they had conveyed in their speeches. 
He repeated the remarks he had made in the inaugnral meeting that 
it was mainly owing to the support he had received at the hands of all, 
especially His Excellency the Chancellor and Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor 
of the Osmania University, that he had been able to fulfill the object he 
had in view, that is, of making the stay of the delegates comfortable. The 
times, through which they were passing, were difficult indeed, and in spite 
of their efforts he was aware that he could not arrange everything to his 
own satisfaction, for instance, in the matters of conveyance he was very 
much handicapped by the problem of petrol. He expressed his thanks to 
all those, who had made contributions towards the expenses of the Recep- 
tion Committee and was profoundly grateful to Nawab Salar Jung Baha- 
dur, the noble Scion of a Historic House for having invited the office- 
bearers of the Indian History Congress to a most sumptuous dinner at his 
City Palace, and to Nawab Zahiruddin Khan Bahadur. Amir-e-Paigah, 
for having invited all the delegates to dine with him at Bashir Bagh. In 
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the end, he requested those present to kindly everlook any in convenience 
that they might have experienced. 

The resolution was further moved by a Delegate from the United 
Provinces and carried with loud cheers and acclamation. 


The Business Meeting of the Indian Ilistory Congress came to a close 
at 4 p.m. 


December 24. 


All the functions connected with the members had come to an end on 
the 23rd of December, but mention must be made of the At Home given 
by the Local Secretary, Prof. 1. K. Sherwani, to all the Professors and 
Volunteers who had so kindly helped him to make the session the success 
that it had been. Among the present were Prof. Wahidur Rehman, Prof. 
P. K. Ghosh, Dr. Syed Husain, Mr. Khalilur Rehman, Prof. Jamilur Reh- 
man, Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, Dr. I. N. Topa, Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, Mr. Siraj- 
uddin, Prof, Hanumantha Rao, Mr. Asad Ali and about 50 Volunteers. 
After tea had been served, Prof. Sherwani in a suitable speech thanked 
all those who had in any way helped him, to which Prof. Hanumantha 
Rao and Dr. Syed Husain replied. The pleasant function came to an end 
at 7 p.m. with three cheers for H.E.H. The Nizam of Hyderabad and Berar. 





General Secretary’s Report. 


Since we met last at Lahore I have to report considerable progress in 
our work in several directions. The Constitution Sub-Committee, an: 
pointed by the Congress after a good deal of discussion, has drafted a set 
of rules which are laid on tke table for your kind approval. Another inv’ 
portant matter to which the Congress has been giving its very seriou 
thought at its successive sessions is the writing of a ipreh ah ry 
of India. Our ex-President, Diwan Bahadur Kr 
and Dr. Bhandarkar, drafted two schemes separat 
their common features a tentative scheme was for le i 
circulated for opinion to a large number of se} ol rs ae ae i hae ie 
us with their valuable suggestions and ad de ; 1 chante ee 
now the prospects of the etiee ne eee. 1 ard very glad'to say that 

t he materialisation of our history scheme are alos 
certain, The scheme is, for all practical pur ee te 
the largest measure of agreement amon: Purposes, ready. It represents 
trusted the task. F _mmong those to whom the Congress en- 

1 : Further T have good reasons i = 
will not be hampered for want of ade ; ode aR a asio Wiabionk works 
generous sympathy of our bai oanieae unds, T am sure that the 
most important task with confidence and ti Fae) Us in undertaking this 
is that the members of the ( Sondivens: mee cca What is required more 
gress make our suecess complete and 


ha 
unqualified. T would appeal if all to lay aside a 1 personal feelings and 


lars who are assemhl Jongress and of wrest « 

plo Sn fai erage el i a Gai 
i y) . : » tO The 

the well being of future Seneration, rect interpretation of which depends 


comprehensive history 
ishnaswamy Aiyangar, 
ely and on the basis of 


ere 


4. Members shall be of two kinds: 


. Ordinary members and Lif 


ia) 


;, Persons contributing Rs. 500 an 


THE CONSTITUTION 


OF 


THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 


Name and Objects. 


1. The name of the Association shall be the Indian History Congress 


Association. 


2, The Objects of the Association shall be: 


(a) Promotion and encouragement of the seientifie study of Indian 
History. 
(b) Holding of congresses and publishing of the proceedings, bul- 
letins, memoirs, journals and other works. 
(ec) Co-operation with other organisations in India and abroad 
holding similar objects. 
(d) Encouragement to the formation of proyineial and state orga- 
nisations affiliated to the central body. 
(e) The securing, management and disoesal of funds, property 
and endowments for the purposes stated above. 
Performance of all other acts condueive to the fulfilment of the 
objects of the Association. 


(£) 


Membership. 


8 The membership of the Association shall be open to all persons 


interested in the study of Indian History. 


Ordinary members, and Life mem- 
bers. Ordinary members shall pay a minimum fee of Rs. ee 
annum. Persons paying Rs. 100 shall become Life members o 

the Association. 


e members shall be entitled to submit 
i iseussi igible for various 
apers, take part in the diseussion and be eligib y 
‘offices "ot che Association. Every membee shall be entitled to 
receive free of charge a copy of the abstract of papers and the 
proceedings of the Congress. ; 


d more shall be deemed Patrons of 
the Association and shall be entitled to all the rights and privi- 


BS bership. 
Sdj- Tara Chand, + ae leges of membership 








oe 


yy 
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Meetings. 
7. The meetings of the Association will be of two kinds: 


(a) Academic Conferences and Congresses. 
(b) Business meetings of the Association. 


(A) The Congress will be the academic gathering of the Association 
and will be divided into sections, each with a president presiding 
over it, The following sections will be recognised for the present: 

1, Ancient India, Part 1, up to 711. 

. Ancient India, Part II, 711-1206. 

. Early Medieval India, 1206-1526. 

. Later Medieval India, 1526-1764. 

. Modern India, 1764 onward. 

. Local History, where necessary. 


awn rk oD 


The Executive Committee will be authorised to make changes in the 
classification of sections whenever necessary. 


(B) (i) Only such members of the Association as have been members 
of the Association for three years including the year of the 
session in which the election is being held, and have paid up 
their membership fees up to date, shall be eligible for holding 


office and participating in the business meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, 


(ii) The following business shall be transacted at the business 


meeting of the Association held along with the session of the 
Congress of the Association: 


(a) adoption of resolutions on matters of general policy, 
(b) consideration of the budget, report, business rules, ete. 
and (c) election of members to serve on the Executive Comniittee 


8. The quorum for the business meeting of the Association shall be 20. 


The Executive Committee. 


9. There shall be an Executi i 
hall uxecutive Committee to 
Association consisting of the Fillo gine a 
two Vice-Presidents, (¢) a Ueneral Secretar 


tany, Ce), 1 
vehi » +reasurer, (f) a Local Secretar 


age the affuirs of the 
) a President, (b) 
Y, (d) a Joint Secre- 
y and (g) ten other 


10. The Executive Committee shall have the follow 


(a) giving effect to the resolutions o 
(b) framing the rules 
Dusiness metting of 


ing duties: 
f the Association, 
of business and pl 


Heat acing the ‘ 
the Association for confirmation, oe 
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(ec) management and control of the funds of the Association, 


(d) consideration of the budget prepared by the Treasurer in con- 
sultation with the Secretary and laying it before the busi- 
ness meeting of the Association, 


(e) sanctioning of expenditure, 


(£) consideration of the report prepared by the Secretary and lay- 
ing it before the business meeting of the Association, 


(g) the taking of all measures relating to the realisation of the 
objects of the Association, 


and (h) appointment of an auditor or auditors for auditing the acconnts 
of the Association. 


11. The quorum for a meeting of the Executive Committee shall be 
seven. 


Election of Office Bearers and members of the Executive Committee. 


12. (i) The office-bearers (a) to (e) and the Sectional Presidents shall 
be elected at the meeting of the Executive Committee held 
at the session of the Congress. They will hold office from 
the date of election till the election of new office-bearers. 
But they will be eligible for re-election, Their names shall 
be reported to the Association. 


(ii) Ten other members of the Executive Committee {9 (g)] shall 
be elected by the Association at its business meeting. 


Pe , ; <evaas "ih aa 
The Local Secretary and the Reception Committee, if any, 

e shall be nominated by the institution inviting the next session 
of the Congress. 


(iv) All elections shall be by ballot. 


y he Executive-Com- 
ase any elected office-bearer or member of t i ) 
ee - fies dies or resigns or is otherwise unable to perform his duties, 
his post shall be filled up by the Executive Committee and the in- 
cumbent shall function till the next general election. 


President. 


14. The President shall preside over the meetings ee the ec apr y 
and of the Executive Committee and regulate t * a boas 
THe shall supervise the work of the Secretary an t s a ae 
and be responsible for the observation of all rules, ae a ae 
bye-laws and the proper carrying out. of the reso phe 0 ee 
Executive Committee and the Association. He shall have a 
and, in ease of equality of votes, a casting: vote. 
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Vice-President. 


15. One of the Vice-Presidents shall be nominated by the President or 
the Executive Comittee to act for the President, whenever neces. 
sary, and shall perform such other functions as are assigned to 
him by the President. 


Sectional President. 
1G. The Sectional President shall preside over the section of the Con- 
gress assigned to him, shall serutinise papers of his section and 
shall edit them for publication. He shall decide whether a paper 
is to be read or published in extenso or in summary or is to be 
rejected. 
General Secretary. 
17. The duties of the General Secretary shall be: 
(a) to conduct all correspondence of the Association. 


(b) to make arrangements for the meeting of the Annual Con- 
gress in collaboration with the Local Secretary, 


(c) to frame the agenda of the meetings of the Association and 
the Executive Committee, and to issue notices for the meet- 
ings thereof. 


(d) to keep the minutes of the Association and the Executive 
Committee, 


(e) to conduct all elections. 


(f) to keep charge of the office, books and registers of the Asso- 
ciation except accounts books, 


and (g) to keep the register of the members up to date. 
Joint Secretary, 


18. The Joint Secretary shall 
formance of his duties 
function. 


assist the General Secretary in th 
‘sist : e per- 
and in lieu of him when he A Peatle to 


Local Secretary, 


19. The Local Seer’ 
: ecretary shall be res i 
"i sponsibl 
Session of the Congress, and ri m epi 
for the accommodation of members 
and other functions, 


l the holding of the 
aking suitable arrangements 


, the programme of meetings 
Treasurer, 


20. The Treasurer shall b 
§ Shall be the fi i 
Shall keep charge of all AE pie 


, al officer of the Association and 
of the Association, 


1 He shall prepa te income and expenditure 
aa . . epare P : 
the Budi with the General Siieiey: aha plate vee 
idget before the Executive Committe See the accounts and 
Amendment of rules, 


ee, 
21. The rules of the Associ 


iia: ation may be amended in the following 
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(a) proposals for additions to or alteration in the Constitution 
shall be addressed to the General Secretary two months be- 
fore the meeting of the next Congress. 


(b) such amendments shall be cireulated among the members of 
the Executive Committee by the Secretary at least one month 
before the session of the Congress. 


(ce) the Executive Committee shall consider the amendments and 
make such recommendations to the Association as it may 
deem desirable and shall place them at the business meeting 
of the Association for final decision. 


22. All papers intended for reading at a session of the Congress shall 
embody either some original piece of research or a new interpre- 
tation of facts. The summaries of papers should reach the Local 
Secretary at least two months and the papers at least, one month 
before the date of the session. No paper shoald ordinarily ex- 
ceed 10 typed foolseap pages. The summary, outlining the main 
points of discussion or controversy, should not exceed 2 foolseap 
pages. 


Enrolment of members. 

23. (a) Applications for membership of the Association shall ordi- 
narily be made to the General Secretary and shall be accom- 
panied by the prescribed fee. Bach name shall be duly pro- 
posed and seconded by existing members of the Congress. 
Membership of the Association shall cease unless renewed by 
the payment of the annual subscription at least one month 
before the meeting of the Association. 

(ec) The Local Secretary may at his diseretion stop the enrolment 
of new members at least one week before the session. 
i v tatives nominated 
ad) Clause (a) will not apply to the representatiy: 
Me by the Governments, Indian States, Universities and other 
institutions recognised by the Congress, if they pey the pres- 
ceribed fee for membership. 


(b 


a~S 


Publication of the Transactions. in 
i it i x ressary arrangements tor 

24." Executive Committee will make necess ary arran 
a ie publication of the Proceedings and Transactions of the 


Congress. 


Privileges of Members. 
<e arrangements for the accommoda- 

5. The Local Secretary shall make arrang da- 
ie Aes of the members attending a session. of the Congress on pay 


ment of such charges, if any, as he may determine. 


i the meetings, other than 
fide students may be admitted to es, 
Pi br ae ea meetings, of the Indian History Congress on payment 


of Rs. 2|- 





Fo 
Pees 
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i} BY H.K. beer Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena and Dr. Tara Chand 
F 4 was appointed to consider the proposal. 
HE PROCEEDINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE nee 
shit 9. The proposal to consider the ways and means for the execution of 
3 b the History of India Scheme was considered and the following 


resolutions were recommended to the Congress: 

The annual meeting of the Executive Committee of the Indian His- 

tory Congress was held on the 21st December 1941, at 6-30 p.m. in the 
* Drawing Room of the Rocklands Guest House, Hyderabad Deccan. 


1. Resolved that an Executive Board with the Rt. Hon’ble Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru as Chairman and the members of the coordi- 
nating committee as its members with powers to add names 
in consultation with Sir Te] Bahadur Sapru be constituted 


> 
i A ee 





‘. 
i: f ; for the purpose of collecting funds, sanctioning expenditure 
pe The following members were present :— and arranging for the publication, sale and disposal of the 
thd : : ; aia, 
uF J. Rao Sahib C., S. Srinivasachari.—President volumes: of HUBVORy Ciara : sane 
ts 2. Resolved that the following committees consisting of the fol- 
it "eager lowing members, with powers to coopt, be appointed to plan 
1 3. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad out chapters, to select writers, and to do all other work neces- 
4, Diwan Bahadur Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar sary for the writing and editing ot the History of India: 
5. Prof. H. K. Sherwani (a) Committee for Ancient period 
6. Dr. M. H. Krishna (b) Committee for Medieval period 
7. Mr, R. V. Poduyal (c) Committee for Modern period 
8, Dr. 8S. N. Sen (d) Coordinating Committee 
9. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhari Members. 
10. Dr. R. C. Majumdar (a) Ancient Period: Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar 
11. Prof. D. V. Potdar Dr, D, R. Bhandarkar 
12. Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena, Dr. V. 3. Sukhtankar 
i . Dr. H. CG. Raychaudhari 
1. The Minutes of the last meeting were read aud confirmed. Dr. M. H. Krishna 
2. Condolence resolution on the death of Khe 4 R. K. Mukerji 
Husai nan Bahadur Hidayat Dr. RB. BK. 
ain was adopted. Dr. A. S. Altekar 
3. New members enrolled durin ° K, A. Nilakantha Sastri 
; g the year 1941 were admitted and Prot, B. A. 
the action of the Local Secretary was confirmed. io Mr. K. N. Dikshit 
4. The accounts of 1941 were presented and adopted Dr. R. CG. Majumdar (Convener) 


5. The following resolution was adopted :— 


(b) Medieval Period: Prof. M. Habib. 
tary of the Lahore Session 194 


“That the Local Secre- 


( 0 be requested to pa Prof, £1. K. Sherwani 
of the last sess quested to pay up the arrears roi. 
ce | ion due to the Central Committee, Dr. Ishwari Prasad 
» “Re estimates of income and expenditure for 1942 were approved Mr. G. Yazdani 


7. The proposal “that the Indian F 


listory @ hes Mow Cha 
two years instead of annually’? was Chie tinal A ke Hi a Dr. BeBe 
over, 


8. The proposal that : B. P. Saksena 
the Indian Hist Dre 
Ww ; ory Con : Hicks caso DENS 
as taken np and a committee consisting of oe eae donne Dr. R. P. Tripathi (Convener ) 
, - 





President: 
Vice Presidents: 
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(ec) Modern Period: Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai 
Prof, D. V. Potdar 
Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari 
Principal Sita Ram Kohli 
Dr. Kalikinkar Datt 
Dr, Bisheshwar Prasad 
Dr. S. N. Sen (Convener) 


(d) Coordinating Committee: 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
Dr. R. P. Tripathi 
Dr. 8. N. Sen 
Prof, C. S. Srinivasachari 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani 
Dr. Tara Chand 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar (Chairman) 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad will act as the Secretary of the Committee. 


10. Pe coatitution as reported by the Sub Committce appointed at 
the pote feesion along with amendments thereto proposed by 

p’ “| j F i 
members of the Congress was considered and recommended t9 

the Congress for adoption. 7 


ay Bes tat the SERRE resolution be moved from the Chair 
ongress :— “The Indian History Congress i : 

sal ts story sress records its high 

Sense of appreciation of the Services rendered by Sir Shafaat 


Ahmad Khan, the General Seep 2 
aa , the General Secretary, to the Indian History Con 


12. The General Secret 
‘ ‘ary was "0 2 ociati i 
meee (ogee ee reed to get the Association regis- 
13. The invitation e 
tute to the I 
Congress, 


ndion (ey, the Aligarh Historical Research Tnsti- 
ory Congress was recommended to the 


14. The following were elected office-bearerg for 1942 
Rao Sahib c, Ss. Srinivasachari 

Dr. §. Krishnasw, 
Dr. R..G, Majum 
Dr. Tara Chand 
Dr, Bisheshway Prasad 


amy Aiyangar 
General Secretary: dar 


Joint Secretary: 


7 
7 
i 


a 


— 





9-50 a.m. 
Wam., 
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Treasurer: Dr. Banarsi Prasad Saksena 
Members: ~ Rev. Father Heras 


Prof. I. K. Sherwani 
Dr. 8. N. Sen 

Dr. If. C. Raychaudhari 
Dr. M. I. Krishna 

Mr. R. V. Poduval 

Dr. B. R. Bhandarkar 
Dr. M. Rama Rao 

Prof, Sri Ram Sharma. 


President for 1942 session: Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 


Sectional Presidents for 1942 session. 


Section I (Upto 711 A.D.) Dr. V. 8. Sukhtankar. 

Section II (711 to 1206) Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 

Section II (1206 to 1526) Prof. H. K. Sherwani. 

Section IV (1526 to 1765) Dr. K. R. Qanungo. 

Section V (1765 to present day) Rao Bahadur G. S. Sardesai. 
Local Ilistory, if necessary. 


~ 


. 


(Sd.) Bisheshwar Prasad 
Joint Seeretary. 


PROGRAMME 


Sunday, December 21, 1941. 


; yas syed for Presidential Addresses and 
Room 57 of the Arts College was reserved for “res! L S 
Wenenal Busines Meeting, and Room No, 72 for Committee Meetings] 


Photograph of Officers and Members of the Indian History 
Congress. 
Procession of the office-hearers to the dais. 


9-30 a.m, 


Inauguration meeting begins. 


izam’ i d inaugu- 
a1f, the Nizam’s Gracious Message an n 
ys scaled of the Session by H.E. the Chancellor. 


Welcome Address by Tion. the Vice Chancellor. 
Messages to be read by the Local Secretary. 
Blection of the Presidert : 
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Proposer: Dr. 8. Krishnaswamy Aiyangar. 
Seconder: Mr. G, Yazdani. 


Supporters: Prof. Potdar & Dr. 8. N. Sen, 


The President-Elect to be conducted to the Chair by 
Hon. the Vice Chancellor. 
Presidential Address by Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasa. 
chari. 
Presentation of the Report by the General Seeretary, 
Vote of Thanks. 
12 Noon. Inauguration Meeting ends. 


The Historical Exhibition will now be open to Members 
and Guests. 
2 to 3-30 p.m. Sectional Presidential Addresses: 

2 to 2-30 Presidential Address, Seetion 1: Ray-Chau- 
dhri, Caleutta. 
2-30 to 3 Presidential Address, Section 2: Dr. M. H. 
Krishna, Mysore. 
3 to 3-30 Presidential Address, Section 3: Dr. Tripathi, 
Allahabad. 

(3-30 to 4 Presidential Address, History Section 
A.I.0.C.). 
(4 to 4-30 Presidential Address: Archaeological - 
tion A.O.6,). 


4.45 p.m. sal the President’s At Home, Shah Manzil, 

a ation of Matsa ea nae place and his “7 

Seg re an, Town Hal Pana eee aeratons by M0, Ya 

6-30 p.m. Committee Meeting. 

8-30 p.m, ead Khan Bahadur’s Dinner at Bashir Bagh 
Monday, December 22, 1941. 

a aa te General Business Meeting of the Congress. 


Sectional Presidential Addresses : 


9-30 to 10 Presidential Address, Sect 
Commissariat, Bombay. 

10 to 10-80 Presidential Address 
ruce, Lahore, — 

10-30 to 11 Presidential Address 
Yawar Jang Bah 


ion 4: K. B. Prof. 


Section 5: Prof, J. F. 


Section 6: Nawab Ali 
hadur, Hyderabad-Dn, 
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11 a.m. to 1 pmSectional Meetings of all sections. 


2 to 4 p.m. Sectional Meetings of all sections. 

8 to 4-30 p.m. Visit to Nawab Salar Jang Bahadur’s Palace and his col- 
lection of illustrated MSS., jade, old China ete. 

4-30 p.m. Hon, Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur Asafjahi’s At Home, 
River Gardens. 

6-30 p.m. Popular Lecture on ‘‘The Glories of Medieval Gujrat’’ by 
Khan Bahadur Prof. Commissariat, Town Hall, Public 
Gardens, illustrated with Lantern Slides. 

7-45 p.m. Visit to Hyderabad Industrial Exhibition, Public Gardens. 

8-30 p.m. Nawab Salar Jang Bahadur’s Dinner to the Office-bearers 
of the Indian History Congress and the All-India Ori- 
ental Conference (by special invitations), at his City 
Palace. 

Tuesday, December 23, 1941. 
8-30 a.m. Executive Committee Meeting. 


9-30 a.m. -1 p.m.Sectional Meetings of all Sections. 


2 p.m. Excursions to Kondapur. 
2-30 p.m. Business meeting of the Congress. 
Evening Departure of other excursion guests. 


Departure of all other guests. 


(Sd) H. K. Sherwani 
Local Secretary. 


EXCURSIONS 


NOTICE 


The following excursions have been arranged. Members who ce 
to join any of the excursions are requ to Be Nan Parse eas 
: i i 1 vance to the cers-in- 

bus-fare, excluding railway fare) in advan 3 
of tle eda Arrangements will be made only in the case atleast 
20 members desire to take part in individual excursions. 


Old Andhra site of Ist and and Centuries 
AG. Archaeological excavations m pro- 
gress, yielding valuable results. Expenses 
—eonveyance and tea—Rs. 2 per head. 


I, Kondapur : 


9.00 p.m. Leave Hyderabad by Bus. 


per 1941. 
angen: 3-45 pm, Arrive Kondapur. 








Il. Bidar: 


23rd December 1941, 


TI. Aurangabad, 
Ellora, Ajanta Etc., 


23rd December 1941, 
24th December 1941, 
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5-15 p.m. Leave Kondapur. 
7-00 p.m. Arrive Hyderabad, 


Capital of the Bahmani and Baridi Dy. 


nasties. Iamous for its fort, tombs and 
Bidri-ware. Expenses—bus fare, lunch 
and tea—Rs. 3/8 per head. 


8-00 a.m. Leave Hyderabad by Bus, 

11-15 am. Arrive Bidar. 

11-30 am. Visit Bidar Fort. 

12-30 p.m. Visit Sa’adat Spring. 

1-00 ,, Lunch. 

2-00 ,, Visit Barid Shahi Tombs. 

2-45 ,, Visit Mahmud Gawan’s 
College, 

3-15 ,, Visit Farh Bagh. 

4-00 ’’ Visit Bahmani ‘ombs. 


430 ,, Leave Bidar by Bus. 
7-00 ,, Arrive Hyderabad. 


Noted for Buddhist, Jaina and Brahmani- 
eal Caves and also for other Monuments 
such as Daulatabad Fort, Tomb of Aurang- 
zeb, Bibi-ka-Maqbara, ete. Expenses bus 
fare, dinner, breakfast, lunch, tea Rs. 10]- 
per head. 


8-10 pm. Leave Secunderabad by train, 
9-40 am. Arrive Aurangabad. 
9-45 


Visit (and halt) Sonehri 


ie Mahal. 
10-30 Visit Bibi-ka-Maqbara. 
11-00 


Visit Aurangabad Caves, 
11-45, Visit Panchakki, 

12-80 ,, Visit Daulatabad Fort, 
2-00 ,, Lunch at Daulatabad, 


8-00 ,, Visit Khuldabad Monuments. 
4.00 } 
to Visit Ell 
530, J i ora. 
6-30 


» Return to Aurangabad (So- 
nehri Mahal) for Dinner 
and sleep, 





95th December, 1941. 


Iv. Warangal : 


25th December, 1941. 
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7-30 am. Weave for Ajanta. 


10-00 ,, Arrive Ajanta. 
12-00 ,, Lunch at the Caves. 
1-00 ,, Leave for Aurangabad. 
3-15 ,, Arrive Aurangabad. 
3-37 ,, Leave for Hyderabad by train. 


Capital of the Kakatiya Dynasty, 1lih to 
18th Centuries A.D. Famous for its fort, 
Thousand Pillar Temple and Palampet 
Temples and tanks, Expenses Railway 
and bus fare, lunch, tea and dinner 
Rs. 4|8- per head. 


8- 9 am, Leave Hyderabad by trian. 
11-30 pm. Arrive Kazipet. 

8-09 am. Breakfast at Kazipet T. B. 
9.10 ., Visit Thousand Pillar Temple. 
10-12 ,, Visit Warangal Fort. 

12- 2 p.m. Lunch at TB. 

2-6 ,, Visit Palampet Temple and 

Tank. 

6-00 ,, Leave Palampet. 

8-00 , Arrive Warangal. 

8-00 ,, Dinner. 


Departure G, T. Express 
for Madras and Nagpur. 


Officers-in-Charge of Excursions :— 
(Sd.) Abdul Majid Siddiqi, 
(Sd.) Syed Yusuf. 























LIST OF DONORS TO THE RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, 1941. 


Hon'ble Sir Claude Gidney, Resident in Hyderabad ne 
His Excelleney Nawab Sir Ahmad Said Khan Bahadur, President 


OF 


B.G. Rs. 
100 


H.E.H. the Nizam’s Executive Council on 100 
Rt. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari, Member H.E. The Viceroy’s Exe- ; 
ecutive Council. eo if)a) 
Tfon'ble Nawab Mehdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Edueation and Finance 
Member H.E.H. The Nizam’s Executive Council 100 
O.S. Rs. 
Nawab Mehdi Jung Bahadur, Jagirdar 100 
Hon’ble Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, P.W.D. Member I.E.H. 
Nizam’s Executive Council ie 90 
Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, Jagirdar 40 
Hon'ble Sir Theodore and Lady Tasker 30 
Khan Bahadur Ahmad Alladin, Secunderabad 25 
Mr. & Mrs. Crofton 17|8 
Nawab Shoukat Jung Hisamuddowlah Bahadur, Jagirdar 15 
flon’ble Mr, Syed Abdul Aziz, Judicial Member THEE. The 
Nizam’s Executive Council : 15 
Mr. Arvamudu Aiyangar, Advocate 15 
Nawab Mir Akbar Ali Khan Saheb, Advocate spel} 
Col. Nawab Sultan Yar Jung Bahadur ae 15 
Prof. H. K. Sherwani, Head of the Departn ent of Histor 
Politics, Osmania University ‘ ; is Sasa Meme 10 
Nawab Ahsan Yar Juno Bahadur, Retd. Seer 4 p the 
Nizam’s P, WD." ee Set BRE The 16 
Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur, Pregj : Ti ee ; 
Judicial Committee, yerseeent, ELE. The Nizam’s 10 
oo eed oH Jung Bahadur, Judge, High Court Negi 
ab Ali Yawar ung Bahadur, Secrets stituti Affai 
HEH, The Nizam’s Government» 'stitttional Affairs " 
Mr. Mushtaq Ahmad Kh * 
det a ir AXhan, Regional Commercial 
ae 's State Railway, Secunderabad Ah Manager 10 
t, Hasa: if inci : ‘ , is 
n Latif, Principal Osmania Engineering College 10 


SURE pe» 


MS 
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Mr. Ghulam Mahmud Qureshi, Additional Secretary Revenue 
Department ay 10 
Mr. M. Abu Turab, Special Officer, P.W.D. au 10 


Mr. Ghulam Yazdani, Director, Archaeological Department .. 10 
Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Commissioner, Hyderabad 


Municipal Corporation in 10 
Prof. Wahidur Rehman, Head of the Department of Physies Os- 
mania University 6: 10 
B.G. Rs. 
Mrs. B. Chandra, Clo Prof. Dhar, Indore ae 5 
Miss Dipti Dhar, do ne 5 
OS. Rs. 
Mr. M. Nazirullah, Tahsildar, Dewarkunda, Dist. Nalgonda~ .. 5 
Mr. Nadir Shah B. Chenoy, Advocate, Secunderabad I 
Mr, M. Abdullah, Assistant Director, Land Records 5 
Mr. Syed Yusuf, Assistant Director, Arch. Department 5 
Raja Bahadur Venkat Rama Reddy, Ex-Special hs Sarf-e- 
Khas Mubarak i 5 
Khan Saheb I’. K. Suntook, Superintendent, Town Improvement 
Board, Secunderabad fs 5 
Mr. S. M. Askari Jaffari, Assessor and Collector, Hyderabad 
Corporation ie 5 
Mr. Abu Muhammad, Assistant Direetor, Statistics Department 5 
Mr. C. B. Taraporwala, Auditor, N.S.R., Secunderabad 3B 5 


List of Reception Committee Members of the Indian History Congress. 


(In order of enrolment) 


———$—$——_—$———— 


i Osmania 
1. Prof. 1, K. Sherwani, Head of the Department of History, 


University. : i 
2. Nawab Ahsan Yar Jung Bahadur, Jubilee Hill. 
3. R. HL. Crofton Esqr., Begampet. ee 
4. Syed Ali Asghar Bilgrami Esqr., Subedar, Aurangabad. 












a : 

Hp, Prot. T. Virabhadieda, WA. b.T.; Departement Of Baelish, Oeniainia 
University. 

3), C. Raghenathnrall Esqr., Banker, Mustafa Bazar. 

22, Nawab Behadur Yar Jung Bahadur, Mahdavi Manzil, Begath Bazar. 

93. Prof. M. Sayeedtddin, MSe., Mead of the Departinent of Botany, 
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§. Sabibzada Abdur Rahim khan Khalid, Bar-at-Lew, Munsif Bidar, — 

G. Nawab Asker Yar Jung Bahadur, Legal Remembrancer, Hanuman Bi 
Tekri. 





4. Nawab Ghouse Yar Jung Bahadur, Subedar, Medak. 





; y Jsmania University. 

E; Ahmad Khan Hsuyr., Regional C reial Manager, N-S.R, Os . me ‘ : 
a 8. Mushtaq Khan Bsyr., Regional Comme " ial lage R ou. Ghana Nein nn se, Me agi SN avik Guat 
fe ® Dr. Nawab Nazir Yar Jung Bahadur, Judge, High Court. lah, Bogampet. 
bE 40. Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, Constitutional Secretary. 95. Nawab Dost Muhamad Khan Bahadur, King Kothi Roa. 

Ss Beor + Master Gener 3 hilkalguda, Se. 36, Nadir Shah B. Chenoy Esqr., Advocate, Adam Building, James 

11. Syed E es Esqr., Post Master General, 13 A, Chilkalguda, Se 36 ig Bile cate v6 © 
eunderabad. 


37. Saiduz Zaman Esqr., M.A., Clo Nawab Askar Yar Jung Bahadur, 
Fianuman Takri. 


38. Mrs. 0. Crofton, Begampet. 
39. Dr. Hamidullah, M.A, LL.B, Dilitt, D.Phil, Law Department, 
Osmania University. 
40. M. Abu Turab Esqr., A.C.E., Special Officer, P.W.D. 
41, Nawab Shoukat Jung Hissamud Dowlah Bahadur, Shoukat Man- 
sion’, Yakutpura. 
42. Muhammad Faruq Esqr., B.A., ILGS., Singareddi. 


72. Dr. M. Nizamuddin, Head of the Department of Persian, Osmania 
University. 
13. C. B. Taraporvala Esqr., Government Auditor, N. 8. Railway. 


14. Nawab Mirza Yar Jung Bahadur, President, Judicial Committee, 
A.C. Guard Road. 


15. Nawab Mir Akbar Ali Khan Sahib, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, Saifabad. 


16. Syed Muhammad Askari Jafari Esqr., Assessor and Collector of : : 
Hyderabad Corporation 43. Dewan Bahadur Arvamudu Aiyangar, M.B.E., Senior Advocate, 

Sultan Bazar. 

44. Hon'ble Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, ILCS., Member IL.E.H. The 
Nizam’s Executive Council, Jubilee Hill. 


17. Khwaja Muhammad Ahmed Esqr., M.A., LL.B., Assistant Director, 


Archaeological Department and Curator Hyderabad Museum. 
48. Hasan Latif Esqr., Principal, Osmania University Engineering 





45. Syed Shah Muinuddin Husaini Esqr., Jagirdar Bidar. 
ioe 46. Mir Mahmud Ali Esqr., M.A., City College. 7 
ee Director of Mixcize. 47, Muhammad Abdullah Bsqr., B.A. “CS. Assistant Director of Land 
20. Ghulam Mahmood Qureshi Hsqr., Additional Revenue Sceretary. Records. é ; 
21. C, Ramachari Esqr., Vakil, High Court, Mustafa Bazar. ; 48. aoe Hashmi Esqr., Assistant Director, Registration and 
tamps. 


22. Nawab Zain Yar Jung Bahadur, Chief Architect, Kachiguda. 
23. Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, City Palace, Mandi Mir Alam. 
24, A, Venugopal Esqr., Additional District Judge, Secunderabad. 


25. M. Nazirullah Esqr., B.A., LL.B., Tahsildar, Dewarkonda, District 
Nalgonda. 

26. Hon'ble Sir Theodore Tasker, Kt. 
Revenue Member, I1.0, 
gampet, 


49. Prof. Hussain Ali Khan, Provost and Head of the Department of 
English, Osmania University. . 

50. Mrs. P. L. Gupta, B.A., Hon (London), Gool Nest, Somajignda. 

51. Syed Zulfiqar Ali Huqqgani Esyr., B.A, L.T., Principal, Osmania 
College, Gulbarga. 

52. Prof. Hanumantha Rao, M.A.,L.T., Nizam College. 

53. Ghulam Yazdani Esqr., 0.B.E., Director, Archaeological Department- 


‘neil; Chadargh job 
54. Ghulam Rabbani Esqr., B.A, B.T, Principal, at Hig! 


"i C.LE., 0.B.E., 1.C.8., Police and 
II. The Nizam’s Executive Council, Be- 


School. 
27. Lady Tasker. Be i 
28, Khan Pahadn Ahm i 55. Prot, R.Subba Rao, Head of the Department of Telugu, Osmania 
v Ahmed Aladin, 0.B.E., Secunderabad, University. 


29. Dr. AGAent . : 
r. Nawab Sir Amin Jung Bahadur, Kt. Saidabagh. 56. M. Abdur Rahman Khan Esqr., M.Se., AR.GS., Begampet 
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60. 


61. Syed Muhiuddin Esqr., B.A., Joint Educational Secretary. ; 
62. M. Qadir Hussain Esqr., M.A., Principal, Nizam College. a, 
63. Prof. Jamilur Rehman, M.A., Osmania University. s 
64. Syed Muhammad Azam Hsqr., Principal, City College. a 
65. Syed Yousuf Ali Esqr., Secretary, Reforms Department, Saifabad, 
66. Syed Lutf Ahmad Esqr., Assistant Direetor, Medical Department, " 
Malakpet. ea 
67. Syed Yusuf Esqr., Assistant Director, Archaeology Department, Be 
68. Raja Bahadur Venkat Rama Reddy, O.B.E., Special Officer Sarf-e- ‘a 
Khas Mubarak, Kachiguda. &, 
69. Khwaja Muniruddin Esqr., M.A., Lecturer, City College. F 
70. Khan Sahib F. K. Suntook, Superintendent Town Improvement, — 
Secunderabad. - 
71. Miss Leelamani Naidu, M.A., (Cantab.), Osmania University College 
for Women. 
72. Sed Muhammad Younus Esqr., Osmania University Project. 
73. M. M. Anwarullah Esqv., Superintending Engineer, Osmania Uni- f 
versity Project. b 
74. Khatib Abdul Latif Ksqr., Principal, Jagirdar College. ki 
75. Ghulam Qadir Esqr., B.A., Vice-Principal, City College. f 
76. Hon’ble Syed Abdul Aziz, M.A. B 4 


80, 
81. 


ey 


82. 
83. 


84. 


8 


ae 


. Syed Badruddin, Esqr., 1.0.8. 
. B. K. Deshpande Esqr., Zemind 
. Nawab Samad Yar Jung B 


. Pandit Gopal Rao Borgaonkar, Esqr., Advoeat 
86. 


~ Qazi Muhammad Husa: 
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. Nawab Akbar Yar Jung Bahadur, Advocate. 

. Col. Nawab Sultan Yar Jung Bahadur. : 

. Syed Azamuddin Hasan Bilerami Esqr., Assistant Accountant-Ge. B.S 
neral, 

Shaikh Abul Hasan Esqr., B.A., B.T., Divisional Inspector of Schools. 
Warangal. 


} ar-at-Law, Judicial and Keclesias- 
tical Member [H.1.E, The Nizam’s Executive Council 
ar, Bidar. 


ahadur, Defence Secret 


ary, H.E.H. The 
Lancers. 


Nizam’s Government, First 
Bee Vidyasagar Esqr., M 


EAN TLCS. Second T 
Mir Zainul Abedin Esqr., } 


LA, Lecturer, Osmani 
Prof. Agha Muhammad Husain 


Shridhar Wa 
Begampet. 


aluqdar, Gulbarea 

a College, Warangal. 
, Nizam College, 

man Naik Esqr,, B.A,, Bar.-at-Law, “Mauktashram’’ 


Sh 
anker Rao A Borgaonkar Esqr., LLB., Bar-at-Law, Station Road. 


¢, Station Road. 
Syed Lftekhar Husain Esqr., 7314, Darushafa 


é in 8 ; 
Ostianis University, sqr., B.A,, LL.B., Pro Vice-Chancellor, 





; 
a 
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98, Khwaja Moinuddin Ansari Esqr., H.C.8., Political Secretary, 1.E.H. 
‘the Nizam’s Government. 
g9. M. Ashraf Esqr., B.Se., A.M.LE., Assistant Chief Engineer, P.W.D., 
g0, Ghulam Panjtan Esqr., B.A., LL.B., Ist City Magistrate. 
91. Mir Ahmed Ali Khan Hsqr., M.A., M.Ed., Bar.-at-Law, Reader, Os- 
‘mania University. 
92. Prof. Wahidur Rehman, B.Sc., Head of the Department of Physies 
et: Ogmania. University- 
93, M.Nasiruddin Khan Esqr., M.A., Director, Daftar-e-Diwani, Mal and 
~ Mulki. 
94. Prof. K..C. Rai Saksena, M.A., Department of History, Osmania 
University. 
95, Azhar Hasan Esqr., B.A., Home Secretary. 
96. Sajjad Mirza Esqr., Principal, Osmania Training College. 
97. Muhammad Elias Barni Esar., Director, Translation Bureau. 
98. Nawab Asghar Yar Jung Bahadur, M.A. (Oxon.), Advocate, Sta- 
oa tion Road. : 
99. Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Yakub, Constitutional Adviser to I.E.H. 
i The Nizam’s Government. ; 
100, Hafeezullah Esqr., Principal, Osmania Intermediate College, Au- 
rangabad. 
101 ne, Darab Jung Bahadur, Retired Sadarul Muham Sarfkhas 
Mubarak, 64, Alexandra Road, Secunderabad. , & 
102. D, V. Pisolkar Esqr., Retired Assistant Accountant General, Shree- 
vilas, Kachiguda Station Road. iat : 

103, Taqiuddin Esqr., B.A., Deputy Secretary, Constitutional ra +e 
104, Prof. P. K. Ghosh, M.A. (Cantab.), B.S8e., Bend. of pa 
of Surveying, Osmania University Engineering ) 

abad. 
105. Nawab Mehdi Jung Bahadur, Yaqutpura, pelts rs: 
106. Nawab Mehdi Nawaz Jung Bahadur, Commissioner Municip 

poration, Hyderabad. a 
107. Mr. Sripat Rao, B.A., LL.B. Advocate, Sultan er ee 
108. Ahmed Mohiuddin Esqr., Director, Commerce and Indus 5 

derabad. 
109. A. M. Siddiqi Esqr., Osmania University, ae abad. 

j i iversit bad. 

110. Dy. B. K. Das, Osmania University, Hydera ag 

' ed Is sis Director of Statistics, Hyderabad. 
U1. Abu Muhammad Hsqr., Assistant Di 














LIST OF DELEGATES TO THE INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, 1941, 


I. Universities :— 


Agra University: 
1. Mr. J. C. Taluadar, M.A., St. John’s College, Agra. 
9. Mr. L. K. Tripathi, M.A., Christ Church College, Cawnpore. 
$. Mr. Dey Raj, M.A., Christ Church College, Cawnpore. 


Allahabad University : 


1, Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D.Phil., Kayastha Patthshala University — 


College, Allahabad. 
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2. Dr. R. P. Tripathi, M.A., D.Se. (London), Head of the History De. f 


partment, Allahabad University. 
3. Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, M.A., Histery Department, Allahabad Uni- 
versity. 


Annamalai University: 
1. Rao Saheb C. 8. Srinivasachari, M.A., Professor of History. 
Benares Hindu University : 
1. Mr. S. V. Puntambekar, M.A. (Oxon.), Bar.-at-Law, Mead of the 


Department of History. 
2. Dr. Parmatma Saran, M.A., Ph.D., Department of History. 


Bombay University : 


1. The Rey. TH. Heras, S. J., Director, St. Xavier’s College. 
2. Dr. P. M. Joshi, M.A,, Ph.D, Librarian, Bombay University. 


Caleutta University : 


1. Prof. Hemchandra Ray-Chaudhuri, M.A., P : 
; , M.A., Ph.D., Carmichael Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Indian History. ‘ panmichacl. Pag 
Dacea University. 


‘ sy ie Ganguly, M.A., Ph.D., Reader in History. 
- Ur. P. C. Chakraborty, M.A Ph.D., Lect i i 
, M.A., Ph.D. urer in Histor 
3, Mr. K. D, Ghosh, M.A, a 


partment of esas on.), Dip.-Ed. (Oxon.), Head of the De: 


4, Mr, A, 
M. Ahmad, B.C.L., (Oxon.), Barvister-at-Law, Treasurer. 


me 
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te 
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Delhi University : 


1, Dr. If. Qureshi, M.A., Ph.D., St. Stephen’s College, Delhi. 
2 Mr. Ganpat Rai, M.A., Hindu College, Delhi. 


Lucknow University : 


1. Dr. Radha Kumud Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D., P.R.S., Professor of 
Indian History. 

9, Dr. N. L. Chatterjee, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt., Lecturer in Indian His- 
tory. 

2. Dr. 8. K. Banerji, M.A., L.1., Ph.D., Reader in Indian History. 


4, Dr. V. S. Ram, M.A., Ph.D., F.RELS., Professor and Head of the 
Department of Political Science. 


Muslim University, Aligarh: 
1. Mr. Sheikh Abdur Rashid, M.A. 
2. Mr. 8. Moinul Haque, M.A. 


Mysore University : 
1. Mr. P. G. Sathyagirinathan, M.A., Lecturer, Intermediate College, 
Mysore. 
Nagpur University : 
1. Dr. H. CG. Seth, M.A., PhD. (London), King Edward College, 


Amraoti. 
2, Mahamahopadhyaya V. V. Mirashi, M.A., 


Punjab University : ; 
1. Professor J. F. Bruce, M.A., University Professor of History. 


II, Learned Societies :— 


Benares: 


Sri Kashi Vidyapith: 
1. Mr. Bhagavati Prasad. 


Bombay: 


(a) Prince of Wales Museum: 

1. Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A., M-R.AS,, Curator, 
(b) Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay Branch: 
1. Khan Bahadur Prof. M. 8. Commissariat. 
2. Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A. 

3. Dr. P. M, Joshi, M.A., Ph.D. 


Archaeological Section. 


Morris College, Nagpur. 











peien 
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fe) Shree Forbes Gujarati Sabha Mandir, Bombay 4. 


1. Mr. R. G. Gyani, M.A. 
2. Mr. M. O. Kokil. 
3. Mr, Manibhai Dwivedi. 


Calcutta: 


(a) Bangiya Sahitya Parishad Mandir; 
1. Mr. Saradindu Narayan Roy, Pragna, M.A. 
2. Prof. Jagannath Ganguly, M.A., B.L. 
(b) Greater India Society : 

1. Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit. 

2. Mr. O. C. Ganguly. 

3. Professor U. N. Ghoshal. 

4, Dr. Nihar-ranjan Ray. 

5. Mr. Jitendra Nath Banerjea. 

(ce) The Indian Research Institute: 

1, Dr. H. C. Ray, M.A., Ph.D., D.Litt. 
(d) Royal Asiatie Society of Bengal. 

1. Dr. 8. K. Chatterji. 

2. Dr. U. N. Ghoshal. 

3. Mr. Ghulam Yazdani. 


Chandrapur: 


The Mahakosala Historical Society : 

1. Pandit L. P. Pandeya Sarma, M.N.S.T. 
2. Pandit P. L. Pandeya, B.A., LL.B. 

3. Mr. P. L. Gupta. 


Gauhati: 
Kamarupa Anusandhan Samiti. 
tle ibe Poh Goswami, 1.S.0, 
2. Mr. S. Kutaki. 
3. Mr. P. D, Chaudhury, M.A,, B.L. 
4. Mr. D, Goswami, M.A., BL. 
5. Mr. S. C. Rajkhowa, M.A, 
6. Mr. B. K, Barua, M.A., B.L. 


Hyderabad Deccan: 


Kutub Khana Sa‘ idya, 
1. Mr. Abdul Azeem. 
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Lucknow: 
_P. Historical Society, Provincial Museum: 


a | 


_ Mr. V. 8. Agrawala, M.A. 

. Mr. M. M. Nagar, M.A. 

_ Dr. R. K. Mookerji, M.A., Ph.D. 
Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal. 

. Pt. Rameshwar Dayal. 


Oe oo be 


Madras: 
The Adyar Library (Theosophical Society) : 
1. Myr. A. N. Krishna Aiyangar. 


Nagpur : 
The C. P. Research Society : 
1, Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. V. V. Mirashi. 
9. Professor 8. N. Banhatti, M.A., L.T. 
3. Mr. H. N. Nene, M.A., L.T. 


Paris. 
The Alliance Francaise. 


1. Mr, A. Lehuraux. 
Poona: 


Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute: 
1. Dr. V. S. Sukhtankar, M.A., Ph.D. 

2. Prof. D. V. Potdar, B.A. 

3. Rao Bahadur G. 8. Sardesai, B.A. 


Rajahmundry : 

Andhra Historical Researeh Society : 
. My. B. V. Krishnarao, M.A., B.L. 
Mr. G. Narayanaswami Iyer, M.A. 
Mr. N. Kedari Rao, M.A. 


Mr. R. Subbarao, M.A. 
Mr, M. Annareddi, B.A. 


— 


(a aia 


Ill. Indian States :— 
Baroda: 


1. My. C. V. Joshi, M.A., Raj Daftardar. 
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Gwalior: 
1. Dr. Prakash Chandra, M.A., LL.B., Ph.D. 


Jodhpur: 
1, Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu. 


Mayurbhanj: 
1. Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S., F.R.A.I. 
Patiala: 


1. Professor S. N. Bannerjee, M.A. 
IV. Governments :— 


Government of India (Archaeological Department) : 


1. Dr. 8. N. Sen, Keeper of Imperial Records. 


Government of N.W.F. Province: 
1. Mr. M. A. Shakur, B.A., Curator, Peshaw 
Government of Portuguese India: 


1. Mr. Panduranga S. §. Pissulencar. 


V. Colleges, 
Bombay: 
(a) St. Xavier’s College: 
1. Rey. Father H. Heras. 


2. Professor G. M. Moraes. 

3. Mr. William Coelho. 

(b) Indian Historical Research Institute: 
1. Mr. Patrocinio De Souza, M.A. 

2. Mr. Jal Birdy, B.A. 

8. Mr. L. B. Keny, B.A, 

4, Mr. G.N. Saletore, B.A. 

5. Mr. K, K, D, Merchant, B.A, 


ar Museum, 





Calicut : 
Zamorin’s College. 


1. Mr. K. V. Krishna Ayyar, M.A. 


Caleutta : 
Hoogly Mohsin College :— 
1. Babu Jatindranath Sikdar, M.A. 


Ceylon: 
Ceylon University College, Colombo. 


1, Dr. G. C. Mendis. 


Daulatpur : 
Hindu Academy (Khulna) : 
1, Mr. D. N. Mukherjee. 
Ferozepore: 
R.S. D. College: 
1. Mr. F. C. Arora. 
Jhansi: 
Government Intermediate College: 
1. Mr. I. H. Jilani, M.A. 
Monghyr : 
Diamond Jubilee College: 
1, Mr. K. P. Mitra, M.A., B.L., Sahitya kaustuba. 


Nasik: 


Gokhale Education Society’s Hansraj Pragji Thackersey College. 


1. Prof, Dr. V. K. Bhandarkar. 
Poona: 


Fergusson College: 


1. Prof. B. D. Verma. 











List of Members of the Indian History Congress. 
A 
1, Acharya, Mr. P. State Archaeologist, Mayurbhanj State. 


2. Advani, Mr. A. B.; M.A.,LL.B., Ex-Vice-Principal, T.L.C. Model High 
School, A.R.P. Training Officer, Karachi. 


3. Agrawala, Mr. V. S.; Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
4. Ahmad, Mr. A. M.. Treasurer Dacca University, Dacca. 


5. Ahmed Ali Khan, Mr. Mir.; M.A., B.Ed., Osmania Training College, 
Hyderabad. 





6. Ahmad, Mr, Khwaja Mohd.; M.A., LL.B., Moulvi Fazil, Assistant — 


director of Archaeology and Curator Hyderabad Museum. 
7. Ahmad, Mr. Sayyid Sirajuddin; M.A., Lecturer in History, Osmania 
University, Hyderabad. 
8. Ahmad, Dr. Aziz; M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Warden S. S. East. Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 
§. Aiyangar, M. A. N. Krishna; M.A., L.7., Joint Editor, Adyar Bulletin, 
Adyar Library Theosophical Society, Adyar, Madras. 
10, Aiyangar, Dewan Bahadur Dr. S. K.; M.A., Ph.D., F.RHist.S., Sri- 
padam, 143, Brodees Road, Madras. 
. Akbar Ali Khan, Nawab Meer; B.A., L™.B., I 
Hyderabad Deccan. 


12. Ali, Mr, Syed Altaf 
Aligarh. 


13. Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, Nawab; B.A. (Oxon.), Constitutional Se- 
eretary, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad Deccan. 
14. Altekar, Dr. A. S.; M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., Professor of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture, Hindu University, Benares. 
( Anant, Mr. Mavlankar Narain ; M.A., LL.B., Assistant Professor of 
History and Economies, Fergusson College, Poona 4. 
16. Ansari, Mr. Mohd. Azhar: 


r ; M.A., Research Student Clo Nawab Asghar 
Yar Jung Bahadur, Sumajiguda, Hyderabad. ie 


17. Anup Chand, Mr, M.A., Anand Building, Nawarkot, Lahore, 
18, Archaeology, The Superintendent of, Patn: 
19. Arora, Mr. FP, C.; Principal 
20. Ashraf, Mr Khwaja Muhammad 

» Mr. M ad; M.A. B.T., P.C.S. aster 
ee oe Training School P.O. Islamia Collage, Se 
- ke ari, Mr. Syed Husain, Assistant Professor, Patna College, Patna. 
es oie Mr. R.S.; Allahabad University, Allahabad. 
» Ayyar, Mr, be V. Krishna; M.A., Zamorin’s College, Calicut. 


1 


= 


sar.-at-Law, Advocate, 


; Sultan Jahan Manzil, Muslim University, 


= 


a State, Balangar. 
, R.S.D. College, Fivozepur, Punjab. 





47. 
48. 


49) 


_ Banerjea, 


3. Banerji, 


. Batliwala, Miss Papai. M. 


. Bhattacharya, Prof. Sukumar; M.A, A 


. Bhattasali, Dr. N. K.; M.A., Ph.D., Cun 
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Azeem, Mr. Abdul; The Librarian, Saeedia Library, Jam Bagh, 


Troop Bazar, Hyderabad-Deeean, 


Aziz, Mr. Rashid; B.A., Clo Prof. J. F. Bruce, Punjab University. 


B 


96. Balkrishna, Mr. V.; M.A., Clo Prof. D. D. Varma, Anand Bhawan, 


Near P.Y.C. Poona 4. 


Mr. Jitandranath; Lecturer Caleutta University, 616 
Monohorpurkur Road, Kalighat, Calcutta. 


Banerji, Mr. Ambuj Nath; 16.A. Furriapukur Street, Shambazar, 


Caleutta. 
sanerjee, Mr. Anilehander; Clo A. Mookerji & Bros., 6. College 
Square, Caleutta. oe 
Zanerji, Prof. Ramesh Chandra; Professor of History Victoria Col- 
lege, Ratanganj, Jessore. 


Banerji, Prof. S. N.; Mahindra College, Patiala State. 
Banerji, Dr. S. K.; M.A., L.T., Ph.D., Rai Behari Lal Road, Lucknow. 


Mr. Shantimoy; Headmaster Government High School, 
Mirzapur. 


Banhatti, Prof. S. N.; M.A., LL.B., Professor of Marathi, Morris Col- 


lege, Nagpur. 
Barua, Prof. B.K.; M.A., B.L., Cotton College, Gauhati, Assam. Z 
Basu, Dr. K. K.; M.A., Ph.D., Atul Bhawan, Moosa Chowk, Bhagalpur. 
; St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
Bedi, Mr. P.N.8.; B.A., Cjo Prof. J. F. Bruce, Punjab University. 


39. Bhandarkar, Dr. D. R.; 2|1 Lovelock Street, Cala, 
. Bhandarkar, Dr. V. K.; Ph.D., ILP.T. College, He 
. St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 
. Bharucha, Mr. R.M.; St. Xavier's Co a : 
Bhave. Mr. V. K.; Kesari and Moharatta Office, 568, Narayanpet, 


Poona 2. 


3. Bhatnagar, Mr. 0. P.; M.A., Lecturer, Allahabad University. 
. Bhattasharya, Mr. K.; M.A., Histor 


y Department, Benares Hindu 
one shotosh College, 16, Basanta 
<alighat, Caleutta. 
Bose Road, P.O. Kalighat, Cale eS neue 
Dacca. “a 
Billimoria, Mr. N. M.; Secretary Sin 
? : : 
Birdy, Mr. Jal Pastenji; M.A., B.T., Petit Orphanage, 
Parel, Bombay. 
Bruee, Prof, J. F., M.A., (Oxon.), MA. ( 
tory, University Hall, Lahore. 


Historical Society, Karachi. 
Lal Bagh, 


Sydney), Professor of His- 








——— 
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Cc 

50. Chachtai. Dr. M. A., D. Litt. (Paris), Deccan College Post Graduate 
and Research Institute, Poona. 

51. Chakrabarti, Mr. A.; P. 148, Janak Road, P.O. Rashbehari Avenne, 
Caleutta. 

52. Chakrabarti, Mr. Bisheshwar; Author and Journalist, Barhamganj 
Dist. Faridpur, Bengal. 

53. Chakravarti, Dr. P. C.; M.A., Ph.D., Purama Paltan, Ramna, Dacca. 

54. Chandra, Mrs. B., Clo Prof. Dhar, No. 5. Murari Mohala, Indore. 

55. Chandra, Dr. Prakash; Victoria College, Gwalior. 

56. Chatterjee, Mr. K. R.; Serampur College, Serampur, Beng: 

57. Chatterji, Dr. Nandalal; M.A., D.Litt., Lucknow University, Sunder 
Bagh, Lucknow. 

58. Chatterji, Dr. R. B.; Ph.D., D.Litt., Begam Bridge, Meerv:. 

59. Chattopadhyaya, Mr. K.; M.A., Lecturer in Sanskrit, Allahabad 
University. 

60. Chaturvedi, Mr. R. N.; D.A.V. College, Benares. 

61. Coelho, Prof. William; M.A., St. Xavier’s College, Bombey. 

62. Commissariat, Khan Bahadur Prof. M. S.; M.A., LES. (Retd.), 
Mubarak Manzil, Hughes Road, Bombay 7. 

D 
63. Dargahwala, Mr. Imamuddin S.; Journalist, Dargah Sharif, Navsari. 
64 


76. 
Hil, 
78, 


. Dayal, Rai Bahadur Prayag; 80, Latouche Road, Lucknow, 
. Das, Mr. Ghanshyam ; Ravenshaw College, Cuttock. 

. Das-Gupta, Mr. S. N.; 76, Badshah Bagh, Lucknow. 

. Dayal, Mr. Rameshwar; Deputy Collector, 
. Deshpande, Mr. Y, K.; Shradashram, Yeotmal, I 
. Dutta, Dr. K. K.; Patna College, Patna. 

. Dhar, Prof. 8. N.; 5, Murari Mohalla, Indore CI. 
. Dhar, Mrs.; 5, Murari Mohalla, Indore CI, 

- Dhar, Miss Dipti; 5, Murari Mohall 
} Dhunjeebhoy, Miss Hilla D.; § 
. Dikshit, Rao Baha 


Fyzabad 


3erar, 
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Inaugural Address by His Excellency Colonel Sir Ahmad Said Khan 
Bahadur, K.C.8.1., K.C.1.E., M.B.E., LL.D., Nawab of Chhatari, President, 
Executive Council, Chancellor, Osmania University and Vice-Patron, 
Indian History Congress. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


T cannot make a happier beginning than by discharging the first duty 
entrusted to me, that of delivering the gracious Message sent to you by the 
distinguished Patron of this session, His Exalted Highness the Nizam of 
Hyderabad and Berar. The Message reads :— 








“*T WAVE MUCH PLEASURE IN WELCOMING THE DYE SESSION OF THE 
INDIAN Hisrory ConGRrEss To THE CAprrAL, OF MY DOMINIONS. 
1 AM PLEASED 'TO LEARN TH \T DURING THE COMPARATIVELY SHORT 
PERIOD OF ITS EXISTENCE He Hisrory CONGRESS HAS PLAYED 
\ VERY IMPORTANT PART IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF Historica 
RESEARCH AND IS: TAKING PRACTICAL STEPS FOR BRINGING OUT 
\ COMPREHENSIVE History oF INDIA SPONSORED BY SOME OF THE 
MOST EMINENT OF OUR HISTORIANS. A SIMILAR SCHEME FOR 
THE COMPILATION OF AN AUTHORITATIVE Hisrory OF THE 
DECCAN IS BEING CONSIDERED BY MY GOVERNMENT, AND T AM 
CONFIDENT ‘THAT IT WILT RECHIVE THE CO-OPERATION OF THOSE 
OF YOU INTERESTED IN THE HISTORY OF SouTHERN INDIA, 
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“T WISH SUCCESS TO YOUR LABOURS AND DELIBERATIONS WHICH T jy 
SURE FURTHER FOSTER THE SPIRIT OF UNBIASSED SCIENTIFIC EY. 
quiry.’’ 


Ladies and Gentlemen. 


It is a matter of great delight for me to see you all assembled in Hy. 
derabad. ° It is the first time that your Congress is holding its session in 
this city which, together with the Dominions of which it is the Capital, ; 
provides in more ways than one a suitable environment for the delibera. ‘ 
tions of a body devoted to the pursuit of history. You will see age-long | 


TIRE 


burial cairns here with their wealth of deposits; Jain, Buddhist and Brah. — 


manic caves and temples; mosques and tombs of the Tughluq, the Bahmani, F 
the Qutub Shahi and the Moghal periods, one of the principal seats of the 
Sikh faith ; Christian churches and Parsi houses of worship. They are the 
symbols of a long rule of tolerance which has given to all the diverse cul. : 
tures of the peoples of India a homely soil in which to grow, and grow in | 
harmony. A similar synthesis will be seen in the growth of this city; heir # 
to the traditions of the Mughals in the hey-day of their glory, it is under. 
going a process of healthy modernisation, and presents a picture of the — 
glorious old marching side by side with the progressive new. i 

The University itself, whose guests of honour you are, is a conscious 
embodiment of the same process, for, while it imparts the teaching of 
ancient learning and languages and the humanities, it also teaches modern 
sciences and arts—all in the most widely understood language of India 
Even its buildings signify an endeavour to harmonize the best features of 
Hindu and Muslim architectural conceptions. 


Our long history has not only left traces in ancient monuments like 
the rock-temples of Ellora, the frescoes of Ajanta and in the forts and 
tombs of Goleonda and Aurangabad, but also in old arts and industries, 
like the hand-made paper of Kaghazipura, the silver filigree of Warangal, 
the Himru of Aurangabad, the gold-lace of Pattan and the silver inlay of 
Bidar. Evidences of our history are also preserved carefully, even 
jealously, in the magnificent palm-leaf collection housed in the University 
Library, the priceless documents of Qutub Shahi, Mughal and Asafiah 
times in our Record Office and in the valuable manuscripts of the Asafiah 
Library. There are innumerable private collections too, while the relics 


assembled in the Hyderabad Museum also bear witness to our rich and 
varied past. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: We 
The historian of the future, p 
a better view and see also mu 
ean notice. But his judgem 
around us, both within and 


are living in anxious and critical times. 
assing judgement on our days, may obtain 
ch more than we, at this proximity of time, 
ent on one aspect. of what is happening 


es abroad, may well he anticipated, that we have 
ever heen closer to a graver menace for centuries and there has never 


heen a greater need for unity in our ranks. A little over a 
: anks. : a year ago, we 
cS fateful fall of one of the mightiest nations ugh disunity. 
meee Dower which struck that deadly blow to France has since 
ed oa against the might of Russia, our neighbour. When all else 
ed, it may be that this enemy knocking at our gates may serve 10 
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t 
unite us in defence of our common heritage and all that it implies and 
holds. In that task you historians can help your country and the future 
generations more perhaps than ean any one else, for you are the inter. 
reters of a past which we all share alike. To present that past, its glories 
and its achievements, its failures and its disasters, without bias but with 
sympathy, without malice but with understanding, is an aim worthy of 


attainment, for on such a rendering and treatment of our past depends 
largely the future of the Indian perspective. 


I have now much pleasure in declaring open the Fifth Session of the 
Indian History Congress. You have all my good wishes for successful 
session and I trust that wien the time comes for you to leave our eity you 
will take back with you the best of memories, and friendships which may 
last. 


Address by the Hon’ ble Nawab Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Education 
and Finance Member, H.E.H. the Nizam’s Government, Vice-Chancellor, 
Osmania University and Chairman, Reception Committee of the Indian 
History Congress. 


Mr, President, Members of the Indian History Congress, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, 


It is my pleasant duty to welcome the members and delegates of the 
Indian History Congress to Hyderabad, and I do so not only as Chairman 
of the Reception Committee but also as Vice-chancellor of the Osmania 
University whose guests they are, and as Member-in-charge of Education 
in the Government of this State.It is the first time that the Indian History 
Uongress has met in the Capital of these Dominions; I hope it will come 
again and that we shall have an opportunity of reviving the friendships 
and associations created to-day. 


History has a special place in any course of education as it is essential 
hoth as a basis and for completion of edueation. Similarly, historical re- 
Search is of national importance. You will no doubt be interested, from 
both these points of view, to learn that our Edueation Department 

4 prepared special text-hooks based on what Sir Akbar Hydari had 

called ““deeommunalisation.”? We are also about to undertake, with the 

help both of local and outside scholars, the preparation of a History of 

fis Dominions which will not consist of the narration of purely political 

ii ties, but will contain also a detailed survey of our social, economic, 
tustrative and cultural development. 


nia Hhsap as in other respects, these Dominions pagmitle a vapors 

the onteom study. Like Urdu, the language of this Universi soe a 

thinione ru’ Of the meeting of two great peoples and cultures, t pee 
0S have been the common meeting-place of different cultures an 


different i 
ferent Peoples, Within their boundaries are to be found the capitals 
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of the Chalukyas, the Yadhavas, the Kakatiyas, the Bahmanis and the 
Quth Shahis. “Aurangabad, which was the virtual capital of India fep 95 
years and of the Deccan during the early Asaf Jahi rule, is now the heag. 
quarters of one of our revenue divisions. These powerful States have left 
their traces, and the statesmanship of the Asaf Jahi dynasty has retained 
and fostered the best that was found in their traditions. 


It is this richness and variety of our history which makes me welcome 
in particular the inclusioa in your session this year of a section devoted 
to local history, and the number of papers which, I understand have been 
received for that section from other parts of India show that the Decean 
vontinues to attract scholars. This is as it should be, for, in addition to 
interest in our history as such, there is also a vast field open for historical 
biographies as the Deecan has produced great statesman and warriors, 
saints and writers, painters and poets, and one of the greatest historians 
of India, Ferishta, had his home in the Deccan. The recent steps we have 
taken by the appointment of a special Committee to deal with the Preser. 
vation and publication of historical documents, and personal contacts with 
scholars of history like yourselves, not to’mention the deliberations of 
bodies like yours, are certain to promote and intensify interest among our 
own students and scholars and lead to a wider co-operation in historical 
research, 


Apart from the excusable zeal of a host who always wishes to accom- 
modate his guests with him, one of the further reasons for our having made 
arrangements for your stay within the campus of the University and in the 
University hostels is that you still remain and would no doubt like to re- 
main students in spirit and ideals, even though many of you may have 
forgotten the hostel life of your earlier University days. We thought 
that the academic atmosphere suited to scholarly pursuits and functions 
connected with them would be a sufficient set-off against such small incon- 
venllences as you may experience. Weare also making you travel in erude- 
oil buses where we would have much liked to give you better conveyances, 
but for that you must blame the Nazis and Japanese who have sprung 4 


war on us and appreciate our endeavours to make economies in the use of 
such essentials at this time as petrol. 


Loeal response to our invitation to membership of the Reception Com- 


Warne hes Heh Tam glad to Say, considerable and I would like to men- 
act OF our having received substantial donations towards our 


expenses, in particular from the d "Gi i - 
dstebad tron hg abe a he Ton’ble Mr, Gidney, the Resident at Hy- 


z aid Khan of Chhatari, President of our Execu- 
cree ‘Mrs Ran cee Hear, Sip Theodore Taskes 

Tar Jamo Dera eotton, Raja Dharam Karan Bahadur, 
ie. A es Bahadur, Nawab Shaukat Jung Bahadur, Nawab 
Ahmed Alladin Pee “vey Akbar Yar Jung Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 
trouble which Sir Ahmed Said weet We ate all deeply conscious of the 
five: Council, hee cn ed Said Khan of Chhatari, President of our Hxect- 
sion; we shall he en; n im coming to us to-day and inaugurating this ses- 

enjoying his kind hospitality at tea thi afternoon, Our 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
By 


Rao Saheb Professor C. 8. SRINIVASACHARI, M.A., 


Head of the Department of History and Politics, Annamalai University, 


I am deeply gratefui to vou all for the honour you have done me by 
asking me to preside over this, the Fifth Session of the Indian History 
Congress, under the auspices of the Osmania University and of its noble 
Patron, His Exalted Highness, Sultan-i-Ulum, the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and Berar. 


T am conscious that I am unequal to the task assigned to me, and the 
small amount of work I have done in a limited field of Indian History ecan- 
not constitute in itself any valid claim to preside over a distinguished 
body of scholars and research workers of varied experience. I feel that 
my choice to this chair has proceeded from a conviction of the fundamental 
equality of all workers in the democracy of scholarship. I am sustain- 
ed in the discharge of the onerous burden laid upon me by the conciousness 
that I shall most readily receive your indulgence and kind support in the 
performance of my duties. 


The very first idea that strikes me and, indeed. should be uppermost in 
the mind of every student of the history of our land, is how best to harmo- 
nise the energies of all workers and their output of historical material of 
every kind so as to evolve some order from the prevailing disarray, on 
account of which the growing mass of scholarship finds it difficult to deve- 
lop into definite and fruitful Shape. The materials of study have become 
extensive and are growing in volume and variety with every passing de- 
cade—nay, every year.—with such giant strides that the best hope and 
prospect of securing a real advance in the study lies in its being left to be 
synthesised by a syndicate of scholars acting on the principle of a harmo- 
nious division of labour in exploring the original sources of information 
relating to every topic and évery period. 


Great indeed has been the procr di i 
Gr a § he progress of our knowledge of Indian His- 
tory since the day when Sir William Jones lighted in 1793 upon the 


ee fain Chronology, and sinee James Prinsep ushered in a 
alphabets of es “ar by his decipherment of the forgotton 
our History has to noian inscriptions, Certainly, the vista of 
regarded as ae oe more and more into what may be 
seale by the Sea, aan was widened on an unparallelled 
he most pressing need a eat of the Indus Valley Civilization. 
tation of the material a ae in 18 2 correct, impartial and just interpre- 
which still Dediiine ites oe as thus accumulated and many parts of 
that urgently cally 1 get Euatgiton or even new interpretation, a task 
being tied to ah ton. y .o best minds of the land to save history ‘from 
'e chariot wheels of Perverted sectionalism and to 
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remove the miasma of suspicion, insinuation and downright untruth 
that have been growing up in the land.’”’ This disease of insidious 
growth has been apparent to observers for some time. 


Against 
it the teacher, the researcher, the general scholar and, aio all 
the writer of text-books, have to most carefully guard fitterisel tex 


History is not propaganda, nor is it rude and vulgar publicity. 
That it runs the serious risk of being made to subserve propaganda 
purposes is plain, particularly to those who are conversant with the cons- 
cious, but highly condemnable, attitude of writers who deliberately try 
{o hold up to ridicule great and honoured personages, whether Hindu 
or Muslim, Indian or European. The exploitation of historical resources 
should always be conducted with a eritical mind and with judgement, and 
the building of conclusions should be made on the most thorough and un- 
prejudiced bases possible. Pictures of the past occasionally lend them- 
selves to the possibility of getting refined by the charm of guessing ancient 
motives from the records of ancient deeds. But to a much larger propor- 
tion they come out distorted from the true and proper perspective by a 
projection consciously, or even unconsciously, made of more modern and 
even contemporary ideas at work in the mind of the writer. This is a 
defect to which writers on the history of ancient epochs are prone. 


Another equally potent and insidious danger is that which has been 
deseribed by G. M, Trevelyan as a sort of reaction as much marking the 
method of historical as of political progress. Conclusions which have 
been accepted for a great length of time and have consequently become 
stereo-typed, may in some cases be found to be based upon insufficient 
data; and such eonclusions to which faddists become, in their manner, 
indissolubly wedded, grow to be formidable obstacles in the way of even 
an initial examination of new theories that may go against them. This 
danger is particularly marked in those aspects of Indian historical studies 
that are associated with questions of race and culture-contacts and an 
examination of the social order and changes affecting them. They also 
bring into delicate and complex reflection the principles of nationality 
and patriotism. Again, the difficulty of interpretation of the lines of true 
historical development in these fields is rendered all the greater by an 
ideal that some historians have in view, namely, the reflection of the spirit 
of the period of study taken up in the light of a conception of truth, which 
concerns more the spirit than the letter of the recorded word. Tt may be 
pointed out that several Indian writers, particularly those working on the 
Period of British rule, have expressed a disproportionately stressed admi- 
vation for English political and administrative ideals, while the European 
historian of the same epoch is in danger of falling into a tilted national or 
racial bias that must necessarily warp the formation of balanced conclu- 
sions. This danger of impaired judgement and deficiency of a balanced 
Vision operated in the minds of a large number of the Hindu historians of 
the age of Muslim domination, as well as in those of their Muslim counter. 
Parts. Tt is these that have made many otherwise able pieces of work sink 
M value in the developing web of historical scholarship of our country. 


a 
th Statements abont past events are in reality re-statements made after 
tae examination of the available evidence accumulated by the writer ea 
med; and in most cases, the restatement ‘‘is a selection dominated by 
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ideas current now from the restricted contents of the original statements,” 


Every statement involves a subjective presentation, as the personal ele. 


ment will colour, in a greater or less measure, each restatement made 
though care may be taken by the individual author to avoid the projection 
of any positive personal bias into his conclusions. The personal bias jg 
most natural and inevitable in the treatment of recent events, but is possi. 
ble cven in the study of the past. The historian of ancient times has, in. 
deed. a very cardinal duty to live through, in his own mind, into the past, 
and he generally runs the risk of subordinating facts that might have had 
fundamentally different spiritual and contemporary significance. Momm. 
sen has pleaded that history should be neither written nor made without 
love or hate We know that in many cases the intensity of personal feel- 
ing inseparable from patriotism and politics, has given history its specific 
quality of intellectual, moral and emotional excellence and at the same 
time has been a formidable obstacle to the development of true, accurate 
and impartial historiography. The golden mean between these two ex- 
tremes is difficult to arrive at, particularly for those who are engaged in 
presenting the history of formative epochs and constructive forces; and 
it is still more difficult to portary historical personalities and their impell: 
ing energies, in all complete accuracy of their lives and ideals, without 
” {respassing into either of these antithetie dangers. Such has been the ex- 
perience even of our most scholarly historians of personalities like Akbar, 
Asoka and Sivaji and of national movements like that of the Marathas. 


In the field of British Indian History the danger of such insidious 
forces is particularly marked. The question may be asked: ‘Is it possi- 
bie to combime the scholastic, frigid and unemotional spirit of sober seho- 
larship with the enthusiasm that should mark the avid interpreter anxious 
to find out energising ideas and present them in forceful form?’ Will it 
not be good that every historical composition should be marked by an 
intensity of personal feeling that should be inseparable from patriotism 
and politics? But we should be also aware of the obstacles to the deve- 
lopment of true historiography that lie behind this assumption. To take 
only a single-example:—It is a most delicate and difficult task to decide 
when and how Sivaji came to be animated by the goal of a Maratha Pad- 
shahi, and when, if at all, the subsequent ideal of a Hindu Pad-Padshahi 
dawned on him. In the guise of dealing with the Zeitgeist, some writers 


have unconsciously put their own mental texture and environment into 
their pictures of the past. 


Similar and related questions whether History can justifiably help the 
es of the highest, aspirations of the national or the human spirit. 
and whether it should consciously aim at presenting a wide philosophie 


vision comprehending a clear synthesis of forces wid f 
) t : der than those 0 
renee poairy or age, are intriguing problems for historians to attempt 
So would appear to be impossible of final decisive solution. 
oat ae or a representation of our ancient history by exaggerated pic 
Me te z io : eat of earlier generations with a view to infusing 
es Mae 0 ae is that it will take the writer very near to the 
heen meat! ecome fatally coloured by avowed partisanship and 
ES Eine ee y eae ae we unanimous advice from our venue 


The learned Bishop Stubbs stresses the 
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great value that should always be attached to the drawing of a moral by 
a teacher and the student of History, and would hold that the marrow 
of civilised History 1s ethical and not metaphysical, and the underlying 
motives of Progress as manifested in the march of the Historical Muse 
through the corridors of time, should pass along the maze of the shades of 
right and wrong. We are also bound to hold as the highest truth that 
the object of all right research in History should he its freedom from every 
partiality of ideas and ideology and its entire dependence on its material 
for its conclusions. 


According to Lord Acton, the historian should never debase the moral 
ewrency or lower the standard of rectitude. Lord Haldane, the embodi- 
ment of Liberalism. in: the field of historical and philosophical thought, 
thus says:—‘‘The historian will fail hopelessly if he seeks to be a mere 
recorder. For the truth about the whole, the expression of which is what 
matters, was not realised in its completeness until time and the working 
of the spirit of the period had enabled the process developed in a succession 
of particular events to be completed ...... His business is to select in the 
light of a larger conception of the truth. He must look at his period as a 
whole and in the completeness of its development. And this is a task 
rather of the spirit than of the letter.’’ 


A further examination of the question of partiality, racial or cultural 
or even institutional, which has coloured the work of historians in the 
field of Indian History, leads one to an examination of the views expressed 
hy different master-minds of History from the days of the Greek Polyhis- 
tor, Polybius, to Bishop Mandell Creighton and G. M. Trevelyan. Poly- 
bius put forward an impassioned plea for impartiality in historical judg- 
ments. He urged that directly a man assumed the moral attitude of a 
historian, he should forget totally all considerations of friendship and 
patriotism. Bishop Creighton, on the other side, warns the historical 
worker against the cult of impartiality whick would develop dullness and 
paralyse the judgment. Professor Trevelyan has opined that “History 
must be thought about from some stand-point, and the cant of pure im- 
partiality in History only equalled by the cant of pure historical facts 
having value except as food for thought and speculation.” 


_ The ideal of impartiality is perhaps far more easily attainable by men 
writing on the histories of foreign countries and of distant periods of 
time widely removed from their own days, as such distance provides the 
mental and moral isolation, deemed to be necessary between the historian 
and the subject matter of his work, for enabling him to attain an ideally 
partial temper. This positive distancing should be done by the histo- 
tical worker with the conscious skill of the trained artist. I may well 
Tepeat here what I have urged on another platform. Cannot one justifi- 
« y ask that this distance of attitude arising from a rigid impart 

‘nd and judgement should be kept up on a most rigorous scale and sho ; 
devct be allowed to be lost by any consideration of pride or by a natura 
trek gild the past? How often have pictures of the past based sy be 

itera ideas been drawn by writers, largely Indian, _but inclu ne 
effe 8ners also, on the genesis of Dravidian and Aryan civilisations, 
ct of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of South India and the 
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consequent inter-twining of cults and beliefs, the bearings of the impag 
of the one civilisation on the other and even the less uncertain, but mor 
elusive, inter-action of the forees of the North upon the South and vigg. 


versa? Similar dangers are to be avoided by interpreters of the Indian 
eulture into the central, western and sout-eastern regions of Asig, 


our knowledge of which has been growing by leaps and bounds jy 


the last two decades, and to which some of our eminent scholars both ip | 
Bengal and in Madras have been making valuable contributions. The _ 


eulture-contacts of Indian with the outside world are fields which ar 
particularly susceptible to the maisfestation of the syptoms of such an 
outlook. 


In this connection one may with advantage remember the warning 
given by Dr. Finot, the distinguished Director of the Indo-French School 
of Oriental Research at Hanoi, that ‘‘it is impossible to trace clearly the 
evolution of Indian civilisation in Indo-China in all its definite stages 
without great precaution being taken and to show how the ideas and social 
institutions of India came to be transformed at the touch of foreign races 
of quite a different turn of mind.’’ 


A two-fold point of view is to be kept up by investigators in these 
fields, particularly the view that should be taken as an almost axiomatic 
assumption, namely, that a faithful representation of the spread of Indian 
culture abroad should be free from the leanings inherent in the historian 
and student prone to look at new facts from their accustomed point of 
view. Sir Denison Ross has thus drawn attention to this lurking danger. 
“The detachment that is really called for in an effort at the understanding 
of an extraneous culture is not perphaps always possible in the fullest 
measure. Nobody, threfore need be held to blame; but it is none the less 
necessary to remove the defect and perfect the knowledge that we possess 
of ancient Indian culture in its evolution down to modern times.’’ He has 
shown that such defects are possible, particularly because of the opera- 
tion of the author’s affection for the subject of his study. 


: The principle of continuity has complicated in the field of Indian 
History by the varying margins between historical and _ pre-historical 
times and peoples of our land, as well as by numerous breaks caused by 
lack of adequate sources and by the lacunae that occur from the operation 


Ne other factors in the early history of the different regions and 


Equally important is the i istineti 
q impc Das question of s 
evolution of life in historical ti ee ee ee 


tic i mes from that which marks the epochs 0 
ae es epee Into pre-history can be regarded in Sneed as 
B.D, Banart Present into the past. Thus the immortal discoveries 


Sir John Marshall Si ; ; 
much more authoritatively than Free vee eh Aurel Stein have establishe 


writer, Diodorus, in the memorable w. 
lived belong to the common lena al 
other by time and space,’ 


put also 
dispersion, 


- have bee 
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rue history should be comprehensive, and not merely be nation-wide, 
extend particularly in the portrayal of cultures, their origin and 
to a continental and even inter-eontinental background. Many 
hases of Indian History, markedly those relating to filiations of Dravi- 


Yo culture and origins, and the spread of Indian civilisation in Indonesia 
ae rindia, require that the historian should extend his understanding 
sel the conventional, narrow, and possibly sub-national, and project it 
es truly international, background. 


At the present day, int ernational problems of various kinds are oe- 
cupying a large place in men’s minds, and their solution demands, among 


other factors, a degree of intimate and sympathetie knowledge of the 
Proplex of historical tendencies which have produced them. Many of us 


Indians have no other background than that of Indian and British Histo- 


ries or at the widest, portions of European History. The difficulties which 


; - grapple with are the complex results of current and past con- 
Be iret tana far removed from one another and the reaction on 
our life produced by the intensified internationalism of the présent time. 
If History is to be f ruitful in this respect, it is essential that it should 
move away from its conventional background and get in a marked manner 
into the lines of a truly international approach. 


Apart from the increasingly appreciated importance of the pre-his- 
toric Rottion of human cultures, the year 500 B.C. as the lower tial me 
perhaps, 1000 B.C. as the starting point, may be held to have witnesse the 
emergence of full-fledged religious creeds like the Prophetic School in 
Israel, Mazdaism in Persia, Brahmanism and Buddhism in India and os 
{ucianism in China; these major philosophies and creeds may well out 
the starting point of later currents of interaction that have formulate 
ideas which have exercised a definite influence on the history of subsequent 
ages. By that date, the Semitic, Aryan, Mongolian and Dravidian or 
might well claim to have made their basic and stable contributions to y - 
ture; and India may be deemed te have become by that time not only t i 
basis of a growing synthetic culture of its own, but also the meeting A 
focussing point of similar trends from different directions. This ; lea 
tan be well put before the constructive historians of Ancient Indian 
epochs, pre-historic and historic; and it will help in the analysis and syn- 
thesis of all the results of their investigations. The task of stressing this 
View is all the more imperative, because Hindu and later Indian cultures 
have been marked by a broad, comprehensive and absorbing ieee 
that has enabled them to cover a steadily widening area In the chee ae 
a human evolution, and to display a capacity for adapting and ie a 
preign elements into themselves. In the region of Further an ae 
4 Mesia, the process of absorption of Indian culture by the indige A 
ae Stopped so soon as their contact with India ceased in an hee 
in t i but its effect is seen even now, after several centuries of eer fe 
r anes that the cultural background of some parts e eat . 
firm ian essentially Hindu. If Hindu culture has thus Sees 
its inherene foreign lands, it should he easy to nanan hae en a 

Port: ent strength should have operated in India ani poe ree 
ant its influence should have been on the peoples and cultures T 
N absorbed in the course of ages into the web of Indian life. In 
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the interaction between the essentially Hindu and the essentially foreign 
elements in the evolution of Indian culture may be seen those feature, 


that have been at once the glory and the weakness of our land. One ling | 


of research and approach that may be suggested to scholars is the inquj 
wmto the widening stream of Hindu life flowing into the ocean of the inten. 
avtion of peoples: 


One difficulty that is of fascinating, but baffling, interest to the sty. 
dent, is the contentious question of the division of the peoples of our lang 
into race groups and their cultures. We have not arrived at any definite 
conclusion and are not even agreed as to where the distinctions of the one 
type, ethnic or cultural or otherwise, should properly begin and where the 
eonvesponding features of the others should end. More likely to be pra 
fitablle tham this search after the mirage of race-origins and e 
tacts, Aryan and Dravidian, is the quest of data ex i 
ment: of social imstitutions like the village rm 
amd social economy. We are on rela 
im India the work of regular tillage 
te some extent by successive 
upon the people, but developed in s 
ages. The series of external invasi 
mealcimer down either the complica 
tions of land tenure and village ri 
complexity of the situation: the divi r 
sequently tended “‘to dip, clash, combine and interpenetrate into one at 


other’’ and not merely stand super-im n loot, 
Sagara 3 per-imposed, one upon another, like the 







alture-com- 
the develap 
.. Invigation 












j A kindred topic that may well oceupy the attention of the historiat 
is the proper explanation of the stratification that has marked Indian 
— and the posslble elements that may have operated to limit and 
Ps 'y the rigidity and turgidity of social activity in all its phases. Equ- 
1 ange = is oy pressing but perhaps more interesting problem 
ae en cai 0 ndamental differences between social evolution in 
ee a ar processes in neighgouring lands like Burma, Tibet and 

ia. The great challenges that have come down like avalanches 


on the slope of time, like Buddhism, the Huna and Seythian invasions an 


settlement, and the advent of Islam, h 
, , al , have tended to modif: ines of 
social progress and alter even their bases. Tn this fold the oe 


historian is to show th 
pe pads at progress has not always been absent as has some- 


‘ined iti . 
Gnanatinat eee , but has positively been made possible by these great 


as ae ens of Islam in India and the mutual influence of Islami¢ 

number of itesena ate their widest aspect, the student is faced with a 

correct interpretati amouring for solution, or at least an attempt at 
a ion. The military and political achievements of the 

andeuative Naatiana Cs aes the genius 

Alivia alters er related topies have been adequately dealt 

Islam has really ine eee aie gente 2 : : 


d into the web of Indian life in some of its remote 







“phases ! 
selves 12 © 
: connections 


hi a x en Sat 
{ ~ given pen-pictures of their everyday acitivities and difficulties or of 


the changing features, of society. To take but two shining examples, 
Kalhana’s famous Rajatarangina and the Ain-tAkbari of Shaikh Abul 
Peal Kalhana’s work is somet hing far more than a record of kings’ do- 
ings, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, deseribing the scope of his work, in 
j his “Foreword” to R. S. Pandit’s Translation of Rajatarangini, (the Saga 
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and what historians have done to depict the Muslim peoples them- 
their religious and social life, apart from conquests and court 
and superficial contacts. . 


We can easily refute the charge generally made that all our indigen- 
istorians have not lived into the life of the common people and have 


of the Kings of Kashmir (1935) (p. xii), points out how the historian has 
revealed the old order changing in Kashmir and the economie structure 
collapsing and thus shaking up the old Indo-Aryan polity and rendering 
it an easy prey to internal commotion and foreign conquest. 





The learned Blochmann, in his estimate of the value of the Atn-i- 
Akbari, gives us a true piture of what a full-told history, at the hands of 
& polyhistor ought to be in scope. Apart from the trustworthiness, the 
Jove of truth and the marvelious powers of expression that marked the 
great minister, we See in his writings ‘* the governed classes brought to the 
foreground: men live and move before us, and the great questions of the 
time, axioms then believed in and principles then followed, phantoms then 
chased after, ideas then prevailing, and success then obtained, are placed 
before our eyes in truthful and there fore vivid colours.’ Abul Faal’s 
“wishes for the stability of the throne and the welfare of the people, his 
principles of toleration, his noble sentiments on the rights of man and the 
total absence of personal grievances and of expressions of ill-will towards 
encompassing enemies. show that the expanse of his large heart stretched 
to the clear offing of sterling wisdom.” 


Professor Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan has pointed out many a time the 
significance of the history of the British period for the understanding of 
present-day problems. The material at the disposal_ of the student for 
what may be called the British epoch is staggerms in quantity and be- 


_Wildering in its range, and the difficulty of co-ordination that it presents 


is likewise formi in many places. The dross of romanticism and 
aidable in many Pp meates research in 


common place sentimentalisms, whieh oeeasionally per 

more antique epochs can affect this period only ina smaller erne ~ 

there is also operating the more serious and, in reality, the more insidious, 
anger of researchers trying to read, either hy reason of an eee d 
1a or by force of subconscious analogy, & great deal more than is a 
able in a rigidly objective process that should mark the study 0: oat 

causes of the decay of the Muslim and Maratha powers and -~ ae 

"stablishment of the British, in preference to other European, domination. 


ae facilities provided by the rich treasure houses Of em es 
iia of those Buropean States which have 1 os those scholars Who 


®, have been made increasingly avaible not only 
Dyathe ability and the facilities to study in situ, but also to ee 
Udy on the spot, by means of printed lists oboalsal eee 
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photoprints of manuscripts and other facilities of recent invention which 
reproduce, cheaply and in facsimile, manuscripts and records treasured jn 
the different museums and record offices both in India and abroad. The 
enormous quantities of records, despatches and other kinds of manuscript 
material pertaining to the activities of the European Companies in onr 
land are largely the result of the almost Venetian supervision exercised 
by the home authorities over their servants and settlements in India, 
These have been supplemented by an astonishing amount of pamphlet lite. 
rature embodying the passions and prejudices of persons who played a 
part in the great drama of eastern enterprise, Besides these, we have a 
very large collection of correspondence received and despatched, which it 
was usual for men in high office in those days to keep themselves. Above 
all, there is the difficulty of co-ordinating these official sources with the 
indigenous output of material, like bakhars, chronicles, diaries, genealo- 
gies, local tracts, news letters, letter-books and shakavalis, most of which 
have been utilised by the enterprising scholars of Maharashtra who dug 
them literally out of the earth in which they remained buried so long, 


The correct method of using such material. a great quantity of which 
still lies buried far away from the ken of even the keenest researcher, 
was most difficult for our pioneers, particularly when they lacked know- 
ledge of some of the intricate phases of Indian life necessary for the right 
understanding of their subjects of study. That this defect characterised 
the work of even such an acute student of Maratha history like El phin- 
stone, has been made clear to us by Sir Jadunath Sarkar who urges that, 
even for the most intensive student of any particular period or topie, a 
Search is essential for the further acquisition of the papers and corres- 
pondenee of the actors themselves and of those who were in immediate 
contacts with the events they describe. The idea of a corpus or consoli- 
dated body of every kind of first class original records in all the different 
languages in which they were written, collected and arranged in volumes 
according to subjects and periods, has come to be accepted as the deside- 
ratum for any really constructive historical work in Maratha History. 
One can very earnestly advocate the accumulation and careful edition of 
such a collection for each period or topic, in which e 
of primary importance in whatever ton 
along with others equally important, 
been analysed and made to serve as 
by Rao Bahadur G. §. Sardesai. 


very concerned paper 
gue it may be, should be assembled 
The Peshwa Daftar at Poona has 
a sort of corpus for the Peshwa period 


Thus the dangers that confront the worker in 
Ee impartial evaluation of the achievement of the builders of the British 
tere age many. To illustrate one such danger against which the st 
fa nas eat amet, on at quote the ever accumulating litera- 

‘ eful heroes 1j i V ings. F 
ale liye be Bes ee ike Clive and Warren Hastings. From 


f ceioli down to the recent biography of Mervyn Davis, the 
Tego of aoe on Clive can he cited as illustrating the frequent 
ee athe Mode y and opinion that beset the Muse of History in her 
ine Bee oie Similarly, with regard to the discreditable pe 
pittitreaae i aa Bengal and Madras which lasted, in the former 
ed a t0 the administration of Warren Hastings, and persisted 
or some more years, the student should guard himself against 


arriving at a correct 





va 


he dangers of a ready acceptance, at its face value, of the pamphlet lite- 
the re of various types that thrusts itself forcefully, at every turn, upon 
ee yontion. The enigmatie figure of Warren Hastings serves even at 
4 present day to cast speil upon biographer and reader alike. Con- 
ared with the charm that has always attached itself to the ever widening 
Jiterature on Warren H astings and despite it varying value, the books pub- 
lished on later personages like Cornwallis, Wellesley and Lord Hastings 
fade into relative dullness or prolix rigidity, 


If personalities have claimed, in a disproportionate manner, the atten- 
tion of historians and researchers | in the modern period, a fundamental 
factor explaining this feature lies in the lack of a proper co-ordination 
between different aspects of national life, military and political on the one 
hand, and social and industrial on the other. As for the eighteenth cen- 
tury which has had no adequate treatment, monographs and pictures of 
its society and economy are exceedingly rare, except perhaps in the field 
of Maratha history in which a larger and more intensive quantity of work 
has been done and a higher level of research and presentation has been 
attained than in others. Even in respect of the military and political his- 
tory of the British period, partisanship of varying character has been 
abundantly in evidence. The main existing accounts of the First Afghan 
War are largely tainted by controversy. ‘‘The amount of controversial 
literature is fairly extensive, but an intelligible and impartial history has 
not yet been written.’ is the verdict of one acute writer on the history of 
many of the wars and conquests of the British power. Another feature 
of British Indian History is that a large section of the Indian intelligentzia 
and of our historical writers have been unconsciously developing a quasi- 
English mentality and a disproportionately stressed admiration for eur- 
rent English political and administrative ideals. This lack of proper 
Vision has resulted in a lack of really accurate subjective treatment of the 
topics as ascertained at first hand; and this feature is accompanied by their 
Presentation ‘‘with a facility that seemed quite natural in the nineteenth 
century but now appears somewhat obsolete in these resurgent days of 
nationalistic feeling.’ 


Tn this connection one may ask:—Are we better tee i Beh 
Hindu historians of the age of Muslim domination of whom Sir Hy a 
wrote in regret that the average Hindu historian of Muslim ee roe his 

isplayed a lack of the feelings, hopes, faiths, fears and yearnings 9 i 
Subject race and showed nothing to betray his religion or nation SI the 
Perhaps a certain stiffness and affection of style which show Bh iu : 
“reign garb befitted him.’” Such a total condemnation of our histor mney 
Will not at all be justifiable at the present day. Most of us are Gey Bee 
‘nd influenced by British political practice and Buropean ideo this hins 
‘erature; and the growth of Indian nationalism has accentuated t Ma ‘Of 
Which has. however, strangely enough, worked both ways. One poe 0 
Our Writers are apprehensive of the possible political repercussions of t ion 
views and consequently deny themselves that full freedom of are cee 
bth is their right. Another class go the other way and Hegel Aiea 
mare ously Strained so as to please the administration. sie pee - 
eff “'Y We get the historian that will naturally become indifferen tration 

“et that his views and judgements may produce upon the administra 
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own people, listening intently and as touchy as his own people, as swift ty 
take offence This knowledge of an overhearing even eayeg. 


dropping public, of being in partibus infidelium, exercises a constant silent — 


censorship, which has made British-Indian History the worst patch jp 
current scholarship. Orme, Elphinstone, Montgomery Martin, Marshman, 
Thornton, Keene, Beveridge, Mill and Wilson, and most of the earlier his. 
torians of separate episodes are vivacious reading and kept the subjecg 
alive.”’ 


The ideal historian should not also display any tendency to weaye 
destiny round his heroes, instead of allowing the story of their destiny to 
unfold itself in a natural manner. Every piece of his work should be pri- 
marily based on an impartial interpretation of data, which should be sub. 
jected to strictly scientific tests in their qualitative selection,as these alone 
would ensure their indicative value. Every epoch has got to be studied 
not only in its physical and material aspect, but also in its cultural and 
moral life; and the main task of the historian is to make history as much 
of a reality as possible, concrete and alive—‘‘combining in it both the 
actuality of the field of treatment and a justifiable and well-founded 
morality of analysed conclusions; and he should aviod making his narra- 
tive degenerate into one kind of romance or another. 


Such model and normative work has been effected by several tall his- 
torians of our land, of whom, to indicate only a few, among those fortu- 
nately still with us and active may be mentioned Sir Jadunath Sarkar, 
Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, Father Heras, Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar, Dr. Sir 8. A. Khan, Dr S. N. Sen and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, 
who may be deemed to he the highest representatives of the different fields 
in which they have been working and all of whom en joy a goodly heritage 
of both work and following. ae ; 


The genius and activity of Indian _ historical scholarship at 
the present day are many-sided. The different Universities of the 
Jand are developing individual historical schools devoted to research 
in particular fields. Of these, the Calcutta school nurtured into vitality 
by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Madras school initiated by Dr. S. K. Aiyan- 
gar and sustained by Professor K. A. Nilankanta Sastriar, the Allahabad 
ae developed into full stature by Dr. Sir 9. A, Khan, the Punjab school 
gerotng peas among other work, particularly to the field of Sikh His 
Tinie ok tae Copan intensively engaged in the elucidation of Deccat! 
ay as ee e. igarh school dedicating its talents to the bringing out 
a oe ne naive iviony of India under Muslim rule, should be noticed. 
aa ee valuable work is being done towards the resuscita- 
ee” seen and Tamil culture by scholars like Mr. V. B. 
ie Casta’ ea y sea the has, by his recent translation of the great 
“ays Heaters tk real (the Lay of the Anklet) revealed one of 
the Indian Histo es ae neient Tamil civilisation. Similarly, in Bombay 
eee eee esearch Institute of Father Heras has been turning 
Reick ee eae egnenous work. We, the historians of India, owe 

} e learned bodies which have been assisting us 10 


or the world outside. As has been well remarked by E. Thompson ang : 
G@. T. Garrat:—‘The writer of to-day inevitably has a world outside hig 
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ay or another, like the venerable Royal Asiatie Society of Bengal 

fis Pegpbeiustiend of all Indologieal research; its sister ‘oetiinaan: ake 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society; the Bharat Itihas Sham- 
shodak Mandali of Poona, which has shown what enlightened nationalism 
could achieve in the resuscitation of the past ; the Indian Historical Re- 
cords Commission. that has so much of solid and unpretentious, but very 

yaluable, work to its credit ; the Bihar and Orissa Research Society that 
was enabled to burst into effilorescence by the genius and labours of the 

late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal ; the youthful Department of Historical and Anti- 
quarian Studies, Assam, which hasina few years put forth an abundance of 
published work; the Ilistorical Societies of the Punjab, Assam, Gujarat 
the U. P. and Bombay, the Mythic Society of Bangalore, one of whose 

foster-parents is the venerable Dr, 8. K. Aiyangar, the Andhra and Kar- 
nataka Historical Research Societies and the Rama Varma and the Tirn- 
pati Oriental Research Institutes, as well as periodicals like the Journal 
of Indian History, the Indian. Historical Quarterly and Indain Culture. 
Let us also acknowledge with kindly feelings of appreciation the good 
help that we have received from the monumental publications of the 
Archaeological Survey of India in all its branches, for a period of nearly 
three quarters of a century, as well as from the Archaeological Depart- 
ments of great states like Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore and Baroda. 
Foreign institutes of Indology are bringing out journals dealing with sub- 
jects of Indian historical interest in centres extending from New Haven 
in America to Leyden and Oslo and to Hanoi and Batavia in the Far Hast; 
these have assisted us in a considerable measure with material, new points 
of view and fresh fields for exploration and invigorated ug with most sus- 
taining food. To all these various agencies of help, it is the duty of the 
historians of India assembled in their Congress to pay a meed of praise 
and appreciative gratitude. 


Surveying the progress made by our Congress in furthering the 
scheme of a Comprehensive History of India, we are happy that syllabuses 
of the various periods have been framed for discussion. The Secretaries 
will now submit the complete skeleton syllabus of the proposed History, 
Spread out over twelve volumes, for its consideration by the Committee 
‘ppointed at the last session and also for eliciting the views of the mem- 
bers of the Congress. At this stage it will be useful if this session can give 
its countenance and approval to the scheme, and to provide for the appoint- 
tent of committees and editorial hoards for pushing through the work. 
A considerable headway still remains to be made before the scheme can 
a actually put into execution. Finance is a most important factor for 
the effective fruition of our aim, and it is high time that an appeal be de- 
nitely made to Governments, both British and Indian, and to generous 
an ons, in the name of this Congress, which is fully representative of his- 

val scholarship hailing from every part of the country, in order that we 
BY get a Satisfactory response. 


sah i i b itten on scientific 
lines eme of a Comprehensive History to be wr t 
Were he first mooted in the Allahabad Session in 1938. Preparations 


in 1939 0° for implementing these proposals both at the Caleutta Session 


and at the subsequent meeting at Lahore in 1940. The Congress 


has . 45 
approved of these basie proposals at: these two Sessions. 
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The plan has for its object the stimulation of research and the bring. 
ing of light of the results 0 sarcl 
branches and periods of our country's history. 
ed to be on an ample an 
lar and to satisfy the need of the lay reader. peal 
our effort goes forth in the name of our Congress which is a most repre. 
sentative organisation an 
coming from all parts of tl 
Historical Associations, th 


ne country, and from the different Universities, 


ve 


ik eee 
sa 


d whose roll of membership includes scholars — 


& 


f such research made by scholars in the varioys 
The treatment is intend. — 
d comprehensive scale and not merely to be popu. 
The appeal for support to — 


ath 


e Central and Provincial Governments, Indian ie 


States and the Imperial Government in their Archaeological and Record — 
Departments. Membership of our Congress is open to everyone interested 
in the scientific study of Indian History and its attention has been concen. 


trated on the cultivation of research and its encouragement as can be seen 
from the published volumes of our Proceedings. 
effort is not at all to invite or encourage any competition and rivalry 
among scholars and writers, but solely to bring about a co-ordination of 
effort among all interested in the furtherance of a truly scientific histori- 
cal work, The Congress has made it perfectly clear again and again 
through Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan and other spokesmen that it has not 
identified itself with, nor in any way would filiate itself to, any political, 
social or sectarian organisation and that it would not feel itself to be under 
any special obligation on the ground of any expectation or actual receipt of 
financial support from individuals, associations or Governments, both of the 
Tndian States and of British India. I cannot help in this connection quoting 
Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan who has untiringly been stressing the non-see- 
tarian and non-partisan character of our Congress and its vital individu. 
ality :=+‘‘It has maintained its individuality and integrity intact, and this 
has ensured the complete independence of its members, ete. Consequently, 
the history it has projected will be written by scholars who are imbued 
with a single-minded devotion to scientific pursuit of knowledge and are 
not infiuenced by any other consideration in the pursuit of this aim.’’ 


Emphasis should be laid on the wholly scholarly and specialised ne- 
ture of our enterprise which should be an irreproachable embodiment of 
ripe research work and intensive specialisation. Our aim is not the mere 
popularisation of a knowledge of Indian History, but the production of at 
ene series of volumes, which should be both creative and original 
En Tish a sense. For this aim the co-operation of all scholars, Indian, 
oh ath ree ae or Huropean and of other nationalities is required. 
otras es Dai not be hound by ethnie or political frontiers and all 
Prdichons ail e a any field of Indian History should be linked together 
the strongest e world by masonic fraternal bonds which should serve 
cick +a Ete and intellectual links.’? We should invite in the 
Western, vibe han a co-operation of all scholars, both Oreintal an 
will be very oh 1] w a y enough, the contributions of foreign scholars 
talents availabl 4 hee atively to the output of Indian writers. The best 
Ohare eee es es utilised, and help and co-operation from every 
independe as established his position ‘‘by the integrity, impartiality: 

nee and judicial spirit of his researches?’ should be sought. 


Wi i : 
ton ROR bold enough to claim that at the present day India? 
olarship has attained a growth when we could dispense wil 


we 


Our aim in this great 
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the services of Huropean scholars for most periods of Indian History. The 
Congress aims, 10 its scheme, at having the maximum number of Indian 
contributors, but does not exclude English and foreign scholars and his- 
torians who have made a special period or a particular subject, their life- 
study, and we will mo“* emphatically avoid requesting contributions from 
those who have shown any manner of racial, political or imperialistic bias. 


While the Congress should necessarily allow the utmost latitude and 
freedom of expression to writers on the various aspects of our history 
from the earliest epoch, we should faithfully portray all filiations of In- 
dian culture with culture movements outside and draw the atten- 
{ion of students and scholars to the fact that so far as the last 
three centuries of our history are concerned, if behoves us to treat this 
period much more from the point of view of the Indian people than be- 
fore and less from the point of view of the rulers of the land, as has 
been hitherto the practice. It is our duty, as Dr. Tara Chand has perti- 
nently observed, to eliminate from historical scholarship the reproach 
that ‘‘the culture and life of India and its independent existence and 
srowth should have been merely treated as an incident of British rule, nay, 
merely as an effect of the activities of the British government, British poli- 
tical parties and British ideologies.’’ This corrective to the general trend 
of our historiography should be particularly applied in the treatment of 
our latest period of reconstruction and renaissance extending from 1765 
to the present day. We ought to keep this ideal before our vision and, in 
the process, contrive to give unequivocal expression to the individuality 
of our life and eulture. Again, our treatment of midiaeval history should 
be completely scientific in its accuracy and objectivity. Besides, it should 
be infused with its appropriate spirit and present history as that of the 
people of the land and not as the chronicle of the doings of foreign dynas- 
ties. The truth has sometimes been indicated that the rulers of the middle 
ages never regarded themselves as foreigners and should not be treated 
by us as such, as they had but few interests outside the land. The middle 
age should be interpreted as but continuation of the ancient period and 
shoud not be hedged in by any terminal or dividing line on either side. 
Such lines of separation would be purely artificial and not in accordance 
with the continuity of historical evolution. 


al The learned Professor Freeman was greatly perplexed as to the parti- 
“ie Point at which he should fix the end of the classical world and 
ether it should be in 476 or 800 A.D. or at any intermediate date between 
aetile ae _ Our difficulties in this respect seem to be whether the Hune 
fund ment in Northern India can be regarded as the first symptom of the 
in alteration of the polity and society of the land that 
Sse, the end of the classical epoch. Various dates have heat 
or nae Pa as closing our ancient and mediaeval epochs like 712, 997, 1192, 
all earn these start, it is true, new currents; but they do not a 
ve deem 4 e fundamental course of evolution. That they lack what a 
Should is fu fundamentality of issue can very well be appreciated : ¥ 8 
People ei in what Dr. Tara Chand would hold as marking the life of the 
And batt] not the happenings at royal courts, nor the movements of armies 
€s. Our middle age is thus a continuity from our ancient period 
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and our modern age beginning with the initiation of European enterprisy 
is certainly a continuity of and projection from the so-called middle age, 
Our social, cultural and political developments run really on continuors 
lines and cannot in ultimate analysis be regarded as revolutionary anq 
eatastrophie new beginnings. We should neither slur over, nor apologise 
for the middle age, but do full justice to this period and give a full aceount 
of its variegated life through the co-operation of scholars of different lan. 
guages and communities joining togeher in this coordinate enterprise. 


A history of India written with this aim and on the basic idea of the 
continuity of our national life will be ‘‘not merely the expression of one 
learning and scholarship but also of our faith in the destinies of our peo. 
ple.”? I would finally urge that it is of supreme importance that our minds 
should be guided by large ideas and generous principles and not moved 
by narrow and particularistic impulses; and the members of the Congress 
owe a duty to the country and they should not only make available fresh 
material hitherto unutilized but also try to subject the data at their dis. 
posal to the canons of true historical criticism. 


aT 
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presidential Address (section I) by Professor Hemchandra Raychau- 


~ ahuri, M.A., Ph.D., Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History, Cal- 
eutta University. 


Pa 


ie . 
DS Dear Friends and Colleagues, Ladies and Gentlemen, 
My first words must be expressive of a most cordial weleome to the 
=e distinguished band of scholars, investigators and lovers of learning whora 
[am privileged to see around me to-day. I am using no conventional 
words when I tell you how much I value this opportunity of serving iny 


‘fa 


eed co-workers and fellow students. It is the kindness that I have often re- 


 eeived from my con freres that emboldens:me to undertake a responsibility 
which, but for their good will and co-operation, it would be beyond my 
power to discharge. aie f 

‘a ’ 

f We meet to-day in the Deecan—Agastya muni jyotsnw pavitre Daksi- 


 napathe—in. the historie city besprinkled by the waters of the Musi, en 
dowed with the mural crown by the Qutbshahi sultans of Golconda, aud 
" rendered illustrious by the far-famed ‘house of Asaf:Jah. «The fourth 
largest city in Bharatavarsa, Bhagnagar or Hyderabad, as: it has beer 
styled since the middle ages, is the metropolis of a realm which embraces 
within its boundaries the caves of Ajanta and Ellora, the shrines at Hanam- 
 konda and Tuljapur, the mosques of Bodhan and Gulbarga, the capital 
- cities of Paithan and Warangal, the ramparts and battlements of Mahur 
and Raichur, of Mudgal and Nuldrug, of Daulatabad and Bidar, of Parenda 
and Goleonda. The recorded history of the people, whose hospitality we 
enjoy to-day, dates back to the age of the Rg Vedie Brahmanas. Beauti- 
ful monasteries, charming frescoes, solemn temples, lofty minars, gorgeous 
palaces, splendid madrasas and majestic mosques added lustre to the names 
of the successive dynasties that presided over the destinies of the land in 
__ by gone times—the Satavahanas, the Vakatakas, the Calukyas, the Rastra- 
kutas, the Kakatiyas, the Bahmanids—to name only a few of them. The 
monuments that they’ have bequeathed to posterity are no insubstantial 
Pageant that fades leaving not a rack behind. The faith that urged the 
master-builders to constructive endeavour, the fire that. burnt within 
their soul, are of the people of this land by heritage and may yet add an 
illumined page to its’ chequered annals. t 





sidi But here I recall to my mind the admonition of a high authority, pre- 

_ Siding over an all-India gathering of scholars. ‘The chief duty of a pre- 

Sident is to keep silence and to listen.”” This maxim claims a hoary anti- 

atl it seems to have been followed in the main by the kulapatis in the 

and otes of the heroic age that met te hearken to ‘stirring tales of war 
moil,”’ to Itivrttam nareudranam Rsinaneha mahatmanam. 


in wee Procedure preferred by the sabhapatis of later generations ee 
Come aliag. a Mimamsa may not have been much. different. What a 
S0ne are th, would it have been for me to tread in their foot-steps. ! 
time. Tt hae b haleyon days. We have to face the iron laws in an iro 
has been the custom in these congresses and conferences for the 


Presi . 2 
ident either to address to the assembled scholars a discourse upon 








er 
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some subject of importance or review in outline the activities of those why 
in the recent past continued the work of tracing the threads which hay, 
gone to the making of the multicoloured tapestry of Indian history, 


The presentation of the briefest outline cannot fail to take note of thy 
irretrievable loss we have sustained by the passing away of not a few oj 
the great figures that towered like tritons in our midst, Tagore, poet, artist, 
essayist, philosopher, prophet of a new vision, was at the same time a kee 
student of Indian History and a revealer in his own inimitable manner of 
the inner soul of this ancient people. Dr. Sir Ganganath Jha, scholar, 
educationist and administrator, has left works that are indispensable ty 
the student of social and legal history. Sir George Grierson, linguist and 
philologist, made brilliant contributions to the study of the history of lan. 
guages and the evolution of religion in India. Shams ul Ulema Muham. 
mad Hidayet Hussain, teacher and investigator, whose benign smile is to 
me a memory to be treasured, dived deep into Arabic and Persian lore and 
threw a flood of light on many problems of our country’s past. 


The transformation of the All India Modern History Congress into 
the Indian History Congress whose horizon was no longer bounded by the 
limits of the modern age, but embraced within its orb all epochs of Indian 
History, Ancient, Mediaeval as well as Modern, closed the eventful cen- 
tury that had been ushered in by the publication of Rg Vedie Texts by 
Friedrich Rosen and the unravelling of the mysteries of the Brahmi alpha- 
bet by James Prinsep. The years that have since passed by have, on the 
whole, seen substantial progress in the onward march of historical research 
in several directions, The work of resuscitating the past and of chronicl- 
ing the kaleidoscopic changes that marked the annals of our country have 
gone apace. To the aid of the historian have come the spade of the archa- 
eological explorer, the discerning eye of the trained numismatist and the 
patient scholarship of the student of Anthropology, Mythology, Compa: 
rative Religion and Philology. , 


Fruitful works of excavation and exploration have been undertaken 
not only by the ceutral Department of Archaeology, but by several States 
including Hyderabad, and non-official bodies in the provinces of British 
India. The spade is busy in unravelling the secrets of Ramnagar. Valt 
able antiquities have been discovered at Rajghat, Kurkihar, Baraganga, 
Jajpur and other places. The University of Caleutta has undertaken the 
exploration of the historic site of Bangarh. The Bangarh excavation and 
the expansion of the Asutosh Museum which was recently started by the 
University under the guidance of Dr. Syamaprasad Mookerjee, have been 
o cars help in giving students of history much needed lessons in pra® 
‘ical Archaeology. The recent collection of art objects in the Museum 
by Messrs D. P. Ghosh, K. G. Goswami and their co-workers includes not 
ee er cunens.ot sculpture and painting which point to interesting phase 
aus ‘3 art tradition of eastern India. The discovery of new images, stone 
a Aethe ae copper plates and coins through individual enter 
PP erate a or universities and other learned bodies, has throw! 

ght on the history of several dynasties including the Satavah@ 


nas, th 
Gaur ane the Vakatakas, the Guptas, the Maukharis, the Palas, the 


Hie early kings of Kamarupa who claimed Bhagadatta’s 


 {imes. 
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The keen interest felt in historical studies is well attested by the work 
at earned societies whose number has multiplied considerably in recent 
Their activities are sometimes persistent, at times remittent, and 
on occasions rather intermittent. Mention may be made here of the work 
that is being done not only by the time-honoured Royal Asiatic Society 
which, like the nyagrodha, threw off in the past healthy offshoots in many 
directions, but also by the Bharata Itihasa Samasodhaka Mandala, the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Tnstitute, the Research societies of Bihar 
qnd Orissa, Andhra and Karnataka, the historical societies of the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Sind and Mahakosala, the Kamarupa Anusandhana 
Gamiti, the Vangiya Sahitya Parisad, the Varendra Research Society, the 
Greater India Society, the Mahabodhi Society, the Indian Society of Ori- 
ental Art, the Indian Research Institute, the Ramakrsna Mission Institute 
of Culture, the Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, the Numismatie Society, 
the Bharata Itihasa Parisad and similar bodies. 


The literary output of the recent past has not been inconsiderable. 
Each epoch or aspect of our period claims the attention of a number of 
scholars and enquirers who have made it the object of their special study. 
It is a matter for sincere congratulation that some of the contributions 
come from the pen of ladies. The promising career of one of them, Dr. 
Minakshi, has been cut short by the cruel hand of death, But others are 
still amongst us and doing work that merits attention. Two of them, Miss 
Padma Mirsa and Miss K. Virji have submitted papers for this section. 
Another distinguished lady, Miss Karuna Kana Gupta, recently explored 
the history of the Nagas while Miss D. N. Bhagvat, Mrs. Jyotirmayee Bose 
and Dr. P. C. Dharma dealt with Buddhist Monachism, Saivism and Rama- 
yanie Studies respectively. 


The period coming within the purview of our section extends from 
the earliest times to 711 A.D. It is not necessary here to diseuss the prin- 
ciple followed in suggesting the lower limit. Delimitation of periods is 
lo the historian what parallels of latitude or meridians of longitude are to 
the gseographer—imaginary lines invented for the sake of convenience. 

ne historical period often imperceptibly fades into another. In a coun- 
try of the size and dimensions of India landmarks that hold good for the 
tire sub-continent are not easy to find, Nevertheless the eighth 
tentury A.D. did introduce new warps and woofs in its political and cul- 
pal texture, specially in the north-west. The preceding ages had seen 
i eit, efflorescence and transformation of many types of civilisation. 
Set the can hardly take any note of the earliest of these, when man first 
igh € stage in India. The story in the present state of our knowledge 
st open with the dawn of Chalcolithic culture in the valley of the Indus. 


View &r excavations at the pre-historic sites in this region brought to fuller 


con: a ¢ links that bound the ancient civilisation of our country with the 
and Caetsous culture of Anau and Elam, Sumer and Anatolia, Egypt 
Arthur Kei e researches and investigations — of Hrozny, Herzfeld, 
of other ae Mackay, Frankfort, Corbiau, Hackin, Carleton and a host 
wn bhete olars have emphasised the value, for the elucidation of our 
Tan, Tra, storie antiquities, of the study of the ancient civilisations of 
interest rind the eastern Mediterranean lands. We have acquired a new 


m the golden helmet of Meskalamdug, the Stela of the Vultures 
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of Bannatum, the relics of pre-dynastie Egypt, the seals of the midd, 
kingdom, the vaulting feats pictured in Cretan art, the legends of Gilg,. 
mesh and Enkidu, the eagle and the elub of Ningirsu, the hymns of Ne. 
gal, the representations of the Hittite Teshub and of the mother goddeg 
at Ephesus and Susa, references to Dakash, Shuriash, Maruttash and Shj. 
malia in Kassite documents and lastly to ‘‘the ships of Meluhha, the ships 
of Magan and the ships of Dilmun”’ which anchored at the quay in the 
front of Agade in the days of Sargon. 


Indus culture ciaims the close attention of the Archaeological Depart. 
ment. It has attracted investigators like the Rev. Father Heras and many 
other workers. It may be of interest to our own antiquarians who attempt 
to determine early chronology, or reconstruct ancient history, on the basis 
of very late bardic or priestly tradition, and persist in clinging to dynastic 
designations not supported by contemporary evidence, to know how Assy. 
riologists and Egyptologists treat the king-lists and chronicles of Nur-Nin- 
subur, Berossos and Manetho, and how attempts at a solution of the riddle 
of Egyptian writing fared before the discovery of the Rosetta Stone, 
Diligence and enthusiasm deserve praise and encouragement, but are not 
likely to produce the best results unless chastened by critical caution and 
discerning judgement. 


Valuable work in the domain of Iranian studies useful for the student 
of Indian antiquities has been done by the excavators of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago and by the colleagues of Arthus Up 
ham Pope, the learned editor of ASurvey of Persian Art. Tt gives me 
pleasure to refer in this connection to the recent work of Dr. Sukumar Sen 
which deals with old Persian inscriptions. Important Achaemenian 1 
cords algo find a place m a corpus of inscriptions that is being prepared by 
Dr. Sircar. An interesting discovery in recent years is that of several 
stone tablets east of the great palace terrace at Persepolis where Xerxes 
records his victories in lands in which the daivas were worshipped. 


Vedic studies have found in recent months workers in Mr. V. M. Apte 
Mr. B. S. Upadhya, Mr. Pusalkar and others. The Great Epic is being 
dealt with by Dr. Sukthankar and his colleagues and has recently claimed 
the attention of Professor H. C. Seth who is already well known for his 
somewhat daring dissertations on the Maurya period. The light thrown 
by epigraphy, the early Pali canon and Trans-Gangetie sources on the date 


and development of the heroic as well the didactic epic needs further & 
ploration. 


_. The early records of the Jains and the Buddhists have been made t0 
yield interesting information by Drs. B. C. Law, Malalasekera, Barut 
Prof. K. P. Mitra, Mr. K. P. Jain, and Mr. Ratilal Mehta, and have bee 
utilised by Professor N. N. Ghosh for his monograph on Kausambi. 


There are several problems connected with the Nanda and Maurs# 
dynasties that await further investigation. The date of Mahapadma, the 
ae a ia of Candragupta’s reign, the age and authenticity of the 

autiliya Arthasastra, the identity of Satiyaputra and of Alikasudar’: 
Asoka’s relations with Suvarnabhumi, the social organisation of his day* 


the detailed story of the later Mav 
d iryas—to na hem= 
continue to tantalise the enquirer, Sea e 
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Not much has been done in recent times by {ndian scholars, with very 


few exceptions, by way of exploring the Greek evidence for further eluci- 


: dation of the history of the pre-Christian centuries for which reliable lite- 


vary evidence is scanty. Some of the volumes published by the Loeb 


Classical Library deserve incisive study. In a work of Xenophon, who 


fied about the middle of the fourth century B.C., we have notice of an 
indian king who is described as a very wealthy man—a reference that may 


be compared to the Indian account of the Nandas, the reputed possessors 


of enormous wealth. The personality of Bindusara and his solicitude for 
ireck sophists as well as Ajiva parivrajakas deserve attention to appre- 
ciate the environment amidst which his more famous successor grew up 


The period of the Bactrian Greeis that followed the disintegration of 
the Maurya empire is the theme of a very learned and elaborate treatise 
py W. W. Tarn whose work has invited interesting comments from A. B. 
Keith, Johnston and Saurindra Nath Ray. The history and chronology 
of the Seytho-Parthian and Satavahana rulers remain much vexed ques 
tions, The ghost of Kaniska has not been laid, or the riddle of the eras 
of 58 B.C. and 78 A.D. solved, to the satisfaction of all. But the note of 
Dr. Luders on the era of the Maharaja and Maharajarajatiraja and the 
astronomical calculations of Mr. Probodh Chandra Sengupta deserve at- 
tention. The problems of the eras used by the Traikutakas, the early 
Ganges of Kalinga and a Kadamba prince at Halsi, also present difficulties, 
though not all of the same character. Much new information regarding 
the Kusans and the Satavahanas has been vouchsafed to-us in recent times. 
The researches of Mr. M. N. Nagar and Professor V. V. Mirashi may be 
mentioned in this connection. 


ie obscure spaces in the spectrum of Gupta history and the au- 
‘on o ae Vakatakas and the Maukharis remain to be illumined. The 
oe aM, 98 of Dr. Altekar, Professor Mirashi, Dr. D. C, Ganguly, Dr. Sircar 
Ghosh essrs. Jagannath, Y. K. Deshpande, Akhil Bandhu Biswas and NS 
of the cae close study. In regard to the problem of the earliest Guptas 
poetics aes century A.D. tradition embodied in dramas and works on 
after ihe 4 late date, or even in epigraphs composed some five centuries 
v1 eeaoaataneD can hardly be given equal weight with contemporary 
by firerin, and coins. The problem of Baladitya is searcely to be solyed 
Dublication” the Sarnath record of Prakataditya as 1s done in a recent 
Supta and K The relation of the line of Maharaja Srigupta with Vainya- 
and the Arsnagupta also demands study. The role of the carly Guptas 
in nine aoe with which they are known to have come into contact, 
Pace. Sanskrit and the cult of ‘‘the victorious Bhagavat’” in the 

the Reh oy much study as their endeavour to revive sacrificiai rites 
Notice in the eae ont attention has not, I believe, also been paid to the 
™ the Gan, ahabad prasasti of the relation of the imperial government 
of India Ses valley with the ‘dwellers in islands” in tracing the history 


n : 
ee in a, ieee and cultural expansion in the Gupta age. The refer- 
Tecalled in eating epigraph to a Mahanavika trom Raktamrttika may be 


1S Connection. 
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‘As to the Vakatakas, the need of re-examining some of their knoyy 
records, and of bringing out the full significance of the term rajya used jy 
reference to territorial divisions of their realm, in the light of the Vatsa, 
gulma grant, is apparent. 


The identity of the Maukhari capital remains, I believe, still a mystery, 


Evidence adduced on the point is neither unanimous nor coxclusive ‘ 
Among other important problems may be mentioned the origin 


and order of succession of the early Pallavas, the earliest chronclogy of 
the Gangas of Talakad and the relations of the Gurjaras of the Maharaj, 
Karnanvaya with those of the Pratiharanvaya. 


The history of Harsa, which was elucidated by Drs. Radha Kuunnd 


Mookerjee, R. C. Majumdar, Niharranjan Ray, and R. 8. 'Tripathn, has in 


recent times attracted a good deal of attention and an interesting disserta- 
tion has been contributed by Mr. Nalini Nath Das Gupta. 


The period from the death of Harsa to the advent of the vanguard of 
the army of Hajjaj early in the eighth century A.D. offers another promis. 
ing field for research. 


A notable feature of historical investigation in recent years is the 
attention paid to provincial history. The Kamarupa Anusandhana Samiti 
has taken in hand the reconstruction of the past history of Assam. Wel 
come light is thrown on the early annals of this eastern province by the 
Baraganga epigraph of Bhutivarman brought to notice by Dr. Bhattasali 
of the Dacca Museum. The University of the last mentioned city is nak: 
ing good progress with a comprehensive history of Bengal with the eo 
operation of several teachers of the Caleutta University besides other 
scholars. Shorter dissertations on the province proceed from the pens af 
Drs. B. G. Sen, Nihar Ray, Mr. Adris Banerji and Mr. P. Paul. The study of 
the history of eastern India has been facilitated by the new edition of the 
Ramacaritam with commentaries and an English translation by Drs. Ma- 
jumdar, Basak and Pandit N. Banerji. , 


Gujarat claims the attention of Professor H. D. Sankalia and Messts: 
D. B. Diskalkar and P. C. Divanji, and Rajput history that of Pandit @. H. 
Ojha, Dr. H. C. Roy, Pandit Bisheshwar Reu, Mr. Subimal Datta and other: 
The Central Provinces form the subject of a detailed study by Professo 
“Mirashi. Orissa has assiduous workers in Messrs. K. C. Panigrahi, P: 
Acharya, B. Misra, and Kumar B. S. Deo, Parts of the Kanarese CounttY 
and South Konkan continue to claim the attention of Dr. Saletore and Mr. 
ee and pee vangare that of Messrs. Poduval, C. Achyuta Menon and 
Messe. Krist ers. The great Andhra country has investigators like 
a STS, pone Rao, Rama Rao and Subba Rao and Dr. Venkataram® 
nayya. e history of Tamil land is being explored by Dr. Aiyangah 


Rao Sahib C. S. Srinivasachari, P i i 
1 islets sachari, Professor Nilakantha Sastri, Mr. Dikshitat 
Mr. Aravamuthan and their colleagues and co-workers. re 


Tu the dim mists of antiqui 

: § quity some scholars discern a movement t 

ai Ms ei nal om Malayan and Polynesian lands. The waves, if the’ 
tom those regions, rolled back, possibly breaking into ripple 
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«. bistoria times; and some of the most thrilling chapters of our early his 

ee filled by the story of Hindu colonial and cultural expansion le 
sounties and isles of gold (Swvarnabh un and Swvarnadvipa) beyond the 
aatiges. These lands are gradually yielding relics which though not so 
old as those of Blam and Sumer, have already proved to be of absorbing 
futerest. ‘The history of the little bits of ancient Indian soil set in the sil- 
Der'ken Of the Far Hast, and the neighbouring lands whose shores it laves, 


7 ig being elucidated with great industry and devotion by Dr. Majumdar, 


Professor Nilakantha Sastri, Professor Bijan Raj Chatterji, Drs. U. N. 
Ghoshal and Niharranjan Ray, Mr. Himangsu Sarkar and others. 


Geography, which competent critics regard as an indispensable 
foundation for historical studies, is receiving attention from Drs. Law, 
S.C. Sarkar and Mr. Sudhakar Chatterji. A geography of India which 
takes full note of epigraphic evidence is a desideratum. The study of 
Numismatics, a valuable source of history, and the only source for the his- 
tory of certain periods, is being pursued amongst others by Mr. J. N. Ba- 
nerji, Professor Mirashi, Dr. Altekar, Dr. 8. K. Chakravarti, Messrs. 
Rabischandra Kar and D. D. Kosambi. : 


There ave other branches of history, besides the story of political 
vicissitudes, which, though hardly capable of vying with the latter in satis- 
fying the crave of the human mind for whatever is exciting and romantic, 
have nevertheless greater attraction for those who are interested in the 
evolution of ideas and institutions in the fields of politics, education, socio- 
logy, economies, religion and art. The study of Indian polity had absorb- 
ed the energy of some of our most distinguished scholars since the publi- 
wation of the Kautiliya Arthasastra. Tt will doubtless receive a fresh im- 
petus from the publication of the recent works of Professor K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, Drs. N. C. Banerji and N. C. Ganguly. Education in an- 
cient India is claiming the attention of Dr. R. K. Mookerjee. Social his- 
tory is being explored by Drs. R. C. Hazra, J. B. Chowdhury and Mr. 
Sudhirranjan Das. Economie history has a devoted worker in Mr. Atin- 
dra Nath Bose, while religious history is being dealt with by Drs. Barua, 
Bagchi, N. Dutt, and Mr. Provat Mookerjee. Tconography, a subject 
closely connected with religious studies, is claiming inereased attention 
in recent years and has attracted the patient industry and penetrating 
insight of Mr. J. N. Banerji, whose important work on Hindu Ieonography 
Will soon be in the hands of scholars. Among other workers in the field 
rate may be made of Mr. Sarasi Kumar Saraswati and Mr. B.C. Bhat- 
anon: Painting, architecture and some of the minor a cn 
ea the attention of Mr. G. Yazdani, Mr. 0. GC. Gangoly nes pata 
wati O A the younger generation including Messrs. D. P. Ghosh, Saras- 

».C. Dasgupta and K, K. Ganguli. 


corns S¥eCess attained by individual effort is, in not a few cases, en- 
ation. i &. But this does not obviate the need for discussion and coune 
¢ton my onferences like the present one. “<FTistorical thinking 1s", says 
better mn oe than historical learning.”’ It is diffieult to conceive of a 
of ideas &thod of stimulating thought than personal contaet and exchange 
‘mongst scholars, students and enquirers interested in a subject. 
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But here a question may be asked as to whether historical discussion, a 
have any value for the community in the midst of which we live, move and 
have our being, whether they add anything to material power and the wa 
being of man. Tt must be confessed thot it is not the function of histo, 
to supply food and clothing to the poor or medicine to the sick. A student 
of history does not practise the commonly understood art of healing far 
less that of killing. The grand purpose of history is, as pointed out by 
‘Trevelyan, to emancipate man from the doom pronounced upon him 
his birth, of life-long imprisonment in a single century and in a single set 
of material and intellectual circumstances. In the words of Acton and : 
Southey it enables us to rise above the pressure of time, race and ep. 
vironment and live in the company of the mighty minds of old that my _ 
single country or age could produce. The past holds in its bosom a great q 
store-house of knowledge and experience, a mass of material for the dilee : 
tation of the right-minded, indispensable to the man who, with Burke, i 
wants to avoid a dull uniformity in mischief and the unpitied calamity 
of being repeatedly caught in the same snare. Historical studies are a 
yowerful solvent of superstition and a useful corrective of misconceptions 
and exaggerations. To ignore these studies is to live in a twilight of fie 
tion, on a sand bank of apathy, with the roaring currents of time eddying 
around, oblivious of the gems deposited by the stream of history, headless 
of the fact that the science of politics, of sociology, the historical romance 
and the drama are like grains of gold on the beach of the river of history. 


Some regard history mainly as a form of literature to charm their 
leisure, or a prop to buttress time-worn ideas, or a thread on which to 
string some pre-conceived moral. To be useful history must never sever 
its relation to hard fact. The living truth about man, both the great and 
the common folk, must not be discoloured by individual fancy or disfigured 
by the heat of partisanship. The historian must not project his own broad 
shadow upon his pages too often so as to blur the picture he has taken so 
much pain to paint. “That man of merit alone deserves praise,’’ says Kal- 
hana, the eminent historian of ancient India, ‘whose language, like that 
of a judge, in recounting the events of the past, has disearded bias as well 
as prejudice’’: 


slaghyah sa eva gunravan ragadvesa bahiskrta 
bhutartha kathane yasya stheyasyeva.sarasvati 


Hibery must be scientific in its method of collecting and collating evi 
dende, But it need not be dull. A harmonious union of scientific preci 
sion, literary elegance and artistic skill should he theaim. It has, however 
to be admitted that ideal perfection is hard to attain. But the attempt 
eed If we cannot vie with the man of science in enlarging 
ao a of our species over nature, or with the literary artist in giv- 

& Solace to the wearied mind or the worried soul, we can at; least free it 


i a ee extent from the trammels of its surroundings and try to make 
an “the heir of all the ages”, He may if he chooses — 


From their lessons seek and find 
Instruction with an humble mind. 
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Te may learn how a great people first becomes conscious of its indivi- 
quality and develops a soul, How history ceases to be a tale of isolated 
jventures, or a narration of the deeds of individuals or small groups 
ae din a struggle, for bare existence—how it becomes a progressive 
ans festation of the mind of a nation, the process by which its soul un- 
folds itself in political and administrative achievement, moral and social 
regeneration, religious and literary endeavour, Scientific and artistic — 
efflorescence. Bach great people of antiquity had. its own characteristic 
marks of development. W e may recall in this connection the moral for- 
your of the Hebrew psalmists, the sense of beauty and rhythm that marked 
Perielean Greece, the love of law and government that characterised anci- 
ent Rome, and the perception of unity in diversity that dawned in the 

India of yore. 


The quest for unity with its coneomitants of metta, avihisa, anu- 
kampa, in a land noted for the extraordinary multiformity of its physical 
aspect, bewildering variety of its ethnological and linguistie make-up, 
and wide divergences of its social and religious organisation, gives in my 
opinion the key to its history. There might have been cross-currents and 
under-currents but this seems to have been the, or at least one of the, main 
currents. The poet-theologians of the Rg Veda did not fail to take note 
of the multiplicity of rivers in the land of Saptasindhu all losing them- 
selyes in one vast sheet of water. The majestic heights with gold-hued 
crests, diademed with the starry sky of the north, were synthesised into 
asingle being, Himalaya, compared to Visnu himself in later poetry. 


Sthane tvam sthavaratmanam 
Visnwm ahur manisinah . 


All the sacred shrines merge is one holy stream 


Tatha devanadi ce *’yam 
Sarvatirthabhisambhrta, 
Gaganad gam gata devi 
Genga sarvasaridvara 


a 

Transcending the superb mountain, the divine stream, the wonderfut 

Panorama of Indian topography, and the surging masses of Indian huma- 

nity, Was conjured up the vision of a united country to whom the river 

Was but ajewelled necklace (Gangamaukti Kaharini). the mountains but 

“M-ornaments (Himavat-Vindhya-kundala) and the inhabitants so many 
children (Santatih). 


Uttaram yat samudrasya 
Himavaddaksinancayat 
Varsam tad Bharatam nama 
Bharati yatra Santatih 


is not merely the geographical unity of the country that comes to be 


It 
Tealised in the days of yore, The land of varnas and jatis of castes and 
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sub-castes, evolved the concept of the giant Purusa in whom all the Social 
orders had their being, and the bold declaration 1s made in the Book at 
Peace of the Great Epic: 





















eed not dilate on the kindred teachings of the Jinas and the 
These lessons were not lost upon the universal rulers. The 
of the Kraunca in the woods brought into being the Ramayana. 
agony of the men of Kalinga was responsible for an avadana not less 


my aa 
tive and inspiring than the story of Ramacandra’s deeds. 
il ‘ 


Wen 


Na viseso’ sti varnanam : 
: yh : Many of the suecessors of Dharmasoka did not fully share his religious 
% convictions. Nevertheless they too held up before their minds the ideal 
of Piyadasi in its essentials. A queen-mother of the second century A.D. 
< ies pride in the fact that her royal son who had warded off the incur- 
: sions of barbaric intruders, whose chargers had drunk the waters of the 
three oceans, Was at the same time alien to hurting life even towards au 
- offending enemy’’, kitaparadhe pi satu jane apanahisa ruci. Two centu- 
vies later a warrior-poet speaks of his master whose fame had, it is said, 
reached the four seas, as “full of compassion, possessed of a tender heart, 
(mrduhrdaya, anukampavat) the personfieation of kindness to mankind’? 
~ (lokanugraha). The tiger-claws of Vyaghraparakrama were it seems ex- 
changed for the velvet glove. For was he not Dharmapracirabandha? 
Three centuries roll on and we meet another great ruler, who seeks. to 
- unite the five Indies and proclaims his: faith in the following words, 


Sarvam Brahmamidam jagat 


The idea of oneness had its influence also in the sphere of politics, 
The concept of Purusa and Mahapurusa in the domain of sociology, philo. 
sophy and religion, had its counter part in the idea of the ekarat or cak. 
ravartin, a universal emperor, the lord of Jambubvipa. 


A warrior duly crowned, the chief of men; 
This earth he conquered and then justly ruled, 
Needing no rod or sword or violence, 

But ordering all impartially, he caused 

The claus to grow in fortune, riches, wealth 
Theirs were all pleasures, his the seven gems. 


The idea of such a universal ruler—rajavisvajanina as he is ealled in 
the Vedas—was apparently before the mind of the Atharvanie poet who 
wrote the famous laud about Pariksit. The idea came very near realisa- 
tion when Asoka welded together the Magadhas, Yonas, Aparantas, An- 
dhras and other races inhabiting this land into one political unit. Such 
a Cakravartin many of his suecessors—Kharavela, the imperial Guptas, 
Harsa, to name only a few—aspired to be. The Cakravartin became what 
he was by parakrama tempered by a tender regard for the well being of 
all creatures that was enjoined by dharma—Porana pakiti, the ancient law 
of India, as it is termed by Asoka. It is to parakrama that the great 
Maurya attributed his suecess in making his influence felt throughout 
Jambudvipa (pakamasi hi esa phale). The famous Allahabad Prasasti 
speaks of parakrama as the only ally and mark of Samudra Gupta (paral: 
ramaikabandhu, parakramanka). 


Karmana manasa vaca 
Kartabyam pranibhirhitam 
Harsenaitat samakhyatam 


Dharmarajjanamanuttamam 


These words give the clue to the influences that moulded the destiny 
of India during many a memorable epoch of our history—a quest for unity 
_ ina land of diverse colour and culture and attempts at its realisation in 
the domain of polities by a blend of strength, exertion, love and compassion 
and adherence to Dharma. These are some of the lessons which the ages 
ming to us as they come peeping in through the window of history. They 
teach us that the land of our birth has a noble mission. It is rich with its 
treasures of varied experience, and we should try to be worthy of so pre- 


“ous an inheritance 
These great rulers of men did use their might to subject ‘‘the mutt : 


ally repellent molecules of the body politie to the grasp of a superior com 
trolling force’’—the one in Kalinga, the other in Arya-varta. But they 
never for a moment forgot that force divoreed from dharma, anukampt, 
lokanugraha, the Law of Piety, compassion and kindness to mankind, was 
barren of fruits. The soul of India had responded to the call of suffering 
in ages past. i Did not the heart of one of the poet-sages of old melt with 
grief at the sight of a bird being done to death by the eruel missile of 4 
fowler? Did not another national poet loudly proclaim: 


Hemchundra Raychaudhwri. 


Abhayam sarva bhutebhyo 
Yo dadati mahipate 

Sa gacchati param sthanam 
Visnoh padamanamayam 


“He who grants assuran 


facribil rap ce of safety to all beings goes to the highest sta 


step of the Supreme Spirit, the home of bliss’?? 
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Vratyas in Ancien! India, by Mr. A. P. Karmarkar, M.A, LLB., 


The p. C. Sirear participated in the discussion. 


Bombay- Dr. | 

origin of Magadha, by Mr. L. B. Keny, Bombay. There was an inte- 
sting discussion in which Dr, H. C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. Sirear and Dr. 
‘tekar took part. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SECTION I. 
(Ancient India Part I, upto yeeoe 


The section met under the Presidentship of Dr. H. C. Raychaudhy, 
at 11 a.m. on 22-12-41. The following papers were read and discussed jy 


the morning session. 


South India as depicted in the Hamsa-Sandesa of Venkatnatha, by 
ur. A.N. Krishna Aiyangar, M.A., L.T., Madras. 


eae * a ee er 
a 


‘At the request of Mahamahopadya Prof. V. V. Mirashi, M.A., Nagpur, 
‘and with the permission of the President, his paper submitted to Section IT 


fn ‘New light on the History of Paramara Dynasty’ was also read and dis- 


cussed. 


= mass 


Practical Aspects of Education in Ancient India, by Dr. R. K. Mookey. 
ji, M.A., Ph.D., M.L.C., Lucknow. The paper tries to prove that the ideak 
of social service, the importance of arts and crafts and of residential ing 
tutions were anticipated by the Buddhist University of Nalanda and othe 
ancient educational institutions. An interesting discussion followed 
the influence of the Nalanda school of arts and crafts on the art of Java 
in which Dr. D. C. Sirear took part. 


The section met again at 9-30. a.m. on 23-12-41 when the following 
papers were read and discussed. 


The Sangam Age, by Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M.A., Madras. 
The discussion that followed was very lively and Dr. H. C, Raychaudhuri, 
Father Heras, Dr. Altekar, Prof. Mirashi, Dr. Sirecar, Dr. Venkatarama- 
niah and Prof. Seth took part in it. 


The Mother Goddess Cult at Mohenjo Daro identified, by Mr. Baijnath 
Puri, M.A., Lucknow. The paper was followed by a diseussion in whieh 
Dr. Raychaudhuri and Dr. Sirear opined that we should be careful about 
accepting the suggested identity. 





A Nole on Vishnukundin Geneaology and Chronology, by Dr. M. 
Rama Rao, M.A., Ph.D., Guntur, Dr. H. C. Rayehaudhuri, Prof. Mirashi, 
Dr. Venkataramaniah and Dr. Sirear took part in the discussion. 


Archaeological Exavations at Harappa, by N. M. Billimoria, Karaebi. 
Dr. A. S. Altekar and Prof. Hanumantha Rao took part in the discussion 


Cyrus the Great and the Mahabharata Battle, by Dr. H.C. Seth, Am 
raoti. This was followed by an instructive discussion in which Dr. Ray 
chaudhuri, Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Dr. D. C. Sirear and Dr. A. S. Altekar took 
part. 


The Anu in India and in Egypt, by the Rev. H. Heras, S. J., Bombay. 
A very interesting discussion followed, in which Mr. @ Yazdani, 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, Dr. A. S. Altekar, Prof. V. V. Mirashi and 
Mr. Dikshitar took part. The discussion turned upon the Proto-Indian 


nation being regarded as : of the Sumerian and Egyptian nations. 
Vishnuguptas in the Gupta Dynasties by Dr. A. S. Altekar, Benares cite 1 aaiths moth ee Chsieneeaes oe 


Mr. D. N. Mookerji, Dr. Raychaudhuri, Dr. D. (. Sirear and Dr. A. S. Alte 
kar took part in the discussion. 


a 


The section adjourned at 11-30 a.m. to the science laboratory, where 
he paper on Proto-Indo-Meditcrranean Eagle, by Mr. J. P., De Souza, was 


3 The place of Samprapati in the History of India, by My. T. L. Shalt eae illustrated on the sereen, Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, and Dr. A. S. 
; Baroda. t took part in the discussion that followed. 

t Hislory of Early Vaishnavaism in Kamarupa, by Prof. B. 1. Bart ‘ The President, in bringing the proceedings of the section to a close, 
Hy M.A., B.L., Cauhati. Men mented the several contributors on the high level of the papers as 
oT R a Sc) Fea gli hed ae e large number of papers contributed to the section, especially Miss 
ti - Samavaya and Niludhasi Pi Kalasi, in the Inseriptions off Asoka hy ‘ and Rev. H. Heras. Thanks were also conveyed to Dr. M. 

a . as. i x 

A r. D, C. Sirear, M.A., Ph.D., Caleutta. Dacian Head of the Department of Chemistry, Osmania University, for 


the Laboratory at the disposal of the section, at very short notice. 


ii These three papers were followed by some discussion that was inst nt 
ive, le 
ead, other 23 papers whose authors were not present were taken as 


The Term ‘Rajput’, by Miss Padma Misva, Calcutta, Miss Padma Mis" 
was congratulated for her very interesting paper. 





Sdl-S. HANUMANTHA RAO, 


The Section adjourned at 1 i y ms 
p.m. and met again at 2 p.m. on the s@ 
g p Sectional Secretary. 


day, when the following papers were discussed :— 3 


SS 
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— 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXCAVATIONS AT HARAPPA 
By 


Mr. N. M. Billimoria, Karachi. 

(Summary ) 
1. Geographical position of Harappa. : 
2. Mounds of Harappa visited by Ch. Masson, Sir Alexander Burnes ¢ 


General Cunningham. 
3. Climate of Harappa and Mohenjodaro nearly the same; grea 
rain fall in both places in former times. 


4. Comparative age of Mounds at Harappa. 

5. Wells of Harappa.. 

6. Great Granary at Harappa. 

7. Find of two statues; no parallel of one of them ean be found among 


Indian sculptures of the historic period, 
8. Interesting seals found at Harappa, described, 
9. Pre historie cemetery-potburials and earth-burial of babies. 
10. Painting on jars. 
11. Cremation and burial were both practised by Rigvedie Aryans: 
12. Twelve circular platforms found. 
13. Human and animal figurines. 
14. Report on selected beads found at Harappa. 
15. Racial types represented by the cemetery. 


THE ANU IN INDIA AND IN EGYPT 
By 
Rev. H. Heras, 8.J., Bombay. 
The word Anu, which we come across in the proto-history of India 
and Egypt, could not be properly explained before the discovery of the 


so-called Indus civilization. Now we may try to study its origin and its 
meaning with much greater hope of success in our undertaking. 


I 
THE ANU IN INDIA 


a ne . Hy 
i he Anu are one, of the five Revedic¢ tribes). They are mentioned 
as having wrought a chariot for the use of Indra(2). ; 





oe st esa from the General Secretary, the Sectional President indica 
nist ie papers were to be published in extenso and which in a summi 
‘orm. 


* 


(1) Bg. I, 108,.8; VIII, 10, 5. Theyare also called Anavas, Ibid. VIT, 18, a 
2 , 


(2) Thid. V, 31, 4, 









93) 


Mr. R. D. Banerji has already said that the Anu, undoubtedly being 
yan tribe, bear a name which “appears to be of non-Aryan origin’’(3) 
‘what was the origin of their name? It is well known that very soon 
1 tribes accepted a number of dogmas of their Dravidian prede- 
to their own religion, first little by little and hesitatingly, but 
ly and without fear, untill finally the whole religion of the Dra 
s amalgamated with their own religion(@), this amalgamatio ; 
he foundation of modern Hinduism. ; 


an At 
If 80, 
the Arya? 
eessors 10 
later open 
yidians wa 
hecoming t 


That this process of amalgamation commenced in the Revedie period. 
though on a very short scale in the beginning, the very Revedie hymns 
hear evidence. That ‘‘ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanti’’, of the first 
mandala®) is only a practical way of expressing the truth of the Dravidian 
dogma of monotheism, but shaped in such a manner as would suit the poli- 
theistic confusion of the Aryan religion. 


But apparently this was not the only dogma accepted by the Aryans 
in those early days. Tf they had accepted the dogma of monotheism, it 
was but natural after all that very soon they had to accept the very namié 
ofthis only God of their former opponents. How it happened that 
the name of God amongst the proto-Dravidians was An, that means “‘the 
Lord?) Probably not all the Aryan tribes accepted the worship of An 
al the same time. Those who accepted it first were called by the rest 
Anus; for as a text of Niddesa informs us, in ancient times peoples were 
named after the deity they worshipped(). 


This custom the Aryas practiced once more, but in a contrary way, 
when later on all finally accepted the cult of An. Their contact with one 
of the Dravidian tribes who were inhabiting the neighbourhood of the 


(3) Banerji, Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 19. 
» (4) Ibid., pp. 31-39. 

(5) Rg. T, 164, 46. 

(1) Cf. Heras, ‘‘the Religion of the Mohenjo-Daro People according to the Ins- 
criptions’’, Journal of the University of Bombay, V, pp. 1-5, where I have 
explained how I found out that this was the name of God in the Mohenjo 
Daro period. Later on I came to know that this name is still included in 
various names given to Siva in the historie period, The Brahmanda Pura- 
na, written in a period posterior to the identification of Siva and Rudra, 
narrates that Brahma asked Rudra to create ‘beings. He did so and those 
beings were known as Rudras and Rudranis. Later on Brahma asked 
Rudra to create mortal beings, to which Rudra enjoined, ‘‘T shall not ere- 
‘ate beings subject to death. Here am I, standing, oh Lord createth 
Thou!’ To which Brahma agreed, Hereafter therefore Rudra stopped 
dies and remained standing Myde with the urdhva linga. Now ‘‘sinee 
ee said to Brahma:’’ Here am {, standing’’, learned people call him 
ee tanu’’. Brahmanda Purana, Pyrva Bhaga, Adhyaya lo, vv. 82-92. 

hanu, a compound word, the elements of whieh are Stha and Anu or An, 
‘evidently means ‘Anu who is stading?’, The Tamil speaking people call 
Mal even at present Andavar or Andivanan, and the Malyalis name him 
‘amburan. 


“ 4 

a e deity of the followers of Ajivakas is Ajivakas; that of the Nighan- 

eat that of tho Jatikas is Jatikas’’, ete. Tho text belong to the 4th 

Syst ry B.C. Cf. Bhandarkar, Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Religious 
ems, p. 3 (Strarsburg, 1913). 


(2) 
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Indus i Siv. for their 

@), called the tribe of the Sivas, was the final reason 
ing the old Dravidian god ; and since this god was worshipped by the Sivas. 
he was named Siva without further inquiry ; he was in fact the same 
after whom the Anu had been named. Thus it came to pass that An Was 
generally called Siva, though he still retained his original name in Sanskrit 
Literature‘). 











0 
THE ANU IN EGYPT 


One of the feasts the Egyptians of Pharaonie times celebrated was 
“the feast of striking the Anu’’. The tradition of this feast, according 
to the studies of Egyptologists of great-reputation, seems to be very an. 
cient. Yet we do not know anything about “‘this striking the Ann’’. One 
faet nevertheless may be accepted without hesitation; the tradition of the 
feast being so ancient, the event commemorated in the feast must be one 
of the earliest in the history of Egypt, one in fact which is | 


lost in the dawn 
of human history. This paper will try to elucidrte this obscure historieal 
event. 





First of all, whom does the tradition refer to? Or, in other words, 
who were the Anu? 

The great Belgian Egyptologist Mons. Jean Capart has already 
stated that the Anu most likely are the Anumim, mentioned in C nesis X. 
13, as being descendants of Cham or Ham through Misraim, who had set- 
tled in the valley of the Nile.(2) The word Anumim is only the plural 
Hebrew rendering of the word Anu. These Anumim have been acknow- 
ledged as a section at least of the primitive population of Egypt’). 
From this we may readily admit that they were Hamitie people, having 


therefore the same origin as the Proto-Dravidians settled in India from 
tne time of the Indus civilization(), 





called Anu or Anumim? 


But why were they I This is in fact the pri- 
ple, the origin of which we 


mitive name of this peo must investigate. 


_Mons. E. de Rouge has connected the Anu w 
Heliopolis and other Egyptian cities, the origin 
or Anu), The city of Heliopolis, a name giv 

city of the Sun’’, was named by the Egyptiz 


ith the ancient city of 

al name of which was An 

given by the Greeks meaning 

ptians as Anu(3) and very likely 

(3) They were still found there by Alexander th 
Invasion of India by Alexander the Great 
1893.) 

(1) Hariwamsa, I, Adh. 23, 5. Cf. p. 8, No. 1. 

(2) Revue do VHistoire des Religious, X 


e Great Cf, Mic Grindle, The 
» Pp. 366-367. (Westminster, 


LVII pp. 23-31; Actes dw Premier 
Congres International d'Histoire des Religions, U, First fascicule, pp. 1-26. 


(3) De Rouge, Recherches sur les Monuments qu'on peut attribuer auz sic premi- 
eres dynasties de Manethon, p. 67. 


(1) Cf. Heras ‘The Hamiti 
pp. 185-196. 


(2) De Rouge, op. et loc. cit. 
(3) The name given by the Bible to this city is On: Gen. XLI, 45. 


ie Indo-Mediterranean Race’’, The New Review, XIV, 


ori 
meant 
sncient god of Egypt. 
BgyP 
tial wate 


to the oth 
there was no ear 


identified with the Sun, name d El@), 
Ra, is of Dravidian origin. 
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oe Anur, which name according to the Egyptians themselves, 

«the city of the Sun’’(). Anu was famous all over Egypt, as the 
: t of the cult of Ra, the sun-god, who was supposed to be the most 
ain sea Yet Ra being the most ancient god of 
d of the Nile, he was nevertheless said in the ancient 
ae len texts to have come out of the abyss of Nu(S). Who was this Nu? 

eo in mythology Nu is said to be ‘‘the primordial God of the celes- 
In Beye and the ethereal space’?(6), This description of Nu referring 
ae and to the celestial waters seems to point to the times when 
th as yet in the world. ee ui ee ee been ae 

: } the Egyptians in point of fact, the Go supreme an 

most Be euited in oe Texts of the Pyramids. In fact Atum or 
Bee rho is undoubtedly the first man, corresponding to the biblical Adam 
pee to have come out of Nut). 


’ > 
Now this Nu, of whose abyss Ra came out, is identified with Ra him- 


We have seen that Ra was the Sun, and that his city, called Anu 


ancient Egyptians(). How is this apparent contradiction to 
inet ? A careful study of this erucial point will finally make ns 
understand who Ra was. 


Anur, was also interpreted ‘‘the city of the Sun’’. Hence Ra and An seem 
to have the same meaning and consequently to refer to the same person. 
They are two names of one and the same god. Ra therefore is the ree 
An. In point of fact this An seems to be the same Ana who is woe 4s 
by the Texts of the Pyramids as one of the archaic Egyptian gods). 


We know that the Proto-Indian people worshipped An @), who was 


(4) Thus the Greek name was a mere rendering of the Egyptian name. 
(5) Wallis Bude, The Gods of the Egyp tians, I, p. 400. 





(6) Lefebure, Les noms d’apparance semitigue ou indigene dans le Panthion 
Egyptien p. 17. ' 
(7) Lefebure, ‘“Le Cham et 1’Adam egyptiens’’ Transsactions of the Society of 
Biblical Achaeology, IX (1887),1 parte. 
(1) Lefebure, Le noms d’apparence semutigue, loo. oit. . 
(2) Wallis Budge, op. cit, I pp. 134-135. 
(8) Ibid, 1, p. 97 : 
, . loc. cit. 
(4) Heras, ‘The Religion of the Mohenjo-Daro People’’, op. et. loc 
(0) Thid, p, 13-14 
hah E i form of il x ra. 
(8) I Tamila the modern word ira, ‘night’’, is a contracted 


‘sno light?’ ‘*darkness’’ 
Ilis the nogation ‘‘no’’, Ii-ra therefore ert a, may mentioned here 
“nignt’’, Contractions similar to this hbase? ru ‘the milk is 
re very cimmon in Tamila; pal manru pana ion of U in front of r 
© ninrw ininru, ‘standing from’’. The Thee ech Cnn, for the sim: 
rie wentioned in the grammatical rules for thats Natl ot start by 7. Of de 
Ple reason that in modern Tamila there bes Taught, p. 18 (London, bs 
ilva Wichremasinghe, Tamil Grammar Self sf the Mohenjo-Darians wo 
®d.). In the old Proto-Dravidianlanguage 0 


The Egyptian name for the Sun, 
It means ‘“‘light’’, and consequently ‘‘the 
Sun’6), We have therefore a perfect equation of the supreme god bet- 
ween India and Egypt in the proto-historie period. 








ree OOS eee 


* 
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As regards Nu some scholars have already suggested that Nu anj 
Nuit, the god and goddess of heaven, according to the doctrines of Helis 
polis, correspond to Anu and Anunit, god and goddess of heaven, of th. 
Chaldean pantheon7). Therefore Nu seems to be the same as Anu or Ay 
‘And since An is the same as Ra Nu must be equated with Ra. It is ther. 
fore quite possible that Ra, being the most ancient god of the land g 
Egypt, came out of the abyss of another god, Nu. This only means tha} 
when the name Anu or Nu was practically forgotten, it was finally gy}. 
stituted by the name Ra. Connected with the name itself there wa 
also perhaps a dogmatic belief, witich in course of years was oven 
locked, and another tenet, which was little by little emphasized, till jy 
finally took the place of the former. Thus the personal unmaterial goj 
‘An was substituted by the material symbolism of Ra. Thus it could be 
said that the name Ra ‘‘came out of the a byss’’ of Nu when the name Any 
cr Nu passed into oblivion. 
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Having come to know who the Anu were, an inquiry into the meaning 
tthe expression ‘the striking of the Anu’’ in ancient Egyptian folk-lore 
3 3 


~ may now be made. 
The ‘striking of some people’”’ evidently means a punishment for 
those people; and in this ease ‘“‘the striking of the Anu” clearly suggest a 


feat of the Anu, and consequently a victory for their opponents. Have 
de Jence in ancient Egyptian history about this victory and defeat? 









> weany evic 
Mons. Loret is of opinion that the story of the murder and resurree- 
~ tion of god Osiris may contain some recollections of the war between the 
‘4mm and their enemies. Aceording to ancient: traditions Osiris was a 
" Pharaoh with a very successful career both as regards his administration 
of the country and as regards his conquests abroad. ; His brother Seth or 
- Typhon treacherously murdered him and usurped his throne. But later 
on Horus, the son of Osiris, reappeared on the seene, defeated Seth, and 
occupied the Egyptian throne as the rightful heir of his father@), Such 
briefly narrated, is the story of the death and resurrection of the Egyp- 
tian god of fertility, which afterwards became very important in connec- 
tion with the Heyptian ritual and also in the famous Book of the Dead. 


Though the name Anu or An, as a name for Ra, was lost in the temple 
of Heliopolis, it remained as the name of the city Anu; in The Texts of the 
Pyramids, as Ana; in the Lamentions of Isis for the death of Osiris, who 
is also called An() ; in the name of Anhur, the feudal god of the Sabennitie 


nomo mentioned in the Papyrus Harris(?); in the name Anuke of one oj 
the goddesses of the Triad of Elephantina () and in the name Anupu of 


one of the two brothers in the ancient ‘‘Story of the two Brothers’"(4). 


___ This is therefore settled, that An was the most ancient god of the 
Kgyptians worshipped in the city of Anu or Heliopolis. Therefore the 
people called Anu connected with the ctiy of Heliopolis, were not the des- 
cendants of An, as the partisans of the totemie origins of Egypt would 
make us believe(®) They were the early Egyptians who worshipped An 
as their God, in the same way as the Proto-Indians worshipped the An of 


Tndia. 





started by r doubtlessly existed, for there are still some of them in other 
Dravidian languages. That ra “‘light’’ and ‘‘the Sun’’ was one of thes? 
words the name of the ancient Dravidian king Ravanna seems to prove. 
bmaad the name ‘of this king would mean *‘the éldest brother of the 
(7) Hommel Die babylonischen U 
Lefebure, op. oit. pp. 17-18. 


(1) Harrack, “‘Les Lamentations d’Isiset de 
logique, XVII, pp. 33-35 and 83-89. 
(2) Chabas, Le Rapyrus. Harris, 147-148 
i 7-148, 
the eae Hamitie Dravidi iM 
in Terracina, Ansur’means ‘‘the lordly Lord’? tf vho i d 
twice’’, i¢., above the lords of this a ies it geen 


rspvung der aegyptischen: Kultur, pp: 17, 29: 
Nephthys’’, Bibliothegue Egypte 


, The Btruscans of Italy a nation of 
dian stock, worshipped God under the name Ansur, 


(3) Maspero, Les Contes ' Polupaires degypte, p. i f (3rd ed). 
‘e Mahe Religion de VAncienne El Egypt Ancienne, p. 75 (Paris, 1910). 
(5) ee Lae to worship theirancestors. Yet ib has never been prov 
rae € totemic society, as found among American Indians, existed 
in Egypt. Moreover the puretheological ideas of the Egyptians are 


totally opposite ti the vague and 
Y_opposi onfused d f ie, people. 
€f. Pierret, Le Pantheon Dgyptien, pp. V-VI. "gery aaie iat 


Loret is of opinion that this fabulous story is but a mythological eris- 


tallization of some early episodes of Egyptian history) Three stages 
- of history, quite different from each other, may be detected in this story: 


First Stage. The reign of Osiris marks a period during which the 


Anu or worshippers of An (Osiris was also named An), were in peaceful 
possession of the land of the Nile. There is no possibility of ascertaining 


how lone this period lasted. Apparently it lasted quite a long time, for 
during that period the cult of An Ra was firmly established in the land, 
s0 firmly, that it was able to withstand the onslaught of an invasion of 
tnemies who appeared during the second period. 


_. Second Stage. ‘The assassination of Osiris opens a new period of 
history, which scems to be the result of an invasion of NortHern Egypt 
from Syria. Loret thinks that the invader had the flag sign of the Asian 
grevhound, because that seems to be the animal which is one Seth’s flag- 
‘aff. Seth in fact was the leader of this invasion. The invaders appa- 
rently did not belong to the same race as the Anu. Yet Seth is said to be 
pis brother, perhaps because both the invasions, viz., of the first and 
®second periods, came from the Syrian side. Tf Seth’s army came from 
pre they, having come from a race different from that of the Anu, were 
5 likely Semites, This would be the first of the Semitic immigrations 
of Pattie aeross the Suez isthmus. We know of other Semitic ieee 
of 8 er period, viz, Abraham’s (1), of the Hicksos and, during the rule 
© Hicksos, of Jacob and his sons(2). 


aa army fought with the Anu and defeated them. This defeat is 
"sed in the death of Osiris at the hands of Seth. This is precisely 





a = 
) Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, XLVIX. 


(2 , 
& Loret, 1 Egupte su Temps du Totemism, pp. 37 ff, 
Gen, XIT, 10-20, 


®) Gen, xtvy, 
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, 0g the Sakas (2). Natural ch i 

|. ce of the defeat of the y such era would have 
eg a after those who defeated the Sakas, Le. the Kusanas; but it 
heen 


not so. Those who were defeated are commemorated instead of 
rose who had defeated them). 
{hos 


The very ingenious interpretation of the story of Osiris’s assassina- 

wiven by Mons. Lovet, with which we fully agree, seems to have 
tio “ifirmation in anthropological and archaeological sourees. There 
its Comact indications that there had been two invasions of the people 
Pine game race in early Egyptian history; one invasion coming from 
Bris, ihe other from the land of Punt, across the sea, through the 
southern country (3). 























what is meant by ‘‘the striking of the Anu’’. Loret is of opinion that j 
conquerors killed a great number of Anu; yet xpparently the latter yw, 
not exterminated but finally fused into the race of the conquerors to forp 
the later Egyptian population. 


After this victory Seth ruled the country, and it was then that the 
‘feast of striking the Anu’? was instituted. It was most likely during th 
same period of Scth’s rule that the name ot the god of Heliopolis wa 
changed. An reminded them of the Anu. They hardly could toleray 
An’s worship when the defeat of the Anu was being celebrated with grey 
rejoicing. The name An therefore was condemned to oblivion; in i 
stead Ra was selected, an indigenous name too (as seen above), but whi 
reminded the Semites of the Sun, whom they themselves adored (1). 





Ht 


How long did this second period last? It is not possible to fix ity 
limits. Yet the fact that ‘‘the feast of striking the Anw’’, instituted tha 
took deep roots in the country, so as to persevere even a fter the rule of the 
conquerors was over, seems to show that the Semite period was much 
longer than one man’s rule. In the mythological story, Seth’s victory 
opens this second stage, which is likewise ended with Seth’s defeat. But 
Seth is only a symbol of the race. Tn point of fact, according to the myth 
Horus. the leader who defeats Seth, is described as Osiris’s son but he is said 
to have been conceived after his father’s death. Horus is the son of Osiris 
hecause he is properly, according to the mystical ideas of the Egyptians, 
the same Osiris risen to a new life. This means that many generations 
may perhaps have elapsed since the death of Osiris up to the appearantt 


of Horus. All this seems to point to a very long period of Semitic rule tt 
this second stage. 


Relation between the Worshippers of An in India and the Anu of Egypt. 


We are not going to speak in this third part of our article about the 
Anu of the Rgvedie period, who constituted an Aryan tribe. We shall 
aly refer to those people who worshipped An before the arrival of the 
Aryan tribes, ie., the proto-Indian people of the Indus civilization 
period. We have already said above that An was their supreme God. 


There is no doubt that the same An was being worshipped in India 
id in Egypt. In both countries he was An identified with the Sun, 
being himself the first person of a divine triad: An, Anil and Ana in 
india ©): Ra (| An), Thoot and Maa in Egypt () In both cases they, 
inspite of being three persons, are described as being one god (3), 


Now the existence of the same religion in India and in Egypt does 
not precisely imply the identity of both the nations, for the same reli- 
gio in two nations may at times mean only the importation of religion 
isa cultural clement from one nation to the other (as happened with 
Duddhism spreading in China and Japan), without necessarily suppos- 
lig a racial migration. Yet in this case under study, we witness two 
Ihvasions of worshippers of An, the earlier from the north, the later 
tom the south. Were they actually proceeding from India? 


Third Stage. Worus defeats Seth and regains the throne of his father 
This relationship between Horns and Osiris seems to show that the race 
of these new conquerors is the same as the Anu striken by the Semites 
Foret supposes that this invasion, though of people of the same race as the 
Anu, was directed from the south, and thinks that their leader had the 
flag sign of the faleon or the hawk, which is Horus’s animal. 


; The defeat of the Semites was so great that there is no further me 
lion of then in later Egyptian history. Though undoubtedly remnants 
of the Semites were mixed with the Egyptian population, specially in the 
north, vet their memory was identified with the evil spirit, which was Sti 
posed to.be personified in Seth, according to later miythological views 
(1). One relic of their rule however remained in the Pharaonic Bgy!! 
of later centuries. That was ‘‘the feast of striking the Anu’’. This is 0 
ot those sociological phenomena which apparently have no: proper 
een Vhe feast commemorated the victory of the Semites over the 
Anu. phen the Semites were themselves defeated by people of the sam 
race as the Anu, the Jatter’s former rout had tobe forgotton. Yet it § 


a ee with a feast. (A similar phenomenon exists ™ 
fan History. It has now been proven that the Saka Samvat starts # 


1) Hastings Hneyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, I, p. 289. 
(1) Moret, Rois et Diews Egypte, p85 (Paris, 1923), 


The Anu from the North, They apparently came from Syria. dn 
A oamia and Syria, there were nations worshipping the same God 
a rene The Sumerians in lower Mesopotamia venerated An, Mnlil 
oe Amaa Antum (4), The Sun also was being worshipped (5). The 

(2) Banerji op. cit., pp. 127-128. ie 
(3) Ot, Elliot Smith, The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the Civi- 

ization of Europe, p. 81-130 (London 1911) Ring, Gods of the Gentiles. 
( pp. 101-102 (Milwankee, 1938). 
a Heras, op. cit. pp. 16-18, 30. 
Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Egyptians, T, pp. 328, 418, 424. 


(8) G aioe 
) Ctr. Heras, “Further Exeavationsin Mohenjo Daro’’, The New Review, 


a a 73-75; Maspero, Iistoireancienne des Peuples de VOrtent, 1 
Ca eae 4 ; 

ine Sumerian H ymns and Prayers to God Nin-ib, p- 3, (Philadelphia, 
Jean, La Religion Sumerienne, pp. 32-41. (Paris, 1931), 


(3) Jean, OP. cit, p. 59, 
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Hittites in Syria worshipped Istanu, Ma and Telepinu, the first pers, 
of the Triad being identified with the Sun (6), 


Now we know of the migration of the Sumerians from the East by 
the sea, spoken of by Berosus (1) and confirmed by the Bible (8), The 
comparison between the Indus civilization and the Sumerian civiliz 
ion () substantiates the view that the Sumerians were but a sectigy 
of the Proto-Indian people settled in a new land. Hence the Anu why 
invaded northern Egypt from Syria most likely were orinigally peopl 
from India. 


The Anu from the South. The fact that they were, as seen above 
of the same race as the Anu of the North, would settle the question of 
the origin of the former. Yet some facts connected with their migra 
tion will still strengthen the opinion about their Indian origin. It was 
a constant tradition of the Egyptians that they originally came from 
the land of Punt. Much has been said about the situation of this land 
(2), Yet the Egyptians themselves used to locate it across the Red 
Sea in the land of the frank-incense, the modern Yemen. The famous 
Egyptian Queen Hatshepsut, who flourished ¢e. 1503-1481 B.C., sent 4 
commercial expedition to that land of their origin. This expedition was 
a great success, as is inscribed on the walls of the rock cut temple of 
Deir-el-Bahari. One of the things they brought from Punt was incense 
trees (3). 


Now the land of Punt, the Yemen of Arabia, was inhabited in very 
ancient times by a nation called the Minaean nation by Strabo (4). They 
had city states very well organized similar to the Sumerian cities, and 
totally different from the nomadie centres of the Arab tribes (6). They 
were merchants, and their trade, specially in spices and incense, Was 
very brisk (6). Among the countries with which they carried on thelr 
trade was India (7), They took goods from India up to Mediterranean 
ports. This maritime trade between the people of the Yemen and India 
continued almost till the first century A.D. “), Now all these details 


(6) en ane Les Hittites, pp. 247-248; Garstang, The Hittite Hmpire, PP 


(7) Schabel, Berossos wnd die babylisch-hellenistische Literature 172-175 
253-254 (Berlin, 1923), Eeitioaier wit 2t an 
(8) Gen, XI, 2-4. 

(1) Cf., for instance, Heras. ‘‘The Origin of the Sumerian Writing,’’ Journal 
of the University of Bombay, VII, pp. 3-28. 

(2) Even Sir Flinders Petrie thinks thatit is the Hast African coast. 

(3) Cf sapills, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, pp. 24-25, pl. IX (London 1894): 
Heras ‘‘La primera expedicion, commercial por el mar Rajo dieciseis riglos 
antes de J.C.’’, Iberica, II, pp.366-367. 

(4) Strabo, Geographica, XVI, 4, 2, The fact that in 2,500 B.C., the country 
was already well organized shows that they were there long before. 

(5) Dawson, The Age of the Gods, p- 116. 


‘ 


(6) Encyclopaedia of Islam yPp. 877-379; Hitti, History of the Arabs, p. 5% 
(7) Hitti, op. cit., p, 84, 


(1) Pid, p. 58, 
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fo point out the enterprising Indian traders of the Proto-Indian 
seem 1; but specially the most suggestive of all is their name. This name 
periot ane as the name of the most important Proto-Dravidian tribe, 
is we he of the Minas ‘‘Iishes”” (2), a tribe called thus because they 
the jlways seafaring, like real fishes. ‘The Minaeans had an inde- 
ei writing which apparently is a development of the Proto- 
eaten seript of the Mohenjo-Davo inscriptions ©), The name Agur 
rns of the few kings of this nation known to us is also thoroughly 
pravidian () 


It is therefore very suggestive to find the country of Punt, whence 
the early Figyptians came to the land of the Nile, inhabited by people 
isho to all evidence had originally come from India. Sinee we know 
also that those early Egyptians belonged to the same srace as the race 
if the Anu, it seems very likely that this was the real route followed 
hy those enterprising Minas, whose first king in Egypt also hore the 
fitle of Mina, which was borne hy the Proto-Indian kings ©). 


There is therefore no possible doubt about the racial. relationship 
hyetween the worshippers. of An of India and the Anu of Egypt. All of 
them belonged to the proto-Dray idian race, mother of so many illustrious 
nations that spread the Indian civilization across the ‘‘seven seas’’(®). 


THE MOTHER GODDESS AT MOHENJODARO 
IDENTIFTED ? 


(By Mr. Baij Nath Puri, Lucknow). 
(SUMMARY) 


The theme of this paper is to identify the eult of the Mother God- 
dess at Mohenjodaro with the Nana-Amba cult of the Kusana period. 
As both the cults represented the idea of procreation in combination 
with the God Rudra of Siva and fortunately both had their votaries in 
India and western Asia it may well be suggested that the Vana-Amba 


(2) Cf. Heras ‘Mohenjo-Daro, the People and the Land’’, Indian Culture, TI, 
pp. 708-717. 

(3) Munter The Seript of Marappa and Mohenjodaro and its connection with 
other Scripts, p, 22 (london) 1934). 

(4) Hitti, op. cit., p. 42. 


(5) According to the Mohenjo-Dare inscriptions all the Proto-Indian kings are 
called Mina. Tt is only a title, It makes ‘‘the shining” ‘<the illustri- 
ous’’, It is the title of the Cretan kilngs «<Minos’’, though here already 
helenized, Cf, Pendlebury The Archaeology of Crete, pr 126. Now the 
first king of the dynasties of Maneton im Bgypt is name Mena, but the 
Egyptians themselves now-a-daysealled him Mina. This aaa 
only the title of the king for weknow his real name now. It was 
Cf. Flinders Petrie, 4 History of Egypt. I, pp- 13-16. 


(8) ‘The «seven scas?? are mentioned in the Mohenjo-Daro yee Cf. 
Horas, «The Tirayars in Mohenjo-Daro’’ IB BRAS, (NS Det 
he They iare also veferred to in-“Puranic “literafire many ries 

er 
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cult of Mother Goddess of the Kusana period was the SMC as thy 
Mother Cloddess eult of Mohenjodaro. The Mohenjodaro cult repre 
gents obscene elements which were due to the Incorporation of the 
Vratya cult. Unfortunately the obscene element is absent 
Kusana period but there is not a shadow of doubt that a time MAY cone 
when Lingas., Yonis and Punischali or harlot figures may be recovers) 
from the Kusana sites. 


THE PROTO-INDO-MEDITERRANBEAN BAGLE 
(By J. P. De Souza, Bombay) 


In the course of my investigations in the nature of the heraldic 
devices of the Greeks of old, 1 have been observing the subjects used 
by the Greek artists as decorative motifs on different kinds of vases, 
Most of the vase paintings | have so far examined belong to the first 
millennium before Christ. Among these, scenes from Greek mythology 
figure very prominently, and are of frequent occurrence. My interest 
has been mainly confined to the representations of Greek heroes and 
Warriors and particularly to the devices on their shields. Not we 
commonly the eagle, which among the Creeks was the queen of birds 
(1) and the attribute of the almighty Zeus (2), can be seen as a heraldic 
deviee on these shields. Usually this bird is depicted with wings 
spread, head turned left, flying in a horizontal direction. Sometimes 
it is represented in its distinctive aspect of a bird of prey. The sub- 
ject of a painting on an amphora of the Attic Black-ligured period is 
the contest between Heracles and Geryon (3). On the front shield of 
the triple-bodied Geryon is the device of a flying eagle with a snake m 
ils beak, When I saw this picture, I was reminded of an article com 
tributed by Fr. Heras to The Examiner (4), Tt appears that such @ 
representation of the eagle is not found in ancient (reece alone, but is 
common to the Proto-Indo-Mediterranean civilizations. In this article 
Ir, eras also describes the three budding scholars from the Univer 
sity of Barcelona whose essay on the Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Ragle 
has already been published @). The example of these three young 
ee 4 truth was a source of inspiration to me, and this coupled 
6 w. be encouragement of Fr. Heras led me to investigate for myself. 
t is gratifying to note that my researches have yielded rich fruit. 


The cult of th 
the aneient civiliz 
ranean Sea. 
Indo-Mediter 


e eagle seems to have extended over a large part of 
vilized world—from India to the shores of the Mediter: 
The study of the role which the eagle played in the Proto 
ranean scheme of life forms one of the most fascinating 
(1) Encyclopedia Uni . 2 . 

iattote that ete hea eh a a a a 

of birds’, Cf, Vogel, 
(2) Homer, 


4 interesting fo 

eagle of Hindu mythology is styled ‘‘the king 

; Indian Serpent-Lore’’, p, 53 (London 1926). 

Thad, (Pope’s translation: The ‘Albion’? Edition), VIII, p. 148: 

(3) Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, British Museum, Fascicule 3 by Walters, Br 
Mus. IIT H. e, pl. 37, la (Li ’ 


aa. ondon 1927). 
(4) “An old Microbe Newly Described’? (Bombay, Sopt. 16, 1941). 
(1) I have not yet had the Privilege Ofreading this essay, 


in the © 
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¢ in the wider study of the Proto-Indo-Meditereanean Civiliza. 
chapters ne eagle has a tong and glorious history and to witness the 
tions. nanifestations of its cult we have to stretch our historical 
poration at least as far back as the third millennium before our era. 
imagind 


On the obverse of a ‘unique rhomboid seal” @) discovered - 
(3), in the Indus Valley, is a fying eagle with its head turned 
“sina either side of its head and just above the outstretched wings 
a im The neck of the bird is rather long “@). The majestic pose 
is a eae and the triumphant look in its eye seem to convey the 
in ne jon of the eagle as the vanquisher of snakes. In connection 
ra eagle two identical suggestions have been offered by two 
a ent scholars 6). They conjecture that this bird is the prototype of 
tamu My researches, however, have not yet placed at my command 
sufficient evidence to enable me to trace without a shadow of doubt, the 
aneestry of the later Garuda, the giant-eagle 1) of Hindu mythology, to 
the earlier Dravidian eagle. 


The History of Garuda’s birth is related in the Mahabharata (2), 
He was the son of Vinata, the goddess of Heaven. Her sister Kaduru 
was the mother of the Nagas. Thus Garuda and the Nagas were first 
cousins, At his birth Garuda was appointed to be the carrier of Vishnu 
(3), Garuda was such a mighty bird that even Indra, the chief of gods, 
could not withstand him and had to conelude friendship with him (). 
Indra on this occasion granted him the boon that henceforth the Nagas 
were to be his food (5). ‘‘The enmity between the Nagas and their cou- 
sin, Garuda, is a favourite theme in Indian literature and art’’ (). In 
one example (7) from the (fraeco-Buddhist school of Gandhara Garuda is 
shown attacking five Nagas. The wings of the bird are spread and the 
heak is turned left. In another specimen (8) the giant-bird is shown 
seizmg a Nagi. To Vogel this piece of sculpture from Sanghao “ap- 
pears to be an adaptation of a masterpiece of Leochares, representing 


(2) Vats, Excavations at TTarappa, I, p. 324 Tl, pl. XCT, No. 255 ON 
Cf. Childe, New Light on the Most Ancient East, pl. XXIII, b (Lon 
1934), ee) 

(3) An important centre of Dravidian civilization, closely akin to Mohenjo 
Daro. See Childe, op, cit., Ch. VITt. 

(4) See below my remarks on the Tbis. c 

(5) Vats, op. cit. I, p. 324, ‘Possibly it is a prehistoric page! ot ae 
who, as the vehicle of Vishnu, is often represented flying wi . 
his beak’, Heras, op. cit., . 

i a 

“This Proto-Indian bird scems to be the prototype of Garuda, Vishnu’s vuhana, 

which is styled ‘‘the lord of snakes’’. 

Vogel, op. cit, p. 55, 

Tbid., p. 47. 


= 


Tid. p. 47, 

Tbid., p. 53. 

Ibid., p. 53. 

Tbid, p, 47, Several stories are relalated by Vogel illustrating the feud 
between Garuda and the Nagas. 

‘ Tbid,, ph Sve b: 

8, Toia,, pl Xy, a; 
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Ganymede carried off hy the eagle of Zeus” ). Garuda also ap 
1o be related to the Sumerian lion-headed eagle, the famous Tm dea 
(10) of the Lagashite god Ningirsu, for we are told that Garnda at 

giant elephant and tortoise (11). “ 
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. nder then that the Proto-Indo-Mediterranean bird of prey, 
a passing through various phases, should finally erystallize a the 
aft Bagle. In this context it would not be difficult to relate the ibis 


“a8 other forms of the Proto-Indo-Meditarranean Eagle, 





























In the course of my researches I have come across two representa- 
lions of groups of ibises on Egyptian monuments (1). As seen here, the 
;pis has long legs, beak and neck, In one respect, this representation of 
the ibis agrees with those of the eagle on: (i) the Harappa seal; (ii) a 
stone jar from Tapeh Aly Abad ©); (iii) a cylinder seal from Lagash @ ; 
(iy) some of the seal—impressions discovered in the Ur Valley (), as in 
all these examples the eagle is shown with a long neck. What I am driy- 
ing at will be made clearer by a reference to the Egyptian Benu, which 
“was a bird of the heron class’ (); “The Greeks identified him with 
the Phoenix” (2), ‘*The general make and size of the phoenix’’ accord- 
ing to Herodotus, ‘are almost exactly that of the eagle” (3). Tf, therf, 
the Greeks found no difficulty in identifying ‘‘a bird of the heron class”’ 
with an ‘eagle-like’’ bird, it would not be a mere flight of faney to sug- 
" oest that the ibis, which belongs to the same family as the Benu bird, 
was the form which the Proto-Iudo-Mediterranean Eagle took in 


Egypt @). 


In Sumer the cult of the eagle seems to have been widespread. But 
smong the Sumerians the eagle as a bird of prey took an extraordinary 
form. It became « giant, lion-headed bird as mighty as Garuda himself, 
often attacking not one but pairs of wild animals at a time. ‘his 
strange bird was called Im-dugud or Imgig and was associated with 
Ningirsu. The Ur Valley excavations have yielded several relies of the 
lion-headed bird. The famous Imdugud relief in copper ©) heads the 
list. Commenting on this find Hall remarks, “This remarkable ~elief, 
the largest object found at Al-‘Ubaid is unique in Sumerian art, though 
its subject is well-known in other forms. Tt represents the Im-dugud 
or Imgig, the lion-headed eagle of the Legashite god Ningirsu, grasping 


The Phoenicians, too, honoured the eagle as the destroyer 
snakes, In the Archaeological Museum at Barcelona there is a Car. 
thaginian seal ©) on which is represented a flying eagle with a snake jy 
its beak. The bird’s head is turned to the left. Its general pose iy i 
most the same as that of the eagle on the Ilarappa seal, and the E 
semblance between the two representations is too striking to be easily 
passed over. It is probable that the relationship between the two j 
very close. ~ 
Among the ancient Egyptians Ibis () as the deadliest enemy of 
snakes seems to be the counterpart of Garuda. ‘The ibis was univer. 
saily venerated througnout Egypt and the centre of its cult in very early 
limes was the city of Khemenu or Hermopolis, where the bird w aS asst. 
ciated with the Moon and with Thoth, the scribe of the gods. It seems 
to have been worshipped im the first instance because it killed snakes 
and reptiles m general”’ (3), Herodotus tells us that ‘‘ when an ibis 
or a hawk is killed, whether it was done by accident or on purpose, the 
man must needs die’’ (4). Now, the hawk is a bird of prey allied 
ee ee i sa f prey allied to the 
gle. That the ibis should have been accorded the same honour as the 
hawk. is highly significant. Herodotus als sseribes tw ies of att 
a4 1 us also describes two species of ibis. 
he black one which fights serpents ‘‘is a bird of a deep-black colour 
with legs like a crane;; its beak is strongly hooked’’ 6), Trott this 
deseription it would indeed be diffieul identity hiscwit 
aaah y indeed be difficult to identify the ibis with the eagle 
: x ore, at this point, it should be borne in mind that tke Proto-Indo- 
editerranean peoples held the e¢ ential iol’ ; 

f e eagle sacred principally as a_ bird of 
prey. But the eagle takes different form 1 de 
ranean civilizations. The 1 % ike Siterent "(doa 

S oe } e° represents as f > 9 = ‘ 
Mediterranean art differ so ee on of the eagle in Proto-Indo- 
nay impossible, to identify of th Se ee ae 

ai ’ Vv some o 1ese ny 7 Jens . = a ie 
tory. For example, in Sumerian art bes. Se ae 
But the under-lying iden is alw 
its vietim. And the eagle h 


9, Op. Cit. p. 41, 
10. See below. 


11, Ibid., pp. 52, 56, 201, 


1. Historia Wniversal, Edad Antigua I Diane are a 193 I 
t U Di Ant. 
ps ; “ip fe a (I), fig. on p. 559. (Barcelona 1937). Fr. 





1. Tho first group is from the tomb of Monefer, Sakara; and the other arom 
the tomb of Mereruka, (Fifth Dynasty), Sakara. Cf, Cossio and Piionn, 
Summa Artis IIT. p. 160, fies. 208, 209 (Bilbao, 1932). Both these kings 
belong to the period called ‘The Ancient Empire’’ extending from about 
2980 to 2000 B.C.—op. cit. p. 548. 

2. Childe, op. cit. p. 246. fig, 96. 

3. The Cambridge Ancient History, Plates I, p- 58 (Cambridge, 1927). 

4 Legrain, Archaic Scal—Impressions, Ur Racavations TI pl. 3, no 38; pl 

: 28, no. 488 (Great Britain, 1936). 

» Wallis Budge, Prom Fetish to God in Ancient Egppt P- 89. 

2. Tid, p. 89. 

4. TI, 73, 

“8 F 

ee is most remarkable is that the head and the neck of the Benu god eed 
striking resemblance to the head and neck of the eagle om 

Harappa geal. Seo Walis Budgeyp. cit. fig. on p- 90- 


es eagle is shown with lion’s head. 
always the same: the bird of prey attacking 
appens to be the bird of prey par excellence. 


2. Herodotus (Rawlinson’s Translation), II, 67, 76. 
3, Wallis Budge, The Gods of the Eguptians, II, p 


also his From Fetish to God in Ancient Egypt. pp. 91, 92, (London, 


1934), Newton in hi i ibis i i 
Pius on in his article on the ibis in The Encyclopaedia Britannic 


figs dagic (Cambridge, 1910), writes, ‘The story told to Herodotus of 


in, kes i ing ‘ f i 
Hite ie - ot ee to Savigny, devoid of truth, but Cuvier 


275. (London 1904). See 


vered partly digested remains of snake in the 5. Re 
4, IL hoa of a mummied ihis??, So tee ‘Reconstituted and partly restored.?’—Hall and Woolley, Aviat 
Gs ations T, p. TX, (Bngland, 1927). For a copy of this FASS act, 
. I, 76, ler and Andrae, Histoia det Arte, Il, fig. om P- 


lona, 1933) ; Historia Universal, B. A. I, pl. 4 after p. 136. 
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two stags by their tails (©, Tn this example the Im-dugud faces 
spectator. Its wings are outstretched and ears stand erect ()), 

stags stand dos-ados. In the sketch reconstruction of the temple of 
‘Ubaid Woulley assigns this relie a prominent position, placing it just 
above the doorway of the building at the head of the ramp @), "), 
motif of Im-dugud with two stags, ‘“‘which fills the space in true heraldjy 
style’ (3), bears more than a faint resemblance to the group of eagl 
with two snakes on the Harappe seal: one is the lord of stags, the othe 
of snakes. 


4 the stele of the Vultures (*). Here it is held in the left hand of Nin 
of There are also several examples of thelion-headed eagle on the 

« discovered in the Ur Valley($). Tt is seen perched (i) on 
of an ass (6), (ii) on a crouching bull (, (iii) devouring a limb 
seizing two crouching bulls @). But the most remarkable thing 
the ordinary eagle, like the lion-headed one, can be seen seizing 
f ammals on these sealings (9). 


he flying eagle occurs again and again on these seal-impressions. 
It is generally seen having its wings outstretched and head turned right 
ay, Often the eagle is shown attacking its prey. There are more 
imples of the flying eagle on pottery from Susa. On a store jar @) 
‘= Susa II is an eagle with wings spread and claws extended like those 
Bite {m-dugud when it is shown attacking pairs of animals. This eagle 
; ears to be attacking its prey with its beak, but it is diffieult to identify 
Ey victim. On the interior of a funerary bowl) from the Cemetery of 
Susa I are two highly-stylised eagles, with wings outstretched. I have 
already referred to the eagle on stone jar from Tapeh Aly Ahbad. The 
eagle is also seen On a seal-impression®) from Nuzi, belonging to the 15th 
century B.C. ie 
The eagle seems to have exercised great fascination over the Greek 
mind, as is evidenced by the many representations of this bird in more 
than one branch of Creek art. Mention has already been made of the 
device of an eagle with a snake in its beak used us a heraldic device. 
Closely analogous to this specimen is the motif on another shield from a 
Greek vase painting ) representing Hephaestus and Thetis. The bird, 
however, does not appear to be an eagle. Two other examples of the fly- 


























There are several other examples of the antithetical group in Sume 
rian Art. On the ‘magnificent silver vase of Entemena (2850 B.C.) @ 
found by de Sarzee at Lagash (5) the lion-headed eagle is represented 
thrice in three antithetical groups forming a continuous chain, animak 
and birds being juxtaposed in true artistie style. In one group the In. 
dugud is seen grasping with its claws two lions in the second two stags, 
and in the third two goats (6). The Im-dugud attacking pairs of an 
mals occurs on the top panel of the front of the sounding-box of Queen 
Shub-Ad’s Harp (7), where it is shown grasping two goats; and on the 
plaque of Dudu ), priest of Lagash, where it is seen attacking two lions 
(), Ona marble cylinder seal from Lagash ©) the lion-headed eagle 
has its claws on the rumps of two human-headed bulls. But the most 
soteworthy feature of this piece of art is that the eagle is shown very 
small and appears to fade into insignifieanee when compared with the 
size of the bulls. The Im-dugud occurs without its prey on the obverse 


6. Hall & Woolley, op. cit, p. 28. Cf. p. 23, ‘The al-Ubaid relief is the largest 
instance of the antithetical group yet kmown, and as a work of art is 


unique. There is no doubt that it is of the same period as the other 
objects discovered and so dates to e, 3100 B.C.’’. 


1 eile” always scen like this when it is represented as grasping pairs 
2. Hall and Woolley, op. cit., pl. XXXVIII, Cf. p. 116. 
3. Ibid., p. 29. 


4, King of Sirpula. 


5, ya History of Art, I, p. 107. (London, 1933). Yor copies of this vase *° 

ee and Andrae, op cit., II, p. 534. Historia Universal, B. A. t, Ps 
35. Cossio and Pijoan, op cit.,11, p. 73, fig. 105; (Bilbao, 1931)+ 

Pijoan, op. cit., I, p. 107, fig. 165; Torres, Resumen de la Historia General 
del Arte, I, p. 75, fig. 162—(Bareelona, 1928). 

6. In most of the pictures of this vase only the group of eagle and lions can be 
seen wholly, All the three groups are shown in Cossio and Pijoan, oP. city 
p. 73, fig. 105, 

7. Woolley, The Royal Cementery, Ur Excavations, IL (Plates), pls. 104, 108, 110. 
Ceres + Britain, 1934). Cf. Cossio and Pijoan, op. cit., p. 92. fig. 130. 

1. Historia Universal, B. A. I, fig. on. p. 130. 

2. The heads of the lions are upside-down. 

3. The Cambridge Ancient History, Plates I, p. 55. For copies of seal-impTe* 


sions of this see Historia Universal, B. A. I, ij 
, B. pl. 5 ufter p. 136; Pijoam 
Historia a0 Arta, T,p. 108, Ag, 158 (Barcelona, 1914). 





ing eagle, though without snakes, may be deseribed here, as in asi 

eagle appears to be represented as a bird of prey. On the age ie = 

Attie Kylix) of the black-figured technique 1S & flying eagle with OS 

1 Schafer and Andrac, op. cit., II, fiz. on p- 589; Historia Universal, B. A 

pl. 6 after p. 120; Cossio and pijoan, op. cit., Il, p. 70, fiz. ; , 
Cambridge Ancient History, Plates I, p. 43. ad 

5. Legrain, op. cit., ‘The whole series of seal impressions is shown by Bok f 
drawings which are in many cases reconstructions of the design 
numerous impressions all more or less fraementary’’, p. 51. 

6. Pl. 14, No. 279. 

7. Pl. 80, No. 517. 

& Pl. 21, No, 394. 

9. PL. 30, No. 517. 


10. Pls, 10 & 11, Nos, 207, 209-217; Pl. 30, No. 526. On an anhalt rele ae 
epoch much later than the second culture of Susa is an baat) 2 after 
tuned left, seizing two birds, Historia Universal, B. A. 1, P 
p. 120. 

1. Therefore on the original seal it must have been turned left. 

1. Childe, op. cit., pl. XXVIT, 1. 

2. Thid., pl. XXV, 1. 0 

i Martin, Ancient Seals of the Near Hast, No. 8 (Chicago, ree 

* Bichon, Nueva Mitclogia, 1, fig. on 7-287 (Baroslons 2087): smith and 

: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, British Muscum—Fascicule oak 
Pryce, Br, Mus, TIT H.ec., ph 11, 6a (London, 1926). pe 
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pointed leit and, in general, similar to the representations of the 


heraldic devices. But there is one detail in this picture, which at 


sight appears to be insignificant. This is a tiny spot or dot just in 


of the eagle’s beak, and when taken in conjunction with the gener 


pose of the bird, makes the latter appear as if it were about top; 
that particle. What the artist probably had at the back of his mind 
the idea of the eagle as a bird of prey. The other example is from 
famous Rhodian Pinax() representing the combat bevween Menelaug 
Hector over the corpse of Euphorbus. In front of the beak of the flyj 


eagle on Hector’s shield is a group of seven particles, which is repeat 
six times right round the bird. These groups seem to indicate the a 


tempt of the artist to represent the eagle as a bird of prey(!. 


The flying eagle without its prey is not uncommonly used as a heraliit 
device on Greek shields. In two(3) representations of the duel between 
Heracles and the triple-bodies Geryon on Greek pottery, the front shield 
of Geryon has the device of an eagle. Other examples of the flying eagh 
found on shields are from; (i) the exterior of a Kylix of the Black-Figurel 
Pottery of Attica(#) ; (ii) a Biack-Figured Corinthian Krater() depicting 
the solenmu march of Hector; (iii) an Ionion clay relief(6) ; (iv) a Proto 


Corinthian vase(7). 


The eagle in various poses often as a bird of prey and sometimes in 
association with snakes, occurs on Greek coins, most of them belonging 
to a period later than that of the Black-Figured Pottery of Attica. The 
coins come from various parts of Greece (including its colonies), 2 
lis), Chaleis in Euboea(2), Sinope(3), Macedonia(*), Abydos@), Gala 


emy dynasty the eagle became the 


tia(6), and Crete(7). Under the Ptol 





1, Rodenwaldt, Historia del Arte, TI, fig. on p. 198 (Barcelona, 1933) ; Historia 
Universal, B.A.1, fig on p. 343; Nettleship, Dictionary of Classical Antiqui- 
ties, fig. on p. 668—(London, 189 
. Commenting on this plate Nettleship, op. cit., p. 667, remarks ‘‘ Platters of the 
same type have been found at Naucratis in Egypt’’. 
. One from a Black-Figured Amphora inthe Br. Museum, Cf, Woodward, Perseus, 


pl. facing p. 48 (Cambridge, 1937); and the other from a Ohaleidian vase: 
Cf. The Cambridge Ancient History. Plates 1, p. 377. 


. Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, Fascicule 2, Gr. Brit. TTT He. pl. 8, 2c. 
. Historia Universal, E.A. I, fig. on p. 374. 


Bossert, Romay Grecia, fig. on p. 236 (Barcelona, 1937). 


1 


nage 


Lorimer, ‘‘Notes on the Sequence and distribution of the Fabrics called Proto: 


Corinthian”, p. 341, fig, 18, in the Journal of Hellenic Studics, Vo 
XXXU, Part TZ (1912). 


1. Gardner, The Art of Greece, pl. LI, I, (London 1925); Encyclopedia Tniversalr 
IH, fig. on p. 622. 

2, Smith & Marindin, Classical Dictionary, p. 219 (London 1909). 

3. Tbid., fig. on p. 680. 


4, Pneyclopedia Universal, III, fig. onp. 622; Smith & Marindin ap. cil. » 68. 
5. Tbid., fig. on p. 3. 
6, Ibid., fig. on p. 273. 

me Narrison, Themis, p. 181 (Cambridge 1912). 
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¢ Bgypt- This was probably due to Greek influence as Soter, 
mn eee of this house, was a general under Alexandar the Great (8). 


the fo Ptolemy eoins®) the eagle occurs frequently. 
e 


th ; : 
In Greek religion the eagle was the bird of Zeus, the chief god of the 








Greek pantheon) - in Roman of his counter-part, Jupiter. Prom Homer’s 


"e learn that the eagle was the messenger of Zeus. 


«As thus he(l) spoke, behold in open view, 
On sounding wings a dexter eagle flew. 
To Jove's glad omen all the Grecians rise : 
And hail, with shouts, his progress through the skies’”(2). 


{n Book VIII of the Ziad the eagle of Zeus is deseribed as a bird of prey. 
n 


“Tis eagle, sacred bird of heaven: he sent, 
A fawn his talons truss’d (divine portent!) (5). 


The eagle must have been regarded as the bird of Zeus even in pre-Home- 


rie times as ‘‘Homer was no preacher or innovator in religion’), 


sentations of 2 d Italian Pottery), re- 
In the representations of Zeus on Greek an , te 
jets), sculpture’), and coins(#) the eagle is usually seen perched on his 
mentre. The Grecks used to engrave an eagle on the Snort of the 
temples of Zeus, whence these frontispieces are called ‘‘Eagles’’(). 


The eagle also played its part in Etruscan civilization, and the Etrus- 
can iiiiste did not forget it. On the central panel of the vl 
bronze car(®) of the Italo-Etruscan type are two eagles with their heads 
upside-down, and wings hanging loose. Ona side panel isa aivigon 4 
tion of the duel between Achilles and Memnon. Achilles Rid | 
piercing Memnon in the heart with his sword. On Memnon's ie ‘ a 
isdirected against his opponent, an eagle is perched with its be . te ; = 
thesword. When I first saw this picture, I found the position 0 ; e ey 
rather intriguing and naturally wanted to know its significance. soug : 


—— 








8. Smith and Marindin, op. cit., pp. 765, 766. 

9. Encyclopedia Universal, p. 6235 Smith & Mar. on. cit, pp. 765, 768. i 

10. Farnell,‘ Zeus’? in The Encyclopedia Britannica, XXVIU, p- 975, (Cambridge, 
1911). 

1. Ajax. 

12, Iliad, XTIT, p. 252. 

13. P. 148, 

\4. Farnell, op. cit., p. 975. ‘ 

(1) Richepin, op. cit., I, pl. facing p. 78, fig. on P- 61 pl. facing p. 40. 

(2) Thid,, fig. on p. 75. 

(3) Ibid., fig. on p, 47. 

(4) Gardner, op, oit,, pl. LIT, 33 Nettleship, om ot» 8B: 0% P — 

() Encyclopedia Universal. Il, p. 622. : 

(8) Tn the Metropolitan Museum, New Yr Found in 1902. See Gi 


ne DL, LXEXVIL DetaileIXxxix XO. Oh BE 19, 


glioli, L’ Arie 
20. (Milan, 
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enlightenment from Fr. Heras. It seems that the eagle here is the 
of fertility. The same point seems to be illustrated on a Greek 
painting (®) representing the fight between Athena and the giant Encel, du, 
above whose head is an eagle. 
































dW 


7 he same root, have all similar essential elements, though tak- 
ng ai ee it their characteristic sidelights@)”’. ‘ 
ng a 


Survivals of “HEBLIOLITHIC CULTURE” in Kerala, 
By 


1 have come across two more examples of the eagle in Etruscan ay 
Both of them are on the same side of a bronze tripod), discovered 
Perugia, with figares in relief. The eagles are shown flying from righty 
left, as is the case with the representation of the eagle on Greek shielj 
The second eagle from the top is seen behind a rider on a Winged hore 
between whose legs a dog is running. 


Mr. K. Mammen, Trivandrum 


The heliolithie or ‘sunstone’ culture included many or all of the fol- 
From Etruria to Rome is not a far ery, and the Etruscans, among owing practices :-— 
other things, seem to have handed down the cult of the eagle to the Ro 
mans, for ‘‘in the early history of Rome the Etruseans play a prominen 
part’’(), Even before Marius made it the sole military emblem of th 
Roman legions, only the ‘‘Hagle’’ was carried into battle while the othe 
ensigns were left in the camp(2), Augustus made it the badge of the Em 
pire), A very good specimen of the Imperial Eagle is the one from th 
Trajan Forum(4). n this example the eagle is seen with a beribonnel 
wreath round it. Its wings are outstretched, and beak turned right) 
It is pertinent to enquire why it was that the Romans held the eagle ip 
such great honour. The reason, however, is not far to seek. To the Ro 
mans, in their irresistible march of conquest, the eagle, proud conquer 
in its own sphere, was a symbol of victory. Thus the Roman eagle is the 
last phase in the evolution of the Proto-Indo-Mediterranean Eagle. 


1. The use of the symbol known as Swastika for good luck. 
2, Religious association of the sun and the serpent. 


3. The queer custom of sending the father to bed when a child 
is born. 


4. Tattocing. 
. Artificial deformation of the head of the young by bandages. 


5 
6. The practice of massage. 
7. Megalithic monuments. 

8. The making of mummies. 
9. Cireumeision. 


In Elliot Smith’s Migrations of Harly Culture, it is suggested that at 
some period in human history there seems to have been a special type of 
Neolithic culture widely spread in the world, which had a group of pets 
80 curious and so unlikely to have been independently developed in diffe- 
vent regions of the earth as to compel us to believe that it was in effect one 
tilture, It existed through all the regions inhabited by the mere 
‘race, and beyond, through India, further India, along the Pacific Coast o 
China, then it spread across the Pacific to Mexico and Peru. 


Elliot Smith is of opinion that vhese practices existed all eu ee 
Mediterranean—Indian Ocean,—Pacific area. But these practices i 
Occur in the early homes of the Nordic or Mongolian peoples, nor ab OR 
*xtend southward beyond Nquatorial Africa. 

t such an extensive ares 


When and how this culture spread throughou Ns 
may be interesting questions. For many years, from 15,000 to a 
'Sculture and its possessors may have heen slowly spreading ae eae 
Blobe, drifting by canoes across wide seas. The home of this eultur ne 

‘nding to Hiliot Smith was the Mediterranean and North African reg) 
ti mA was then the highest culture in the world, it ua witeet 
qetly developed communities, and it spread slowly age hae 


The above survey, incomplete though it is. throws into relief one a& 
pect of the Proto-Indo-Mediterranean culture. We have seen that it wa 
prmeipally as a bird of prey that the eagle was honoured by all the ald 
nations included in the survey, and that it was generally with some got. 
For example, in Hindu mythology Garuda is the vehicle of Vishnu, it 
Sumer Im-dugud is the bird of Ningirsu, in Egypt This is associated with 
Thoth, and in Greece and Rome the eagle is the Ales Jovis. Thus, after 
studying the role which the eagle plays in the Proto-Imdo-Mediterranell 
civilizations we are able to understand better the truo sienifieance of Mt: 
Heras’ remark(!): ‘‘The Proto-Indo-Mediterranean civilizations, procet: 





(7) Cf. Encyclopedia Universal, TTT, p. 622. «Among the Greeks the engle was 


the queen of birds and, like, Jupiter, the dispenser of light, fertility, and 
fortune’’. ‘ 


(8) Richepin, op. cit., fig. on p. 10. 
(9) Giglioli, op. cit., pl. XCT, 1. Cf. p. 20. 


Q) eae “Etruria”? in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 1X, p. 854 (Cambridge 


(2) Cf. Calza, “Lf Aquila come Emblema Militare Roman’’ in Wneyclopedia te: 
liana, III, p. 795 (Milan, 1929). 


(3) Enepelopedia Universal, UT, p. 623 civil; a bably deve- 
F icity Wilisation in % ratis-Tigris valley probably ©. 
(4) ae, ces, op. cit., V. p. 419, fig. 590 (Madrid, 1934) ; Pijoan, Histor ‘oped 9 nin Hgypt and the Euph gr of the Arabian 
9; 1 1, p. i. 


Tesert Ut of this widespread culture. The Semitie nomads 


et seem to hay his st £ culture. 
(5) In other examples of the ImperialEagle the beak may be seen turned oft _—— I Ri oe 
Cf. Encyclopedia Universal, YT, pl. 3 facing p. 622. 


'(1) Modified. 


os) Brom. “yh 








@ Hamitic Indo-Mediterranean Raco’’, im aN ge 


Beview, (Cal 
“atta, September 1941), 
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bo! of evil alone, whereas in almost all ancient civilizations and 
most of the few remaining primitive ones today, it was and is re- 
‘sed aS being divided into two species—the divine und the evil. All 


ere, Africa, all over India and in most parts of central America serpent 
ue has existed as a reality. 
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We may consider how tor Kerala culture was influenced by any, 
these practices :— 


1, The use of Swastika for good luck: From the point of view fn 


ligious symbolism, nine types of crosses are mentioned.* Among na orship 
Christi ‘3 the eammate cross, because it can be r a reo! 5 : ; 
Christian crosses there is the g , esolved jy Among worshipful animals the serpent predominates in Hgypt, either 


joined at right angles, next to the equilateral cross jt, , : mah 
tb Py aeiaety ait Ms iti Gereugtioat antiquity ae because of its supposed good qualities or through man’s fear; and the cult 
ae ee es 3 = Bat the cobra and asp occurs in the earliest times. The sun god is also 


~ fgured as a serpent. The cult of the serpent in India is of special im- 
portance. 








































In India, it bears the name Swastika (Sw well, and Asti it jy 
when the limbs are bent towards the right, and Sauvastika when they ay 
turned to the left. The Buddhists employed it largely, and it formudy 
symbol on the Buddha pada, and along with Buddhism it spread to Chy 
and Japan. In China it was used as a sign for the sun. 


Oriyin. Serious loss. of life caused by them sufficiently explains the 
respect and worship paid to them. Attempts have been made to prove 
~ that this worship was introduced into India by Seythian invaders from 
 Gentral Asia, but there was no general serpent cult among them. ‘The 
wide destruction and loss of life caused by the snake in India warrants 
the conclusion that the cult was probably local*. 


The Hindus make frequent use of this figure. and they distingnig 
between the Swastika representing the male principle, and the God Ganes, 
and the Sauvastika the female principle, and the goddess Kali. It becam: 
a symbol of prosperity, fertility and blessing. In the Bronze Age, it may 
have existed in the valley of the Danube, and then gradually spread tj 
west and east, to India, China, and Japan. There is scarcely auotie 
symbol which has given rise to such diverse interpretations. Mer: hav 
seen in it ‘running water, and air or the god of the air, fire or the how 
and drill apparatus, the lightning, the female sex, the union of the tw 
sexes, &c....’’ Its origin may also be traced to the mystic or sacral 
number seven, and then it can be regarded as four sevens put together’. 


b In no part of Tudia is the cult more general than in South India, spe- 
~ cially in Kerala. Tlere we find the kavu, usually in the south-west corner, 
in the gardens of all respectable Malayali Hindus, with a snake shrine. 
and a granite stone chitrakuttu kallu. Serpent worship in South India 
isof early date. An inscription at Banavasi in Kanara records the erec- 
"tion of a cobra stone in the middle of the first century A.D. Serpent wor- 
ship is common among the forest tribes also. In India all the features 
~ descent from the snake, the use of its name, as a sept-tittle, the taboo which 
prevents its slaughter, and the respect paid to it when dead, show that 


2. Religious Association of the Sun and the Serpent :— ~ the people venerated the serpent 


In Egypt, the loftiest object of worship was light, represented by 
the sun. The ancient Egyptians probably realised that ‘‘from the sul 
we receive warmth that keeps us alive, and the radiation that makes olf 
vegetation and the crops that feed us, grow. Indirectly it sends us the Tall 
that quenches our thirst”’. It is usually believed that the sun and the sel 
pent worship was borrowed by the Egyptians from their ancient neigh 
fours in Africa. But Paul Brunton®* shows that it was brought from 
the continent of Atlantis. Atlartis is no longer a fiction of Greek hilt 
sophers, Egyptian priests and American Indian tribes; individual sciel 
tists had collected a hundred proofs of its existence and more. The mel 
who had inhabited prehistcrie Egypt, who had carved the sphinx, a! 
founded the world’s oldest civilization were men who had made the! 
exodus from Atlantis. They took with them their religion represett 


by th : i ; i 
pee They built pyramidal temples of the sun throughout Anciett 


The origin of the euit is to be sought in the effect which all animals 
“had upon the mind of man, a feeling that they were wiser and subtler 
than man. This was specially true of the serpent, because of its swift, 
-staceful and mysterious motion. Just as a snake assumes a hundred 
different patterns in its movements, and yet remains one, so the universe 
‘sted many patterns—shapes or forms of things and ereatures—and 
Jet in its essential nature remains the one spirit. Just as the snake peri- 
odically throws off its old skin, and assumes a new one, so the forms which 
Compose the universe die, and are then quickly or slowly thrown baek 
He the primal state of matter. The new skin of the serpent stands for 
Atte iy form into which that matter can: be shaped, Just as esas on 
ing ‘an to live in spite of the death of its outer skin, so matter is und) 
remains immortal despite the death of its outer forms. 


of te Serpent offers a perfect symbol of the energizing. orenis ha 
or f supreme Spirit. The serpent is self-moving, unassisted v me s 
aa 80 also is the creative force entirely self-movins as it neesee of 
its he 0 form in the building up of a world. “So the serpeitt avant has 
ought over the ancient world, with two distinct heads—a an jnage 
eat, ee dreaded and a divinity to be revered and worsh'pped, : 
°F of all things, and as the source of all evil’”. The Pharaohs wore 


The serpent cult. Underneath the doctrines and practices of th 
pond charmers of Egypt, there lay a remnant of pind ancient serpell 
bl hohe cult, that went back, perhaps to immeasurable antiquity: 
is a meee relic of one of the dark continents of earliest religions. 

a striking contrast that in all Christian countries the serpent is 
x ne ae 





* Encyclopaedia of Ethics and Religion—Article on Cross. 


: x Spencer Lewes—Rosicrucian Order. Self Mastery and Fate, Ch.V- 
Paul Brunton—A search in Secret Egypt. 


: aay 
; ean of Religion and Ethics—Article on Serpent. 
® Encyclopaedia of Wthics and Religion, 
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the figure of a hooded serpent in the front of their head dress 
of their claimed divine descent. 
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of the pre-historic man can only be conjectured by analogy with 


“the Be primitive peoples. The factors behind such practices may be 
— moder 


ified as: Tribal Convention, Religion, Punishment and Health.**® 
class! ; 
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3. The queer custom of sending the father to bed when child is 
The European name of this practice is or hatching’ and it existe] sy 
South America, and the West Indies. ‘‘When a child is born, the Mothy 
goes presently to her work, but the father takes to his hammock, and y 
dergoes a course ot dieting. Sometimes he passes the first five days yj 
out eating or drinking anything, and for the space of 
abstains from everything but light food. 


«Pattooing is of considerable antiquity, and has been found from the 

vonines of Australia to the refined Japanese’’, Flinders, Petrie and 
horign scovered some sign of Tattoo in the pre-dynastie tombs of the old 
|e a Among the ancient natives in the West Indies, Mexico and 
a America, its practice was general. In the Malay Archipelago, 

Roms ial India, its use and significance had a magico-religious, as well 
An attempt to account for this practice has been made by Bachofe asa social pepe ‘ enema world, where they teen 
in his treatise on that early stage of society when the rule of kinship present life to ia of Manipur Kayans of Borneo &e.’” 
the mother’s side prevailed, which in the course of ages has been gener _fifieation, e.g., Nagas ’ : 
superseded by the opposite rule of kinship on the father’s side. In 
view it belonged to the period of this great social change, being a Symbol 
act performed by the father for the purpose of taking on himself they 
rental relation to the child which had been previosly held by the mothe! 
But this is not the only explanation, for it can be traced in other cases als 


a whole month 


Many theories have been put forward as to its origin and development, 
“According to Herbert Spencer it arose from the practite of making 
blood offerings to departed spirits’’; others regard it as one of the Popu- 
Jar customs that have sprung: from primitive therapeutics. G. Elliot 
Smith finds it along the coast lines of a xreat part of the world, and in- 
cludes it in the culture-complex of the heliolithie track (The Migrations 


Tt prevailed in Southern India. Mr. F. M. Jennings deseribes ity Do¢Barly Culture, p. 7). 


usual among natives of the higher castes about Madras, Seringapata 
and on the Malabar Coast. It is stated that a man at the birth of his fi 
son or daughter by the chief wife, or for any son afterwards will retiy 
to bed for a lunar month living principally on a rice diet, abstaining frw 
exciting diet and from smoking; at the end of the month he bathes, put 
on a fresh dress and gives his friends a feast. The people of this distri 
of India, described as mainly of indigenous Dravidian stock, more or lé 


mixed with Aryan Hindu, They are Hinduized to a great degree inv) 
gion and habits but preserve some of their earlier customs among whit 
cowvede which is not known as an Aryan Hindu practice must proballf 
he counted. 


Among the Kanikkar, one of the hill tribes of Travancore, tattooing 
is still common*. ‘‘The operation is the woman’s job, and she does it 
‘single-handed. ‘The man lies down on his back, and the woman 
pricks the skin on the fore-head with needles, and lampblack or charcoal 
powder and manimathi are mixed with the breast milk of a woman. 
Any woman versed in the art may tattoo another woman. In 
Some places one male may tattoo another. At one time tattooing may 
have been common in the plains of Travancore also, but like some other 
customs, for example the wearing of the hair in a knot which had disap- 
Peared, this practice also may have disappeared as it was inconvenient 
and painful. Onee even “Syrian Christian men tattooed with a cross on 
the upper arm, and a cross and their initials in the lower arm’’** as they 
mee used to wear their hair in a knot, and ear rings. 


This practice may be trace 


“ I d in Europe from ancient into modern tii 
in the neighbourhood of the 


; Pyrannies, and on the coast of the Bay 
Biscay. It cannot be definitely said whether it was borrowed from 
common source, like the geographical distribution of plants, from whit 
the botanist argues that they have travelled from a distant home; or li 
other magical fancies, the Couvade seems to belong to certain low stage 
of the reasoning process in the human mind, and may for all we know hit 
sprung up at different times arid places*. Among the Mala pantaram, 0% 
of the hill tribes of Travancore during the period of pollution after lit 
birth the husband also cannot do any work. He cannot leave the hut 
18 served with food inside by his relations. He cannot go out to hunt 
gather food, or for any other purpose.** 


5. Shull deformation May be the result of deliberate intention or of 
chonee, Tt occurs in nearly every part of the world, though commonest 
a the Americans, and least common, if at all existent, in Australia. In- 
{entional deformation is carried out from various motives, to have a long 
Pointed, or 9 flat depressed shape for the head. Varions methods are 
» the commonest of which are bandaging, and by tying the 
ad to a flat board fixed to the occipital region. In Malabar the 

od adopted is careful massaging of the head of the child. 
ling ‘ ther common practice in Afriea, found also in South India, as 
tion ie “Mpping of teeth to serve either as a tribal mark, or as an:ini on 
P, or for both* purposes. Among the Malavetans, one of the hi 


4. Tattooing. Barly historians 
era show that in those days t 
tion were probably 


and writers, lone before the Christil 
: f oi 
A tattooing, circumcision, and sku'l deform 
practised from cartiest times. The reason for this 


: : (oy op ee ee 
Cet TR. O-n. Modern Reg warch, p. 158. wg nt lopacdia Brittaniea: Art. on mutilation, Vol. 12. 
* E. B. Tylor, Researches into the Early History of Mankind, Published 1878 i Tishna Tper, L. K, Castes & Tribes of Travancore, Vol. I, p. 65. 
Pp. 292-305, hursto: ‘ 4 7 istian 456, 
Coe ant } n, Castes & Tribes of Malabar, Article, Syrian Christian, p. 
Brishna lyer, Castes & Tribes of Travancore, Vol. I, p. 104. Eneyclopaedi 


a Brittanica, Article on Mutilation, 
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«nteresting custom is that of chippin, 

i he most interesting cus of chipping, 
tribes of een it ite form of short serrated cones to distinguish the 
oe Rte custom is found among the sage ae Coe hin State, te 
cals dying out, as the operation causes great pain. 


7. Megalethic Monwnents. In Bgypt, the ee AS Mastabys 
ean be included under this group. The early kings een ed : Hee to CNclose 
their tombs. At Sakkara near Cairo the stepped Bynes as a resemb, 
lance to the Ziggurat form of Mesopotamia. The E Be et for the most 
part were the tombs of the kings. There is no parallel elsewhere to a work 
of this magnitude and finish at such an early age. The mastabas Were 
built structures of rectangular form with sloping walls containing tom) 
chambers. 


The ancient Egyptians, and the Sumerians who inhabited the ary 
hetween the rivers Tigris and Euphrates, share the distinction of having 
heen the first architects. The oldest known brick work, dating from 
about 3500 B.C. was constructed by the Sumerians, while the eldest Sur 
viving building of stone masonry dating from about 2940 B.C. Was ereeted 
hy the Egyptian architect Imhotap. The great Pyramid covers an ares 
of thirteen acres and contains 2,300,000 stone blocks, each of which weighs 
2% tons. The base of the pyramid has sides 756 ft. long, and the top is 


450 ft. above the ground, According to a Greek historian, the building 
00,000 men for twenty vears.1 


of this pyramid aecnpied 1 

Kerala Megatiths As in many parts of the world, Megaliths, rude 
Stone structures are found in Kerala. The Megaliths are considered as 
pre-historie monuments, and are usually associated wihh the cult of the 
dead, and they consist of—Menhirs2, Cromlechs3, Dolmenst, Cistvans® or 
Caims, Stone evicles and barrows, The Mala-Arayans of Travancore and 
Cochin hills ven now make a small kistaven of small slabs of stone, or 
shall slabs of stone, m a long pebble to represent the body, and 
rer it with ceremonies and offerings to the spirit of the 
osed to dwell in the pebble. These stone monunents 
1ecount of the primitve belief that unless the departed 
peeing as in life, it would hover restless around 

Some doing harm to the living. 


were constructed on 4 
Spirit had a home, anc 
its old abode and pro 


Malayarayans i) 

l ayarayans on the 

Tounded with long splinte j 
¢ et in leneth with sa 

turies old, ra 


hills of Travancore, 
ted pieces of granite from eight 
crificial altars and other remains. 


The doi i i 
Shee manens are megalithic monuments 
; he habitat of the Malayarayans 

cua rer 3 

i fi es — K. anne & Tribes of Tra: ; 
AL er—Bk, of 
; single tie, o tall ernde obelisks, aeked 1 i tenegly 

h er Of menhi | i 

Sine ee ating Stones arranged more or Joss in a circle. 
» Sesembled a stone coffin ce Covered with a cap stone to form a chamber. 
covered over with ) ton ah hager Stone chamber underneath the ground 
R, i 8 #5 Small stone circles, ate, ot the mai, other. bya 
» D. Poduval, Megaliths in Travancore, 


delonging to the Neolithi¢ 
are found dolmens in the 


21 oo ro 


= 


ra ples us 


17 


ht to have been the burial places of mich chiefs, or 
foe priests. They are called Pandukulies, a pits made 
amr Pandavas. The stones used for the erection of these monu- 
py Pane ¢ many sizes and shapes, most of them weighing several tons. 
are 0 yength of one of the Cromlechs is 157 feet and its width 


iplands, 


here ave various theories concerning the spread of the megalithie 
idea — 
1 That these tombs are the work of a travelling people. 


9, The diffusion of megalithic monuments was the result of the jour- 
neys of merchant adventurers. 


3. Mr. W. J. Perry claims that these monuments were “the tombs 
and temples of the children of the sun; the Egyptians of the sixth and 
later dynasties, whose lust for pearls, gold, copper &e. led them hither and 
thither until they had found settlements in the regions of their supply. 
Elliot Smith supports this view, and even ventures to refer to the separate 
groups of megaliths as miming camps. According to Smith, the varieties 
of form represent different stages in the degradation of the early graves, 
while the single dolmen is nothing more than the “Sardab’ a chamber 
inside the Egyptian ‘Mastaba’. But Professor Karge is of opinion that 
ligypt was not the home of the Dolmen.) Mr. T. D. Kendrick is of opi- 
tion that the simple dolmen is exactly the type of structure likely to be 
the result of primitive men’s first building experiment in a rocky district. 
Although many of the western scholars like Perry, Elliot Smith and 
others are inclined to attribute the origin of the Malabar Megaliths 
fothe contact with the early civilization of Egypt, it is difficult to ascertain 
ow far South India was indebted to Egypt for this. That these dolmens 
ind menhirs are to be associated with the ancestors of the Dravidians is 
lear from their seareity in the region north of the Vindhyas, which may 
partly be explained by the absence of material for such construction. The 

'stavens from the hill regions of Malabar are slightly different from those 
found elsewhere, It is possible that they were made under the influence 
"the religious belief in the transmigration of the soul. 


Probable date. ‘The dolmens found in the High Ranges may be taken 


i ebresent the tunvuli of the iron age, and present a great similarity in 
Rm to those existing in other parts of Soath India, showing a be 
With i culture, which is pre-Lrayvidian in character, and prado 
ult in iS decidedly not Aryan’? (Peet). ‘The beginnings of mega : ‘ 
(Say 30 t_may be taken as roughly 2500 B.C., and allowing we ime, 
lent ie 500 years) for the Dravidian domination sonatas a - 
the an a languages there, we might roughly arrive at 1000 or 8 te es 
We mi Ximate limit of the Pre-Dravidian domination in the south, Me a 
(Dh, Pano ttrally expect their megalithic cults to have dominated. 
*anan Mitra Pre-historie India, p. 387). 
oe 
1 Aroha, 5) TORT Leese ee Ty ee res ee eeeres eax) RR 
toate Dept. Administration Report 1114 M.E, pp. 8-11, Recently dis: 
ed Megalithic monuments, 
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This date obtained from archaeological evidence may be verified b 
thnological and traditional sources, The Mala-Arayans though theyelain 
o be autochthonous in their original home in the Rani reserve forest, ang 


eal 
"3A EME: Sen a 


1 aa migrated in all directions owing to stress of See aeelen i Ae 
; radition points to migration from north to south. | 3s Said that Agas, 
{ of tra aired to Dwarka (Tamil Tivarupati), and taking with him eighteen 
We oe of Vels or Velirs and others, moved on to the south with the Am. 
* ee yalar tribes, who appear to have been the ancestors of the Kurumbas! 
ne According to Dr. A. H. Keane, the Kurumbas are the remnants*of a great 
\ Pe widespread people, who erected dolmens and form one of the pre-Drayi. 
te dian tribes of southern India.2 In the south, Agastya cleared the forests 


and built up kingdoms, settling all the peeple thet he had brought with 
him. This migration may have been about 1075 B.C. This conquest of 
the south by Agastya has been accepted as a fact or tradition in history, 


1 ee = for Rama, the hero of Ramayana compared his recovery of Sita to that of 
ee Agastya conquering the impracticable and inaccessible southern regions, 
‘ The dolmen builders are said to be pre-Dravidian in origin. 
if 
" ¥ This date may be verified with the help of certain events which took 
place outside Kerala. The beginning of Aryan migration from their ori- 


i 
ta ginal home, can he explained without postulating an earlier beginning for 
{ such a migration than 2500 B.C. Recent discoveries in Cappadocia at 
‘i Boghazkoi, revealed inscriptions, containing the names of deities known 
t a ee Indian Records-Indra and Varuna. The inscriptions date 
‘om iC, | i 
He 0 geal in ee seh we stumble upon the Aryans on their move to- 
ite Hea PA Pee ae period belong the famous letters from Tel-el 
by te ie ore bi o the people of Mitani in North-western Mesopo- 
: Se princes bear names similar to Arvyar i D Th 
Aryans may have reached Madigan 1 yan names in form. The 
ler! on the basis of religious ana lit fees a ait Ane eee 
pe eae : Sana literary evidence divided the Vedie period 
i according (1) to the Chandas, to the older and 7 imiti 
iymns the date assigned is 1200-1000 B Sane more peas 
ie .C., (2) to the Mantra, including 


ih 1 * la er i se a 
, a portions of he Rig V 
psy 00-600 B.C. (4) We td eda 1000. 1800 B.C , (3) to he Brah ; 


1000-800 B.C) and ; itra literature 600-200 B.C. Between 

Fe yy epee pet the Brahmana Period, the localisation of civilization 

oe down in the Middle jcsearad . Gsdinitely achieved, and the Aryans settled 

; doms, Tt is not likely ad and established powerful and extensive king: 
sat a he Aryan civilization had “yet oversteppe 

rf fie by name in the Vedic texts, During 

» Some of the Dravidians of the Madhya- 


ck beyond the Vj + 
on, F tee e Vindhya ic 
and the declin and the increasing Settlements hyas, which may have 


© of the power of the pre-Dravidi pf Drsvidians in Kanade 


the er ; aa 
Srowth of Dravidian culture and power in Ke, meeps and culture, and 
erala. 


i the Vindhya, which i 
i this period of 
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{NDIA THE HOME OF ARYANS 
By Mr. K. Kapur, M.A., L.T., Lucknow, 
(Summary) 


The paper is intended to invite attention of scholars of Indian History 

he theory propounded by Shri Sampurnanand in his recent Hindi pub- 

to en (Aryan Ka Adi-desha (Leader Press, Allahabad) that the original 
ae of Aryans was the land of seven rivers in north-western India from 
indi to Saraswati. The earlier f avourite theory of European scholars 
+ favour of Central Asia has during recent years been replaced by the 
mubion lands theory.  Ulindu Pandits in India have held to the heliet 

feet India was the original home of Aryans, but this belief got a severe 
shaking from one among themselves. when the late Mr, B. G. Tilak pro- 
pounded the Arctic Lands theory. _Tilak’s theory has not convinced any 

peiental scholar outside India, but Shri Sampurnanand devotes consider- 
ible space in his book to refute Tilak’s theory. He agrees that the Iran- 
ans, Greeks and Indo-Aryans of the Punjab belong to the same stock, but 
he holds that a religious war (Devasura Sangram), not the pressure of 
population on land, was responsible for the movements of Aryans from the 
Punjab to Tran and thence through the Caspian and Black seas (then pro- 
hably connected with each other) to the Balkan peninsula and the Medite- 
rranean islands. 


Shri Sampurnanand considers that the recent finds at Mohenjedaro 
and Harappa establish the priority of Rig Vedic Aryan eulture to the non- 
Aryan Semitic culture as revealed by these finds, but he does not agree 
that there is any evidence of Aryan Influence on them. 


Shri Sampurnanand’s theory is based mainly on the evidence he has 
deduced from Rigvedie hymns. Further investigations by Antiquarians, 
Anthropologists and Philologists are necessary to strengthen or modify 
the theory propounded by him. The urgency of investigation is establish- 
td if it is recalled how the politicians of Germany have misused the Danu- 
lan lands theory about the original home of Aryans. 


ORIGIN OF MAGADHA 
By 
Mr. L. B. Keny, Bombay. 


(Summary) 


ae nane M i Veda where fever is 

wi agadha first appears in the Atharva Veda 
sie away to the Gandharis, Mujawants, Angas and Magadhas. 

Different scholars explain the term ‘“‘Magadha”’ in different ways. 

gue th oe explain it as derived from the people so named, while ae 

y dot the word first came into existenese from the land so rage - 

th d thus these various explanations make the origin e 


ae 
Magadha very obscure, 
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One group of scholars derive the term Magadha from the Magas of 


i i re introduced in Inq; 

Rene | to the Bhavisya Purana, were mn nig 

Peer Sante But this is a very late derivation, and so should hy 

eh Perearedited the cult of sun-worship, according to the late Sir R, q 

pfiancaclan having heen penetrated to India about the time of the Kusang 
prince Kaniska. 

Another composition about the origin of a Magadha as an off-sprin 


eg Revanice ris too fabulous to he believed jn 
ra Vaisya father and a Ksatriya mother is too 6 eet , 
var Magedhe meaning one of a mixed caste was coerced by the Ap. 


yans, upon the original non-Aryan Magadhas known for their mnstrelsy, : 
+} 


because the latter were outside the pale of Aryanism and so looked dowy, 
upon with contempt by the former. 


The story of king Prthu having presented the Magadha, with a coun. 
try being known later on as Magadha, after the Magadha, according to 
Pargiter, is a ‘‘fable’’, giving ‘‘a fanciful explanation of the names’, The 
Vratya hymn of the Atharva Veda stating the Magadha as ‘‘laughter” 
and ‘‘thunder’’ of the Vratya, in the west and north respectively, and the 
passage of the White Yajurveda mentioning a Magadha as a victim bound 
by Savitar to the stake of the Purusamedha sacrifice for ‘excessive noise” 
athi krshtaya Magadham, no doubt prove the bardic element of the Maga- 
dha, but does not prove, in the least, the origin of the term. 


Mahidhara explains the Magadhas as 
pacavah (uninitiated persons who are neé 
They were the Dravidians, the origin 
absolutely outside the Aryan pale. 
in a non-Aryan language, and so th 


Sudra Brahmana vyathirikthah 
ither Sudras nor Brahmanas! 
al inhabitants of Magadha, who were 
They composed their bardic accounts 
ose accounts were simply a loud pro- 
longed ery to the Aryans who had an absolutely different dialect of their 


own. And that is just the reason why terms like “laughter’’, thunder”, 
ete., became correlated with Magadha. 


These bards were the first hand info istori i 
Pr s - rmers of the historie events in an- 
cient times. They even formed a part of the army on the bat 
roe : anas are a direct outeome of the r itations 0 
" ‘ 1 « ne reeita 
lose Harare Santora serio when Maha 
bata tyaya Harap 1 Says that the “people of Magadha . ...-- 
“the wee Sense, and a sound chronological idea’’, and that 
ng history was a peculiar feature of Magadha’’. 

iad i haa first met the hards of M 
sige to (aha then that the word Magadha, used for 4 
aie atc a Sea first by the Aryans, From this we can 
ndia, but not as a word meaning a mine before the Aryans landed 18 


agadha, they called them 


‘Magadha’ ; 
eda, and the later lapecie 's frequently referred to in the Atharva 


ire, it j . 
veda. But the Kikatas, said " we Som intioned, accordingly, in the Rg 


4 place in 4 ; synonymous wi , do 
other king (4) 1 eevedie hymn, With the ell a eam no 
ited the Aryan neat the Vedic literature, When the 
ho being very auc » they sang the praises of their 

Powerful. meluded by the Aryans iD 





<<. 
“tneit ist of the Dravidian languages, ‘‘Maganda”’ 
jea 


eat “Vaganda’, ‘da’ is a suffix meaning ‘to give’, 
In 


qa 
Magan 





















_tarly institution, 


‘pinion, the earlies 
“Whole of Indi 


Meth 


a i24 


as Pra-Maganda (‘pra’—great). But according to the gram- 


ending in ‘da’ 
riginally be the name of a king as all the names of persons end in 
0 


Thus Maganda 
gveda means “the gift of Magan’’ who was the real king of Ma- 


‘pra-Magan-da’’ thus originally meant ‘‘the gift of the great 
Be and this gift is the very land known as Magadha having derived 
¢ from its king Magan. 


‘matic 
an’. 
of the R 


the nani 
THE VRATY AS IN ANCIENT INDIA 


(Their proto-Indian origin, functioning, and location 
By 
Mr. A. P. Karmarkar, Bombay. 


(Summary) 


One of the most puzzling problems that still requires a further eluci- 
dation in the field of Indian research is the working and location of the 
Vratyas. It was Rajaram Ramakrishna Bhagawat that first drew the 
attention of the scholarly world towards the non-Aryan character of the 
alt of the Vratyas. In fact it was he who asserted that ‘‘the graphic 
description of the Brahmana clearly establishes that the word vriginally 
denoted some non-Aryan tribes. As all these non-Aryan tribes had a 
covering for the head to keep the sun off and were clad in white garments, 
with black borders, and had a silver currency and painted shoes, they can 
tot be said to have been savages .... 7?(1) 

But partly on account of the lack of Puranie studies then, and partly 
maccount of the fact that the excavations of the different sites of Harappa 
ind other centres were made after the twenties of the present century, 
the question of their proper identification remained unsolved. In the 
neanwhile, Dr. Berriedale Keith tried to prove the Aryan character of this 

: But the Puranic studies, undertaken by me, clearly 
bint to the Dravidian nature of the cult of the Vratyas—it being in our 
t institution of the Dravidians, pervading through the 
4—and to nullify the effects of which the Aryans started a 
tution of the Chaturvarnya, and later un invented a new 
Od of conversion by introducing the Vratya-stomas. 

The Athary. 


Parallel insti 


meiner: a Veda devotes one whole hymn xy towards the mystic 
‘S0tification oth 


Bae he Vratya. Later, the word is used by Apastamba a 
ang rotriva), the Maha-Bharata, Baudhayena, Manusmrti, and the 
a8 meaning either a vugrant, an outeaste, or a member belonging 
Xed castes, respectively, 


‘Urana 
{0 the mi 


The cult of the Vratyas. 


ogy ete cul ‘ Further the 
Wit that jy vot the Vratyas had a unique system of its own, ee 
img ti Tepresented in the Atharva. Veda and later literature oe 
feting links with the healthy civilisation of the Mohenjo Dar 
) Bigeral, TB, : 








RAS, Vel, XIX, p. 363. : 
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p 7; ee Iso greatly stressed in his recent work } 
times. cig ey at = it evidently indicates something of g 
Dr. i ianesion, which was only modified and made as their own by the 
‘Aryans in later times. 









































2 ith tried to prove the Aryan character of the Vratyas. 
Later oe Bhandarhar, while identifying their origin with that 
* enjo Darians, opined that they must have been the same as the 


: eg : ie and the Puranie data clearly prove the all-pervadin, 
The Vratyas and the Mohenjo Daro Civilization q Bat the at ico yontgea. ‘fhe wartnens references trom ee a 
Ath: Veda describes that the Eka-vratya (proto-type of Siva) ma and the Brahmanda Purana clearly establish the fact that the 
The Atharva a it i 


F j Andhakas, is, i rat 
Being of the Universe; that his associatte was the Pum, gp population of the eaaguan ee paged ie the Choias, the Mahi- 
“stig ue his apparel consisted of an usnisa (head-gear), pr. § «kas and other tribes = , 
ney Sisto}, kalmali, the Mani or jewel: that he was an ascetic and a 
knew all the parctices of Yoga; that he used to drink sura (wine); and 
finally, that his various manifestations were Bhava, Sarv re Ugra, 
hudra. Mahadeva and Isana respectively. Further it = said that his priet 
was the Magadha. Besides this, the Atharva Veda and the later literature 
throw a flood of Jight on the cult of the Vratyas, namely that they used 
to take avew: that they used to carry a whip (pratoda 1 ] 
(jyahroda) ; that they used to ride in waggons (vipatha) 
to wear garments made of wool etc., and sheep-skins; 
wear sandals of variegated colour (black hue) ; and that 
a niska. The Vratyas were non-sacrificers. The e 
divided into two classes i.e., Arhants and Yaudhas. 
were divided into four divisions—Hina, Garagirs, Sama 
Nindita respectively. 


 Inview of this, we find that the view-point of Dr. Bhandarkar in re- 
gard to the identification of the Vratyas with the Magas is absolutely un- 
fonvincing. If at all, the original territory of the Kikatas must have 
paired its name Magadha rather fi rom the name of its ruler Pramagandha, 
who ruled over it during the Rg V edie period. Moreover the immigration 
ithe Magas in India seems to be of a later date e.g. belonging to the time 
Kanishka, as Sir R. G. Bhandarkar would have it. 








Keith’s opinion stands refuted of its own accord, especially in view 
tf the fact, that the eult of the Vratyas was absolutely of a non-Aryan 
sharacter. ; 

-nichamedhr, ani 


VEDIC KINGSHIP 


Surprisingly enough, all that is said above ha 
with what is contained in the Mohenjo Daro civ 
Indians had their own Divine Triad consisting of An, Ani] and Amma 1 
pectively, Their An was a Yogin par excellence. He is depicted as hav 
ing been seated on a throne, with a head-gear (consisting of a trisula) ou 
his head. 






2 ~ Pig A study in comparison with Kingship in Greece and Rome 
on ne Dat) 
By 


Prof. Sukumar Bhattacharyya, M.A,, Calcutta. 


(Summary) 
The dress of the Mohen 


10 Daro people was almost the same as that of 
the Vratyas, . : : 


4 In this article an attempt has been made to trace the similarity in the 
olution, Position and functions of the Kingship in Vedic India with those 


Thus the early institution of the Vr “the Kingship of heroie Greece and early Rome. 


a nettt gs : atyas was one homogeneous whole 
=p ae which was revered and reared up by the indigenous pe 
eee : at it was a unique institution with a definite Deity 
cially i He 4 procedure to follow, The institution seen espe 
back-ground. :. or ve teat Mohenjo Daro civilization as forming Ils 
Hence the word ia “pear vaster in its magnitude and achievements 


oud mM ave bee rive D 0 a vow 
a ee eee au ae been derived from vrata (a vow), 


is be so, then th Revedi ta also must 
convey some sense of borrow; * ae ‘he hevedic vrata a 
alin borrowing from this original system of the Dravh 


Kingship v-as the normal furm of government in Vedic India as in 
ina Greece and pre-republican Rome. Monarehy in ancient Greece 
ma originated in conquest as would be evident from the meaning 
I the hes Word Basileus and of the Latin word Praetor which was one 
Aitareya a appelation of the early Roman King. Similarly in the 
Vedio Kin aa we have reference to the military background of the 









Who were the Vratyas? so 


wag ete ch ingship of Vedie India 
* also jn Character can be traced in the Kingship of Vedic India 
a * hoa of Greece and Rome. Tlereditary aspect also can be dis- 


the three cases of Kingship. 


yang ana functions, while the threefold functions—religious, mili- 

Bhi. oe attributed to the Homerie eee pecan ee r Ee 
Talie: cred from his two proto-types in that he was ™ ; 
ig ious head of the community, that position being held by the 
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ah Vet The Samiti and the Sabha oceupied positions simi. 
constitution S. 


those of the Assembly of the people and Council of elders in ancien, 
lar to those 3 y 
Greece and Rome. 


Comparison also ean be made with Germanic Kingship as deseriheg 
ompa: 
by Tacitus. 


d institution ce refore claim to be eo 
ie Kingshi titution ean therefore ¢ m: 
{ Jedie Kingship and institut 
a aiose with the similar institutions of oe Rome and Germany 
ae which Freeman finds so much of agreement. 


SPUDIRS IN THE BEGINNINGS OF INDIAN HISTORIOGRAPHY, 
By 
Dr. U.N. Ghoshal, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.A.S.B, 


Summary 


Gathas (‘epie song verses’) and narasamsis (‘songs in praise a He 
roes’) referred to as distinct branches of learning in the Reveda ee ater 
works. They mark closer approach to history than V edic gotra an ie 
vara lists—Partial parallels of gathas and narasamsis in Danastutis a 
Rgveda and Kuntapa hymns of Atharvaveda—Ritual use of gathas an 
narasamsis illustrated from Brahmanas, Grhyasutras and Srautasutras— 
Illustrations of different types of gathas and narasamsis—( tathas and 
narasamsis with all their defects stand forth as precursors of historical 
kavya—Importance of Itihasa (? legends of gods and heroes’) and purana 
(‘legends of origin’) in Vedie literature—Their ritual and didactic signi- 


fieance—Their significance as historical ompositions not so marked as in 
laver times, 


GEOGRAPHICAL AND HISTORICAL DATA IN THE RAMAYANA 
By 
Dewan Bahadur K, §, Ramaswami Sastri, Madras. 


_ The geographical and historieal d 
with care to understand the signifiean 
The Vedas do not contain any tradit 
into Thdia, The Himalaya is d 
mountain), _ The very term Ary: 
eae Timalayas and the Vindhya range. 
oe gf Mlcchcha Desa. A Miechcha meant only an uitlander. 
Pe os went west, like ihe Pilgrim fathers, into Iran. 
ee ely that another colony went to 4] ie) 

ack to the origmat home after t 


traditions also got mij a he glacial age and thet those Aretit 
‘eda says that a mingled with the 


ata in the Vedas must be studied 
ce of such data in the Ramayana: 
ions of an immigration of Aryans 
esevibed as the Uttara (iri (northert 
avarta is applied only to the country bet 


tr: hoary homeland traditi ‘The Rig 
a’s abod : raditions. . j 
slew him and rel i ode was nea 


ased the rainclouds, 
























like the Kings of Greece and Rome, was under Some. 


Mau describes the lane 
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id not connote any racial concept but connoted onl. 
: FS seal ee The people were called by themselves, Bha- 
i moral and ¢ rile d their home as Bharata Varsha. _Later their dissent- 
J and aT esta ealled them Hindus (corresponding to Sindhu or the 
ing 200E Se Greeks ealled the land Indoi. Eventually we: came to be 
sida and our land was called India. 
“call 


The wor’ 


ae asyus, Dasas, Asuras and Rakshasas do not imply non- 

The eae Aryans who had failen off trom the cultural and 

Aryan Be aarda of the main bulk of the people. The Rig Veda calls 
igious Ste ine 
mamas and avralas. 


s a further evolution of the Vedie geographical 
the He 2 Nal eee gives us a clear description of North India 
and othe Vindhyas as well as South India South of the Vindhyas. 
north of Wate the capital of the Rakshasa Kingdom in the island of 
en il was near the seashore and on the top of the Trikoota hill. 
eylon. 


internal evidence in the Ramayana shows that the Vanaras were 
ii sryanised community or probably even distant peice sole 
cut off from continuous touch with the homeland of Aryan _ es i 
Rakshasas were evidently colonists and immigrants into Cey pt +s i 
upamighty but cruel and vicious civilisation and oppressed and slew the 
Aryans and were finally overthrown and reclaimed by Rama. 


CYRUS THE GREAT AND THE MAHABHARATA BATTLE 
By 
Dr. H. 0. Seth, Amraoti. 


Summary 


. . he 

Literary evidence seems to indicate that there is no reference to t 
‘Mahabharate, epic in the Indian literature before the fifth pane ae 
makes one suspect that the Bharata battle itself did not take p i. 
‘uch before the fifth century B.C. The manner in which the ee 
‘the individual heroes oceur in the latter Brahmanas and the Upanis B C. 
(ul are assioned by modern scholars to about, the sixth century te 
ee very probable that the Bharata battle itself took place in 


Mayite Pati Buddhist literature also seems to bear out that there was no 
ggg tata epic before the fifth century B.C., and that the ee Hay 
text took place about the sixth century B.C. Certain Tibetan a sy 
i rink: of the Pandavas as contemporary of the Buddha ee 5 

her Support the sixth century theory of the Bharata pattle. 


“salt the ti ttle it may be 
IMised qe’ Of this very likely date of the Bharata battle it m 
Sed that the nucleus es pale the Mahabharata epic originally 


y F at, 
the again ert®DS, Provided by the battle which Cyrus the Great 
Ps based : 









¢ Indians, and in which he was defeated and slain. 
on the following points, 
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the Indians b 
the battle between Cyrus and road} 
Tuslets oa ‘3 date of the Bharata battle. Literary evidence Ta 
ee that the Bharata battle took place in the sixth century B.C. © 
ans flourished in the sixth century B.C. His rise began about 559 Bg 
Te was defeated and slain in 529 B.C. 


i ini si ‘Kurush. In th 
Pa Cyrus is the Latinised form of the Persian name I sh. f 
; ee of Darius, Cyrus is called as Karush. These inscriptions em. 






phasise the Aryan descent of the family to which Kurush belonged. Ma. 
’ * = me sho Cat waned) cathe 
habharata makes Duryodhana a prince ot the Arvan tribe., ‘Kuru’, whieh 


fe figuers so prominently in the Vedic literature . It may be noted that Cy. 

a rus’ erandfather was also called as Kurush. It may be that Kuru was 

a the designation of the family to which Cyrus belonged. 

” (8) The Buddhist literature recognises the Pandavas as a mountain 
} clan. Mahabharata too presumes the Himalayas as the scene at least of 


the birth and the early childhood of the pandavas.. .The Markandeya 
Purana mentions Pandavas together with the Kambojas, Parsvas, Daradas, 
ete., who undoubtedly were people belonging to the highlands on the 
north-western confines of India. If this tradition is correct then the 
Pandavas belonged to the same region to which also belonged the Massa- 
gaetes and the Derbikes, who, according to the Greek historions, played 
the most important part in defeating Cyrus. 


(4) We may also carefully note that according to Herodotus (1,216) 
the Massagaetes hold their wives in common. We may recall the marriage 
of the five Pandava brothers with Draupadi. According to the Maha- 
bharata the Pandavas declared that it was their old family custom that 


the bride should be married to all the brothers, and they were bound to 
follow this custom. 





Thus the Pandavas not only appear to belong to the same region as 
the Massagaetes and the Derbikes, but like the Massaeaetes they tco had 
the unique custom of holding the wife in common. These facts make one 
mupest if the Pandavas were the same people as the Massagaetes of Hero- 
ae rb paca brothers were perhaps driven out of their ancestral 
Fi aa eae region. They combined with other Indian tribes 
Be litaAced i kingdom. The eastern conquests ot Cyrus may hav? 
ater ot een ey royal families from Afghanistan and the Hindukush 
pe WO Maly have regained their possession after the defeat of Cyrus. 
na (5) et temas stor 
eno in the insult of Drau 
‘The story of T is? 
ADitaae i Eee 


y as given by Herodotus may have a faint 
padi by the Kurn prince in the Mahabharata: 


on being slai E 
n the Bharata battle. ain by Cyrus may recall the death 9 


; 3 The statement o 

an Indian it hii 

Shine thon eae np in the thigh recalls the fatal hit whieh 

ite ees x abharata, gave to Duryodhana on his thighs: 

for a short time and na 4’S0 seemed to have survived the fatal woun! 
aranged a revenge against this unmanly attack. 


rts in the M, 
odhana in dark ine 


abharata to glorify the Pandavas 
ns of the might, the 


ts, the epic here and there pre 
sreatness and the goodness of the 







































f Ctesias that Cyrus was mortally wounded by — 
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ince. The brief but glorious tribute paid to the Kuru Prince in 

f pr phavata and the picture we get of him in the Kiratarjuniya re- 
ier couTt left by Xenophon of Cyrus the great. 5 

all the 


A NEW DATE OF LORD BUDDHA, 1790 B.c, 
By 
DS. Triveda. Bhagalpur. 


Summary 


The paper discusses the various dates of Lord Buddha as advocated 
hy many distinguished Orientalists ot east and west. No less than 50 
jates have been suggested so far. The most persistent of these dates are 
gC, 487 and B.C. 543. Tt has been tried to show that these are hardly 
tenable, the first being an artificial reckoning and the second probably 
fates from the landing of Vijaya Simha in Ceylon. 


The author suggests B.C. 1790 as the most probable date which would 
justify the Pauranika statement that Buddha was in the line of the Iksya- 
kus and the Ceyolnese authority that the Buddha died in the 8th or the 
(sth year of Ajatasatru of the Sisunaga Dynasty. This date would be in 
conformity with the Pauranika authorities who reckon and chronicle the 
history of India from the date of the Mahabharata War which was fought 
in B.C, 2137, i.e. 36 years before the beginning of the Kali Era in B.C. 3101. 
WLU. Vol. VXI. pp. 239-48 ; P. V. Kane Volume, pp. 515-25.). The astro- 
homical data contained in the Manimakhalai goes to prove that the Lord 
flourished in the fourtheenth asterism whieh falls during the period 1857 
BC, to 1776 B.C. The chronology of Kasmira (J.I.H. XVIII. pp. 49-68) 
‘shows that the Buddha flourished in the reign of one of the lost kings, 
The period of 428 years has been a convenient instrument in the hands of 
the past historians to bring down the date nearer their own days. 1567 
BO. (1799-423) is the date given by Abul Fazl; (1367-428) i.e. 944 B.C. is 
ttobably the only date not given by any authority so far, and B.C. 520 or 
i 521 (944-423), is the date given by the Dipavamsa. The Saka Era of 
200 had also some influence in determining this date of Buddha. 

18 the only true Indian date and hence the plea for its consideration. 
ee Indian history has so far been based on Alexander Sandracottus 
hs ae and henee the misunderstanding of ancient Indian Tradi- 
independent Writer does not accept the above synehronism and takes an 
rata war M View of the Indian chronology since the days of the Mahabha- 


PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION IN ANCIENT INDIA 
By 

Dr. Radha Kumud Moorkerji, M.A., Ph.D., M.L.C., 

‘nd Head of the Department of History, Lucknow University. 

Nee  Ueation |j : ‘ : : t 

: waned Bicatc India had some practical aspects which have no 


and tention. The details of its currieulam as it_was 
: Sed are described by the two learned Chinese scholars, Hiuen 


Natessop 
— Rdue 
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+, Secondary Education, and the bifureations it implied. A 
coprised m in for higher studies in philosophy, and preparing himself 
eudent Ree ast, and spiritual life, in pursuit of the highest knowledge, 
for relig! Pie foundations for such specialisation well-laid in his previ- 
wottd I nt Hetweidya and Adh yatmavidya, One who prefers a secular 
ns st ay equipped with a preliminary training. Tf he chooses the 
em ssion, he is already well-grounded in its elements by his 
P dben vidya as a compulsory part of the Intermediate Course. 
gudy of oh it like JAsing who came all the way from China to India to 
fven a es had to go through its course for Secondary Education 
dady Budd ye ly Medical Science as a part of that course. He himself 
and had to ig ‘o made ‘‘a successful study in medical science,”’ of which 
ako states Gal ae quite e'ementary in those days, from the details he 
bal Taing also explains the reason for this regulation making 
ives of “a compulsory for all students, not excluding even the monks: 
wedical ced d thing he asks, ‘‘that sickness prevents the pursuit of 
pat ae : Pi pocntiont Ts it not beneficial if people can benefit others 
ee cnty araalires by the study of Medicine? hus the inclusion of 
er sindy as a ‘compuisory part of education was a humanitarian 
Ne and dictated by the highest ideals of social service as an end of 
vlucation. 

But besides the medical career and specialisation, in the study. of me 
Humanities, many a student would like to choose an industrial career by 

: i i rsuit of select arts rafts. Even for 
sdecting as their vocation the pursuit of select arts and evatts, 1 
ich a career, previous preparation is provided in what is called Silpas- 
tiana-vidya which was also made a compulsory study for all, so that stu- 
dants might discover their natural tastes and latent aptitudes indicating 
the directions in which they should find the vocations for whieh they are 
fitted. We may also note that Education in ancient India in its primary 
tnd secondary stages centred round arts and crafts to which it was related 
* part of general education and thus had anticipated the Wardha 
Schemne, 
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on the basis of their ae og hip and & i 

yori f the Indian educational sys e sevent 
ay Bern ther ited Tae Hiuen Tsang visited India in 629 AD. 
Be stayed for a period of 16 years uppo 645 A.D., out of which he Studie 
at the University of Nalanda as its resident Aerie for ; Pen Of 5 yeny, 
L-tsing, who followed Hiuen Tsang a few “haa aba 8 i a at Nalandy 
for 10 long years. 675-685 A.D. Both these C ee a olars had, there. 
fore, unique opportunities of observing the Indian educational syste 
in its actual working and at its best at the most renowned centre of edu. 
eation in those days, the University of Nalanda. Both of them indicate 
the syllabus for education in its three stages, Primary, Secondary, ang 
Higher or Specialised. 


The first book of reading was called Siddam or Siddirastu, a book 
which gave ‘‘tho 49 letters of the Sanskrit alphabet and 10,000 syllables 
arranged in 300 slokas”’, showing ‘‘ combinations between vowels and con. 
sonants”’, and had 12 chapters. It was introduced to the child at the age 
of 6 and was to be finished by him within a year, in 6 months. 


Tsang and I-tsing, 


Then the child was introduced to the second book of reading, which — 
was the Swtra of Panini, in 1000 slokas, at the age of 8. Tt is expected to 
be learnt in $ months’ time. 


Next, the child has to go deeper into the study of grammar step by 
step. For the next 3 years, he has to master the books dealing with the 
dhatus and the three khilas which they finish at the age of 13. 


Now the young pupil has to perfect further his study of grammar by 
reading the famous Kasikavritti, called by I-tsing the best of all the cont 
mentaries on Panini. It comprised 18,000 slokas and was composed by 
the learned Jayaditya, *“a man of great ability, with very striking literary 
power’, who died nearly 80 years before I-tsing’s reference to him (ie 
in about 661 A.D.). T-tsiny further states: ‘Boys of 15 years begin Ww 
study this commentary and understand it after years. If men of China 
e to India for study, they have first of all to learn this grammatical work, 

en other subjects; if not, their labour will be thrown away.”’ 


The next step in the co 
the learning of Composition 


But a practical knowledge of the arts and crafts was also necessary 
ithe organisation of education in the larger residential institutions, the 
ulatas, or Monasteries, in the conditions of those days. We may Visit 
ne these conditions on the basis of the details furnished by the aforesaid 
hie” qpalere in the working of the best and most typical bs such oe 
Tus of” ¢ University of Nalanda, As stated by these two C inese seh 

ol this University, thore were in residence at the University 8500 


th j . 
th ents whose edueation was condueted by a body of 1510 teachers, so 
it along wi : 


urse of this primary elementary education wat 
™m prose and verse, 


On the foundation of a knowl 
E at ed 
their elements, the course for Second 


prised a compulsory study v 
they 1 V of five st 


ge of Grammar and Composition in 
ary Education was built up. Tt com 
andardised subjects or Vidyas, whit 


(1) Sabda-vidya ov Vyakarana (grammar and lexieography ) 


th the executive and menial staff, the University had a total 
(2) Silpastiana id : ‘ation whi Sou ane aoier : tht SGT feedin 
manual pea ee of arts and erafts througl! tyae Which may be estimated at 12,000. The housing and feeding 


Ve by “ Popuiation presented problems which the University had to 
: 4Ys and means available in those ancient times. 


yy . ‘ 
te aN those days educational endowments, whether State yee! 
hance, ¢ form of grants of land and educational institations se 
thivenity of y the State making monetary grants of cash to them. : 
8 to fin Nalanda was, therefore, thrown on its own resources, : : 
Med to it He Means of its maintenance out of the landed propertie 
Tom time to time in perpetuity. In the time of Hinen Tsang, 


(3) Chikitsavidya (Science of Medicine), 


(4) Hetwvidya (Logi 
univeral sou pig) tdhyatmavidya (science of tlie 


In this ancient « ; 
cation is flowed ve He of Edueation, the course for Secondary Batt 
Sher Education on the basis of specialisatio™ 


ene scope for suc * eee 
“pe tor such spec lisation ig provided in the range of studies 








; 
, 
a 








‘which could take charge of the cultivation of its vast quantity of lands 
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on of villages numbering a hundreg. 


«he University was in possessio 
an Whe of Nes the number increased to more than 200 villages, The 


Fee da thus came to be one of the biggest landlords of ity | 
es et to utilise and exploit fully its landed Properties ¢ 
as to make them yield as much income as possible for purposes of its ne 
its maintenance and expansion. It was not merely a question of merely 
owning the properties. The responsibility was cast on the University {y 
manage them efficiently as the source from which it could derive its main, 
tenance. The responsibility of donors to the University ceased with their 
eranting the donations which were made not in eash but in kind. Tt way 
for the University to see how it could utilise these gifts in kind and extragt 
the largest revenue out of the many villages which it came to own in fy} 
proprietorship. 

































- which was uot permissible to the indivi 

property, Oe held by the entire brotherhood ue ee ae 
ove Cy of the various classes of perperty permitted to the Samgha 
Ap inven aible common property ineuldes Arama or lands and Vihara 
a ings sChullavagga, VI. 19, 2). 
or the case of the individual monk, all his possessions were limited to 
In ticles, viz., the three robes (tichivara), a girdle, an alms-bowl, a 
eight ar" coil and a water-strainer to remove the impurities of his drinks 

or, ae ept destruction of life. These are all objects of individual 
a Passive and not collective and common possession and enjoyment. 
From this point of view not only was the possession of land not permissible 
ip the monk, but also its cultivation which was far more objectionable. 
‘he religious injunction of ihe Eanes “ that va monk who digs the 
This system of granting educational, religious, and charitable endov. Be oases it tobe hematite. 
ments in the shape of permanent gifts of lends and villages meant that 
the academic side of the Untversity depended upon its equally important 
business side. It had to maintain an efficient Agricultural Department 


This injunction, however, was relaxed in the case of a brother-hood 
yfmonks which has come into the possession of arable lands the produce 
ofwhich it needed for its own maintenance which was provided for by its 
and large estates distributed among more than 200 villages. Reece fo the shape of euch git tne 

The texts seem to indicate that the Samgha did not directly undertake 
the cultivation of its lands. Its function was to organise the cultivation 
!yemploying competent agencies for the purpose. The Vihara had a spe- 
tial staff of agriculturists who were called Aramikas, the superintendents 
incharge of the Avamas or grounds belonging to it. We are told that Bm- 
tror Bimbisara of Magadha of about sixth century B.C. placed at the 
lisposal cf the venerable monk Pilinda-Vachchha 500 Aramikas who were 
settled in a separate colony of their own, called Aramikagama. The 
thiversity of Nalanda possessing so many villages and such extensive 


Inds for cultivation must have had quite a large number of such agri- 
‘ultural colonies, 


It was well that it should be. It was well that Agriculture in ancient 
India by system of educational finance came to be the concern of its cal- 
leges and Universities, instead of being consigned to the care of an ignor 
ant, indigent, and illiterate peasantry. It was well that the University 
was made to depend upon the profitable working of its agricultural 
farms, gardens, and orchards for its maintenance. The University thus 
became a centre of practical training in the arts and crafts instead of be 


ing exclusively a centre of metaphysical and religious studies concerning 
the things of the spirit. 


its oe the ay in gl the Univeisity of Nalanda carried out 
ultural operations and fa’ j ae Re 4 i é At 
ieee et te-record coda ag actual method employed for tne cultivation of land under the 
' i i 1” “ee 
iby, eee em : eae of ‘ite ohne eS Oe 
ee, O Bhiks} amgha grown upon private ground, 
Tate. ikshus, you may have, when you have given a part to the pro- 
muna. a Of seedlings belonging to a private person, grown upon 
‘You ., a is the property of the Samgha, you may have the use, when 
‘ight a en a part to the private owner.’? This shows that the Samgha 
T lan tied hold a stock of seeds which would be lent to the owner 
Might mn thes them for its cultivation. Or, sometimes, the Sangh 
te rod e ged but not seeds. In either case there was a division 0 
Fs and of th eedlings were divided equally between the owner of the 
the basis of ei on which the seeds were sown. This is cultivation 
fins to this € traditional system of half-share of the produce, which 
“its CUltivas ny, +n agricultural India, The Monasteries had thus thei 
Nee, Y professional peasants on he basis of a share of the 


a ae pa are, to be noted that a Buddhist monk as an individual was 
owed to own any possession or property including land for eulti 


vation, H st liv + i 
which Ot hin 9 7A by mendicaney and not by his property, a fetter 


. e world which he has renc | he is called 
a Bhiks cours enounced. Thus he is ca 
which a ahaa a Wise people do not call that a strong fetter 
precious stones and rin hie » or hemp ; passionately strong is the care for 
(V345). Again: “What or sons and for a wife’’, says the Dhammapatt 
some one to receive it A preven Bhikshu shall receive gold or silver, or gt 
is an-offence inyol nan him or allow it to be kept in deposit for him-tha’ 
volving forfeiture of the goods held’’ SBE. XT. 26). 
The Sa: ane 
wietsoever to hee Ae aoe thereof, was not allowed on any pretex! 
Were acceptable, fat haben i for gold or gifts in eash, «lifts in kind alone 
if i layman feted ou money values ( Mahavagga, V1. 34, 21). Thus. 
it was ordained that the Bhikshy sais value in barter of a set of robes ; 






4 [sin 
Baa’ tor oe further light on the system by which the Samgha ar- 

th WB Of the cultivation of its lands, He states: ‘According to the 
®mh the Droduet ya, when a cornfield is cultivated by the Samgha, ®— 


is to be given to the monastic servants or some other 


his agent and no ee the robes which f by 
[ t by hi , turther must be bought only 
with cash ( Patimokkha, poi that he might not have any direct conta 
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132 7... how. the row of monasteries (viharavali) had its series of 
‘ T tual tilling has been done. Every product shoul yD. statin ikhara-srent) licking (avalehi) 4 the clouds (ambudhara). 
families by whom the a¢ hould be levied by the Samgha; the Samghy ine ight Halls and 300 apartments in the whole monastery. 


ate a's ts. and 4% S$ sei ng saw el 
he divided into 6 parts, ant . the land for cultivation. Somet 8 ; saueret ‘ 
has to provide the bulls as A a x odified according to the ened he problems of the construction ot buildings, of residence, and of 
the division of the produce sho : f accomodation among its inmates called for an adequate 


i ibution © ihara. These probl 

; 2 ‘ ies follow the above custom, but there are sone aff in the Vihara. These problems presented themselves even 
i iene eres and do not divide the produce, but the priests me sa the Buddha and the canonical taxts give details regarding 
Piinives aive out the work to servants, male and female, and see that * Mministrative arrangements for handling them. 
“ming is properly done.” ; Ae ; ; ‘ 
the farming 1s prop the executive and administrative staff of a Vihara included the fol- 


: ivati vas basis of a shari 
This shows that Cultivation was done on the basis of a sharing of Bog officers ° 


produce between the proprietor of land and its actual cultivator. The 
exact division of the produce was determined by circumstances. One. 
sixth share of the produce was the traditional share payable by the culti- 
yator to the State. In the case of the land granted by the State to a Mo. 
nastery for its support, the Monastery stepped into the shoes of the State 
and claimed like the State a sixth of the produce. In the case of Khas or 
direct cultivation undertaken by the owner of land by the employment of 
paid servants or hired labour, the owner earned greater profits. This 
system was restorted to not always for the sake of greater gain but to en- 
sure, as I-tsing points out, ‘‘that the farming is properly done.’’ Agri 
culture cannot prosper unless it is undertaken by those who have neces 
sary knowledge and resourees. The system of grants of land to Temples, 
Mathas, and Viharas made Agriculture the concern of the higher and 
educated classes who were better able to improve it than the resoureeless 
peasantry. 


(1) The Apportioner or Distributor of lodging-places among the 
monks. Ile has first to count the number of Bhikshus to be lodged, 
the number of sleeping-places available, and then to apportion them 
accordingly (Chullavagga, V+ a lal D)- (2) The Apportioner of Ra- 
tions (3) The Overseer of stores (4) Receiver of Robes (5) Distri- 
pator of Robes, Congey or Fruits (6) Distributor of dry foods (7) 
Disposer_of trifles (such as needles, pairs of scissors, sandals and 
braces, girdles, fillering cloth, regulation-strainer, ete.) (8) Receiver 
of under-garments (9) Receiver of bowls (10) Aramikas or those 
who kept the grounds of the Aramas in order (11) Superintendents 
ot Aramikas to look after their work and (12) Superintendents of 
Sramaneras to keep them to their duties (Tb. VI, 21). 


These Offices show that the monks had to undertake various kinds of 
“ymetical, secular work apart from their religious and spiritual preoccn- 
pitions, The monasteries opened up ample opportunities for business 
tmining or education in the arts and crafts. We are told of Bhikshus 
ting deputed to serve as ‘‘building overseers’’ to take charge of building 
erations on behalf of a lay-donor constructing a Vihara for purposes ot 
the Samgha (Ib, VI, 17), so that the buildings might be in aceordance 
“with “the rules of the Order as to size, form, and object of the various 
artments,”’ Such an Overseer was called Navakammika, The ap- 
hiket et was made by a formal Resolution of the Order (16. VI, 5, 3). 
Works a to superintend not merely new construetions but also repair 
m repai . VI, 5, 2). Sometimes, what with superintending new works 
cite i old ones the Bhikshus managed to divide such work among 
‘inged os or terms of 20 or 30 years and even for life. ‘This kind of pro- 
ous life beheaimae with practical work did not give scope to the reli- 
a 8 administrator of its vast he Sam the monks concerned and accordingly a Rule was passed. by 
fo equip itself with a strong Building Dept WH tng to a : the effect that the term for the office of the Navakammika 
Tsang, Nalanda was encl ee Department. At the time of Hine? ‘ince i gate one, varying with the character of the construction 
france which opened ‘ntoeth by a lefty wall provided with only one el: tothe he Was not to be a continuous period. Thus, ‘with reference 
eight other halls standing 4 great college, from which were separa) lrg eee Bu small Vihara, it may be given in charge of a Navakamme 
storeys, were majesiia meet the middle, The buildings, all of seve % Mamda pj a 5 or 6 years, that on an Addhayoga (a house shaped like a 
Wers, fairy-like turrets app er size and height ‘with richly adorned itona jn, Vth its root bent on one side) for a period of 7 or 8 years; 
Tes lost in the mists of a faring like provided hill-tops, nd onserval? nge Vihara ov prasada for 10 or 12 years’? (16. Mee 
the es and from their ae The upper rooms towered above Bie i or 12 years : 
a4 nat even new form. The abe ek could see the winds and clouds of ae the supervision of building operations, the religious edu- 
Y the Nalanda stone inscription. ee of Tinen Tsang is corrobor® © auth iti Y Bhikshu centred round a craft. It was felt by the monas- 
of Yasovarman ‘of eighth centun 0 ting the Bhikshus ‘were ill at ease without the practice 
; taft.”? Every monk had thus to toil, spin, and to weave. 


In those days marked more by barter than money-economy and where 
the rules of Buddhist religion did not approve of the Samgha holding as 
its property gold, silver, or cash in its treasury, Nalanda had to arrange | 
for its daily supply of food for its vast residential population from its 
own lands and villages when it did not possess the money with whieh te 
buy it at the local bazars. We know from the Life of Hiuen Tsang the 
interesting information that there was a daily supply received by the Uni 
salah of several hundred piculs (1pieul 133% Ib.) of rice and 
ate caties (leatty 160 1b.) of butter and milk @ 
Pain oc 300 maunds of Rice and larger quantities of Butte! 
the dairies of its ithe from its paddy fields and Butter and Mille fol 

‘ S villages. The contract for this daily supply was under 


aken ry 200 honsehol Ss i 0 villages 

5 ders of its 20 i] ges, eac r Ww 3 

been the headman or Gramant of his alae Apa res cr . 
age, 


The University, on i Fj 
: Y, on its business si ri 
estates and properties, had to ne a 
ment in addition to its Agr 
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owed ‘‘the use of a loom, and of shuttles, strings, tickets, Fr 
Mt Mp cectne belonging to a loom.’ i The ate: to prepare the 
own robes and keep them in fit condition with the help of all Necessary 
weaving applianees (Chullavagga y. I; V. 28). Bhs practice off spjy, 
ning yarn and weaving cloth was obligatory on every monk as a part of 
his religious training based on traiming m self-help so that he may many. 
facture his own clothing instead of depending on the work of others, 


We thus see that the Vihara was not merely a religious school. |; 
was also a Schoo! of Arts and Crafts. The School of Art developed 
at Nalanda was the most distinguished in its time and had influenced the 
art of Java. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE FROM PANINI’S ASHTADITYAY1, 
By 
Vasudeva §. Agrawala, M. A., Curator, Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 


Panini is acquainted with a wide spkere of trading and commercial 
activities of the people. He mentions both money economy and 
barter, traders and trade routes, salo and purchase transactions, shops 
and saleable commodities, taxes on trade and profit, and also refers to 
banking and loans. VYAVAHARA. Trade and commerce are implied 
in the general term vyavahara (II. 3. 57). The essence of all trade acti- 
vities is graphically expressed in the term kraya-vikraya (IV. 4. 13), ie. 
sale and purchase transaction. Pana was used as synonym of vyava 
hara (II. 357) which is explained by Kasika as constituting kraya-vikraya. 
It appears that vyavahara had reference to the wider sphere of export 
and import activities, viz., commerce, whereas pana denoted sale and pw 


chase of articles in markets and shops as indicated i 
; S as ed in the term pam 
meaning saleable goods (IV. 4, 51). 2 : 


TRADERS, Merchants are referred to 


vamija (VI 2. 13). These words seem to hav i 4 

5 eae S see ve been applied to traders 
pute distinction of caste, although it may be miaiinied that a large 
percentage of trade volume was controlled by the Vaisyas. There must 


wee catagories of merchants according to the nature of their 
a ontinury ae ee of finaneing trade propositions. For examplé 
was called fe a aha made M4 living by selling and buying things 
business with his es aia . (IV. 4. 18), whreas a merchant who finaneet 
tant were those who ne was called vasmka (1V. 4. 18), much more impor 
samsthana from whieh gard on commercial activities in a corporation 0 
appears to be but fihien were known as samsthanika (IV. 4. 72). This 
mentioned in the Tetons name for a sarthka or sarthavaha ‘frequently 
united caravans of seve 1h merchants pooling their resources to edt? 
nature fb hundred wagons. Panini also refers to pet 
(kathina) and with 1. mess Connected them with forest thicket® 
2) 


ati i 
tion of mines and seams (prastara.. .vyay® 


as vanik (ITI. 3. 52) and as 
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13). The second factor, viz. the naming of merchants from the 
v2 f countries to which they would habitually go to transact business 
james eave of an interprovincial commerce existing in a flourishing state. 
indica examples in Kasika, viz. Madra-vantja, Kasmira-vanija, Gan- 
he three, provide a glimpse of that inter-provincial hegemony th the 
in of commerce to which references are found in ancient literature, 
do takas supplement the details by saying that merchants from the 
The n country proceded on trading missions to remote destinations in 
ta orth-West of India. Indeed, the principle of nomenclature envi- 
the fs Panini’s rule can operate more naturally in the cases of only 
rie merchants who do business with distant countries. 


Business Methods. Business was transacted in specified markets and 
hops known as apana (JIT 3.119, etya  trsmin-apananta ityapanah. 
Kosika and the articles of trade were ealled pany (III. 1. 101, pani- 
fwa). It was necessary that the articles meant for sale should he pro- 
patly displayed in shops which were' then called kravya, i.e. saleable 
iRrayyas-tadarthe, VI 1. 82.). There were certain regulations of trade 
shich must have been observed in respect of articles pronounced krayya. 
for example, a panya-kambala is stated to be of a certain standard, weigh- 
ing a kambalya measure of wool. Generally panya seems to be a term of 
vider application than krayya. 


The sutra Lena kritam (V. I. 37.) ‘purhased with that’ points out te 
swell-established practice of sale and purchase of goods in consideration 
ira fixed price paid by the buyer to the seller. There is a reference in 
Pinini to standard currency in gold, silver and copper which was the nor- 
ml medium of exchange. Wealth measured in terms of current gold 
sins called nishka is referred to (V. 2. 119.) The system of barter also 
tevailed. The article purchased in the market usually derived an epi- 
thet from the price paid for them. A considerable variety of such names 
Steflected in the Ashtadhyayi: thus we find mention of articles for which 
he price paid was one nishka (V. 1. 20), two nishkas, three nishkas (V. 
0), one or one and a half Vimsatika coin (V. 1.82). one satamans 
1, 27.), one karshapana, or a thousand karshapanas (V. 1. 29.), one 
ee or a pada or a masia of copper (V. 1. 34-85) and so on in sub- 
; mi and multiples of various denominations. The exact significance 
nt ieee coinage has already been discussed, and it is enough to pout 
‘onper ee articles of many descriptions ranging in price from a smal} 
nd purcha oa thousand or more silver rupees were the subject of sale 

Se transactions in market places. 

Rarnest-mone) 

YoMary for st 
Which ; e bu 
Hoc 8 Considered 
wide” as the bu 


In making stipulations of sale and purchase it is 
yer to pay something in advance as earnest-money 
as a guarantee of good faith. The seller is bound by 


; becomes h yer, for, if he has accepted earnest money for a certain 
pl custom ” Se to deliver it only to the first buyer. Panini refers 


x Yapayati (TIT. 1. 25) or satyakaroti (V. 4, 66.) whieh 
Mitit tathyam, t a as ‘giving a pledge to purchase’ mayaitat kretav- 
hon ag Pca karotig, In a third sutra Panini refers to the earnest 
: mkara (VI. 3.'70.) which corresponds to Hindi ( @me ) oF 
See 4 5 er is te 
noi : 
Taly O39) ven oins as known to Panini, by V. 8. Agrawal, JUPHS, 
ya ST, Pt. T, pp. 74-—87. 
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i gas ‘ * In the village econo 
ce paid in advance.” MY the 
De Sonora i Pacaded even to hired workers as confectionery 


engaged to work for a marriage feast. 


i Profit. Tete ool 
at eed of “ul Eee dealings. Panini draws a clear distinetioy 


between the capital invested called mula, and “ te. eg earned 
thereby mulena anamya called mulya Ayes Sues) ee prescribes ap. 
other meaning for mulya in the same sutra which states that mulya is that 
which is equivalent to the capital invested (mulena samam. TV. 4. 91}; 
which amounts to saying that mulya is that which is good for 
the price paid. The first meaning of m ul ya, Viz. sale price incln. 
sive of profit, is justified from the point of view of the mula or cost price of 
the seller, and the second meaning from the point of view of the buyer who 
judges the fairness of a transaction in securing equivalent ‘value’ for the 
price paid muulena samam. Reference is also made to a custom by whieh 
a transaction was named by the amount of profit earned from it (T'adasmin 
vriddhyaya-labha-sulkopada diyate, V. 1. 47.), on which the Kasika cites 
panchaka, saptaka, satya or satika, and sahasra, i. e. a deal resulting in % 
profit of 5, 7, 100, or 1,000 silver rupess. There is a statement in the 
Arthasatra placing the profit of a middle man at 5 per cent (Arth, IV. 2); 


Vasna, It is an older word than Panini. In the Riveda and later 
Samhitas it denoted the ‘price’ paid for anything or its ‘value’, or the 
thing as an object ofpurchase, ‘ware’, (Vedic Index IT. 278.) Panini dis- 
cusses the implications of vasna in three different sutras (IV. 4. 13; V.1 
51; V. 1. 56) and the meaning uniformly suggested appears to be value or 
sale price realised: In the first instance vasnika trader is contrasted with 
krayavikrayika (IV. 4. 13.); the former was a person interested in the 
aes of the sale-proceeds only, and not concerned with sale and pur 
i ale had the latter was engaged in conducting actual business transae 
ion. Thus a vasnika trader owned only a financial interest (vasnena 


jwatt in the vyqvahura carried on by others. Secondly, the sut So — 


i cain a 56) seeks to regulate the designation of # 
Vor example, one entitl ate with his vasna or share in the sale proceets 
Giivadwasteclled toh ed to a thousand rupees as his share in the value tt 
Pretata meaty aie 18 conceivable only in the case of joint of 
a dravyaka (V:1 56.) ae a vasnika merchant is distinguished fron 
ri¢es away, conveys or b vee former being the name of the trader who ‘el 
nthe gilhenciin ak F ings (harati, vahati, avahati, V. 1. 50) the vasit 
respect tomerchandise e fatter of the merchant who did the same with 
he clearly understood ie Boods (dra vya). The distinction of meaning may 
Journey conveying mer bbplying dravyaka to a trader on his outwa! 
merchant on his home chandise for sale, the epithet vasnika to the 
is strange Mrat-Vasna Hoe ae returning with the sale proceeds. 
the pes Panapt tox myn. Tis use appear to have dropped ot 

g eri he rnc: oh ‘ ve droppe 
mp iat nthe ang a ei ene inden cet 

y ui z w 
yena dean, anyena trin, Bhasya T. 95.) 





, ef, yas, § tft > ea) 
muti, TI, 61; also Mallinatha on Kirnta te 


The motive of earning profit (labha) is fom} 


nyena hi vasnenaikam gam kre 
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yg on rade, Tho general ame Sut sos to rear tthe tne 
. 2 4 
trade By amount of sulka paid gives a name to the halen aie 
ra that which it is paid (V. 1. 47.), and as specifie examples of ana 
Beis mentions " pepisoaia eae mp Ardha (V. 1. 48.) and abe 
, 49,). The customs barrier known as sulkasa 
{ oe Be eo. of income to the state, the proceeds i matte te 
ve a lkasalil ni (stool ey AY: i 5. Phagaya-sthanebhyah. 
Panini makes @ genera. a8 ae ee evied in the eastern part of 
“A sunongst whieh i! atanjal eae es also toll taxes as exemplified in 
illustration avikatoranah which shows that one ram was the tax levied 
i fold of sheep (VI. 3. 10, K aranamni cha Pracham haladau: Bhashya 
iu). It Salt appear from other illustrations cited in the Kasika 
at in the north of India (Udicham) one animal or cattle-head was charg- 
id for one herd of cattle (yuthapase) ; other such taxes mentioned are 
goiidohani, one pailful of milk paid at river ferry; drishadimashakah, 
‘qnashake coin collected per hand-mill ; mukute karshapanam, one kar- 
siapana coin raised per head; hale dvipadika, two pada coins realised per 
pough-share which seems to have been a tax on agriculture. Patanjali 
‘wnsiders these to be names of taxes current in loka or society. 


Trade-Routes. Reference is found in the Ashtadhyayi to the exis- 
tance of roads leading from one city to anotner (IV. 3. 85.) which were 
‘mrked into well-defined stages (11. 3. 156). Katyayana mentions a full 
‘complement of trade-routes leading through forests (hkantarapatha), 
Jngle-thickets (janglapatha) or trade routes connected with land (stha- 
lipatha) and others which were used for riverine and sea borne trade 
‘{toripatha). He also teaches that goods imported along these particular 
mites were known by the respective route names. The Kantarapatha 
ans to be the name of the prominent trade route leading across the great 
iiest-belt of Central India which as we know from Buddhist literature 
fee connected Kosambi with Pratishthana and Bharukachchha. In the 
a ant are mentioned ajapatha and sankupatha which appear 10 be 
ete via mountainous country (V. 1. 77.) (Bhashya II. 358). 
3 Bienarint the important statement that liquorice (madhuka) and 
“pitha, ia a were imported by the trade route known as Sthala- 
Metal trad most important of all is the reference by Panini to the great 
themain ch route known as the Uttarapatha which was in ancient times 
annel for the flow of India’s overland commerce to the West. 


| eae ATITA, Panini refers to articles imported (ahrita) by 
ae route designated as Auttarapathika 
+ 4s word also denoted those who travelled along the Uttara- 
®route 1, eal ). According to Tarn the Oxo-Caspian 
ann m India to the West by the Oxus and the Caspian was called 
Pliny (Mhe eee amas given twice by Strabo (IL. 73: X1. 509) and once 
Ng of the ii in Baetria and India, p, 488. Appendix 14). ‘Strabo, 
portant ae (Amu Daria), states (XT, 509) that it formed a link 
Way of eC! chain along which Indian goods were carried to Burope 
Patrocles, ae and the Black Sea. Ie cites as one of his authori- 
Clear that Meg an admiral in the service of Antiochus 1, and thus 
Cam bri ge His € route was a popular one early in the third century 
tory of India Vol. I, p. 433). Strabo also wrote that 


men 
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na 1. 2. 36, achchhadana, IV. 3. 143) like brihatika (V. 4: 6), 
( ake nanya-Kambald conforming to a set standard (VI. 2. 42; LV, 1, 
| kets I tt 3, o4) and pandu-kambala (IV, 2. 11) imported from 
Be of Gandhava or Uddiyana; deer skins (ajina, VI. 2, 194); 
Ree 
nh peel er WW 2 2), madder mana vit on 
pi ro ; . 2.2), me ; 3.97) 
V.2. 2) ey. 1. 42); sacks and grain containers (avapanas) as 
ad indigo 42); leater-containers in big and small sizes (kutu 
gn UY Vv 3, 8); leather goods as shoes (Uwanah V. 1. 14.), straps 
Se naddhri, III. 2. 182, vardhra, IV. 3. 151): iron chains (srink- 
ad 1) spikes (avah-sula, V. 2. 76), tols and instruments like sic- 
en “TIL. 1. 182). ploughshare (kusi, IV. 1. 42), yoke (yuga) axl 
Catt 404) ; spades (khanitra, TIL, 2. 154), oars (aritra, TLL. 2. 184), 
re: > 970) and shuttle (pravani, TV. 4. 160) ; food-stuffs like 
hts pane (VII. 2. 18), milk, curds, butter (Kshira, dadni. 
| y. >, 93), vegetables Resin Beta. — Lei 
tel -ntensils and pottery (amatra, 7.2. 14; kaw aka, IV. 3, V1 
BR en to Peale aiaratit quantities (IIT. 2. 38.); intoxicating 
Bats tke madya (III. 1. 100), maireya (VI. 2. 70), sura (IL. 4. 25) pre- 
i ed in distilleries (asuti, V. 2. 112) and sold in booths (sundika, TV, 3. 
‘ $) and the costly kapisayana imported from Kapisi in north wares 
‘fly. 2. 99); gold and silver ornaments like karnika, lalatiha (V. 3. Lp) 
‘nd gems (mani) as sasyaka (V. 2. 68 lohitaka (V 4. 30) and woidurye 
{IV. 3. 84.) : metals as gold, silver ete ha ane &. a ee 
(astra, ITT. 2. 182) as spears (sakti. TV. 4. 59) javelins (kasu, V. 3. vi). 
xe ORS TV. 4. 58). bows (hon a cae bere" 
and coats of mail (varma. ITT, 1. 25.) musical instrumen: ‘ ui, 
M1. 3 05), xt (ouadduka’. eymbals (iharjhara, TV. 4. 56): and 4 
fillaneous objects like images (pratikriti, V. 3. 96), garlands (VI, 3. ) 
erfumery (IV. 4. 53, IV. 4, 54), balances (tula, TV. 4. 91) weights (mana). 
Measures (parimana). coins and various conveyances like wagons 
flav), chariots (ratha) and boats (nau, TV, 4. 7. ect.) re 
d Mention should also be made of trade in cattle and snimaleiaea 
Nsika Hustratine Panini VI. 2. 13. (Gantavya-panyam vanije) sia) at 
ey ihentions merchants who dealt in cows and bulls (qo-w oe an 
Hh: (asva-vanija). Panini himself refers to the renee Na auri 
a i Salva country which are even today 3 ‘a 
»tY. 2. 136) and also to the breed of mares trom aehiss ; 
ead VI. 2. 42). There were some artes ee oe ie 
O persons of higher caste. The rule ITT. 2. 93 reanla’ . ‘ 
Sah, names of rie engaged in unapproved trades, ¢.g. some 
Tayi. The selling of the soma plant and liquids out "The 
v0 des 0 banned in the law-books (ef. Manu, ITT. 159; X, Bs ae 
he | ‘Seription of articles that were in every day use bears tes 3 
evelopment of economic life. ‘To sustain the needs of a com 
and extensive trade relations between distant parts of the coun 
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ee : iently navigable for the Indian trade to be cary, 
= spl vee eats cig brought down the socal the Hyrean ; 

nd the places beyond as far as the Black Sea by the way of rive . 
igs) wee cit, p. 489.) It seems highly probable that this northern nog 
is ae ap whieh is mentioned by Panini as the Uttarapatha. 


dian side this great commercial route was connected with 
Wea eine a iamntely extended to the mouth of the Ganges. Forty, 
nately the Greeks have left a detailed account of the stages traversed on 
this road. As Rawlinson writes: ‘The first thing which struck Me 
thenes on entering India, was the Royal Road from the frontier to Patal. 
putra, down which the envoy must have travelled to the capital. It was 
constructed in eight stages, and ran from the frontier town of Peukelaotiy 
(Skt. Pushkalavati) to Taxila: from Taxila, across the Indus to the 
Jihlam ; then to the Beas, near the spot where Alexander erected his altars, 
From here it went to the Sutlej: from the Sutlej to the Jamna: and from 
the Jamna, probably via Hastinapura, to the Ganges. From the Ganges 
the road ran to a town called Rhodopha, and from Rhodopha to Kalinipaxa 
(probably Kanyakubja or Kanauj). From Kanauj it went to the mighty 
town of Prayaga at the junction of the Ganges and the Jamna, and from 
Prayaga to Pataliputre. From the capital it continued its course to tho 
muuth of the Ganges, probably at Tamluk, though Megasthenes never 
traversed the last stage of the road. At every mile along the road wasa 
stone to indicate the by-roads and distances. (Intercourse between India 
and the Western World, p. 42; see also Appendix I for the distances bet 
ween the stages on the Royal Road, p. 64). This great high way of com 
meree passed through many important janapadas and ancient capitals 
east by Panini and Patanjali, such as Balhika, Kapisi, Pushkalavati, 
asakavati, Takshasila, Sakala, Hastinapura, Kausambi, Kasi and 


Pataliputra. Along this great hi hw. 
“ M a a ass « v on 
vans transporting a Ranier ce gt 


; able volume of commercial merchandise 
(bhanda) (TT. 1. 20), and on it was si Riinndn, 3A ium of 
transhipment onthe Indus It was situated Udbhanda, an emporium 


{ 
” 


Ly 
tl 
i 


ie ee Fi Trade, The list of names of saleable articles mentioned 
it contains Ae ee Tadasya panyam’ (TV. 4, 51.) is not exhaustive: 
Ms gen a a names, e.g. lavana (salt, TV. 4. 52.), perfumes like 
perfume, TV. 4. 34) hes They (IV. 4. 53.) salalw (an unidentified name o 
later on into a separate etd or salt-dealer seems to have develop 

the lavaniya or luniya, € which may be recognised in such forms #& - 


eam te eek examine the Ashtadi 
st o iT e to gat an i * varie 
ne | <—. 
{urna and aurnaka, Vv. 3" es )  aat2)) Wool and woollen it oe essary 1o maintain over-flowing stocks (ef. the denominative Ve 
one Ram IV. 3. 158), hemp ian: Hinen and linen goods 19) luate; samachayana or stocking, IT. 1. 20) in shops (apana, oa 
eB, 188) iand. cloth Cosco and ware-houses (bhandagaras IV. 4. 70). Mig 


h (vastra, TT ee 
oN € and Barter,—Kconomic life in Paninian society bene 
¥ Money economy and by the system of barter. 


‘ 
i 
) 
it . , 
| tires Beara cen inter-related, the purpose of trade b 


aw 
; cotton (tula, UL. us 
21); articles of 
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i i 1d and sive. | 
.e hand of a well-established currency in go ative 
: ler frat eel served as the media of exchange; there ig oy | 
with sma’ stem which worked by the mutual ey. 


her hand a reference to a Sy’ h 
Hts of goods in kind instead of cash. It is usually seen that in ara 
economy barter is preferred not only as a necessity but also as a virtye 


for the convenience which it confers on simple rural folks. 


ily means a female jackal, whatever else it may have im- 
hice ehis particular context. The expressions dvi-kambalva, tri-kam- 

plied tO on IV. 1. 92 appear to be taken from life. We know from Pa- 
jal Be jambalya denoted a set measure of wool (V. 1.8) equal to one 
pint thal “las or five seers. The female objects purchased for two or 

ian pala measures would be sheep acquired by the shepherds in 
ree 


xchange of wool. 


The system of barter is referred to as nimana which in fact denotes 
the article which serves as the nmulya or the medium of exchange to pur. 
chase the thing intended. Barter works on this simple pattern that there 
is nimana on the side of the purchaser and its counterpart nimeya with 
the seller. A ratio of price is determined between the two and mutual 
transfer of goods thus takes place. It is the object of Panini’s rules V. 2. 47, 
(Samkhyaya gunasya nimane ma yat) to regulate the formation of the bar. 
ter ratio. It is expressed by a numeral indicating that the price of a por 
tion of one thing is equal to so many equal portions of the other. For 
example, when two parts of barley is the price of one part of udasvit, the 
expression is dvimayam udasvid yavanam, literally ‘‘Udasvit is dvimaya 
or tow-times the value of yava.’’ The comparision must be made with one 
portion of nimeya (thing to be bought), with several portions of the nimana, 
The ratio must be X: 1. but never X: 2. or X: 3, ete., in which X denotes the 
nimana. 


here are again, three sutras which speak of kamsa (V. 1. 25.), surpu 
v1. 26.) and khari (V.1, 33).in connection with purchase of commodi- 
‘a ‘Dr, Bhandarkar has rightly pointed out that “As these are clearly 
fi ac capacity, the only inference possible is that such commodities 
aa hought by means of these measures and most probably with grains 
aah sare the staple food of the province.’ (Ane. Ind. Num. p. 170). 
jn several examples and counter-examples we find reference to other mea- 
ures of Weight used in bartering transactions, e.g., a thing purchased for 
two anjalis or three anjalis ( V. 4. 102) ; for two or three achita or adhaka 
measures (IV. 1. 22.). Resides Panini’s reference to articles purchased 
for one surpa (V. 1. 26) Patan jaali refers to others as div-surpa and tri- 
swrpa (II. 846, 348), the goni measure which is mentioned by Panini 1. 2. 50 
and which was equal to two surpas, is also noticed in connection with the 
gstem of barter in such phrases as panchagonih and dasagonih (1. 226). 
The Kasika informs us that cloth was purchased for such a price (I. 2. 50). 


Nature of Barter Transactions. The range of articles covered by 
barter mostly relates to simple things of ordinary use in village life, eg. 
food, clothing, and animals. In one sutra Panini refers to vasana or é 
piece of cloth as medium of exchange, the thing purchased in exchange 
for cloth being called vasana (V. i. 27). Most probably the weavers 
recourse to this means of barter. Probably vasana denoted a piece o 
cloth of standard size and weight as may be inferred by the current phrase 
vasanarna (vasana rina) meaning ‘the amount of loan incurred for the 
purchase of vasana’. An analogous instance is kambalarna, (loan. for 4 
blanket) in which the word Kambala as we know from Panini stood for 
ee blanket of 100 palas or 5 seers of wool. There is also reference !? 
A ce pe aeed. for one yo-puchchha (go-puchchhena kritam gau-puch- 
ee, ae 19.) Dr. Bhandarkar takes go-puchchha to mean literally 
an ae as a circulating medium, and he remarks that « go-pucle 
chha has to be understood in the primary sense of a cow’s tail, howeve 


ae ae ee such a custom may now appear to us’ (Ane. In® 
in the sense of a coy am, however, disposed to understand go-pucheltt 


: ’ since the ¢ ; ; 
ownership of a cow hy Saldiag custom in olden times was to transfer th 


DOL her tail and th zi i heat 
of cattle is still called 1 : and the grazing tax levied per he: 
dence even in Vedic areal or tail-tax in north Tndia, There is 0” 


of exchange and valuation (edict the cow formed one of the stand 


Bitleamie i ok : ndex, T. 196,234). The term go-pul 
jali mentions ible applied to an object purchased for one cow. Pata® 


These examples would show that barter prevailed not only in tran- 
sictions of modest value, but also in the case of commodities of substan- 
til amount. Probably an example of the biggest barter exchange is 
fered by the two words pancha-nauh, dasanauh, viz., a deal in exchange 
for five and ten boatfuls of merchandise (Navo dvigah V. 4. 99). Patan- 
‘itilrefers to sailings of five hundred boats and five hundred rafts (pan- 
dodupasatani tirnani, panchaphalakasatani tirnani, Bhasya II. 356). 
|his is strong evidence of a flourishing riverine traffic in goods in which 
“a pp chants referred to as parama-vanija and uttama-vanjia on Panini 

2.13 must have participated, whose strong financial position enabled 


a to negotiate transactions to the extent of five or ten boattnlicts 
Immodities at a time, 





EARLY INDIAN INTEREST IN SYRIAN FIGS IN THE 
38RD. CENTURY B.C. CONTRASTED WITH THEIR 
LATA CULTIVATION IN THE DECCAN IN 
THE 17TH. CENTURY A.D. 
By 
hh Fe feo P. K. Govr, M. A., Poona , 
out 1000 B ent paperl on the history of the Fig (Fieus Carica) from 


. transacti : é | t 
(panchabhir-gobhin, teri ion solemnized in exchange for five °° -C. to A.D. 18 ; ian S the earliest 
A bh tah ange for ; Mited rete, .D, 1800 from foreign and Indian Sourees the ear 

illustrates Panini’s word pe bhashya, 1. 216). The AD, Bye to Pig or Anjira in Sanskrit texts recorded by me is of 


female purchased fo 
4 transaction of suh 
curious instance of 


f ma by panchasva and dasasva, 1-e» 
rant sakes org ah oraes, which must hare iy 
the Tiekcer cs -1.22.). Patanjali mentions 4 


eessany ‘hy 0 earlier reference could be found by me. It is therefore 
Vv tle 
fa chariot for five kroshtris (III. 279) 


Yeecrd any evid regard edge of the Fig that 
ager] vidence regarding the knowledge of the Pig tha 
‘tibed to Indians on the strength of Indian or foreign eVl- 


By the early Indian contact with Greece and Rome. 
PR. 125.136 





of New Indian Antiquary Vol. IV (July 1941 issue). 
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3rd century B.C. one wonders how their cultivation on Indian Soil took 
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. 4 7. Be y : 

While discussing this a Uae i eanmey siti br 1d get 
. 36, oi a, f 
a oe he Pa i Jarl Buddhist literature. Though he vari 
Sd ae ie oe trl evidence in the Buddhist records he invited my 
a a % : assage in the Marly History of T ndia® by Vincent Smith 
ae 4 thich Antiochus Soter™) the King of Syria, forwarded some 
Figs to Kine Bindu Sara (298 B.C.). These figs were sent to this Indin, 
eorarck in response to his own request about Re (2) raising wed 
and (3) a professor. As the evidenee(®) recorded by Smit 1 oF a direct bear. 
ing on the history of the FigI quote it below aa The anecc ote concerning 
the correspondence between Antiochus and Bindu Sara although trivial 
in itself is worth quoting as a tangible proof of the familiar intercourse 
between the Sovereign of India and his ally in W estern Asia. Nothing 
we are told being sweeter than the figs, Bindu Sara begged Antiochus ta 
send him some figs and raisin wine and added that he would like him also 
to buy andsend a professor. Antiochus replied that he had much pleasure 
in forwarding the figs and raisin wine but regretted that he could not 
oblige his correspondent with the last named article becanse it was not 


lawful for Greeks to sell a professor ’’. 


The above passage makes amusing reading. Obviously the Greek 
professors were not marketable Commodities like figs and raisin wine in 
those days! If figs from Western Asia were known to Bindu Sara in the 


more than 1500 years to be effected. Then again one is curious to know 
why any appellations: of the Fig have not been preserved in Sanskrit ot 
Prakrit literature between say B.C. 298 and A.D. 1200. Whatever be the 
reasons for the absence of the fig in Indian Sources before A.D. 1000 
Bindu Sara’s interest in a greck professor and figs in the 3rd century BC 
has a distinet place in any history of the Fig, whether imported from 
foreign countries or cultivated on Indian soil. Bindu Sara was the son 
_ the celebrated Maurya Emperor Candragupta and father of Asoka 
etn a therefore, possible to presume that even during the time 

Ya, the minister of ( andragupta, imported fies may have beet 


mown in India though i ( sti 
b gh in the Arthasastra o (on “a one fails otice 
“ny reference to the figs!, : a Ceraiiya. one: foils tae 


2. Third Edition, Oxford, 1914, p. 147. 


1, Ibid. p. 220 foot-n ‘ft 
teleny ae tate ac fechus soter died between July 262 and July 26) 
(ed. BH Bieuet ot 5 our According to Smaller Classical Dictionary 
280 to 261, He was the Bani pene P. 47, this King of Syria reigned from 2.C- 
Se eerie one leucus T, the founder of the Syrian Kingdem. He 
father Surrendered to ig Peat fell violently in Jove and whom his 

aes ; @ fell in battle against the Gauls in B.C. 261. 


Antiochus xo 





1. In Chapter xy 
Tuits are a fiat Trans by Shamasastry, 1929) the following 
as Vidatamalaka Pes, jambhu oa frat, cirbhita, cucumber. baa 
hap. X VIP ire » Hola, Badara, Sauvira, Parushaka 
Kautlya only remarks, eae Forest Produce “are 7 


ce but fruits are not Specified, 
(108); Chap. XXIV. ¢ Rous roots and Fruits are the group of medicines” 
Pumpkin, gourd and the 


Nn Agriculture refers to Krui i raltiphal 
ei ruits like Valtiphalt 
Putraka  (B. 132), grapes Ey Brave, Chap. XXV (On Liquor)—‘Fruit of 
Tits, (p, 134). Cha + (7ango (Sahakara), Phatamla (acid drink) from 


p. XI“ it” 
mango fruit’ (p, 79), Matuhinga (p. 80), Vata 
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. Smith the Deccan or Peninsular Indig 
Aegoraine = Candragupta or Bindusara. Now se eo 
sine the Deccan in the 3rd Century B.C. had sufficient knowledge 
ed foreign figs to enable him to order a few of these figs from his ally 
Western Asia; but it is a curious contrast with this fact that we find 
elves in difficulties as regards the exact or approximate chronology of 
rs nitivation of the fig trees in the Deccan. In this connection I haye 
e° ily recorded a reference of C, A.D. 1730 when the mother of 
as “gahib Peshwa of Poona procured for him nine figs. This 
waferenice shows the rarity of this fruit at that time in the Deccan, 
ve recording the above evidence I have come aeross a reference 
ED Anjira plants in a Marathi work! called'‘Pustaka Mestala?? 
ich according to Mr. Rajawade, the Maharastra historian was com- 
ic during the reign of Rajaram chatrapati (A.D. 1689—1700)2, This 
jnference is in keeping with the date of the MS of the work viz. Saka 1667 
_\D, 1745. The MS was found at Masur in the Satara District of the 
Jombay Presidency. This work gives a list of trees to be recorded by 
ihe village offcial in his books. In this list’ I find a mention of Anjira 
tree along with other trees of economic value to government. If Raja- 
wade’s inference about the date of the work is correct we have reason to 
lelieve that figs had come to he cultivated in the Decean before say 
AD. 1690. Their economic value to government naturally led to the 
Anjira plant being included in the list of cultivated plants, which the 
village official was required to maintain possibly under the orders of the 
then government. If in northern India Raja Madanapala ruling on the 
lank of the Jumna in A.D. 1374 refers to the properties of Anjira in his 
miteria medica called the Madanavinoda nighantu, we find in the Deccan 
aMarathi writer of C. A.D, 1690 recording the Anjira plant among plants 
‘economic value to government. Further references to the cultivation 
tthe Fig or Angora m Indian provinees need to be recorded from Indian 
Hmactlar sourees, if possible. “In spite of the sweetness and dilicious 
ature of the fruit the Anjira had a very slow course in its cultivation on 
Indian Soil, unlike tobacco, which within 50 years of its advent in India 
Mveen A.D. 1600 and 1650 was cultivated in the Deccan in abundance. 
f oot se Bijapur Sultans had a regular Tobaceo Department with a 
a, Ne tn im charge of it. As Antiochus was the King of Syria bet- 
tfiienth 30 and 261 the reputation of figs in Syria must have been 
As then 5 great to attract the attention of his contemporary Bindu Sara, 
Sintury Been of India. The despatch of Syrian figs to India in the 
bot'th. wi 7 1s in harmony with the references to figs in the Old Testa- 
eh to iny ~ (say between 330 to 160 B.C.). It would, therefore, he 
ory ‘aed Igate if any seulptures of the Indo-Greek period of Indian 
Raye this any representation of the Fig plant, its leaves or fruit; 


Me forthe pe rroblem to the students of Indian Archaeology and seulp- 
€ present, 









are 


Lig ———— Fa 
*S. Mand: us 
2 Wid, p, 97 Ml, Hivrtta ( ) pp. 27-56. 





, 
© followi 
This u® extract from p. 39 Contains this list of trees:— 


ne list ma) R , 
When of Fruit bea rown in the Deccan 
the Work wag Gare other plants, that were §) 
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II, Niludhasi pi kalasi in Pillar Ediet TY. 
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sAMAVAYA AND NILUDHASI PI KALAST IN THE 
INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 
By 


Pillar Edict of Asoka has the following sentence: hevam 

The De palatam aladhayevu t. _ The first part of the sentence 

piludhast Prsanskritized as: niruddhe api kale Niruddha is sometimes 

is vsually sense of ‘‘expired’’ and kala in the sense of “period of res- 
m 


abi. ~jgken i ¢ life’, ‘period of imprisonment’’. The sentence refers 
Dr. Dines Chandra Sircar, M.A., Ph.D., Calcutta University, pite”’ a who are said to be condemned to death, but to be granted 
: gels jo the. a three days. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar translates the sentence as: 

I. Samavaya in Rock Edict XT. a respite 0 


i for their living) had expired, they may win the next 
Bihan, et age niludhasi pi kalasi ig explained as “during the 
r their imprisonment”? by Senart and Buhler, ‘even in a limited 
es Tuders, ‘though their hour of death is irrevocably fixed” by 
as, “when the period of respite is expired’’ by Hultzsch®. 
? 





The Girnar Kalsi and Mansehra versions of the thirteenth Rock Edict 
: } of Asoka have the sentence: fa samavayo eva sadhu (Girnar), samavaye 
} ad va sadhu (Kalsi), se samavaye va sadhu (Mansehra). The sentence jg 
usually translated by scholars as: “Concourse (or, Concord) is therefore 
commendable.’’ It is further pointed out that ‘‘ samavaya is derived from 
the root sam-ava-i which means ‘ to come together, assemble’. What Asoka 
means to say is that if the adherents of the different sects come in contact 
with one another they would learn many good points of religions other 
than their own’’1 <A careful consideration of the Shahbazgarhi version 
of the same edict however appears to show that the usual interpretation 
of the word samavaya suggested by scholars is probaly wrong. The 
sentence as found in the Shahbazgarhi version runs: so sayamo wo 
sadhu, Thus we see that while some versions read: tat samavayah 
eva sadhuh, one version has: tat smyamah eva sadhuh, that is to say, 
the two words samyama and samavaya have been used alternatively. 
Samyama has ven rightly explained by scholars as ‘‘restraint’’, and 
it has been further pointed out that sayama occurring in line 6 of the 
edict corresponds to vaco-guti ( vaco-gupti. .vak-samyama), i.e. ‘rest 


ae of ae this connection it may also be pointed out that in 
e seven ek Edict, which speaks of sayama and bhava-sudhi (_ citte 
suddhi) of the different ‘+ panacea 


communities, the word samyama apparently 
means vak-samyama or vak-suddhi, 


According to Sanskrit lexicons, the participle nirudha means ‘‘obs- 
srueted”? “ehecked’’, ete. If then kala is taken in the sense of ‘“‘death’’, 
the passage may be translated “even when their doom is suspended”. 
This may apparently refer to the period of respite which may be conceived 
ya temporary check to death surely coming after three days. The idea 
yould thus appear to be that even during the period of respite the prison- 
‘as doomed to death should try to win heaven by means of fasts and 
charity. 


Tam however inclined to suggest a different interpretation of the 
yord kalasi. The words kara and kara are both used in the sense of 
worship (done to Buddha, Dharma and Sangha) in Sanskrit Buddhist 
works such as the Divyavadanad, It is therefore possible to take niluhast 
pi kalsi as corresponding to Sanskrit niruddhe api kare, and we may 
translate it as ‘even when their acts of worship are hindered’’. The idea 
seems to be that the prisoners who have no freedom of movement cannot go 
‘ut for offering worship in religious establishments; but even when their 
fteedom of worship is checked, the prisoners may try to win heaven by 


‘4 wes of fasts and charity which can be conducted from the jail. 
S samyama and samavaua have heen used alternatively3, it is only 


logical to suggest that in the thirteenth Rock Edict the two words have 


heen used in the s: 

e same sense. I am therefore incli i t the 
; f ned to believe that 
Prakrit word samavava corres 





WHERE IS THE PLACE FOR MAURYAN EMPEROR’ SAMPRATI? 


‘ ponds to Sanskrit sama-vada whieh means 
eoneil eri 4 sama-vada wh Fe 
be eee: restrained) speech’’, In Classical Sanskrit literate. Summary 
kopasya t ces of the use of the expression ; cf. e.g., sama-vada sr By 
ya tasya pratyuta dipakah in the : : 


Sisupala-vadha, Canto II. verse Mr, Tribhuvandas L. Shah, Baroda. 


As regards the chan i At the time of whict ‘e speaking, there were three religions— 
ge of d q : ht ana ich we are speaking, there v I 

shane are noticed in the eae it may be pointed out that sue edie, the Buddha and the Jaina—prevalent in India. These have 

diikhi-paye corres a 


; f Asoka’s inseriptions: ef. ¢# Nserved thei i in declari 
ponding to Sanskrit bhiksupadah in puons:  phalii er own records. All of them are unanimous in declaring 
ks Bairat-Bhal at Ma, Re C : Nandas 
4 further philological deradootmint dee in sue ihe ine dh was ruled over, successively by the Shishunagas, the # 


interesting wo binge tyans i in 
ithe Niet ee ( caudasa cavud, Rasa caturdasa) found Points but and the Shungas. Not only do they agree Im these mat 









seripti Pi but the 5 us ki d their 
“bE ae iption, though we ‘have cavudasa in Pillar Wdiet Y, A ‘ive ee ie cy i ae ie oon of eee Bae re- 
|. D.R. Bhandark ; ey disa nly in 
A arkar, Asoka, 2nd, ed., p. 328. —B the Mauryas, y gree only 
3. Cf. kupa and ; 4 PieSrie t27s = 
As udapana in R EU 





in Minor R &, Wy eta, balla and mahat in R B, 1X; mahat and 
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e:—Wihile they all accept Chandragupta 7, 
. they differ as to 












































heen mastly agreeable, if not totally similar to each other, 


These small details ax, ‘giso the aiscord is Ciagonally opposite in many respects, 


dusar and Ashok as three first Mawryan emperors. en 
si d periods of the successors of Ashok. = ain dissimilarities form the sabject of came aa 
Fea ‘These TWO main diss wy wis 


nA me to investigate into the details, Tnstead of comparing ihe 
' awe the reigns of these notables and making surmises on them 
te emgarmises after all—I have tried to fix up the dates, according 
incipte laid out by that eminent scholar, the late Mr. Vincent 
«A body of history must be supported upon a skeleton of 
. i and without chronology history is impossible’’ and have been 

ono yin doing so; as a result of which it has heen proved that (1) 
drecottus iS Not Chandragupta but Ashokvardhan (2) that Ashok and 
a iarshin are not one and the same (3) on the contrary Priyadarshin 
the grandscn and successor to Ashok (4) and henee, he is the same as 
the Hindi scriptures eall him Samprati (5) and in turn, when this 
anprati is a staunch follower of Jainism, the edicts erected by him nar- 
te the principles of Jainism and not of Buddhism. 


Phe Vedic and the Jaina hooks clearly _—— pe sm 

son of Ashok as his successor and assign him a one reign, followed 
her petty kings. While the Buddhas, though they melude Samp. 

= so <p the successors of Ashok, yet they place him—some SOON afte 
ee aaitoms elsewhere in the list and assign —e triv a rule ofS tot: 
vears, Thus it will be seen that, mostly all of them admit Samprat 
‘ the difference being only the length of reign enjoined 


amongst the list er E reign 
by him. This is the condition of one group—the Hindu writers, 





The European writers, on the other hand and subsequently the sch 
lars mainly relying on their words, make no mention of any emperor by 
name of Samprati either small or great. 


Which of these two groups is right is the point to be found out. 
~ Thope, these revolutionary changes will attract the attention of all 
‘hescholars and invite them to a deep study of facts and pronounce their 
opinion. 


The second group has taken the invasion on India by Alexander the 
Great in B.C. 327 as the starting point and declares the Indian King, 
named by them as Sandrecottus, to be Chandragupta Maurya who made 
astand against the invader. There is a very amusing story how this name 
Sandrecottus has been handed down to us, but it is out of place here. We 
will only mention tiat for nearly two thousand years after the invasion. 
everybody is silent about the identification of this Indian Emperor Sand 
recottus but suddenly after that—I mean nearly 200 years ago a certain 
scholar identified him with Chandragupta, mainly on grounds of simila 


rity of pronunciation and partly on some other events alleged to be eu 
rent in the air. 


BESNAGAR—ONE OF THE EARLIEST SEATS OF THE 
' PANCARATRA CULT. 


Mr. Jitendranath Banerji, M.A., Lecturer, Calcutta University. 


Inthe last session of the Indian History Congress at Lahore, T em- 
jlasised the very great importance of the mediaeval Visnu images of 
Kishmir from the iconographic as well as religious point of view. The 
midharmottara passages quoted by me in that connection explain 
filly their nature; these sculptures symbolise in a very eharacteristic 
tamer the doctrine of the Vyuhas, one of the essential tenets of the Pan- 
mitra system. Tt was most probably in the secluded vale of Kashmir, 
‘ a of the early authoritative Pancaratra Samhitas dealing with the 
By mine along with the other*tenets of the system were composed. 
“aa Vyuha concept was unmistakably much older than the date of the 


a fies beauty of the whole affair is that, though books relating to all” 
€ indian seriptures, give lurid accounts of the reign of Chandragupta 
=e . aslo Alexander or any foreign King to have ever invaded India. 

it not therefore appear plausible that were it a fact or true in any 


at oe aes heen corroborating pictures of the event 
abactie: Pooks? On the contrary they are conspicuous by its 


Equall ishing { I = } 
is oe eee ae factor. Supposing this Sandrecotts Wj eect the Kashinir Visnu images. Distinet monumental data belong- 
and author, was his tier ete that Chanakya, the famous politicial! | © carly ventries of the Christian era and one or two centuries 


other side Se} % and hence his contemporary. On the * lt have heen found which prove the existence of this particular 
ander the ee i area the great general and or of thes Alex ho me riher 
Indian emperor ties ae to make treaty in B. C. 304 with that very lth 
i ottus, by virtue of which he had sent Megasthene’ fe 
capital of that Sandrecottus. 

me that Megasthenes, being in the court of San 
hakya and Megasthencs porary to Chanakya, Now both these 4 
lar subjects—the polities! taken to have written accounts on sill 
their own emperors, ee ain existing during the reigns 
and the one of Megasthn @, both the emperors—that of Chanaky 


*S—were the same, the accounts should — 


ee other parts of Northern India. On my way baek from 

nee the sculpture collection of the Curzon museum at 

sla ound at least one miniature Visnu image of the Gupta period 

< deseribed as the proto-type of the mediaeval Visnu images 

= Se is the museum specimen No. D. 28, my description of 

ie © spot reads thus: ‘Standing Visnu image with boar 

t, tsely ornamented-wears Vaijayanti—its front hands are 
 dack hands are placed on the Cakra-purusa and Gadadevi on 
Ral intevesting fragmentary sculpture in the collection of 
‘fans. Phavan, Benares depicts Balarama with the snake hoo 
= dust by the side of his left shoulder. The sculpture is © 


~. ae 


a rs“ NCA > =te ~eoeca Nea 
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148 Ral and overflowing. The upper part of the tree, which is 
pelow oe erical in shape, 18 covered with the large leaves and small ber- 
yearly SP” Ficus Indica, and the stems and pendent roots are represented. 
“pies f the drical neck, below which they divide into eight compartments. 
pa cylin 2 placed alternately four vessels full of money and four skins 
n these aT (¥) These last may, perhaps, be intended for bags of money, 
{ull of ag stened with a band round the neck. The open vessels are all 
each 18 na is a large shell standing on its end: a second is a full- 
iiferent: s flower; a third is a lola, or common water-vessel’ The 
plown it sail the lotus flower exuding coins have correctly been 
nch-shey y Coomaraswamy with the two of the ‘nidhis’ of Kubera, 
identifies i, and Padma3. Coomaraswmy, however. did not take 
eo nt the number of objects coming down from the branches 
“aa arcvat tree,—which is eight, viz., four bags with their necks tied 
vf Bee coins showing that they contain wealth, and four open vessels 
a with treasure. It may justifiably be suggested that here we 
Fe ealtest sculptural representation of the astanidhis of Sri-Laksmi- 
Pee a par excellence of Vasudeva—Visnu and the goddess of pros- 
ee ca well as of Kubera, the well-recognised god of wealth and abun- 
Mee The astanidhis are enumerated in comparatively early texts like 
Lae -Purana (ch. 68, v. 5), in the following manner :— Yatra 
the Markandeya-Pu ’ Be ; 
dmamahapadma —tatha makarakacchapaw Muk undo nandakascava 
wlah sankho’stamo nidhih Coomaraswamy his Yaksas, Pt. Il, enume- 
ates 9 treasures of Kubera, viz., Padma, Mahapadma, Sankha, Makara, 
Kaechapa, Mukunda, Nanda, Nila and Kharva which are nearly all water- 
gmbols according to him. But the list of 9 midhis is generally to be found 
in comparatively late texts and even there it differs in different texts. 
foomaraswamy’s list partially agrees with the one quoted in the Sabda- 
llpadruma from Haravali, the names af the last three being put in as 
Kuda, Nila and Vareca. Kunda may be a mistake for N anda, and Mes 
or Kharva are evidently later additions; for the same lexicon quotes ss 
Bharat—‘Marknndeyapurane tu vareca iti hitva astaveva uktah. psy 
“the number of the nidhis or treasures was originally eight is fully prove 
ty the mediaeval representations of Jambhala, Kubera’s Buddhist ae 
le-part. ‘These sometimes depict the god seated on a couch Laue 
iihich is a row of eight treasure jars, on the upturned one of which exud- 
Ng coins, the gods right leg is placed. In the Besnagar seulpture, ae) 
oo mdhis, whose character is easily rece Ri Bese 
The mass of trunks < fog vulindrical Me gut” are alone presented in their original form wit 
neck of basket-work which te = Recent ponte rise fi es a ovis ‘r ‘hing out from them, while the others are symbolised by means of bags 
tn poet of the whole captial including Ee of the oe td vessels full ei centth’, 
Necessary to note Cunningham’s description of the whole piece # 
some length, for the description of the whole ple 


. Mathura one just noticed 

i -q little earlier than the 1 7 ia 
the ees anally reminds us of the leonine face of the com 
the a  Gatnemirtl or Vaikuntha, which symbolises Samkargan. 
Baladeva, the possessor of the ideal quality of Jnana. 


Still earlier monumental remains of the ste period discovered af 

ancient Vidisa, show that the Vywhavada as associated with 
“eae tra doctrine was already well known there, the Nagari Inserip. 
OO eaten century B.C., no doubt refer to the shrines of two of the 
Vyuha a Samkarsana and Vasudeva in the ancient city of Madhya. 
a st ie Besnagar remains fully prove the existence of the worship 
of the third Vyuha, viz., Pradyumna, same as Kamadeva, along with the 
worship of the other two. The Garuda-Dhvaja erected by Heliodors, 
a Greek convert to Bhagavatism, refers to the shrine of the Devadeva 
Vasudeva, the cult-god of the Pancaratrins. Two other capitals of the 
columns, whose shafts are missing, are shaped one as a Tala (fan-palin) 
and the other as a Makara (crocodile). It is certain, that they were 
originally the capital of the votive columns dedicated to the two Vyuhas, 
yiz,, Samkarasana and Pradyumna whose special lanchanas or cognisances 
were tala and makara respectively (the former was T'aladvaja and the 
latter Makaradhvaja). It is probable that the Besnagar site contained 
also a shrine of Aniruddha, which had within its precincts a rsyadhvaja 
(rsya is a white antelope), rsya being his special cognisance; it is wm 
fortunately missing at Besnagar now. All the above pillar capitals be 
long to the Ist and 2nd centuries B.C. 








Two other sculptures of probably still earlier period discovered at 
Besnagar, though not directly connected with the Vywhanada seem als’ 
to be associated with the same system. It will be necessary here W 
describe them fully and explain their nature with the help of some te 
tual and monumental data of the post-christian period. In the couse 
of his exploratory tours in Central India in the seventies of the last cel 
tury, Cunningham found among others two very interesting seulptures a 
Besnagar, lying close to each other. The first has been described by hit 


as the ancient capital of a col i aT 8 : eae im 
or ‘‘fortunate tree’ umn, in the shape of ‘the famous Kalpa-dr 


of the Devaloka} which fulfilled all one’s desires 
ees part of the tree has a diameter of 3’3”’. its lower part being 





observes that ‘in the ion of understanding its true character. 0 ee banyan capital—it might not have represented the Kalpadruma 
with long pendent roots, frem etme it is represented as a banian te Which 


is us : if not earlier), 
rs ni is usually dated in the 8rd century B.C. (if no 
Pieces of money? is d ™m which untold wealth in the shape of squat Rht have | 


roppin, 














: a 

in such itt Column standin es placed, according to Coomaraswamy on the top ~ 

ch quantities that all the vessels plat COgnigam es in front of a shrine of Kubera-Vaisravana, whose a 

eats Cis a bag or : But it might as well ha 
et a vas ns. But it mig 
eee. [a g ase full of coir 
Pa-drum or Kalna tien says, "The common people give the name o ~ 3.0 risen — —- a ee 
but the true Kalpa- a large araswa 


forest f i i barks 
TPA tae ree with a smooth silvery bat*) 
2 wee of Indra’s Heaven, ath eat Sapa to grant all cB denreen is the 
The pieces are Products of the churning of the oceal- 
in shape. not all square, some are : 


round while a few others are oblome 


7 my, Yaksas, pt. I, p, 72, pl. I. 
Ear etna § 
ve of thyatlentally be observed that in the Indian arithmetic at present, bane 
and pie these nidhis denote integers of huge sums viz. Sankha, 

: . Yea (the last from the second list). 
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mei: ew elose association with the pidhis of Kubera and his ¥ 
‘ne of Sri, the goddess of fortune whose association with the - geals 10 ean e Kumaramatyadhikarana, some specimens ee aksas, 
a eae “4 ‘also very intimate. In fact, the same chapter of y, The seal or Bloch in course of his excavations at Basarh, shows L ean 
Pe iaciaye Puronc. from which the names of the eight nidhis have . | wand athe midst of a group of trees with two elephants pouring water 
pated, ea down that Laksmi is the presiding deity of Padminividye, sta 1 g two dwartish attendants are shown by her side, holding objects 


: be Pe : her: : 
; it were, were the eight nidhis, (Padmini nama aver ags. Another variety of such terracotta s i 
eae Fee cavane Auta Tadadharasca nidhayah.......0.). Matian ¢ money bagi eals 9 specimens 


0 y DA a: and 'thed at the same place, show Gaja-Laksmi with 
Mone at nates the nature of the Padmininy of which were A eayte aie ct ae a J 1 with her 

deya. when asked ‘by hella a terns Pisvoponasien es mi + jott hand holding we cuits eee Fay the two dwarfish 

nS TE cen the daar (tatsamsrava ve nibhayah). answers, tha attendants Sar which as many as tweed sie found, ae ' i. 

tani pttainable by good men due to divine grace and their own se. ‘same Pare, attended by a dwarfish male kneeling on Bat ieee 

as Rit vonborn A this goddess Sri, the lotus maiden Be "jects which are ak it aed 4 ee hee saat bigs ts ae 
i ! sg Ss ‘ " lm . severe ags, he r “0 

Ore aves all these treasures’ AaSarvvesamadhipatye ca Sriresadvijy me OF he ety : oe Bish Gn 


ca: Pac ‘Amma Capital of Besnagar, noticed above, Block identified these dwarfish 
ae hati is text, we ca stifiably identify drama Capit: .K se api arene 

ee Reine a ie ee Reine Se 67 in ae attendants of the aad aa K ee on oe be ep: had well be the Yaksas 

other ture from Besnagar, a Sse ale statue, _ = “Seles aie Nemo K 
; ; ineht hi whose lord he is (Yaksapati, Guhyakapati) and who are the eustodians 
which was found very near to the above capital by Cunningham and which : ri % Ber : i 
3 ete utedly of the same age, as none other than Sri, herself, who of wealth according to Indian tradition. Block remarked, ‘The combi- 
nua : Fee ieee ; vation of Laksmi and Kubera, however, is not known to me to oceur any- 


was enshrined in the locality. It has almost unanimously been described i, , Sie ate tee basis 
as a Yaksini, though Cunningham, at the time of its discovery, was in- _ where else in Indian mi ne rs ory should, therefore, only be regarded 
5 : g x ’ & ashypothetical’. But, as I have fully proved above that the combination 


clined to identify it tentatively as a portrait statue of Maya Devi’. His é 4 . 

fi on 7 ‘ \ ksmi, the goddess of wealth and prosperity and Yaksas ani 
main ground for the above suggestion was that as it was profusely ora af Laksmi, 28 gt + aos Pe 1 Ya scl d their 
lad Kubera who are intimately associated with treasure (nidhi), is cer- 


OS tate could not be a religious figure. But this identification is hardly Mite rot inapropriute. In the case of the Bagarh genie faa 
acceptable at all; the figure could repres ave vig rOUs A i ate. ne case of the bass seals, st 
Pp d not represent Maya Devi and numero the custodians of treasure dole out riches to those who are specially 


are the images of gods and goddesses, which are decorated with various ; : ‘ 
m4 favoured by the goddess, or in other words, who, due to their own meri- 


types i a ape in profusion. Both the arms of the figure are unfor Mee attions and (o the .divi the enviable possessor of the 
tunately gone; but the dressing and arrangement of the hair, the drapery @ 7." Sand to the divine grace, are tne: elvis : 
eae ’ pe Padmini Vidya. he association of the Sankha and Padmanidhis with 


and ornaments shown on the body, the standi i : ha 7 
Y, the standing attitude (sampadasthe- j ; ‘ Pye 
‘ if U "Sti has been. emphusised in a very characteristic manner by a seulpture of 


naka pose) ete., are all very similar to the same of the goddess Sirima : 
appearing on one of the Bharhut rail pillars. Ghahinatent though he @ “toximately 9th century A.D. hailing from Kaveripakkam in the North 
5 | teot district, Madras Fresidency. It has recently been noticed at some 


did not actually compare these two i ‘ imilarity 
2 ‘ gures, was aware of ‘the similarity - 
prune costume of the Besnagar one to that of many of the females in the ength by C. Sivaramamurti in the current issue of the Jowrnal of the 
harhut sculptures’. Sirima, however, though her hands do not appear il peed Provinces Historical Society (Vol. XTV, 1941, part I, pp. 21-2). 
The relief depicts the goddess Laksmi seated on Lotus, being bathed by 


Reena, ; 
Ce ae appears in the role of one paying homage to the Buddhi. a i i 
eBosnagar goddess seems to han pee object of worship: Titi 0 elephants (they are shown in a manner very similar to that in which 


ap oy Hoe her feet are shown frontally, not sideways ng a depicted in the Mahabalipuram relief of Gaja-Laksmi) below i 
carly Indian concept shout Wale Both these figures conform 16 ye - the fe ‘are two lamps suggestive of auspiciousness; on bale bee 
bust and protuberant hip haces deauty, characterised by a prominen ye “seen are the Sankha and Padma nidhis indicated by. a lotus and 
is known in comparatively | qatve of motherhood and fecundity. ‘Tht me poZng a curling roll of coins’ (ef. the coins extending from the 

¥ late texts as Nyagrodhaparimandala tvpe midhis floured in the Besnagar capital). Another very curious 


which the breast: i . 
Sts are firm and prominent, the buttocks spacious and the ature in the Kaveripakkam sculpture is that the hands and legs of the 


middle part comparati 
‘ | comparatively nary ; , ‘tear is ME Rodos, 
quite apposite in {1 ¥ narrows. This emphasis on productivity * i & Wess are 


he cas ae curled wp at the sides, ‘and without taking the face into ac- 
GSity Of Padmininnde ne ROddess Sri (Sirima) who is the presi@iMMMNeONS the mere pouty eee i p th a 
0 widua whi : ‘ a) who is the pre SS Mere eontour Ss are § stive of the ancient Vaisnavi 
papadika) . ya whieh brings forth earthly enjoyment (bha” Ol of Sy. ur lines are suggestive 0 


vatsa, the favourite mark of the chest of Visnw’. 

Reference , SUNS 
Pteeae @ may ne made in this connection to the other type of the ‘toprove ne Eine and monumental data, have beep, Sioe ay 
i , ath “pi ew that the so-called Rasnagar Yaksini and kalp Kat 1 
shownyon somalia S i ay Not others than the enddess Sri and Capital of the votive 
5. Sabdamai, as quoted in the Sabdaies em — ati Laken anoha) in front of her shrine. Now it is well ee 

a! Madhye ksina bhaney se eerem Stanau sukathinan yarya nitambe Smi enjoyed a very important position in the Pancaratra an 


y ; Oritat; P i 
‘@ 8a nyagrodhaparimandala!?. tative Samhitas like the Ahiroudhnya and others. emphasise on 


< 
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aH yed by the goddess in the Pancaratra ¢), 
the great p Fn oh Vaisnavism which was mainly bag ; 
of creacion, evant and which was so ably expounded by the South, 
on the earlier ‘i teachers like Yamunacarya and Ramanuja came ta 
a Ee daenbed as Sri-Vaisnavism. In fact. in the developed theolo, 
universally desert ain is the direct agent of creation; she flashes up bi 
SS aa kasmaccitsvatantryat), with an infinitely small 
some independent resolve (‘ast sud eting) and Bhuti (bead 
f herself, in her dual aspeet of Kriya (actins) and Bi Decoming), 
fs are is the Sudarsana portion of Laksmi, identical with Visnny 
Will the? symbolised by the Sudarsana or discus, wh ile aS Bhutisakj 
is but a myriadth part (oti-amsa) of herself. Thus, Vasudev a-Visnu Who 
Pes Sri by her command, and she herself in her dual aspect of Kriya 
and Bhuti, typify respectively the Causa efficiens, Causa instrumentalis 
and Causa Materialis of the world (Shraeder, /ntroduction to the Panca. 
ratra pp. 29-31). It is not meant here, however, that all ans Philosophical 
speculations underlying the above theory of creation mus have existed 
when her image was being enshrined in a Panearatra shrine at Besnagar, 
But her close association with the cult picture of the system ean be pre. 
sumed to be as early as the Maurya-Sunga period, if not earlier, and the 
discovery of her image as well as the other Pancaratra emblems at Bes- 


nagar fully prove that Besnagar was one of the earliest seats of the 
Panearatra cult. 


4 angam in Tamil literature stands for an 
he Bepresion Be ml patronised by all the three crowned 
rts and geet dya, Cola and Cera, and especially the Pand 
Tami Te demy was always as known to tradition and history, in the 

t of this ‘tal Old Madura, Korkai or Kavatapuram, and the modern 
Pandya oe Madura District. This academy was an expert body of 
“ sors before whom any book was to be submitted before publi- 
literary thar the author be a prince or a peasant. Unless the new book 
cation, Whe 5 iy of this august body of censors, it could not be accepted as 
vyon the PP? This had an healthy influence in that the trash could be 
authoritative. only books of sterling merit were allowed, to be published 
eschewed, na of the public. The academy was actuated by certain standards 
for the Pe lgne and if the book did not come to that level, it was rejected, 
and Rete thas even that excellent treatise of Tiruvalluvar-the Kurat-had to 
It is Reid to the academy, and tradition avers that it was at first not 
be submi a ie the members of the academy, but was subsequently 
ied This only shows how the Academy subjected such works even of 
eos ‘critical examination. Again, the story goes that such a reputed 
' ss the Tolkappiyam, got approved after a searching examination of 
val academy. If we attach any significance to the payiram or bina 
tue to the Tolkappiyam, we are told that the Pandyan king Nilandaru te 
yira Pandya appointed a certain Adangodu Brahman to criticise the To He 
pyam, but Tolkappiyanar ab a ae eae a i pes a rd 

3 am, 224, 11. 9.11). 1ese two instan y gh to 

Os torte and value of the Tamil Sangam. It acted as a aig 
tusor, It did not allow worthless books to see the light of the day. 
was composed of the shining literary lights of the land and even princes o 
blood royal who had a literary bend of mind, found a place in that academy, 
It resembled to some extent the literary Parisads of north India ete 
over by such eminent persons like king Janaka of Mithila. The Acai a 
was, then, in the nature of a modern University and the heart-centre 0 
higher learning in all Tamil India. Though it was located at the Pandyan 
tapital, the contribution of the Cola monarchs and the Cera kings a ‘n 
Howth and development was substantial and generous as can be seen tro 
i informing line in Puram, 58. 


academy of 
kings of the 
yan, The 


THE SANGAM AGE 
By 
Mr, V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar, M. A., 


University of Madras. 
Much has been writto. wee y 
Tamil ‘emai eo h and is being written on the Sangam Age of the 
writers on the Hie ioe re of the professed new lieht thrown by recent 
. ue subject, still we have not res ‘en earnest. This 
is due not because of cached the final conclusion. 


a any inherent difficulty j . : but 
. ¥ : y in tae g the problem 
certainly because of obsession hy cart : ackling the | 


and i 


Aiea ; PR i Cudarrankol vende 
any cost. Feeble arguments and am writers to cling to their views at Tami Kelu K 
their position but with no pei titical statements are made to buttress 


10 positive result. 


) es in Tamil Lite 
Inted in 1936. ‘th 


M extenso in my “Studi 


I have examined this question 
Mm 1930 and repr 


rature and History’’, first printe! 
and T shall re-examine the same here. 


Onee we aceept the existence, growth and work of the Bs cae 
wat the Works approved by this institution became known as i os i a 
“ton, We shall presently examine what books will come under the Be 
hot the Sangam works. Why are those alone ealled Sanne, w me 
z 8 because they are all written in what we call the Sangatta Loe 
an Style of composition, It has its peculiar syntax, metre 

r, 


i i W eak 
of such Tt has its own etymology and interpretation. We usually sp 
® composition as classics, 


The term Sangam igs the T 


amil for 
Sangha is any from of mil form 


"la of the Sanskrit expression Sangha: 
We hear of the Buddhist cect Soup of peoples wedded to one pursitt 
In character, But this has Jaina Sanghas. These Sanghas were religious 
PUMPOS Was entinely daft ce tting to do with the Tari; Soneamn, whe 
: Saniphaty a iS not again an adaptation of the 
tokai. & Bed vanicny ee eored i Tamil as tokainilai ov simply 
OD Ot certain unos: i penta composition from the pen of a singe 
nection between the Tamil Sang herefore there is not even a rem 
s 


“m and the Sanskrit Sanghata. | 


4 hag ys i m 

and flere are still crities who do not seriously believe m an Tamil ee 
the institnmiold activity, By itself the Sangam may be a oF tive saan 
“wil, fition, call it what you will, can be indigenous bac embedded 
ih theiy “Yt Ve deep into the literary tradition of the Tami 


. 0 
frature and in the valuable commentaries of the grea 
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commentators we have numerous evidences of the oe bias Academy 
and its work, Already mention has sia ma ® a . he fact tha 
Tolkappiyanar, the celebrated grammarian ha tong es ba grammar {y 
the Academy and get its imprimatur. This theans vest there was 

‘Academy in the days of Tolkappivanar, and it also stig that’ the Academy 
must have been an old institution, and it was the ee practice of author 
to get the willing assent of the Sangam for their pu plication. Thus the 


Sangam was a pre-Tolkappiyam institution. 


What exactly was the starting point of the history of the Tamil Sangam, 
like the landing of Hengist and Horsa in England, we cannot definitely say, 
But we are on a firm ground if we come to the epoch of the third Sangam, 
‘Ag we have no information about the other Sangams we may conveniently 
style the age of the extant classical works as the Sangam Age. 


The lower limit of the Sangam age cannot be later than 400 A.D, From 
the end of the fifth century A.D. a new era opens in Tamil literature, 
The classsical style takes leave of the Tamil writers who take entirely 
a new outlook on life. Religions impulses begin to play and men begin 
to think more of the other world and salvation. The compositions of 
this period are no more exploits of heroes and heroines and of lovers in 
distress and love. Devotional songs, Saiva and Vaisnava were the 
order of theday. The word Sangam occurs for the first time in the 
Manimekalai in the sense of an academy. 


Later, Tirumangai Alvar refers to Sangattamil and Sangamukattamil 
as different from the current Tamil. Added to this the Velvikudi plates 
place Mudukudumi, presumably a Pandyan king of the Sangam Age, before 
the Kalabhra occupation which may be roughly put down as 400 A.D. With 
the Kalabhra ocenpation of the Tamil land, there must have been a set-back 
an the literary activities of the Tamils. And this must have been revived 
iy the founding of a new dynasty by Kadunkon about 600 A.D, The 
Pe cin ane pp. 22-3). Before I proceed with the subject, I must 
earring 
and literary men, for we hes : eengan continued to patronise litera 5 
Bre ts camtonal r Poyyimoli—Pulavar of the 9th century A.D: 
speak of the forar due in oes for his composition. So when Wwe 
the classical period of feaieues age, we mean only the last date 


We shall now proc 


; eed 
determine exactly ae 


‘ the age of the ¢ t 
the Agattiyam grammar, the Te eee Though we have fragments ° 


tradition ayer: : as such is entirely lost to us. A 
tant a ats Agattiyam was earlier than the Tolkappiyam. 

Bis sive aS any work we must be guided by the tradition, th? 
} he contents of the work itself, If we apply thes 

es we are certainly on a firm groun 
© fourth century B.C. ‘The Agattiyam was 
anar wrote his illustrious book. Aa 
as a disciple of Agattiyanar (Sanskrit 


















amine the Sangam works with a view ' — 
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everal internal evidences to show the ancie: 
Bhar et ra all the conception and nature of Umea eee 
p in isai, Kurippu and panpu. The list of uriccol furnished by Tolkap- 
dene ar including vartal, polal testifies to the fact that uriecol maybe 
} os the nominal or verbal root. In this respect the Tolkappiyam seems 
Aiton the Nirukta of Yaska (Dr. P. S. Sastri, History of Grammatical 
to foli in Tamil, pp. 199-203). So also the idaiyiyal and uriyiyal 
Thee Soll adikaram. Again ayatam according to the Tolkappiyam is 
auther a vowel nor a consonant, suggesting perhaps a Imowledge of 
Panini’ rules by the author. While a case may be made out for the in- 
debtedness of Tolkappiyanar to Sanskrit grammarians (see Dr. P, S. 
Sastri: Ibid.), an equal case ean be suggested to the indebtedness of Kat- 
antra and others to Tolkappiyam. Phat both Katantra and Tolkappiyam 
sem to copy each other in respect of topical arrangements and use of 
technical terms was pointed out by Dr. Burnell long ago to infer Tolkap- 
piyam’s borrowing from Katantra. Our chronological examination shows 

Tolkappiyam was the earlier. and Katantra posterior to it. 


iv! 


Another significant point in this connection is the mention of Yuktis. 
The earliest reference to Tantrayukti is in the Arthasastra of Kautalya. 
The yuktis mentioned in this celebrated treatise are thirty-two and these 
mark a definite period in the history of the principles of exposition adopted 

inancient treatises. Vatsyayana, the author of the Nyaya Bhashya repeats 
- the Kautaliyan dictum under the head anumata (See Nyayadarsana, p. 70 
Chowkhamba series, Ar. Sast. p. 429 Mysore ed.). While Caraka would 
make the yuktis thirty-six, Tolkappiyanar sticks to thirty-two like the 
Kautaliya. I have given the thirty-two principles as seen in the Kautaliya 
and Tolkappiyam (Poruladikaram) and their correspondences elsewhere 
(JOR, 1980, pp. 85-89), and there is no point in repeating them here. 
Of the 82 yuktis, as many as 22 are word for word with the Kautaliyan 

definition. The rest ten are due to the genius of the grammarian who 
adopted those which suited his purpose and formulated others to fit in with 
the plan of his work. From the examination ot the yuktis mentioned in 
literature, belonging to different periods, one has to eonelude that Tolkap- 
_ ‘Pyanar was a younger contemporary of Kautalya and flourished long be- 
fore Caraka. Judged again by this test Tolkappiyam must be ranked 
among very ancient treatises. 








1 There has been recently some endeavour to bring down the date of the 
**appiyam (K. N, Sivaraja Pillai, The Chronology of the Early Tamils). 
Bene the arguments advanced in favour of this theory will not ries 
Diyam hi examination, Among them the explanation given to the ey ap- 
Nects it, ora is ingenious. The eritie takes hora to mean astrology am re 
: “with the Greek term and shows Tolkappiyanar’s aequaintance wi 2 
Brin, trology, This is no argument because the interpretation alee 
‘ Pastime of The expression occurring in the sutra 1s a clear 1st to : 
Mo with ene peculiar to the days of Tolkappiyanar. Tt has nothing 


tology or Greeks for the matter of that. 


at sang istic and philological evidence, and the evidence of the edt 
Prinitivg me evaveyed by the treatise indulging in several themes of 
—  **8'love and Marriage customs, as also the picture of the division 
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ie da slender, burning brand. This sound and the sound of 
ing "§ OP en wiih is blown by the watchmen of the milletfield for driving 


the te herd of small-eyed pigs, are characteristic of the dry land 
the lane t’? (Agam, 94). 


ding inimullai, neydal and 
ine to the natural regions Kurinim e 

se oats of different cultures in every such regionall these Point ty | 
tb fact that the Tolkappiyam precedes in point of time to the extant cn’ 
gam works, especially Purananuru and Ahangnuru. 


‘ont Tamils looked about themselves for healthier body and 

; ‘The enjoyed their life. They were shrewd observers of Saint The 
spirit faanes described in the very early poetry now extant consist of two 
mail a and war. ‘They were a ‘‘ warlike and heroic people while they 
faint ite alive to the pursuits of peace. The various love themes accom- 
ee by meat eating and liquor and drinking and consequently merry- 
Rune prove that they enjoyed peace as much as they loved war. It 
ma iso evident that the martiol spirit was not exclusively the monopoly 
; aad put it extended to the women of the land. If a Tamil mother 
: Raid that her son had retreated fromthe field of battle she flew into a 
“overing rage and was prepared to cut off her breasts that fed that 
wretched coward. But her heart was filled with indescribable joy if she 
gould hear that her son fell dead heroically fighting in the field (Puram. 
9181.) 


Again in connection with invocation to the deity, Tolkappiyanar refer” 
to three deities as such, Kodinilai, Kandali and Valli identified Tespectively | 
with Siva and Murugan (Sutra 33, Porul). This is also referred to in 
Purapporul-yenbamalai (Padan Patalam), and also Tlakkanavilakkam 
(Purattinai, 19 sutra). This invocation is significant as it represents 
state of primitive form of worship as against a multiplicity of gods and 
shrines which are enumerated in the Tamil epic Silappadikaram, — The 
Tolkappiyam marks then an important stage in the evolution of Tamil 
religion, and on this account claims an ancient date. But this date cannot 
be as the orthodox tradition would put it in the second Sangam and long 
before the two Sanskrit epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharata, nor 
can it be as late as the cighth century A.D| as some of our modern savants 
would haye it. I think it is safe to conelude that it is a work of the 4th 
century B. CG. based on an earlier work Agattiyam which is perhaps a 
composition of the fifth century B. C. And therefore it is a valid hypo- 
thesis that the upper limit of the Sangam Age-call it the third or what you 
will-should be fifth century B. C., and it would be irrational to bring it later. 


Add to this, the fewness of the influences of Aryan culture. Though 
we find traces of the Aryan legends and beliefs, they are not yet pro- 
“youneed. Though the Vedic Brahman is enobled and respected, and 

though there are here and there references to Vedie sacrifices, still they 

"are so little that one cannot say that it is the normal life of the people. 
Primitive modes of worship continue to prevail though Siva and Rama 
fnd mention in a few anthologies. Neither do we see astronomical and 
“wirological notions widely prevalent. The old superstitions of the 
“wuntry are found in plenty and there are invocations of protection from 
the devils in which they had full belief. 


Tf one proceeds to examine the early literature of the Tamils, which 
goes by the name of the Sangam works, we find that all early literature is 
poetry, and prose is still a thing of the distant future. This poetry is sume: 
thing realistic being the natural outburst of Tamil poets who were prim 
arily nildven of the open air. There is no artificiality about it. What 
if striking is that their description shows their closeness to nature and their 
ee ae - ean natural environment. Their description of the 

elation to plants, trees and crops to birds and animals, and to 


Ns ae ; If we turn to the pages of the Narrinai and Kuruntogai, all Sangam 
en and women of the locality is something arresting and vivid. 


Works, we meet with the same state of affairs. Examining as we do these 
four anthologies. we are astonished to see that a good number of the poems 
inthe Narrinai and Kuruntogai are very old, perhaps older than those 
Mm the Puram. Comparing the Ahananuru with the Purananuru, one 
clearly Sees that most of the poems in the Ahananuru which entirely deal 
Mth the subject of love are older than those in the Puram which deals 
oe culogies of kings, especially their exploits in war. The fact is that 
f. ese anthologies are included poems of poets who flourished in different 
i ae but all of whom belonged to the common Sangam Age. That 
Boon, ‘a see some slight differences both in style and ideas among the 
MS of the Puram or Aham collection. 


“The stork feeds from the tank and sle 


eps sornstalk. ‘The fat- 
mers, wlio reap the be ps on the cornstalk. Th 


: autiful fields where the lily grows, dri 
oe of the lily leaves from whose opening bud the 
waves of the wee a and dance keeping time to the roaring 
after praisin ce a May I, eager for reward not return, 
appointed ak cine ord of these lands, empty handed and dis — 
Jackfruit, go eg ieee that fly high in the sky and desiring the 
their flight and f at the mountain caves resound with the noise 

nd that the tree has ceased to bear fruit. 
Puram, 209 











Tuga mPortant milestone is reached when we come to the epoch of 
his 4 ‘Uvar. Like so many poets of his day, the date of the author or 


In the Mullai resign. « 
gion, ‘the da y 
ne are not known to us. Various legends have grown around this 


with stars, the mustndi with folded ess of the midnight when, like the sky 


cn th 


@ Sides of the hills f leaves has put forth its white flowe le figure nel ; ! real The 
ci eats r y in apore. 1 
pone ees ths Was and nee the honey. i hee titer who ay etnies wie awaates eee Rao Sahib M. Rag- 
z arland, from whi z he mat made of palm 1eav — Nyangar (Pp. as eae) tion Volume re- 
smelling tullai floy Which water is drip} ect hi ro}. Rangaswami Aiyangar Commemoration } Ol 
f Wers Mix : pping, made of the cool swe — Im ag nga stheas eye 3 
ling. He utters a ae the November flowers on which bees a Vallabha or a ministerial officer of a certain king. This agrees 


cry to drive off the jackals: while is glo” a adition of Elela as we shall see soon. One thing is certain ae 


» Viz. he was well versed in Sanskrit lore and considering 
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condi ol 
been probably a baad E 
cet the imprimatur ol the O 
the Sangam dictators refused recognition. 
{he manuscript on the 
the poets drowned and the manuscr 


Whatever this be, the story goes that he 
angam, On submitting his immortal 
But our author boldly 


had to 
Wor! 
Dlaced 


ipt alone remained on, Wonderstryg 


the drowned crities began to bestow their laurels of praise on Valluyar and | 


these laudatory stanzas become the | tN Mag “A Pei. of the 
eminent Sangam poets like Kapilar and Idaikkac in ares re auded th 
work, This work alone is proof positive of the ove Hest respect with 
which the Sangam age treated Valluvar. In its chrono igical setting, the 
Tirukkural occupies a place between the old Sangam works like the 


anthologies of the Puram and Aham, and later Sangam works like the — 
ig 


twin epics, the Manimekalai and Silappadikaram. The character of the 
poem and the theme of simple virtues ineuleated have a universal appeal 
and the intense value of a classic. Its comprehensiveness and univer 
sality have made the followers of all sects and cults to ‘ claim him as one 
of their own. Most of the couplets definitely mark him out as a Hindu 
of the orthodox type. As H. A. Popley rightly points out that in his 
treatment of the subjects, aram and porul the poet follows the general lines 
of Aryan ethics (p. 22 The Sacred Kural). 


The Kural which consists of 1330 Kuralvenbas or terse couplets. 
bearing the sutra style of Sanskritists, easy to memorise and quote 
Tirnvalluvar inaugurated this style in the history of Tamil letters. The 
author should have lived either when the sutra style of composition came 
to be in vogue or just after it. or it is natural that he should have beet 
profoundly influenced by it as is evident from his immortal work. His 
writings do not betray any sign of the sectarian spirit that entered the 
Tamil firmament from the 5th eentury onwards. He does not refer to 
the Pallavas nor has epigraphy any reference to him. He was already 
popular with the famous authors of the epies Silappadikaram all 
Manimekalai, who actually quote him. 
assigned on unassailable gr 
of the Kural has been felt 7 


Both these epies have beek 
ounds to the second century A.D, The inflnene® 
Ny others, besides the authors of the twin epics: 


The quotations from ¢t ¢ u p F v 
E the Kural in the aS Puram bailads sho’ 
what an acknowledged au pea yen onal 


thority Tiruvalluvar was in the middle of th 
eee A.D. For an author to attain such celebrity and eminenct 
to put Tire aa and more should elapse, and therefore I am incline 
edition of St ana am the first century B.C.; I put this down in my 
annie reise oe ‘amil Literature and History (1930), and I see i 
its alteration, While anes proof has been put forward to jead tt 


qanvaliuvar epoch, Aue of the literature ol a 
ee i 

ty) iy: 
Tirukkural is the protege’ ne 


¢ three centuries should have elaps* 
peculiar to each of 


am-fonr regions and types of cult 
love and the little 


arge place given to themes of wa? ant 
eligion and ethies haye all disappe® 


them, and the | 
or no place to x, 













tions which would have prevailed duruing his age, he should have { ; ; 
wb 


floating raft-Sangappalakai. The result was tha, | 


cof the 
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“Ath 


ght-shed by the literature priot 4 


; ich and varied eul £ which @ 
is the protot Tie. aried culture o 4 
land as envisaged by the Tolkappr geography and history of the Tam 
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: iruvalluvar. In his writings there is a consider iS 
tte are of culture. Morals and ethies, healthy one 
are P have come to stay and the whole outlook onlife and things in 
af ey transformed. ‘That is why at least three centuries should have 
f “ae pring about this transformation. 

aps a 


Add to this the factor of style, metre and language. Light also 
“from an unexpected quarter. It is the independent testimony 
Ceylon chronicles, especially the Mahavamsa. Here it is 
Hroniled that one Alara (corrupt form of Tamil Blela) a noble of 
the Cola kingdom invaded Ceylon and by vanquishing Asala, became 
is king. It is said that he reigned for 44 years from 145 to 101 

¢, (Geiger, ed. Intro. p. 37). If we believe by a stretch of imagi- 
nation that this Alara or Elela was a ciseiple and contemporary of 
Vallavar, then there is the certain clue that Valluyar flourished in the latter 
jalf of the second eentury B C. Apart from these doubtful Ceylon 
traditions, we cannot escape the fact that most of the poets who panegyrised 
Valluvar as seen in the extant Tiruvalluvamalai were poets who flourished 
in the century preceding and succeeding the Christian era, Most of them 
ke Mamulanar and Damodarnar are ancient authors and reputed Sangam 
jets. The wonderful correspondence between the rules of the Arthasastra 
ofKautalya and Valluvar shows the latter indebtedness to political theories 
md statecraft. A dispassionate study of these evidences betrays the fact 
that Valluvar must have flourished in the first century B. C. or a little ear- 
lier, and certainly not after the first century B.C. 


comes ft 


The next landmark is reached when we come to the epoch of the twin 


gis, Notwithstanding positive historical facts, there are still doubts enter- 


ltined at certain quarters as to the place of these epics in the Sangam works. 
Tiking the Silappadikaram it is an excellent piece of Tamil poetry. It is 
‘epresentative of the early dramatic compositions. | Ahavarpa or blank 
‘ese is the metrical form frequently used. Tradition is unanimous that Para- 
;. Kapilar and Sittalai Sattanar were members of the Sangam. There 
ad evidence to show that Sittalai Sattanar was a contemporary of 
me Adigal. THe was his friend and companion. Having heard of the 
un of Tlango, he enthusiastically wrote his Manimekalai Tf style 
test, it points out that the time between this style and that of the Puram 
a iy tr oceies should have been at least three centuries. Ret 
Wit natara) . eces of Aham and Puram go to the third century B. ©. 7 < 
erwvise hat the epics should be assigned to the second century A.D. 
lio We have to dismiss Sattanar-Tlango contemporaneity as a fiction. 
Not think th 


at any Tamil scholar of repute would view this in that light. 
Apart tio 

m the ele. 
Me of the later ela 
nee for all, 


ant and terse style whieh is the ornate and polished 

‘Sangam period, we have other reliable data to fix the date 

re the absolute silence of the mention of the Pallavas i 
Me argely figures in both the epics. Kings of the days in 
“8 are mentioned. But no mention is made of the Pallavas. 
in the works of the Saiva and Vaishnava Samayacharyas 

Century there is ample testimony to the Pallava rule an 
he earliest of the Pallayas could be dated from A. D. 200 

Huy the inseriptional evidence. Inference is irresistible 

d have been composed before 200 A. D, 
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5 but it refe q 

is epi not refer to the Pallavas, refers to 
: Not ae pete Sanat at Kanet and whose chief was Tam 
Heaven, v0 at fed to us also by Uruttiran Kannanar, author of thy 
Tiraiyan, vouchsa dai, One certain test of the date of the Sangam wor, 


Eppunie nara DET are not aware of the Pallava dynasty, a south Indig, 


fy tat Tegon ‘ts sway from A.D. 200, Most of these works shoul 


therefore be before 200 A. D. 
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i the political conditions of the time should be taken i 
Ens expedition to the north was a histotlagl eee oe 
eee even the remote possibility in the fifth century A.D, Imowin; the 
Bary of the period in North India as we do. Where were ‘the NEA 
his ue or the Satakarnis in the fifth century to aid the Tamil monarch 
genau twvan in crossing the Ganges? The invasion was undertaken at a 
Cue when the Andhras were an imperial power holding their own from 
the imperial Magadha throne. Surely this was long before the Guptas came 
into power and carried their sword throughout the length and breadth of 
nai. So Senguttuvan must have flourished in Pre-Gupta period and when 


Fy sctorian’s standpoint is the evidence of th: : : 
et from the histor chau can : i a 
A second ta the Andhras were in power in North India. Tt was an age of warring tribes 


Mahavamsa which clinches the argument that Gajabahu was present at the 
Mahay . é 


7 Les A inik-kadavul by Ceran Senguttuvan. We — kingdoms, and the imperial unity achieved by the Maurya was a thi 
ai ee oe i ie ene ae other Gajabahu who came later. It ae past and that of the Guptas a thing of the future. Tf these pie 
ak are often told W 4 fifth century there was no Senguttuvan to celebrate the rations have any value at all, these demonstrate unmistakably that the 
4 by ae uane t “k itimately earned by his prowess in North India, - Silappadikaram, should be fixed to the second half of the second century 
f : stiernsiean Avinishod in the second century if he were a brother of Tango, AD, and the Manimekalai being dovetailed to it should find a place in this 

ater b s 


fag ‘ ontemporary of Settalai Sattanar. The latter was 4 
rt Merc cats, ligne’ of Paranar and Kapilar. We must therefore 
invent a Senguttuvan for the later date. This is surely putting the cart 
before the horse. The fact was that Ga jabahu was so much impressed with 
the new cult that he took it home to Coylon and spread it through the length { 
of the land. Some view that the entire story is a romance and not history. 7 
Tf it were unhistorical, how are we to explain the widespread cult of the 
Puttini not only in Ceylon but in all South India. A romance would not 
have developed into a cult even in the most superstitous of countries. 


period. It is reasonable to assume that all the philosophical systems were 
in vogue before this age and the Manimekalai has therefore its place in the 
Sangam works. 


Though the heydey of the Sangam age was during the epoch of the 
epies, still a decline set in. This period could be spread over three centuries 
again when other Sangam works and especially several works coming under 
the category of Padimenkilkanakku were composed. For in most of them 
we still see the old hand of the Sangam poet. But with the commencement 
of the sixth century, we are in an entirely new era in the world of Tamil 
ktters, The outlook on life underwent complete transformation. Religion 
and philosophy became the main themes and to bring them to the door of 
_ themasses a new style of composition was used and that with suceess. 


A third point that is often overlooked is the authentic version of the 
Padirruppattu. It canot be for a moment regarded as a work not within 
the sacred precincts of the Sangam. Padirruppattu definitely records that 
Senguttuvan was a son and successor of Imayavaramban. It gives the 
duration of their rule 50 and 59 respectively. The account in the Padirrup: 
pattn is clear and quite helpful. | Even here some went to the length at 
saying that the details found in the colophons could not be taken on their 
face value, for they were written long after the composition of the Padirral: 
pattu. As against this, it may be said that there is no evidence to show 
tise the colophons were written subsequent to the texts, and also to show 
that they are untrustworthy. If we examine the chronology of the Sangil! 

ngs, we are made to feel that the colophons are in their proper setting, am 
a part of the old text itself. In the Padirruppattu Paranar sings i 
glory of the Cera Senguttuyan, @epecially of his notable achievements 


Heaters is ap enttovan, Paranar has not mentioned his er, | 
expedition and therefore an is Felkelukuttivt 
was different from Senguttuvan, iene AoEOL ater 


mn : e asks about the identity of achie® 
fue ae oo . as five attributed to Sanguttuvan. It is easy” 
As an elder na avanar had not mentioned this achievement of his he ; 
van undertook Fi empurary, Paranar might have been dead when Senge 
Sheen le expedition in the evening of his life as couid be gathe 
in the Diente ov told the king ‘You had all your life engal . 
Vedie yajna’, 5 ty af ut it is time you take to religious sacrifice. 





SOME ASPECTS OF WAR AND PEACE CONDITIONS IN 
ANCIENT TAMIL COUNTRY. 


Summary 
By 
Mr. S. S. SanrHanam, M.A. 


te re TRicle pertaining to the organisation in regard to the defence of 
the neo a Me aspect of comparative stages of war and peace conditions 
“ © thereof, will form an integral part of the history of that coun- 
ple in has been a factor which attended and affected the fortunes 
throughout the long-drawn drama of human evolution is a matter 
ee Suse of ustory. Hven today when mankind has evolved to a stage of 
Mat itsele 4} internationalism, wars have come to be fought, and al the mo- 
8 conte ect is a war going on that broke out wellnigh within a quarter 


time Ser i ditiot BP Woe 4) Miter the last Great War. At such a time it will hardly be 
poor Paranar e iguttuvan came out of his expe! 0 lal * . A . 
to create ore "4 chronicle that event. It is no use there an And a ale ee Point that the defence of a country is 2 hack ae 
royal houses of the Tamil when there is sufficient evidence to put the e™” J yb its attitud, y of our ancient country in respect of its defence ae 
# in proper chronological order, ~ Nd peace f e towards war and the situation of the land during }0©’ 





Mes, should afford instructive lessons which a true reading 
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i of this aspect of our history is m, 
- history ought to provide Ae not only to fill up an important 
a wee aiey put also as enabling us to construct our fy 
te ath the packground of the ancient record of achievement. 
The ancient Tamil country was ruled by the three kings, the Chera, 
he Chol: Pandya kings, ; 
eminem ees mentioned, A revealing account of the defence 
organisations of these kings and chieftains, their land and naval forces, the 
love of war embedded in lofty patriotism and not in shallow beastly pleasw 
the high sense of the suldiery, the dazzling brilliance of their chiefs, their 
supreme courage and reckless bravery in their service of their mother coun. 
try, could be had in the classies of the Sangham Age, primarily in Purana. 
nooru, Paripdal and Pathirrupathu. There is a wealth of description in 
regard to their e¢uipment and method, the conditions and canons wider 
which they carried on war. In the construction of the history of the Tamil 
country of those times this would afford a vital portion and should make 
a revealing study of India trying to emerge forth in a refulgent manner, 


The defence of the country was organised in the traditional manner 
with the basie land force, containing the four divisions the chariot, the 
elephant corp, the cavalry and the infantry. The chariots like the modern 
tanks formed an integral part of military equipment. The elephant corp 
formed a valued unit of those kings especially in attacking fort-walls and 
cpposing army with their tusks. On chariots and elephants waved gaily 
the flags of the respective rulers. The cavalry was the next unit and vivid 
deseriptions of swift charges charging the enemy could be had in the ac 


counts given, The infantry was armed with bows and arrows, swords and 
spears. There is also reference to naval foree. 


In the defence equipment, could be mentioned the forts, and its points 
Around the fort ran deep moats protecting it. The outer 


called Sootil. 


defence consisted of the woods consisting of trees known as Kavalmarm, and 


held saered as guardian trees. The food arrangements in military camp 
were made in an elaborate manner, 


a The method Gt reortitment to and operations of war are interesting: 
ao ee eh 4 particular order and chance given to mel 
ee Be : a each warrior awaiting his chance of reertit 
the practice of the kines nam nt bY, War drums, while there was ’ 
hand-to hand fightine b Summoning the aid of proved warriors. 
ig besides fighting by the units mentioned above. 
_ There were some 
First, there was the 


ign. Img adorned 

hie a his dynasty, and he ieee 

be eee a0 ip take his bath on 

or vould capture the g 

er, a his fort and eas, oe as octet ws 
\ emy forts a in ' 

rea ee aes TMs and. ploughing the a 


' € and vara ; 4 " 
the case of seige of fort at eae Siege of forts is also mentioned a8” 
coveted, and th mentio 


: med in the works. Honour, th 
he w orks. Hon 
or to avenge formor 


the flower or the plant which the em 
ahorned his warriors with the flowel® 













besides several other petty cheiftains fiyg 


There was 


ee a in regard to warfare in those times: 
cious sign. Then the ki of the King seeing the Unnam tree as an ausph 


the eve of starting for battle. The 


There is also reference to de 
rea with ploughs yoked to ass 


ars al ; : , 
attac acordiagto accounts, were either in detent! 
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ecounts of Pandya King, Nedunchelian, and ly- 
ae Chola king Nalakilli and Karikal Pane i 
mn e Killivalay an could be had in the works, specifying their martial 
- cher mad military greatness. Besides these ruler’s accounts of chief- 
pn like Adiman Nedumancanchi, Malayaman Tirumudikari, Aie, Nanchil 
{ai0s Oy, Bnathi Tiukallai, Pandyan Keeran Sathan, and Nalaikkilavavan 
Vall am the great military prowess manifesting in those times, Apart 
‘Nagan “iividual chiet's, the martial clans like Maravars and Mazhavars dis- 
i A guperD heroism and lofty patriotism contributing to the greatness 
country in defence organisation and in war. It was not the king nor 
chief or the martial clan who was made of heroic mould. The common 
F heey was equally fired with that courageous enthusiam, spirited bravery, 
sd ‘ Ftmate d patriotism. Mothers, wives and daughters evinced that 
sitit and rejoiced over the part played by their sons, husbands and bro- 
; = in war and resent d cowardly emotions. While there were incessant 
yars, the war instinct and military order was tempered by sense of justice, 
airplay and righleousness, as exempting civil population and live stock, 
“md refraining from pursuing a fleeing army. The principle underlying 
the attitude of king and his subjects during both war and peace times was 
that the king was the very life of the country and that he, not paddy or 
“yater that sustained the subject. 


Glowing 
Nanmare 
ing 
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In peace time, it was one of lavish generosity, recognition of and re- 
yard for learning, honouring the poets, and sweet life of romance and har- 
mony in groves and gardens, river banks and homes. 


A BUDDHA IMAGE INSCRIPTION FROM MATHURA. 
Summary 
By 
Mr. M. M. Nacar, M.A., Muttra. 


The following inscription, the discovery of which is being announced 
for the first Lime, is incised on the base of a stone image of Buddha re- 
tly acquired from Palikhra, one of the famous ancient sites of Mathura. 
He mage is now preserved in the Archaeological Museum at Mathura and 
“ats the register No. 2907. 


The i 


Tately 
gb 


here 


Nseription is neatly engraved and runs to five lines but uvfortu- 
ogee portion of the record from the left is lost, the sculpture be- 
token off. ‘The extant portions of lines 4 and 5 are also much oblite- 
ah Present great difficulty both in preparing nice estampages and a 
ivaluble. « full reading. Still’ the historical facts for which the epigtap® 
Kashana can he gleaned easily. The Paleography of the inscription shows 
ile throughout and has the same features as found in other 
ak records of Imperial Kushana kings from Mathura. » 
t € record is the usual mixed dialect of Kushana documents, the 
ements tending to preponderate. ee 
Object of the inscription is to record the installation of the eos 
he year 67, in the 2nd month of rainy season, during ba ie 
Rajatiraja Devapu) tra Vasudeva, for the acceptance oF t 
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teachers of the Mahasamghika sect. The importance of the inseription jg «their owne?s with a jealousy appropriate of the Kohinoor, 


: Nevertheless 
4 : i new date, now the earliest known, for tho yi py the! itual use now made of them on ceremonial occasi z 
in the sid CE eer So tar the earliest date known. for the Ba if resides ipigraphists were also allowed access to them, this iia ee it 
e Rin as Sam, 74” A.D. 152 and in the chronology of the Kys ce rians a” ill be illumined before long. 

i ‘ 


2 : ea oF history W 
HE os es asia da reign of 25 years, i.e. upto Sam, 9S—176 AD, The -qur hist 


epigraph under review now shows that Maharaja Vasudeva had a rej 


ers NL ex. she first recorded instance of dynastie rule in Goa is found in 
tending over at least seven more years and beginning from Sam. 67 = ms ily Piiarered Siroda plates of Devaraja of the Gomins fone i 
eiiesiie further. impar'ant fs meee A bie th hitherto existing ; i this find to the enterprise of Rao Bahadur Krishnamacharlu, the Epi- 
long gap of 14 years between the reigns of I uvishka and Vasudeva the lyst ; aphist to the Madras Government, who has thus laid the people of Goa 
known date of Huvisnka being 60 i.e. A.D. 138. 


a deep debt ef gratitude. This is a very important record not only 
er otinon history of the country, but also for the social and sae 
story, and the history of political institutions. Tt is therefore all the 
more to be regretted that for want ol facilities a better reproduction of these 
plates was not possible. 


TEXT. 
Led. ..... FA TRRAR & Fo TA ATA [4] 2 fae 
L.2. 0... 4 Fama TAT 7 TAA (7) 
L.8. ..... 7 oferer ara aera 


Although the record is not dated, there is little doubt that Devyaraja’s 
| oe too obliterated to present any connected reading. 


reign is to be aseribed to the pre-Mayurasarmma period. It may thus be 
assigned either to the close of the third or to the beginning of the 
fourth century A.D. His capital, it is clear from the records, was 
Chandrapura, the modern Chandor in Salsette. This city is described 
here as prosperous, a circumstance from which it may be concluded that it 
was then, as it as in latter times, a rich emporium of trade on the West 
Coast. We have identified it with Sindabur of the Arab geographers. It 
has been supposed before the discovery of this record that this city owed its 
origin to the Chlukyas, having been founded in the 7th century by Chandra- 
ditya, a son of Pulikesi IT. Now that the antiquity of this place is carried 
backwards by at least three centuries, the Siroda plates may be said to settle 
once for all the contreversy that arose on this point. 





ON THE ORIGIN OF THE SAKA KALA 
Summary 


By 
Mr. K. Ranaarasam, Madras. 


pee subject matter of this paper is that the Real Saka kala had abso- 
sel nothing to do with the Salivahana Saka of 78 A.D. but began in 
ee te first Viceroy of the North-western regions of Indl 
is AN inet i fee emperors of the 6th century before Christ), that From a social and religious point of view the plates contain clear in di- 
. ahaa "cations that: the caste system had struck deep roots into the soil. But it 
| ! ad not yet acquired the rigidity associated with it in the post Hindu period. 
he country was ruled by a Kshatraya dynasty and administered by the 
Kshatriya officers. The Brahmanas occupied an honoured place in society. 
hey chiefly depended upon the state bounty for their support, and presum- 
phy also on the charity of the individual eitizens. The belief prevailed 
4 fit teligious merit. accrued to the donor of gifts to the Brahminas. It is 
-MMeresting that the state subsidy took the form of an assignment on Uie pub- 
| baa and not as usual, a grant of land. In the case under re- 
at take was land rent in addition to import and export duties collected 
eee: Thus assured of leisure, this prerequisite of scholastic at- 
ey these Brahmanas, as a recent writer has deduced from their 
tithe we Swami, may have made some contribution to the cultural life 
Kingdom, 


etiam 


NOTES ON THE PRE-KADAMBA HISTORY OF GOA. 
By 
Proressor Groror M. Moras, 


St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

Goa is perhaps t . 

of Vincent Smith offen a emey in peninsular India to which the word 

Decean begins only } tt fifty years ago that the political history of Ht 

apply. Nay, the Bae le middle of the 6th century may still be held t0 
ent is true even of the following two centuries, 1 


till we come to the kK 
Searcher has litora| Kadamba period, the Sources are so scanty that the 


¥ to ser: ‘ : ( ‘ i aeaiciast 
fully work out, his narrative N, watever material he can find, and pall ednin efficiency in administration the country was divided into separate 
fac, or having reoard + the that there is real dearth of Historie tal ger’tiVe units, at the head of each of which there was a bhogikamatya. 
Tegal ercberty was conditioned eae ven Silahara system under i Mhanyag ment was carried on by officers like the bhogikas, Ayuktas and 
ents ou imper; al i eu : 
Bhat isnonen Ae Mnperishable materi possession of properly exe Ff 






@ ected. 2S the word Ayukta would show, some at least of these were 
me Tabet eee plates) it ie ot 3 “theeene pe local inhibitants, probably in their village comm 
€mples and old Hj e country, especially 1 OL With th, oy ae Was assisted by a Mantriparishad or an Executive Coun- 
“opper-plate Tecords, It js aa households will yield a rich hare [= oy te chef minister or Har onkaasraavh rite at its head. As the im- 

Sood that these treasures are guard’ & NeSumed, fey tifies the existence of a plurality of a es it Reel 
a t each of these was in charge of a minister, The recore 








a6 


: ? thasyadhtkrita or private secretary. One of his 
nore was “ aaa title deeds, but it is also possible ‘that hey, 
‘trusted with diplomatic correspondence. 


It is significant that as in the case of the other inscriptions of an 
and in contrast to the inscriptions in the Karnatak of a later period, 
is no mention made in these plates of the immis ution of the Konkani B; 
manas cither from Kashmir or from 1 irhut re 
that the myth of the northern descent of the Ka € Brahmanas Was pty. 
pagated in the 11th and the 12th centuries. The tendency itself ig not 
difficult of explanation. Just as the South Indian Kshtr J y 
of this period vied witi one another in providing themselves with Puranie 
genealogies, doubtiess due to the prestige that would aecrue to them from 
the Puranic heroes, so the Brahmanas 1 have deemed it an honour to 
connect themselves with some famous Brahmanic centre in Northern India, 
It was not, however, until the 17th century that the Shenvis thought of 
adducing this claim. For when Barros and Couto wrote concerning the 
origin of the people of Goa, these painstaking Portuguese chroniclers knew 
nothing of the legend, and in consequence recorded the tradition then eu. 
rent in the country. These writers aver that the first colonists of Goa were 
a poor people from tlie Karnatak who in remote antiquity, effected a lodge 
ment in the lands of the Konkan. In course of times, with the progress in 
agriculture and trade, the country attracted the attention of a powerful 
prince from across the Ghauts. 












Having imposed his yoke on these peace 


in perpetuity. They were only required to pay a fixed rent, and in order 


compound these taxes by a lump sum into the royal exchequer. The des 
cendants of these households ‘ , 
ese households are those who style themselves ‘ gancares’. 


But by the end of the 17th century, the Bengali theory was already 
te to jae the field, and it thus finds place in the Oriente Conquist 
in Raccithe tk lere in 1690) alongside the older account. Fr. De Sous 
Setar ee a origin of the Brahmanas of Cortalim says that their pro: 
to his deity to eg age Caxi-Pondapura. This man having praye! 
family, was order by un. as to an agrechle habitat for himself an 
where in the cou: se cf ts ¢ god in a vision to fix his domicile at the place 
is evidently an eat. of ie wanderings his cow should begin to milk. This 
Khanda: € account in the following disticht of the Sahyadt 


fretartte aa eta Tea | 
Atarae eatians Gate geet 
“Dwelling in Trihot 
ay ul 
Settled themselves at Go 


manchala and five os of Kusasthali’’. 





Beret ag i a will be clea: 
Oy ee . 8 ig 
amg Sahyadri Khanda also, were Written, pee ec vould 












































iniy 
ther. 
rere we have shown 


a royal families 


ful people, he acquired their land by purchase, and leased it back to them 


to facilitate collection, the country was divided into villages and the villages _ 
into households, the headman of each village (Neiquibares) undertaking to 


and belonging to the Pancha Gauda, tho? 


mkanakiiyana acc it is remembered that this was just 


167 
: + be supposed that the origin of the Konkani Bra! 
Gould easton of the Grama paddhati a work eee 
* a a portion of the Sahyadri Khanda of the Skanda Purana is a re- 
sn n the part of the Brahmanas of Haiga and Taluva, who could not 
joindet fs claim to superiority then put forward by the Shenyis of Goa? 
ae g to this version :, 


anas as given 
ch is also repre- 


qn the polluted village called Naga on the bank of the Cakranadi, lived 
“yp Bralmans eursed by Pavasurama. But for the uttering of the gayatri 
ee the wearing of the sacred thread, none would haye called them Brahmans 
and iin they were. ‘The Vedic lore was forbidden to them. Once when 
Jeruravarmal went to Valabhi to bring learned Brahmans; he eniployed 

Brahmans as boyis to carry his palanquin ; Ni ayuravarma sa pura 
uedivi Valabhim prati..... Ramenw nirmitath vipraih vahayitya swavaha- 
jam) sistham vipran samadaya punah sa puram ayayau. Then Mayura- 
‘ama returned from Valabhi, these fallen Brahmans complained of the 
favour shown. to the new-comers, and remarked that the king had assigned 
othe latter lands whieh Parasurama had given to the degraded Brahmans. 
fo appease them, Mayuravarma granted them the following four villages— 
Kusasthali, Sasti, Matti, and Naga, while to the new-comers, other lands 
were given. In these four gramas the fallen Brahmans continued to live in 
‘the selfsame manner—lIndifferent to the six karmas. 


The mention of these townships of Salsette leave no doubt as to the set 
‘ol people intended by the author. That it was the assertion of the an un- 
}eard of claim by the Shenyis that had provoked his indignation, is proved 
ly the contemptous manner in which he refers to them. Unlike the Chit- 
Tavans, for exampie, who in their controveries with the Shenyis concede to 
thom the rights af theTirkarmis while reserving for themselves all the six 
Karmas, the Kanarese scribe secks to deny to them all rights. His anger 
not satisfied even with depriving them of their Brahmanhood. He goes 
tirher and degrades them lower still to the status of menial servants. 


The only difficulty that now remains is in connection with the date 
‘signed to the Gramapaddhati, On the ground that it contains a reference 
Hthe Vijayanagara Viceroy Vira Bhupati, (A.D. 1886.) this work is placed 
juve latter half of the 14th century. The argument however, is not 

sie; what it amounts to is merely that the work it cannot be placed ear- 

than the 14th century. But even if the date be admitted it is not un- 
able to suppose that like the Shenvi version of the Sahyadra Khanda, 
ere version also has received many an interpolation, and that the 
of the Konkani Brahmanas was interpolated after the invention 
tter of the Bengali descent and as a rejoinder thereto. 


easte in Goa has to 
D. Banerji eh 

, lu University approached this problem in regard to some othe! 
P andia including Bengal, Tt is a mistake to think that when the 
a those Dravidian colonists from the Karnataka finally pee 

ince dhe cute System, their old priests were eashiered. 1 
the supply of the Brahmanas was limited, the origin D 
Were prevailed upon to carry on their ministry in the n 


sijgttional explanation of the rise of the Brahmana 


a the line on which the late Prof. R. 
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ron ey became Brahmanas themselves. This trap 
eee Be ty the fact that the Dravidian deities such ag Sin 
the Fe male Energy—Durga, Devi or Sakti had already found their» : 
an i du pantheon. It 1s idle to contend on the worthless testimony 4 t to him to the west coast, since the Alupas, as their earliest 
the & hyadri Khonda that these deities in the form of Mangesa ang y began as rulers of Tuluva with probably Udyavara 
Durga were prought from Bengal. That these were local deities is adn [ee yaipi Taluqua as their eapital, an an having proved their loyalty, 
NC eepmaanaliagalal ena runeedly older wonky ted by their overlords with the government of a part of the Ka. 
ted by i dala. Then proceeding along the coast he ultimately entered 
which of course means the present Goa territory, 







agi 's next step was to destroy the Kadambas, who had reestabli h- 
Pall a“ at Banavasi. He then marched southward against he 
; er FP palakasl; and having seeured their allegiance, he turned in a 
aS 


ly direction to reduce the Alupas to subjection. This seems 


To return to the political history of Goa, the next recorded instance e 
dynastice rule is met with in the Aihole prasastt of Pulikesi IT, R 


; elery 
to this conquering expedition to the Konkan, the epigraph observes: gi he Thole inseription would have us believe that Konkana was ruled 


y the Mauryas at this period. At the present Stage of historical research 
: wever it is not possible to establish any connection hetieen. the dynasty 
atthe Gomins and this Maurya family. It is possible that with the conquest 
When, radianx like the destroyer of Pura, He besieged Puri, the Fo. of North Konkan by et dear: : Santee bat - eighteen fights, 
tune of the western sea, with hundreds of ships in appearance like armay jy the Mauryas, who ere ie eee Man é eels hd ee rae rule to 
of rutting elephants, the sky dark-blue as a young lotus and covered with ge the the South Konkan. me fis th m, Comin MODES Be eate by Swami- 
tiers of massive clouds, resembled the sea, and the sea was like the sky,” maja actually had to wrest it from the Gomins, cannot be ascertained. Be 
: hat as it may, it was only natural that he should have made Chandrapura, 
the most important city on the west coast his capital. And it was thus that 
Pulikesi IT found that Mauryas there in the course of his triumphal march 
through the west coast. The description in the record of this city (referred 
fymerely as Puri or city) as ‘the mistress of the western sea,’ leaves no 
doubt as to the city intended and agrees with the designation of prosperous’ 
plied to Chandor in the inscription of Devaraja. Evidently Pulikesi IT 
wuld never have proceeded further before subjugating this powerful and 
valthy capital. 


“Tp the Kinkanas the impetuous waves of the forees directed by Hin, 
speedily swept away the rising wavelets of pools—The Mauryas, 


There is a wide divergence among scholars as to the identity of the 
places and persors mentioned in their two verses. If, however, we are ti 
steer clear of the confusion and difficulties thus created, we should bear it 
mind the historical sequence in which Pulikesi’s conquest are here narrated, 
Tt will be seen from an analysis of the record that the Konkana compaig 
was the fifth expedition undertaken by the great ruler in the course of his 
first Digvijaya. His first war against Appayika. Now, who was this chief! 
Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar thought that Govindha with whom he is mentioned 
very probably belonged to the Rashtrakuta race, since that name ovells 
led the Grueoloey of that family’, This would show that both 
a Joti gaan erie southern powers, proceeding respectively 
ot Pitti anid nor heast. We know thar Managalesa, the predecessit 
fs he said TI, had vanquisea Buddharaja, the Kalachuri King, whose et 
Sie Nartaa wld ban 
of this ‘king. Could fan a in the lower Narmada valley, was a feu ri 
finest ‘That there ic a apposed that Appayika was descendant of W™ 

; i ‘~ '8 Some similarity between the two names cannot pe 
haps be denied. [He may have orofited by ‘his overlord co 
sequent on his defeat : ae a ft uted by the weakness of his over 0 dent 
Therefore he probably aiso enc ; ts Yas to proclaim his own independ 
kingdom was torn by (he ee ted on the Chalukya territory Mei f 
“encompassed by. the Was ce between Mangalesa and Pulikest 1 i 
18 accepted or not, the fact Ferctidec  potter , this int ep 

i Mg acehesie  pevertheless established that the first § 
could be Presumed that after fia to secure his northern frontiers. 


The reconstruction we have here attempted of the history of Pulikesi’s 
timpaigns makes his Digvijaya intelligible, He first consolidates his king- 
‘Wn in north and west; proceeds southwards against the Kadambas; and 
fs further south again at the Ganges; turns in a northwesterly direction 
cure the Alupa allegiance; and then proceeding along the coast and 
etoying the Manrya power in Goa, lhe joins the south with the north 
Aonkan, Thereafter he passes into the Lata, the Malava and the Ganjara 


ay and returns {o his capital, thus completing the first series of his 


a a governor of this important province, Pulikesi, appointed his eldest 
; pdhaditya, who is also-known as Chandravarmara. | Happily two 
tp ‘ons of the latter have come down to us. It is significant that m 


Jlese inseriptions Chandraditya is described as the elder brother of 


made the Ta ering the lost territory in the north ™ nesting king Vijayaditya. He bears the usual Chalukya birudas. 
the Kalachuri king, atone boundary of his kingdom ( Boas Buddharal there Shardly any doubt that he held a somewhat subordinate position, 
Possessed any territory eit by Mangalesa is no longer known t0 arter Was issued. How is this anomaly to be explained? It is 
Said to have stretched fro: ve esion) the Chalukya kingdom may then to ee wag own that after the disastrous end of Pulikesi I, the Chalukya 

handesh, Pop the Thala ae coast of north Konkan near Bombay. Ib thawed thanks to the efforts of the Ganga king Durvinita. It is 
aa in marriage the peraieauen Says that Mangalesa had not H ibe 4 te Sinee Vikramaditya I was the latter’s grandson, it was settled 
Name eae And this oie Katachchuris but also capture?” ya donc orothers that while Vikramaditya should succeed to the Cho- 


eh none oth surrounded as it was by sea 
and which islmoyn se he Chaul, to which this Seaton is appropite 
vati Kshetra in the local Hindu tradition. 


ee above the Ghauts, Chandraditya should inherit Bas 
tr je cordingly the latter is seen in the next inseriphion to 
1S ovin regnal year a privilege not enjoyed by mediatized 





















170 E re 
; , : . das ‘nana-samant 

i e is also described in this record | 4 fa ma: 
Be aiania pedopadma (whose lotus like feet were sprinkled 
hs of the sun in the form of many feudatory chieftains) 


4 = Z x = ; 

= ye again thought of attempting it. He identifies it with Balli 
fe stoald be or three miles to the east of Cuncolim, in Salsette, But, as 
te ate pointed out elsewhere, it appears from the inseriptions th 


aS 


- How the ‘th of Goa; while Balli i u at Vali- 
ince the restoration of the Chalukya power was entirely due to the pi {tana Was 7 ae main V atnatiads was sitniated! of my eee 
ee of Vikramaditya, a certain precedence was allowed to the Jane Pr east. Then ag c s © coas 


latte, 


is position was aquiesced in by the successors of D) ; 
dity aes aeeibte to say. The view is feasible that with the iat 

of control by the central government, the Goa C halukyas followed the a 
ample of the Eastern Cholukyas and the ( halukyas of Guzerat. As a matte 
of fact Jayasimha, another brother of \ ikramaditya Was at this time 
charge of the northern portion of the Chalukya Empire and pushing jg 
frontiers beyond the Bhima and the Narmada. In the reign of Vikram, 
ditya I the dominicnis of the Goa Chalukyas seem to have ineluded Desides 
the present Goa territory, the Iridge country also, and therefore the whol 
of Southern Konkan. The northern Konkan was probably entrusted ty 
Bhogasakti of the Harischandra family. 

iB ' 


n t like Chemal 
a) while Balli is land-locked being at a distance of si ag 


: L x miles from the 
{without an ingress to the sea to speak of. Finally, being situated in 


‘ * (gee Cortez’s ma ' Goa) which evident i 

avadi (see ( wriez’s map of Gi ; ently takes its name 
Grand rsndrapur (Chandor), Balli is hardly eight miles to the south of 
‘from juient capital. Is it conceivable that the capitals of these two rival 
PS would have been so close to each other? 
pon 















































A more plasusible suggestion seems to be the one proposed by prof. 
Panduranga Pissurlancar. His identification of it with Valavli in the 
Gqvantivadi State has in its favour the fact that this place is situated on a 
river bank. But his next statement, tha it was already imporant in the 7th 
entury seems unwarranted, The inscription of Vijayaditya of 700 A.D. 
or 9,8, 622 on which this assum ption appears to be based merely says, ‘when 
his victorious camp was at the city of Rasenanagera, at the request of a cer- 
tain Nanderya, he granted to a Brahman the village of Nerur, situated 
between the village of Ballayalli and Sahamyapura. It will thus be seen 
that it was just a hamlet at this date. Its only importance was that is 
erved to mark the limit of the village granted to the donee. But there is 
jothing against the view that it was subsequently selected by the Silaharas 
for their capital, thanks to its favourable situation both for purposes of 
‘tommerce, owing its easy access to the sea, and for those of stategy being 
‘situated, as Prof. Pissurlancar says ‘on a hill near a river’. 


Two circumstances enable us to conclude that the Chalukya domination 
was continued in southern Konkan by this branch of the Imperial Chalukyas 
Wor one thing, the Silahara records which are our sole authorities for the 
history of the succeeding two hundred and fifty years give an aceount ofa 
stiuggle they carried on for well nigh a century with a certain rulers 
Chandrapura. Since no dynasty is known to have intervened there betwee 
the Chalukya and the southern Silahara regimes, the only conclusion post 
ble is that these were the successors of Chandraditya. Secondly while vaxing 
eloquent on the victories gained against Chandrapura, these records malt 
tain a discreet silence about the dynesty that ruled there. This is probably 
because Avasara TIT and Rattaraja, (in whose reigns these recoris 
were issued,) being themselves feudatories of the Chalukya Emperor Talla 
te rae naturally took care not to wound the susceptibilities of their over 





To return to political history, Dhammiyara was sueceeded by his son 
liyaparaja (C. 820-845). It was in this reign that the Silaharas ultimately 
frumphed over the (alukyas of Chandrapura. In the official history of 
the dynasty as given in the Kharepattana and the Valipattana plates, 
\iyaparaja is described as ‘‘endowed with the qualities of a conqueror, who 
as bathed with the water of the cocoanut near Chandrapura” There is 
Jandy any doubt that the allusion here is to a signal vietory won over the 
: Glalukyas rulers of “handor. 


The founder of the Southern Si i : 
é i 7 5 Silahara f: y was Sanaphulla, 3 
is described in the Kharepattan oe 


fg ese and the Valipattana plates as a favourltt 
gad He he is said to have agquired the country from the sea to tht 
AD 1009 ar ae te. the Western Ghauts. Since the erant was made il 
from Aiilice tg since the succession of the ten chiefs mentioned therein, Wi 
half af the ea Lr caleulated that Sanaphulla lived in the 2nd 
kuta king Krishna 1. * us makes him a contemporary of the Rashttt 


- ; But the Chalnkyas continued unsubdued. Whatever losses they may 
favour, it may be as As the inscription 


| ent ibe * Aivaparaja were more than made up in the 
, Says that he enjoyed this king® We. ed in the time of Aiyaparaja were 5 

feu it may assumed that he was entrusted with ie conquest of the ‘ of his son andl grandson, viz., Avasara I. (C. 845—C. a0 

frat st. He seems to have successfully reduced the Northern or iityavarmma (C, 870—C, 895 A.D.). The former’s reign it 1s clear, 

n to the Rashtraknta yoke, 1 ain 


! 1 ear, 
of Chandor were ine But his efforts against the Chal Ttoubled. He js said to have ‘singly subdued a multitude of enemies’. 


Sent Goa territory beboctive, and it is even doubtful, if any part of the i as only mean that those of the coastal powers that had chated under 
this statment is that 1 ee Ineluded within his dominions. The reasoil , Ie’ of Aiyaparaja, now asserted themselves so that the Silaharas were 
founder of th, t ete mtyara, his son and suecessor, is styled 


; rer? defensive ; while in the next reign they ea ees Pore’ 
a i s on W n 0 
reverses. This seems to be the reas' ue ee 


eke (es70—c895 A.D.) is represented as devoi 


wt of Valipattana, and Avasara IIT, the! 
that ispairin re Y, 18 said, to hay: Hey eager x h show 

‘ g of dis * 4 ve resided there, facts which 87 
eupital and kingdom, rar the Chalukyas of Chandrapura of thet 


: ; ‘tmust also be remembered that the period of these to Silahara 
This Vali va finally fixed his abode at Valipattan® E 1, and ecnronises with the inglorious reigns of Rashtraknte Amogeg: 
haras, hag ti eee which thus beea: G @ Arishna II—a period during which the provinces 0 ga 


F i efied me the capital of the souther a 
cation, Tt is, however, een ae scholars at successful indey 


eee lost to the Empire, and the chronic wars against the Bas 
Mr. V. R. Varde Valavalikar ™ 


jast- 
drained its resources. This surely must have put heart into 
ants on the West coast, 
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: ‘ 
i . t efforts were unavailing against the superior power of the enemy. 
The next ruler of the ae ge as Pikeny ss eet 895.09 | but his Li ply accounts for the fact that the official history is reticent ad 
i sful rule. 
A.D.) His was a more stccesstll 


al ace 
have ‘conquered his enemies and aided the rulers born at Chemy} a 


olicy outlined in this laconic sentence is the yen, | 
ie Per comms by his predecessors., For beac the latter had ie 
lowed an aggressive policy and failed, Avasara mp le use of diplomacy and | 
succeeded. His reign witnessed a dynastic revo bilap oe Chandor, a8 it | 
synchronous with the rise to power of a new line o c nies at Chandray; 
wz, the Kadambas. For if we allow a period of twenty-five yeary {o ad 
of the five kings from Kantakacharya to Shashtha-deva IT, the former by. 
comes a contemporary of Avasarall. 


js pro 
Buexplit. 


Southern Silahara house found a more capuble ruler in the next 

The » a, In the picturesque language of the record, he “distinguished 
King, Le tiing the Chandra-mandala as Rah swallows the moon’s orb’”, 
imself by 8 hag ‘correct! y understood the expression to contain a reference 
y, Altekar ae politics. In fact this was a period which witnessed a 
to Chandrap subvert the Rashtrakuta authority. The Kadamba chiefs 
movement! us 2 Shashtha join hands with the Chalukyan Chatta, the 
irivahedan eis movement. A faithful feudatory of the Rashtrakutas, 
Traders Se fama would not tolerate this disloyalty. He crossed the Jvari, 
Syren the Kadamba principality. 







































How did this come about? It should be noted that though the Kadam. | 
has had been overthrown in the 7th century, their influence never whol 
disappeared from Decean polities during two and half centuries following 
the extinction of their power. The words of the Mareella plates that Kan. 
takacharya, the founder of the Goa Kadambas, was truly known on aceount 
of his affiuence and prowess, suggest that he was a man of consequence at | 
Chandrapura. ‘The words used in the official account of the Silaharas that 
Ayasara ‘aided the rulers born at ...... Chandrapura probably imply 
that Kantakaeharya was actually induced by Avarsa to unfurl the banner 
of rebellion. Tle may have exploited the discontent among the people com 
sequent on this century of warfare. This was moreover, the times when 
Amoghavarsha III not only retrieved the losses suffered in the previous 
reigns, but he and his son were actually carrying all before them. ante 
kacharya may have convinced the Goan notable of the usclessness of further 
Tesistance, and counselled them to submit to the inevitable in order to prevent | 
further loss of life. 


f this campaign was not so desastrous to the Kadambas as 

Be ecard Toit afigae The Rashtrakuta Kottiga IL was too 
‘hen ied in other parts of his empire to support his loyal vassal. In 
ance Shashtha I soon made good his losses and richly deserved the 
Bers praise: “The brave king Shashtha is alone vieterious. He brought 
trendom under his control without so much as lifting his arm”? In fact 
ae was reduced to such a cowed state that he passed all his life at his 
fortified capital Balanagara or Valapattana. His Chikodi Plates are na 
first Silahara record, wherein the overthrow of the Rashtraknta eh! Hy 
Malla is mentioned. This makes it clear that the Silaharas had eit - - 
ready acknowledged the Chalukya hegemony or were preparing themselves 
totransfer their allegiance to imperial dynasty—a fact which also — 
"apparent from the suppression in their official accounts of any mention © 


: : the Chalukya defeats at their hands. 
As a reward for his services Kantakacharya was installed as a feudatory 
at Chand: 


; rapura with the territory around the city for a kingdom, while the 
territory north of the Jvari, comprising the districts of Tisvadi, Bardes an 


hart of what are now called Novas Gonquistas. was ¢ ‘ he Kingdom 
of the Silaharas, quistas, was annexed to the King 


: This is concluded from the incident of Guhalla-deva III’ 
shipwreck, his sojourn in Goa, a port belonging to a friendly power, al 
a : by a rich Mahamadan merchant. ‘The met 
tion of Boribhatha which is le indentified with modern Borim in Ponds 
attaraj : ‘ott 
would appear from the Gan araja go to confirm the conclusion 


The next reign, that of Rattaraja, however, leaves no doubt as to the 
fact a ae the Silaharas had already tendered their allegiance to oc 
New imperial house. That it was a wrench to one, whose eee: ’ 
‘istineuished themselves in faithful service to the late imperial “ ad 
evident from the way the transition from the Rashtrakuta to the ps 
‘Sterainty is expressed in the official account: ‘‘After this King ee 
trknta Krishna ITT left the carth by means of Yoga, his brother Khotika, 


i i i isplayi rosity, 
mt o Gyotika) who acquired glory with a wish of displaying gene fi 
sdeva on is ae conta nae } is brother’s § Cakala, was a popular king, who hai 

ai Seription that Kantaka' 3 he earth. His brother’s son Kakala, wa wh 
eae e style of Shashtha-deva on his being installed us a Mahamat Heated all the enemies by his prowess. Having defeated this king, in 

a ne lion like and glorious king Tailapa, of the Chalukya race, 

Avasara II is also gaj ped from Yayati. came to the throne’’. 
F sai 
against his king wt ‘© have hel 


: f 

ped the rulers of this buffer stale? 

880 AD.) | iamgioan the Northern Silahara Kepardin II (e. 84 
i Fad extended his kingdom so far to the south that 


- It was clear that if his aggressé 
ce ti eee a 80 unchecked, it would end in the annexation a. 
Map a ae 4 That the action of Avasara did have the desi 
Kapardin IT jg credi act that Vappuvana the son and successo L 

ted with no military achievement 


d the 
“thar bas been supposed that having thus reluetantly, acknowledge 
{ \< hat g n 
an 4 supremacy, Rattaraja renounced his allegiance to ven oe 
ge Very first opportunity ; that this opportunity arrived : ee 
F ey a, when the Chalukya Empire was distracted by ba ite anes 
bend na that Rattaraja, who had been left in the Rees pe 
who ia in the reign of Vickramaditya was finally defeated on ee 
ig eaves Kingdom amnexed. While ae ay Se ee cea cee wetted 
i 7 i and of Avasar han Jhany t plained the claim of the Northern Si 2 ts 
ing his father's pa ems Seized upon Chaul, It a eon that follow he eld sway over the whole of the Konkan. Their Benne int 
ote “aja, attempted to relieve the distrossed ol “Southern Silahara territory seems to have already commen: 





But no g 
the successors of ees the strong h, 
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ie 3 i + native agency in the provinces was an exact miniature of 

‘ ; state of Chaul was de ministra ¢ L eX: jature o! 

ni of parasite Moanin. Qn Troson into the southem & pgovernment and was carried on fy the provineial governor who 
there, was t the Avalopartatis plates (issued in 932 S. S. or 1010 A.D). nig OW? separate ees of his charge, 

| glee i jon of Nagara -Hanjamana and ad or had a prime minister called Kumaramatyadhikarana who 

mas' Yuvaraja’ aud Bhattarka, Te hac divided his provinees 


: ia, is seen in possess 
: Se eechy atten of this town. But hardly seven years had pana rai | 
, ss 939 or A.D, 1017, Avixesor) oF Northern branch is observed gree was "iterent ‘Visayas which were placed under the officers known as 
: “AM the holy men and others” inhabiting ‘his, o1: Evidently the en. io die, Gayavisaya, Latavisaya ete.). He also appointed for 
3 fusion raging in the Cine empire was availed of by the northern Si oP portant cities city magistrates (nagara-rakshaka) who had the 
dige themselves at the expense of their Kinsmen of thy Wi Wop maintaining the public works (Chakrapa ita for Girinagar), 
; he notable feature of the Gupta administration was the d ~ 


haras to aggran 
: h 
vm of government forming an integral part of the Imperial administra- 
form The local affairs were lefi to the care of local men, who were thought 
* he the best persons for controlling the stiuation. 4 





POLITICAL LIFE UNDER THE GUPTAS. 


(on the basis of epigraphic and numismatic evidence) 
put in modern terms, the Gupta fighting forces were composed of :—- 
4), Infantry (b)- cavalry (ec). elephantry and (d). Navy. The infantry 
md navy were largely composed of men assembled together without regard 
8 KASH SRIVASTAVA. prank or file. We know for certain that many islands in the Indian 
ne epee ‘wean were either conquered by the Great Gupta monareh or submitted to 
‘im oat of fear. thus clearly indicating his possession of powerful navy. 


Summary 
By 














level of eulture and civilization all its ov 
which staggered the contemporaries and y 
its political achievements, which were pri 

‘and flowering of our national ge 


The maintenanee of law and justice was entrusted to Dandapasadhi- 

‘anna, the chief of Police and Mahadandanayaka (the chief judge). Other 
ws connected with the government house were Vinayasura; Tiravana, 

‘Mahapratihara. 

_ The law administered in those days in Courts was the traditional law 

the Smritis especially that of Manusmriti. 

ted. He The judicial administration of the time was highly enlightened and 
ed. It had a strong executive to affect the execution of its orders 

There was for this purpose separate civil police foree, the head of which was 

a as Dandapasadhikarana. 


_ The object of this paper is to present a 
polity im all its phases and departments in as 


The executive in India was strong 
head of the administration and in theory } 
was the Sole representative of the people and o 
taller guiding the destinies of the kingdom. 
the Seripture and authentic trad } 
Parameshwara’, “‘Paramdaivata’ 





























* aseribed to him in 









~ Inmatters of Transfer of Property, State Sanction was always required. 
dileh tines oer of the Gupta rulers lies in the principle of a fren the endowments by private persons required the sanction of the state 
‘ F P which was based on sound principles. The old law @ ar iheir validity by means of a -harter which was granted according 


4 rule of bhumichhidra (bhumichhidranyayena). 


lanthropic institutions were governed by a trasteeship of ae 
Panch-mandli which managed their temporal affairs. For 
dabota Mahavihara was governed by a similar body which 
roperties attached to it and managed them. Thus the adminis 
Teligious or charitable endowments was well organised. gig 








iy dying Pain not in vogue then. The usual practice was the select@ 
sty presents Ney best-fitted prince from sae his sons. Sammut] 
use of the words “Tatparigchivac: Picture of this kind of selection. TH” _ Big phi 
ipti iey-well y igrihitena’ (selected by the father) in the Mathum n 
points to this in the case of Chandragupta IT as We = ! 


_ ‘The personal 
te in i 
; rgd the 



















eae was very simple. He took great interés 7 
Ties, in protecting religion and in di 
















the backbone of administration, land revenne has 
portant source of income m an agri | country 


ost important in Gupta days too, though there were ¢ 





Y 4 council of ministers known as Mant 
















los of war peace. em being the chief minister of the state. Ts 
order a by fol chief councillorship, itiines forces and customs, mint, inheritance, present ete. unl 
ika’’, ‘Amatya,’ (a aie | respestively known as “Mai : g — 
z baladhikrita’ and Mahadandanay®! Was measured by the Padavarta (the turning round of 
Ment determined the land assesment, 
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Lich 


' ner} ing to localities points to they. 
; tion in type of coins according to ities p to the ip 
Gatay Br oolns and eruse that the task of mintage in those da : 


8 wast sous sets of evidence is showing and will show in the present paper 
8S Very, 
heavy. 


asa tions of all the above epochs the only view of Edward 
ei cor roaching nearer the truth and that, the epoch of the era ‘rrtto: 
whe Gupta Vikramadityas is identical with the well known Vierama 


agg of 08 B.C- 


tyorn the internal evidence of inscriptions dated in the Kota or Malava- 
Fro it is evident that the epoch of the era must be about 400 years 
ean the epoch of the Gupta era. It has been assumed by scholars 
aarlier t pelt of the Kota or Malava-gana eva is identical with the Vikrama 
modem tat oe (, From the undated Mandasor inseription of Rajadhiraja 

Parnan we learn of Yasodharman’s defeat of Mihirakula, From an. 
_Yaso inseription of Yasodharman dated in Malava-gana year 589 it is evi- 
iat his defeat of Mihirakula oceurred about this date which is assumed 
dent fore to be A.D. (589-57, or) 532. But in the Chinese translation en- 
tied ‘Pu-fa-tsong-yin-yuan-ching’ in A.D, 472 of an Indian Buddhist work, 
Mihiralcala beheading the 23rd and the last of the Northern Buddhist 
yatriarels Simha, whieh he did aiter he repaired to Kashmir, is mentioned. 
‘The 2st patriareh Vasubandhu is also mentioned in this work, The date 
sfcomposition of this work in India is not known. Suppose this was composed 
me 12 years earlier in India i.e, in A.D. 460 immediately after Simha’s 
ath, But from inseriptional evidence it is assumed that Mihirakula 
fourished about \.D, 532 and say his beheading of Simha therefore oceurred 
about A.D. 540. From the evidence of the Chinese work, this date is clearly 
jearor by at least (540-460, or) 80 years. That is the epoch of the Kola 
‘oana era must be at least 80 years earlier than 58 B.C. i.e., should 
| (58-80, or) 138 B.C. from this evidence alone. 


ini iv shinery set up for the provinces was }; 

us the administrative machinery se vastth 
cd and self sufficient. It had not to depend upon the central gover, 
ment. This very well points to decentralisation in mintage. [ 


In conclusion, it may be asserted that the polity in review meets ad 
suceessfully disproves the offrepeated criticism that India, being Wertded ty 
autocracy through ages, is unable to understand and appreciate 


political wisdom in democracy. 





Nay, on the contrary, the Gupta Polit y furn ishes a proof, if Drool by 
needed, that democracy has not been foreign to Indian polit ical genius, which 
evolved and realised first, in the person of its representative king and gm 
condly, in the institutions of local Self Government, and lastly, in the gene 
ral spirit of the entire administration, an ideal democracy which was an 
envy and despair of the contemporaries and is an inspiration to the posterity, | 
The Gupta administration represents a remarkable blend of the hest ideals 
of monarchy, democracy and federation in their harmonious and cooper 
tive working. 







































THE GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY OF THE BARLY 

IMPERIAL GUPTAS. 

Summary 
By 

Mr. Damen <ERJEE The Mandasor inscription dated in Malava-gana year 524 mentions 
ee eh, Daulatpur. Govindagupta, the brother of Kumaragupta I. In this imseription it 1s 
° sated that Indra (i.e., Mahendra, or Kumaragupta I) was suspicious of 
had been very various views expressed by scholars. Edward Thomas sinte lovinda’s power. ‘This shows that Malava-gana year 542 must fall during 
ae till his last believed that the dates of the Imperial Guptas should be Ihe reign of Kumara I (Sam. 93-136). But scholars assume Malava-gana 
Ms oe to the Saka era of 77-78 A.D. and the Vikrama era of 58 B.C. should far 824 to be equivalent to A.D. (524-58, or) 466—Gupta Sam. 146 on Dr. 
ae ao grants, General Cunningham at first applied A.D. 39 let's epoch. As this date falls during Skanda’s rule it shows clearly the 
era for sd ¢ “<i But later on accepted the view of Thomas to the Saka @ Morrectness of the identity of the Malava-gana and the Vikrama eras, with 
last he eee and the Vikrama era for the Valabhi grants. At "epoch earlier than A.D. 319 for the Gupta dates and 58 B.C. for the 
expressed the cit +h a eee the epoch of the Gupta cra. Prof. Lasse! Wi "0h of the Malava-gana era absurd results follow. Thus for example, 
to 160, Drs. Bhan ey i i rise of the Guptas took place between A.D, 150 i agana year 524——A.D, 466—Cupta year (466-273, or) 193 on Mr. Pai 
AD. 819 for the anes a ies ped Oldenherg assumed the apie ; ees epoch when Govindagupta would be living!! Mane 
iska’ een ey. But Sir R. G. Bhe kar placed epoch Govinda Feu ivine in Gupta year -200, or) 
Kaniska’s accession in A.D, 278 and Dr, R. C. Sh ee pa, 18.49 | D ovindagupta would be living in Gupta y 


WETS et 
1e., making the Kusanas and on Gen Cunningham’s epoch in Gupta year (466-166, or) S00!*! 
Oldenberg also A any and the Guptas practically contemporaneous, Dr. n 


When did the Early Imperial Guptas flourish? On this point there 


d this view le above the incorreetness of the identity of the Kota or Malava- 


in A.D. 78 and the Guptas from A toon cemared that by placing Kani =. St with the Vikvama era is proved beyond the least shadow of doubt, 
deva and the Guptas rg sie vita A.D, 319, the vacant period between Vast . ae ) ; A 
ene considerations, Sir aac. ae might be expected from md ‘ og a Pramas ’s Introduction to Mahayeniit bess bere AD 
or the epoch of the Gr “1 ve Bayley supposed A.D. 1a -)). 400. Hence Sthiramati must have flourishe : 
calculations any a Gupta era, Tn 1886 pp Say he di 


2 Dr. Fleet from a few astronoml 
ihe eRe for the epoch of the Gupta _ ; 
were on the wee to embarass the chronology and Gene 


Tease and recently Dr. Shamasastly ad 


ed about A.D. 380. But from the Wala grant of Dharasend 
But the difficulties a 269 we know that the venerable acarya Stirs 
G g Pe roth Dharasena’s further Grihasena (Sam. 240). “after 

a ot poset 240—A.D. 560 i.c., some (560-380, or) 180 years Be 

: ce ae and Mr. K. G. Sankar toll th Sssible date of acarya Sthiramati’s death. This Pear 
Pta dates. Since 1932 this humble wi" le Gupta era eannot be later than (320-180, or) 140 AD. - 


The date of another inscription of Dharasana II was at 


a 
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ae f Saurastra was issued from Bhummilikar or Bhumli } 

7 } oa Jaikadeva 0 D. 738. Pal i or umli in 
ter read as Sam. 254. Liven with this on. aja ‘am. 794 A. . 738. Palaeographically the Morbi plate is much 
ies "bahar De 's epoch i.e., nearly 200 years afiar vara the Bhumli plate of A.D. 738. Whereas on Fleet's epoch the 
Sam. 25 date of the death of Sthiramati showing the absurdity of Dy, jig anton the Morbi plate is A.D. (585-—320, or)905, some 167 years later than 
De ct aa se ta era and the futility of trying to verify astronomiegl ‘ Bhumli plate, a sheer impossibility on palaeographie grounds. More- 
: ie D Tl ¢’s epoch of the Gupta era. de the here Was TO solar eclipse in Phalguna in A.D, 905 or within a few 
tails with Dr, Flleet's ep ovel’ pefore ov after this date. Moreover, the letters of the Morbi plate close- 
years rable the characters of the Horiuzi palm leaves of about A.D, 520, All 
Wah ows as clearly as possible the identity of the Gupta and the Vikrama 


as. 


Irom Chinese literary evidence we know that Vasubandhu and Hay. 
yarman were contemporaneous, Harivarman s great work was translatg| 
into Chinese by Kumavajiva (A.D. 38: —412 in China) who Also. Wrote 5 
life of Vasubandhu was the teacher of Sthiramatt. Henee Vasubandiin§ 
death eannot be placed later than A.D, 360-——Gupta Sam. 40 on Fleet's ep 
Now acarya Buddhamitra was the teacher of Vasubandhu. Hence the latest 
possible date when Buddhamitra flourished was about A.D. 320 1.0, in the 
beginning of the Gupta era according to Dr. Flleet. Whereas from the Man 
Juwar inseription we learn that Buddhamitra was st ill living and undef: 
ed in Gupta Sam. 129—A.D. 449 on Fleet’s epoch showing clearly the ineor 
rectness of Fleet’s epoch. 


From these and numerous other pieces of evidence of a varied nature 
+ will be seem as clearly as possible that Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is 
i Sealy incorrect and that Edward Thomas’ epoch of A.D. i$ for the 
en dates and the Vikrama era for the Valabhi grants approach nearer 
the trath and that the true epoch of the era introduced by the Gupta Vik- 
ramaditya is the well known Vikrama era of 58 BC. and also the enoch of 
fhe Kota or Malava-gana era 1s identieal with the Sree Harsa era of 455 B.C, 
mentioned by Alberuni. 
The ‘Lankavatara Sutra’ was translated into Chinese by Gunabhadiy 
in A.D. 443, the second translation by Bodhiruci was in A.D. 513. The date 
of composition of this work in India isnot known. TLowever from this work 


VISHNUGUPTAS IN THE GUPTA DYNASTIES. 


we know that the downfall of the Guptas occurred long before A.D, 43— ’ Summary 
Gupta Sam. 123 on Fleet’s epoch whn we know the Imperial Gupta monare By 
Kumaragupta [ was ruling. From the Damodarpur plate of Sam. 22 


A.D. 544 on Fleet’s epoch when we know the Imperial Gupta rule was stil 


Dr. A. 8. Altckar, Benares Hindu University. 
intact, thus showing Fleet's epoch of the Gupta cra to be hopelessly incorrett 


Latest discoveries show that there were two yulers named Vishnugupta, 
who were separated from cach other by about 225 years. The first of these 
yas the son of Kumaragupta IT and flourished in c. 480 A.D. The second 
telonged ti the Later Guptas of Magadha and flourished towards the begin- 
ting of the 8th century A.J). : 


The recently discovered Gokak plate of Rastrakuta Dejja Maharaja 
dated when 845 years of the a Guptayika Kings had passed away. ‘a-Gilp: 
tayikanam rajnam’ in the plate means ‘a-Gupianvayikanam rajnam’ (‘apt 
ag or without the prefix ‘anu’ means the same, or it is just possible that 

e scribe inadvertently forgot to write the compound letter ‘nva’. This 


‘aC “oy 1 a al a le E 
oe ree, — ty ms reckoning of the kings of the of The first of these was so far known only from coins, which were found in 
eh aa . y the plate belong: 3th ce ~y A.D: Mit : a SE WAS SO Té ORY ead 

Editor of the plate, has shown that @ belongs to the 8th century i the Kalighat hoard along with the coins of Narasimhagupta and Kumara- 


} va Candra (i = assuming 845 years to have elapsed {roll 
oe atts Gupta (313 B.C.) the resulting date A.D. 532 is too eal 
AD. fica ee era the resulting date is (845-320, ot) it 
Vi Sty too late. On the identity of the Gupta ane” 
the date gis the resulting date Is A.D. (845-57, or) 788 which exactly sul 
actly within a pevetaphic considerations and this date of Dejja falls & 
by Prof. lors wat A.D. 757 to 512 proposed for Jejja or his br er 
inscription dated j ed editing Rastrakuta J: ejjas grandson Para 
‘Deja’ and ‘Jejja" wh ee) Sam. 917—A.D, 861, Phonetically ® 
cally the identity of th identical. Thus this Gokak plate proves come 
: f aleve ie introduced by the Gupta Vikramadityas the 
Morbiplate of Jainka Aedin f 58 B.C. This will be supported from 6h 
eclipse on the 5th day of upta year 585 on the occasion 0 nd tit 


“fipta II. The presumption therefore was that he must have Gaaete, the 
‘tter ruler, though it was possible to argue that some more kings may aye 
itervened, as the entire contents of the Kalighat hoard are not known i‘ a 
“St. One of my students, Mr. Krishna Deva, who is at present an Are eh a 
fe Survey scholar, has however recently discovered a lacie a es 
Handa, the inseription on which he will be soon publishing in the 4p 
ica Indica. The text of this inscription is as follows:— 
Tess se grartigraatt, 
Astrea 


TARA AU RET. TATE ETE. 
t oe UAT FE TAT TRATRTETMT FE 
srama eras, the resulti . guna. On the identity of the Gupta am 
solar eclipse on J; aun ng date is A.D, 529 in which year there was ® 


Tama cena ga. 
stated in th y 25 which w. 


5 8B his discov ri that Kumaragupta 

: the inseripti F as exactly the 5th day of Phalgty “ws discovery of Mr, Krishnadeva therefore shows tah St ; 

es Seber was Moai: ee belongs to the J. thie Kings W had a son named Vainieunte, who ruled as a Maharajadhiraja after his 
anton. D Ih the light of this inseription, we can now confidently say 


hang. di A the iy j 
A.D, changed it to Bhumli about ch 
The Dhiniki plate of the Jethva Mahar, a 
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« wichrnounta of the Kalighat hoard was the son of king Ky a 
ae ae Patten, we can now also understand why the coins ote 
Pinar Kumaragupta I and Vishnugupta were found tozethe 


‘fed the horse sacrifices, were performed after 672 AD.; it is there- 
that he ay liave aaa eri. ie a deeade me ie, upto 
: fwui Lun, a orean pl OTB contemporary of I-tsing, who 

: ently suggested? that Vishnugupta of t = at he Be yaving at Nalanda fram, ©. 3 3 0 i me refers to a temple at 
Kalighat hoard. | Lhasa ir in Viainngopta, he at of pels vas in, recently built y a king ofa and to the willingness 
Hoard might pes % dynasty. J had relied upon the evidence of the Mania la then ruling king of ~ . at ndia, ibiiric to restore the site of 
Deine Shae ite that in Bihar a king named Deva was to i . “a dilapidated China temp e, _ amie vf Se 8 fee d come to India from 
apenala bee one Chandra. Now inseriptions of the later Cy ain. King Sun-Army ¢ eM: be fe doweataale meee and king Deva- 
bpeded ‘3 Die Deveguta had a son named Vishnugupta and the a ve man, who was Bes ore aie Fo ne ‘Vishnneg és pe of Ltsing, 
ieee rs oF his aerator was Chandraditya. This naturally tempts one ena hat Ee mienor Devagupta IT heey ae Tune ae 
iden ity Vi hnugu ta Chandraditya of coins with Vishnugupta, the Son fore well assume t i 7th century if it had not extended int the Bth ee ms 
ae of ihe inscriptions. Mr. Krishna Deva’s discovery hoy, "igsted tothe end of the ¢ ; 5 é to the 8th century 
ever shows that this is a wrong inference, and that we should be on op 


aswell. 
ouard when utilising the evidence supplied by the Manjusrimulakatoy 
The seal however does not give us the biruda of Vishnugupta, the son of Ky. 
maragupta IT. The seal would further show that \ ishnugupta, the son of 
Kumaragupta I, was ruling contemporaneously with Budhagupta. This 
renders it very probable that the Gupta empire was divided during the lay 
quarter of the 5th century. The latest date of Kumaragupta IT is 473-4, sup. 
plied by the Saranath inscriptions and the earliest date of Budhaguptais 
476-7, supplied also by a record from Sarnath. It is doubtful whether Vish | 


nugupta, the son of Kumaragupta II, had really a short reign of about tio 
years. 


y 


Mhe accession of Vishnugupta may therefore be placed ine. 700 A.D, 
The Mangraon inscription is dated in the 17th yéar of his reign; his reign 
Hherefore must have extended upto ¢, 720 A.D., and may have also lasted for 
shout five years more. ‘The accession of Jivitagupta Tl may therefore be 
placed in ¢. 725 A.D. 


in 


tie 


= 
eres 


Jivitagupta II is the last known king of the house of the later Guptas. 
Itwe assume that his rule extended over about 20 or 20 years, we can place 
his reign during the second quarter of the 8th century AD. This was also 
the time when Yasovarman was ruling at Kanauj. The Gunda king, whom 
Yasovarma is said to have killed, may have been Jivitagupta IT. This inei- 
‘dent gave rise to anarchy in eastern India, which was eventually put an end 
{oby Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty. The approximate time of 
‘Gopala is the beginniny of the third quarter of the 8th century. The intervai 
between Jivitagupta If and Gopala was thus not more than ten years in all 
probability. 


Fyfe 


ats, aes 


- 
one 
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No record of king Vishnugupta, the son of Devagupta, was so far found; 
he was known only from the records of his successors. Recently however! 
have discovered a new inscription of this Vishnugupta at a village named 
Mangraon in the Buxar sub-division of Bihar, thanks to the information sup 
plied by Mr, Narmadeshver Roy, a mathematics student of the Benares Hindu 
University. This record does not eive us the genealogy of Vishnugupta, bit 
there can he no doubt that he is to he identified with the ruler of that name il 
the later Gupta dynasty. The inseription is not dated in any era, butit 
paecourephy makes it clear that it has to be referred to the end of the Tthot 
thie Goat of the 8th century, which was the time of Vishnugupta of the 

pia dynasty. The findspots of their inscriptions show that the later 


ae ee ruling over Shahbad and Gaya districts of Bihar; the Vishnl 
cee Ot ala record. Nor can we suppose that Vishnugupta of the 
the son of Devacn i ener contemporary feudatory of Vishnugupt 
ing monk ae ey a 1*5 tor the Mangraon record shows that even 1 wander 
x ae or orgotten to give him the imperial title of Maharajadhiral® 
eh o j int * 
Wagner eosin is dated in the 17th regnal year of the empet! ” 
chronology of the tate mation enables us to be more definite about 
Know that Adityasona, the tas. From the Shahapur image inseription 9 
-D. No imperial titles ae etine of Vishnugupta was ruling © i 
that he had performed ie rae to Adityasena in this record and we kant 
rohgrs? Socrifices as stated in the Deoghar inseor 


ria : 
ane . It is therefore probable that the e 









THE EASTERN GANGA ERA AND CONNECTED PROBLEMS. 


Summary 
By 
Mr. R. Suppa Rao, M.A, L.T. 
History Lecturer, Government Arts College, and Vice-President 
A, HT, R. Society, Rajamundry. 


} In the proceedings of the 2nd Indian History Congress, held under the 
spices of the Allahabad University in 1938, a Short Paper 3 ee a 
Ta oe of the E. Ganga Era’ was published. In the last an B C. Mu. 
ough Several Scholars accepted my view, Scholars like ED "550-557 
I even | still expressed a different view and held that the period A. th Epoch 
hg te first half of the 6th Century. AD.better corresponded to ‘| ce 
thin? than the period A.D. 494-498 as stated by me and severa’ ¢ 


ietee pana a iit 
a eS 














—— xploits of Adityasena, whieh etm, Dr. Muzumdar also stated that the Ganga Rule ended m the 10th 
4 Allan, A catalogue of 1 ae Se “othe tough this view is clearly opposed to Historical, inscription 
3, eae ol. TIT pp 7g" Coins Gupta dynasties, pp LX—LXT : ea YU ences, (Vide his outline of History of Kalinga, reprim ; 
4. Fleet, Gorpusal's edition) _ ~iersity Studi : 
8...) Crpus Inser. Tndicarum, Vol, Tt ; es). 


pp 212-3, ‘No. oy . aveumesesser sy es y a 
rea / © ‘Beal, Lite of Himen Tsaug, Introd. pp XXXVI-VY- : 7 
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: . r, y oa is a difference of more than half a Century between 
Bate Aas ates of Hastivarma in Ep. Ind. Vol. xxljipm. — ee dra. ‘Thi 
sind eae The Epoch of the Ganga Era would ‘alle i 0 jos Ee agarding Canes ee oe ce ote ae gs 
sane ss a a sj ated th Fazal ‘With the latest theory on the Subj ily for writing out a ristory untry, 
4 0. [ Prof, B. Subba Rao who is the first to work on the subject Wi ty ne Muzumdar’s points are: 


help of some positive data. He fixes the epoch of the era at A.D, 494) He ante of Mandasa Plates of the time of Ganga Anantavarma 

he ynarmakhedi is 5’ 976 or 967 but not §’. 913 as stated by Mr. G. 
dss in JBORS Vol XVII, Pts 11-1. The 15th regnal year would cor- 
_~ e date of the Mandasa Plates is taken as 8’! 913, then there is no 
a ina at that time—Vajrahasta 11 had no such title as Anantavarma. 
Anantavyarme © 


- of Mandasa Plates, Viz, Dharmakhedi who issued a grant 
Be) he Dee cian in S’-976 or 967 also issued a grant (Vide JAHRS. 
ee 171-180) (Simhapura Plates) m the reign of Anantavarma’s 
fol UT, jravarma in the Ganga Year 520. ‘There is no difficulty in identi- 
Meee hiro Ganga Kings with Vajrahasta Ananta Varma (S’. 960-992) 
De. Raja Devendravarma (S’ 992-999)- The Ganga year 520 would 
a a rrean 3’, 992 & 999 and Epoch of the Ganga Era would lie bet- 
ans 472 and 479 or A.D. 550 and 557. ey aoe 
1 ‘hieacole Plates (JBORS. Vol XVII, Pt IIL) refer to Madhu- 
BU conch Anomtavarms, Mr. R. Subba Rao identifies him as he a 
of Vajrahasta Aniyanka Bhima and states that Vajrahasta had the title o 
yarmi “this is accepted, the Epoch of the Ganga Era cannot of 
Anantavarma. If t i ; frets aa 
‘ose be so late as 550 A.D, But it cannot be accepted, as it is a i 
smplion, The only natural interpretation of the only ie ne be 
datum would lead to the inference that the initial data falls between A.D. 


Bp. Ind. Vol. xxiii P. 75, while editing the Indian Museum Plas 
a Fe innaramal of 305 year, Dr. Chabra states thus: ‘‘The year aa 
itself to the Ganga Bra, the initial date of which has been much Gisensead 
but not yet been quite settled. Reeently, Mr. R. Subba Rao has outlined i 
History of the Gangas of Kalinga. According to luis caleulation, the @ 
Years 308 and 310 would correspond respectively to A.D. 802 and 804 whith 
may not be far wrong if not exact. This date may moreover be borne out}; 
the Palaeographieal evidence’ (In a footnote he refers to J.ATLRS, Voy, 
Pp 196 ? 197 and A.R. on §. I Ep. 1931-32 P 45 where the origin of they 
Ganga Era has been discussed and almost the same conclusion has been py. 
ached). 


































Again Dr. R. C. Muzumdar in a recent article on ‘‘the Bpoch of the 
Ganga Era, published in the /ndein Culture, Vol. iV, Pp171-79 has stated 
that it has not yet been possible to ascertain its epoch or origin, After dig 
cussing the views of several Scholars and rejecting them, he states thus-— 
“To Mr. R. Subba Rao belongs the Credit of bringing to light positive edi 
dences of a satisfactory character, which may perhaps lead to the solution 


of the vexed problem. But unfortunately, Mr. Subba Rao’s deductions and 
inferences Jo not appear to be quite correct.’? 


The object of this Paper is to bring uptodate the several views of Selo 


lars on this subject and to point out th fects i r r’s view and Pees : 
toaffim the eoreviness of my theory. oo (5) Lastly, Ganga Indra varma of 87th year of Achytapuram plates 


manted lands to Durgasarma of Gautama Gotra. The E. CH Mig 
mwardhana granted Jands in his 18th year which corresponds a = i 
tothe two sons of Durgasarma of Gautama gotra (vide Chipurapa’ - n 2 
The initial date of G. i is 550, then Durgasarma would ier ace 
7 A.D. and his sons 4 years earlier than himself. This would 5 0) ee: 
MieBpoeh in the 1st half of Gth Century and probably bee 
(6) He does not like to discuss the astronomical data as he is not equal to 
Metask and there is risk in replying on it. 


(1) Fleet’s view that the epoch of ¢ - Ca . 

; . poch of the Era would fall in the 6th Century 

1s Now rejected by all Scholars as obsolete and 

a, ae adoss’ view that the Era was founded as a result of Sami 

ha Rae Beton of Kalinga after 330 A.D. is also rejected by all scholars 
(3) oe on mere assumptions and on incorrect astronomical data. 

aM e view of Robert Sewell late R. D. B ii Mujumdar 

: . Aiboae) . D. Banerji and B. C, Mujum 

Eee Ry was founded in the latter hall of 9th C. A.D, in the 

are also rejected ag 1 2 a res half of 8th Cent. A.D., respective 

€ not base ae ; q 

(4) My own v on positive data. 


‘roundless. 


d Mist ansiver his points one by one :— 
lews, first stated in 1930 ; ns sina ane q ; ‘ ished in J.B.O.R.S 
istory of the Bas ; ™m 1930 in my Kalinga Desa Charitra Bt) Any readin carefully Mr. Ramdos’ views published in J.B.0. 
494 or 495, are now ene ed ot Kalinga, that the Kira was started in AD WM Yo evi Beare cs . es se _ ix, Pp. 13-22 must be convinged 
change of one op two ae iy the following scholars in toto or with slight “vith his ee ines bs F ; aaa reckoning of dates must Me cee ree) 
Messrs: | anyone acquainted with Kalinga or Oriya History. ic : bee of Im- 
(a) D. G, gi ; chan which resembles the eurlier C. P. era ee lead any 
(d) Prof. Kk. Nea J.C. Ghosh (c) Rao Bahadur C. Krishn amachatld : les like Tri-kalingadhipati to the king Anam 


Ree to th 
© (g) and others ita Sastri (e) Su | 


; F Vajr 
ptd, Arch Survey (f) B. V. Kr ink that the King referred to is the earlier Anantavarma Yj 


: or 18th actual 
936 and not his grandson. The 16th Anka yea OF 07 4 
(5) Dr, Chabra sta i erefor & > > fact oved by all ¢. p. gram 
tes that ; 1 ; © corresponds to 8’. 913 a fact pr : cannot cor- 
cane a Muzumdar, while gina net be far wrong though they re idar’s argument is to be accepted, the 15 regular year 


lead to solution of the 8 credit to me for supplying ba 


it corresponds 
to either S*. 976 or §’. 967. His statement that It We 
Problem states that my theory # 


ae titles 
Cannot be accepted for want of precision. Moreover the 
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‘aby myself 10 years ago in my Telugu Book Kalin i 
et ek in my History of the E. Gangas of mee ote 
6) 1s of the Achyutapuram and Chipurapalli Grants oppose the 
Doctor’s theory rather than help it. They support my theory, that 
: era started at the end of the Sth C. A.D. (497 A.D. or near about) 
ihe Gonna of Achyutapuram plates of HE. tanga King Indravarma IT of 
| Lee obtained a grant of land in Kalinga, while his sons were mentioned 
urapalli C.P. Grant as getting villages in S, Kalinga at the hands of 
yishuu of B. Chalukyan line in A.D, 632. (Vide Chipurapalli and 
: uram Plates) Pulikesin Conquered this Country in or about 610 
Bas stated in his Aihole Inscription, probably by defeating Danarnava 
ie tailor of Indra IIT of 128-154 G.E. Allowing a period of 4 years for 
fre difference in age between father and sons, we get (87 G. E. plns 40) 127 
(8. as equal to 632 A.D.,, i.e. the first year of G.E. would be about 405 A.D, 


-thatare found in Anantavarma Vajrahasta TT's grants are not found j 


(2) ‘Taking the date of the Mandasa Plates as 8’. 913, and eg 
the usages and practices of the Ganga Kings as revealed in both CP 
Stone inscriptions and studying the genealogy carefully, the iking who 


jn 8’. 913 and who had the title of Aniyanka Bhima Vajrahasta must be, : 
as borne alternately hy en. 















i an Anantavarma a title which was b 
sae his time onwards. Similarly, the title of Devendravarma y, 
borne alternately by the kings. In proof of it, Aniyanka Bhima Vajrahg 
71 Anantavarma had a son Madhukamarnava Devendravarma—ffis 89 
sor, Anantavarma Vajrahsta had a son Devendra varma Raja 
and a grandsin Anantavarma Chodaganga. Thus it is not improbable y 
believe that Vajrahasta 11 had the title “Ananta varma’. The Manda, 
Simhapura and Chicacole Plates and the recently discovered pondurn (Pp ‘es 
grant (J.A.HLRS, Vol IX, Pt IIT) of 500 G. E. prove it. B® nconelnsion, [ must state, that Madhukamarnava’s titles as stated in 
jis inseription of G.1, 526 and other inseriptions would only confirm my 
theory’. Scholars like G. Ramadass, B.V. Krishna Rao M. S. Sarma and 
hers held that the title Devendravarma was borne by this Madhukamar- 
wa also and the C.P. Grants mentioned above have led them also to this 


(8) The reply for this is that there is greater reason for identifying the 
same two kings with Anantavarma of S’. 913 and his son Madhu-Kamarnay 
who issued a grant in Ganga year 526 and who ruled from 8’, 941 to $’. 96) 
according to approved genealogy and chronology. The Grant of Dharm 
khedi af 520 Ganga Era may refer either to his reign or to that of one ot his 
two elder brothers who ruled previously within a period of 4 years. Butit 
probably refers tohim only. The starting date of the Ganga Era, according 
to Ganga Chronology as provided in the most reliable C{P. Charters viz, thaw 
ch ieel III, would then fall in the period suggested by me, Viz, AD: 

Ki: Moreover, Dr. Muzumdar’s identification of Devendravarma of 
pe year 520 re Bais Raja Devendra Varam of S’. 992 to 8’. 999iis 
y Wrong in the faee of Chicacole plates of Madhukamarnava dated 
=e 526, This King is the immediate predecessor of Raja Raja De 
S$", 960 caine ae V ajrahasta Anantava rma who ascended the throne 
oma tiv issued a grant in G.B. 526. Yet Dr. Muzumdar states thathis 
sr on lived in G.B. 520! This is absurd. So, he himself admitted {hat 
S$". 941 to 8.’960 v this king who actually lived and ruled from 


There is a Madhukamarnava, son of Anantavarma, of 8’. 1071. (Vide 
ALL Vol V, No 1322). He was also called Kamarnava and he ruled from 
\D, 1147 (S’. 1069). THe was the son of Anantavarma Chodaganga who 
‘fe his capital at Cuttack and not at Kalinga nagara. Hence this king 
aimot be identified with Madhukamarnava, son of Anantavarma who issued 
agant in G.E, 526 and whe had his capital at Kalinganagara. A close 
wumination of all later Ganga inseriptions from S’. 1069 onwards reveals 
‘tie fact that there is no king called Devendravarma in the whole of the Later 
(nga line from A.D. 1076 to A.D. 1434. Hence it must be concluded that 
the Chicacole Plates of Anantavarma Deva’s son Maharajadhiraja Madhu- 
himarnava, dated 526 G.I; and the Simhapura C.P. grant of Dharmakiedi 
tthe Reion of Anantavarma‘s son Devendravarma dated 520 G. K. Era or 
7 uta suggest only one and the same person, i.e. Devendrayarma Madhu- 
Kamarnava (S’. 941-960). ‘Two different kings could not exist and rule 
thin such a small space of 6 years from one and the same epital, e-g. Kalin- 

kira and over one Country, e.g, Sakala-Kalinga. Similarly, both the 
mhapura and Mandasa plates mentioned each an Anantavarma and Dhar- 
‘hedi and they are in each ease one and the same person. But sitice Ss’. 


his theory does not provide fo 


(4) & (6) Dr, J j 
half ‘A oth oe ie dar states that the Ganga Bra falls within the fist 
not only fails to gay during the period A.D. 550 to 557, If it is sl 
Charters but also do: Y certain astronomical data given in the Ganga Ot 


0 does not provide fc r sate Ne 
nava Devendravarma of Ge. Bog for the existence of King Madhukami" 


O6 ws ; ‘Delongs to Anantavarma’s 13th vear, and since he had 35 ears of rule 
ruled (according to all the ae whereas heisa historical King who act ee GE. 520 refers a ’s 38th ye Ee ’s reign a to Madhu- 
ore Vajrahasta Anantavarma, Srants of Vajrahasta IIT) immediate} eamava Devendravarma’s it follow that the G. year 520 is later than 
ig 526 GE. and Simnapur C ; 's Proved from Chicacole C.F. ai Sand the Ganga Era starts in sp anal (3. 941-520) S’. 421 or A.D. 
‘amarnava son of Anantavarma ha grant dated 520 GE. that this Mali it refers to Anantavarma’s eldest son who ruled in 8’. G37, then 


no other King of t had also the title of Devendravarma a VW fa ea = ‘ 
the transition, ee ie name and title existed at a iiton pen He lived a start 4 years earlier ie, in A.D. 495 only. But the former 


+ od hetw, 
at this stage that the ea een the Early and Later 











‘ tv BECP 9.0, preferred for vexsons stated already. Recently, the Pondurt. 
Years as well nga and Kadamba ki aye and a Brant of Kamarnava’s da ioenar TI dated 500 G, Bra and beloug- 
as Genga-Kadamba years in their plat, he20th regnal year of that king was published in J.A.H.Rs Vol f 
(9) Lastly, the g et PEL, Sd and this would give ( gs" 929-500 G.B) $? 429 or AD. tis 
the issue. Tt wag Peally isla by Dr. Muzumdar does not det! de ar ofthe Gunga Era. If the Anka mode of reckoning is to De, 


(qn gactual year will be 24 and the initial year of the Gango “SS 
‘ A a 


Snism. The facts of the two grants WW 924.500 G.H) S’ 424 or A.D. 502 


| 
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: initial year of the Ganga Tra cannot be pushed fon, 6 tinuously over Kalinga an ; : 

to a aT, % panies than half a Century as Dr. brat i i 7 sole ing rales ntinued in the later one. : d the early line did not come 
stated. In this connection, 1 is interesting to note that the Mankhanis g j joan el 

ed their own Bra in AD. 499 and so also the Eastern Gangas would E 
started their Era about the same time. That was also the time w hen 
Chalukyas left N. India and entered the Decean and founded their ling 
was after the fall of the Imperial Guptas that the Gangas founded oe 
of their own and not before as stated as Mr. G. Ramados. 


- __ UpMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM OF THE EARLY 
yy ADMINISTRATIVE | 1 EARLY EASTE 
Te GANGA KINGS OF KALINGA FROM THE CLOSE OF i 
THE 5th. CENTURY A.D. TO THE CLOSE 


The next important question is that of the Connection between the Ray OF THE 9th CENTURY. 


and Later Gangas, Some Scholars hold that they belong to different Ling Swmmary 

Dr. Muzumdar held in his ‘Outhme of the History of Kalinga’’, in the ly 

para, thus:—‘ The end of tie political supremacy of the dynasty yay By 

brought about by the E. Chalukyas...... The Ganga Kings must hay S 

lost their political importance in the latter half of the 9th C. and the mh Mr. R. 8 Latin Rao, M.A., L.-T. 
of the family was brought to an end in the 10th C. This fits in well with Rajahmundry. 


the epigraphic data of both the Gangas and the E. Chalukyas.”’ 
The chief source of information is supplied by several Copper-plat 
Inscriptions of the Kings that ruled over Kalinga (Ganjam and Vinag Dts.) 
daring the four centuries that followed the decline and fall of the Gupta 
 Fimpire (495-895 A.D.) In addition we have the valuable account of Ka- 
nga given in Yaun Chwang’s Travels. Also, the records of contemporary 
 rilers lite Harsha throw a very use ful light and reveal the interesting fact 
that, through th e Gupta, Harsha and arly Ganga times, there runs a 
' Common type of administrative system and culture with the same names 
dfofiicers and same functions. The origin of the three types is to be traced 
code of Manu and it is North Indian Just as the three rulers are also 
of North Indian dynasties. The Gangas are the Famous ‘Gangaridae’ of 
Alexander’s time and they belong to the Gangetic Valley and atter migrat- 
ing from N. India, one branch settled in Kalinga and the other in Mysore. 
The Early Ganga Line Consists of about 16 kings ruling from Ganga year 
to. Year 397. I have shown in several works and papers of mine—and 
Wy theory has been accepted by several well known scholars—that the ini- 
hae of a fi. Ganga Era corresponds to A.D. 496 or near about that 
. Hence t arly King: st be Cali 
4 “a the end of the 6th yee a 2 alles ae ‘Oth vale 
i Ganga ©.P, inscription which gives important details about the 
Va ier king is the Jirjingi Grant published by me in J.A.ELRs. 
sive, Pp 49-53, Its characters are box-headed and its style shows that 
hia belongs to the beginning of the 6th Century AD. The King is 
ee ge potest or Lord of three Kalingas and the use of the ae 
(. ae ae Mlechcha ie / aad mapen gio te Tia and 
epee per his suceessors not a aaa) this dynasty was able to keep its purity and it remained 
ieee dVengi and ruled over it for some aj Mie man sand orhodox, devoted to the sole purpose of developing Brah- 
ord of Vengi when he was about to oe ntavarma Chodaganga rest Yel an pees and Vedie Culture in Kalinga Desa. The Ganga Kings 
the help of 36 pnd chronological table, ee Se oa i Then itor oe end thee rag eee followed een 
Maieasly canes i arters—and it was approved oa sags q bee i Taugy. nN oe were composed in Sanskrit language, and written in is] 
ui Bs Gant in G, ae tes called idea. Verma’ a issue the Holy feet a rae po Nee Ty i 
ieved by all sch i AD, T t sacred Is’vara or Siva appearing in the form Of 
Hel tei and nary rey ot Vana yd MYTH, Adminitrative stm. of Hangs, rom 4 OU og 
© gap between 891 and 894 is negligible and Y a tn "18 known to us from the Inseriptions and Coins and Temples anc 
e times, It does not copy any old system but starts an OF 
ent 


ts trom 


ut yet it has not failed to copy certain P. 


Nothing is further from truth—l have described in my ‘History of 
the B. Gangas of Kalinga’’, published in the Vols V to IX of J.AHRS 
how kings of both early and Later Times belonged to the same dynasty ani 
in proof of it, I stated that kings of both Times used Ganga Era and men 
tioned in their Plates the same phrasealogy, worshipped the same God Go. 
karneswara seated on Mt Mahendra, spread Vedie culture and Hindu rel- 
gion especially Saivite cult by grants of lands and villages to Temples 
Priests, Vedic Scholars and ruled from the same Capital Kalinganagan 
ae the same country called Kalinga or Sakala Kalinga or Tri-Kalinga, 
Si i oe gene kings a both lines giving short genealogies 

— Ss, the names Ganga and Ganga are i é 
grants of the kings of to Likes The a ens pe of i 
a8 lines such as Varma, Deva, and Arnara are found to be the same—Tle 
ee tae were closely related to the E. Kadambas who were el 
Dfficials ne mth as Grama Palakas or Executors of grants or District 
hcl oe ‘ie pie the grants issued by kings of both lines resemble 
oe the oi a same emblems like lotus, crescent, bull and elephant 
Bae tigeonrposs. of vn eae “Sherenheg used, the language employe 
Kings belong to the same een similar, Hence, the Barly and Lalet 


It therefore foll F 
590 A.D. to 1434 ay ge his dynasty ruled continuously from about 


in ruling dynasties Varcl: course varying fortunes as is always ust 

linga cael because the B. Chalukyas one ver 
Proper where the tee none of their grants are found in Kal ing) 
that they ended the ed throughout the period—it cannot be s 
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188 ail Kinds of taxes and obstacles, to Agniswami and his son Rudra- 


Indian Systems. The E. Ganges were not subordinate to the Gup : i f two equal shares. 
i ; ; ; 


by the time they started their Empire and their Era, the Gupta en mt 


erished. No doubt, they attained an Imperial Status and they estan 
ia an Administrative system of their own. 7 


‘ soot of the grant seems to be to encourage the settlement of Vedie 
et mhe obi vahmins in Kalinga country so that the Vedie lore and cult 
oy Vaid A “The king was a devotee of Parameswara and hence the Sai- 
night spre’ ¢ worship spread in right earnest along the east coast. From 
ite form OF, Plates of Prithvimula, we learn that that king, acting under 
te Godavare sie Ganga King, granted a whole village called Chuyipaka to 

a “Tt was thus the practice of the several kings belonging to 
s ‘dynasties then ruling over the South of India to encourage the 
nf Vedic learning and Saivite faith. Tt was an Age of Devout Sai- 


. Gangas ruled over Ganjam and Vizag Dts, The 

a aoe The knowledge we get of their administration fran the 
CP. grants is limited. This applies to the period extending from the de 
of the 5th Century A.D, to the Close of the 10th Century A.D. Durin, the. 
period—l1th to the middle of 15th Century A.D. the Administration W 

highly organised as we get more details from stone Inseriptions also, The 
Govt. was Monarchical. The King was the State. 1 here Were minister 
but they were servants of the King. The C.P. Inscriptions record that the 
King granted lands or villages only after assembling all family heads ang 
local chiefs and ministers and aequainting them of the facts of the Grants _ 
Tt was a Royal Order which had to be obeyed. 


_gpread 
‘a Devend ’s Son Sat deva (GE 

plate grant of Devendravarma’s Son Satyavarmadeyva (G.H. 
’ as ald made from the victorious Kalinganacara by the king 
sag Bai ted to God Gokarnaswamin of Mahendra hill, who aequired 
hale ‘hr the edee of his sword over the whole of Kalinga and who was 
eee Rhesware The order, which was made to the Mutwmbis or 
gman altivators of the village of Taru in the district of Galelai, 
Bee pict the fame. villace was granted on the occasion of solar eclipse, 
ae xes for the relicious merit of himself and his parents as an 
ie tite village Cod and given to Kamalasana Bhattaraka in the 
year of Ganeeva era, for the conduct of the worship of Siva. Thus, it 
“wsagift to the Brahmin for the conduct of the worship of Siva-the ttelary 
yilase God. This erant—a Devagraharam clearly shows that. in all the vil- 
liges also, the worship of Siva was firmly established and the State made 
yatutory and permanent land provision for the eonduet of such ote 
this grant is important in showing that while Indravarma T was oa calle 
the Lord of Tri-kalinea, Satvavarma was called the Lord of A \-Kalinga. 
Tnbably, there were five or even seven Kalingas at that time, including the 
mds in the seas. In Pliny’s time, some of the Kalinga tribes ocr 
the islands at the mouth of the River Ganges and in the 6th Century np 
Wohably occupied the East Indies and paid homage to the Mahared a 
Kalinganagara, The Tamil work Kalingathuparani exnressly states U = 
ae II sent an expedition, at the close of the 11th century, agams’ 

Lord of Seven Kalingas. 


But royalty recognised the local leadership in villages and Districts and 
held them as responsible officers and treated them with regard and respec, 


Royal titles are mentioned in the Inscriptions. The Eldest son is Yu 
yaraja; other royal relations are given high posts as exceutors of grants or 
commanders. The Kadambas chiefly are mentioned as Executors of grants | 
Commanders, Village heads ete., other officers are mentioned. A Kwnan 
Amatya might refer (1) to the King’s son being appointed as Minister or 
(2) to the minister appointed by Heir apparent. The manternal uncles of 
the king were holding high posts and advising him in making grants 
Aumara Amatyas were appointed as V ishayapaties or Dt. Officers. Not 
only Brahmins but Vaisyas also held high offices. The Gangas frought with 
pana and other Pala Kings of Bengal and also with the E. Chalukyan 
ee of ani They also copied their administration. The official desig: 

ons 0: oth dynasties can be compared with those of the E. Gangas. An 
account of their history will prove this. 





i ent 


The earliest Ganga Ci ¥ i itt . A ‘ ‘i le 
tails about the first fe opper-plate inscription which gives important 4 


E historical king of the dynasty is the Jirjingi one, pub. 
pe by at ¥ throws considerable new light bi the difficult problem ot” 
the GA Be ‘ im oth on account of the characters in which it is written an? 

estows on its royal donor. The king is called Tri-kalingadll 


ete oN acy aa both from the name of this dynasty and the use of 
genous and Orne ee spotless,”’ that the Ganga Line was purely ind! 

Hinduism anq Ghitue evoted to the purpose of developing Brahmanit® — 
of their own as o te Fy Kalinga country. 'The Ganga kings used an Bx 
dynasties then vate ee to the Saka Era used by the kings of the severll 
or old Tel-Kannada chara South India. The inscription is written in Vee 
Sanskrit, Tnseptihs Jpalins of the 6th century A.D. and the language 8” 
isin prose, ‘The ent me o’osing verses of Vyasa, the rest of the inscription 

Ing who was devoted to he a p trom the capital city of Dantapura by 
haraja, ti-kalingadhipati, Set of Holy Isvara. He had the titles of Ma 


: a 
family and Victor in Thousand-fold Sun in th 
i Se e sky of the pure . 
ste AND village of dijjka, Sood tls of 2 






. Hastivarma’s C.P. inserintion dated $0 @.B. records the grant Bh 
‘Meee of land at the villace of Hondevaka in Krosh tuka-Vartam (dis me 
8m Agrahara to Javasarma of Urlam. Tt was purchased by the peste 
“eowners of the village and made into an Aegrahara, free from e ot 
‘laneuaee spoken and written, was Telueu. The people, Ka’ male mn- 
, Las Andhyas spoke and wrote in the same language. The pei: “a ak 
ined tobe at Kalingaanagara only. The king who is a devout Biba a 
i, 1.2 States some very interesting facts Viz., the nurehasing of a es A ; 
meptm the owners af the village and constituting it into a bagi 
‘hora for the benefit of a learned Brahman. What is still he ‘lies 
Bis the practice of summoning all the cultivators and heads Bees 
iy Imes royal officials and ministers with a view to an atte 
ing Ratre of the roval donations so that. they (the eran nt 
| free of taxes and all kinds of obstacles, in the enjoyme 


pr apineanreniagpenpmcrian 


q 





; de for the 
nino. four-tusked elephants, He grante” u this ease, as in other eases generally, the gift was ma 
Jinjingi, in Tekdali ‘Talug of Ganjam dist the king and his parents, 
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d lands granted by this king are found in the modern 
"The grant of G.E. 12 of Indravarma TIT was composed by Amaty, e villages ie Parlakimidi Talugs showing that they were directly 
et Ds handra’s son Rahasika (Private Secretary) Sankarage Tekkali & he king and in the heart of the Kingdom. All the 
(Minister) on vi ayachandra’s son, Aditya Manchi. (Engraver) ihe control ahead ell-versed in Vedas, vedangas and Sastras, Thi 
pp eegceret PY tC 146 which do really belong to G.E. 188 are i é w eee eons i Sanskrit while the characters are T rt 7, 
eid Proat Sans da letters. ‘The grant was made on Rathasa hs of the Se ravidl an, There is no doubt about th eine: 
; dg Peer of Magha. In addition to the usual titles ; rantha ane ace oi lived, then as now, along the agi Be 
bd it 4 pS sail ones, Viz, ‘‘he, who has attained the proficiency of pas and Cogent niet used the Telugu-Kannada seripts. Since the 
hale ote ty the purity of = — lena” ‘ge oa! me ceompl “oan ny both Dantapura and Kalinganagara, both were pro- 
re been well-mastered by him’’ and ‘‘he, who is the aut sal residences ; shows and Yuan-Chv i 
inents ata Ea be famous and great and spotless lineage of the fatly used as royal ee a re Laveast tooth relia panier pace 
ey Such king intimates to all the assembled cultivators of the vil. sovethat Dantapura, tes vot known hea ae Hows the city mat witha 
ies ct Talamula in the Krostuka Panchali that he constituted that vil ng condition then. cnieh it is still found, ’ 
into an agrahara free from all taxes and betsowed it on two Brahmins who -gyfortunate ruin 1n V 
were the residents of Avarenga and Kalinganagara. The executor of the : m that, during the reign of this king, the Chinese Buddhist 
grant is named Mahamahattara (the great elder or elderman) Gaurisarma, It would see Mal Ssited Kalinga, After leaving China in A.D, 629, 
the writer Bhavadatta, son of Amafya (Minister) Ahkakade and the engra. i ae oured throughout the continent for 15 years learning 
ver Akshasali Bhogika (Collector of land tax or Inspector of revenue), visited In = les of life and collecting works on the same. After leaving 
Ena ib travelled south-West above 700 Ti or 140 miles and 
ead Utu or Udra (Orissa) country. 










































The Executor of the grant is Mahamahattara Sivasarma, while the 
composer is Sarvadiukari (Superintendent of household) sambapuropadhya- 
ya, the son of Hastyadhyakasha (Supt. of Elephants) Dharmachandra, 
The royal offices, Mahamahatlara, Sarvadhikari and Hastyadhyaksha cor- 
respond to ‘‘the great village elder’’ ‘‘the General-in-chief’’, and ‘‘the pre- 
sident of the elephant forces’’ respectively. larly, if we examine the 
Official titles of the times, we get several interesting types showing that, in 
the general administration, the king was helped by officers of different 
grades. Thus, the C.P. grant of Maharajah Indravarma I of G.E. 39 was 
written by Sandhi vigrahila Devasingadeva. The term ‘‘Sandhivigrahika” 
corresponds to Secretary for peace and the War or Foreien Seeretary. 


| Bean a j -wi forest for over 

tdra, the pilgrim travelled South-west through a ve 
a EA. a Rr rita or Kongodu country, which was 1000 Li in 
it. 


<une-vu-to (IKongodu), the pilgrim travelled South-west for 300 
n a4 med ies which was above 500 Li in cireuit. Its pels 
‘ms above 20 Li in cirenit. The Country was filled for hand of mi - 
wih great forests which abounded in dark wild elephants. e ee = 
Inre rude and obstinate but were noted for good faith and fairness. : : 
‘ech was fast and clear, differing somewhat from that of Mid- i ie 
There were only 10 Buddhist monasteries filled with 500 monks of i ha- 
‘tna School, while there were more than 100 Deva temples, ge, ey 
tBrahmanical Hinduism flourished at the expense of its * mh os 
The pilgrim states that the country, once thickly populated, is 
fine thin on account of the curse of a holy Rishi. But the real eee 
Mscanty population seems to be the frequent wars that his, ke a 
kings of the rival dynasties for possession of Kalinga. t bee es 
Iisting in this connection to note that Kalinga which was once ha ee 
‘mig under the Andhra kings in the third century A.D. bee 
jet or 5 small principalities at the time of Samudragupta ae 
3 the middle of the 4th eentury A.D. The Chinese Crone a 
jy coufitms this fact because, at the time of his visit about 638- es) : 
vant Was split up into several countries like Udra, Dakshina, Kosala, 
: i } i Kalinga 
Wuto and Kalinga. This disintegration of the once powerful aur 
te led to internal feuds and external wars. The inseriptions 
We learn from 


i early 
this inserint; a akataka, Vi in, B alukya and BH. Ganga kings cleat y, 
deyam in which the “aaa that there was a measure called Brahm , Vishnukundin, BH. Chaluky 








The official title of the writer of the C. P. grant of Anantavarma’s son, 
evendravarma is “Sri Samanta’? which means “the illustrious vassal” 
ine that of the engraver is ‘akshasali? Which means ‘‘eugraver of lei 
aa My ee TI of 87 G.E. was published orally through Talavara 
lage en” 4 lca is identified by some scholars with Boyi, a Vil 
GP. Grant of I F - it corresponds to a Land Revenue Collector. The 
ee eck ay, aa TI of 128 GLB. was composed by Rahasika Sankara- 
of Vitayachand ae Devachandra and engraved by Aditya Mancht, sol 
MMe OR Git ra. ahasiha’ would mean private Secretary or One in 

6e OF private or secret affairs of state, ‘Amatya’ is Minister. 

The e: 
was aienauatin, (i C.P. grants of Indra TIT dated 138 and 154 GB. 
was Bhavadatta, son alate village elder) Gaurisarma and their writer 
pola (Revenue collector), aya (Minister) Ahkakade and engraver Alshi 


Hee is fact. Hence the pilerim’s statement that Kalinga was thinly 
mg. to Blusbshars of nda eit” Reset Ot SENNA Naz atal be boeved, tah the eause of shoul be AEDS 
and gra ; 5 eresting, he royal co 7 aNd not Fy 2 : treate' eal, 
channels called ee be cultivated by alee running ‘through two 4 tocurse. It might be a fact that Kalinga was 


shows what irrigati andi and Brahmanapalani 
Varikas and Bhogikas reed were provided j 


ted water and land taxes from the cultivators: 


oe Pate’ ground for Aryans to dwell in and hen Oa Ganga 
ia Kings of Kalinga and Kongodu respective’y, Fine 
f liberal land gifts i Vedie Brahmans and Saivite templet 





of Aryan culture and faith, The pilgrim’s statemen 








ages = 


See 


poo nar oe 
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p es and Hindu faith flourished in these countries, at the exna. 
Sate monasteries and faith, is again in ti of it. This is also 
firmed by the information supplied by “a sev = _ Inseriptions, 
ilerim does not mention anything about the governmen F 
oes location of the capital, though he states that “near the ‘iby his own maternal uncle Dharma Khedi, be inant a 
wall of the capital there was an Asokan tope beside which were a sith my Dhar meswara named a fter him only. Now, it is known cee 
place and exercise ground of the Four Past Buddhas.’” Cunninghary ior titular sign of kings belonging to Kadamba Dynasty. In Mysore 
identified the capital with Rajamahendravaram on the River Godayay, I jp W. Kadambas and the W. Gangas lived as independent dynasties but 
while Fergusson stated that it was not very far from the modern heen tt thet the B. Kadambas were employed as Village-heads, Governors 
patam, We have now learnt frim the several C.P. grants of the B, Gan districts and Commanders under the B. Ganga Kings. They were 
king Indravarma IIT who at this time ruled over Kalinga that Dantapury, marital tics also to their Overlords. Even now, in some districts 
(modern ruins of the fort of the same name) and Kalinganagara (modem ‘seq Foudatory States, the descendents of both the B. Gangas and the 
Nagara-Kataka and Mukhalingam villages) were both the capital cities gf ® Kadam)as still exist. 
the Empire. the latter being the chief capital. Both are situated on either 4 
bank of the River Vaninsadhara. 


a ‘eas called themselves the devout worshippers of I 

cone He py encouraging Brahmanical Hinduism, by mies It 
is pro ning and by reviving Sanskrit studies, they paved the way for te 
vedic ‘ minism and Buddhism in Kalinga. The king states that, being in- 









rant published in Ep. Carnataka mentions that the king Rajen- 

: a Rims son, Devendravarma IV. (G.E, 310 A.D. 806) poseeel te 

A. CP. Inseription of Anantavarma’s son Nandavarma of G.E. 221 A), tiles of Maharajadhiraja (great king of kings) and Parameswara (Lord 

717 mentions the grant of certain lands made by Maharaja Nandavarma go mount). ‘These titles indicate that the king made large conquests and 

of Annantavarma dated in the Ganga year 221. It was actually made on J had several feudatory kings under his control. The grant is particularly 

the 5th day of the month of Ashads. The king, who possesses the usual interesting to us because it reveals clearly that, among the early kings, he 

titles found in all the B. Ganga C.P. grants, having assembled the Bhogikas, lone has such Imperial titles. Perhaps, this king conquered the B. Goda- 

Varikas and Kulwmbmas of Chikallika Grama, informs them that, on the MMe mi District in the southwest and Kongoda or north Ganjam District in 
occasion of a Solar eclipse, and for the inerease of his merit, he granted cer ‘the north-east. 

ao * ee ck gpainm Matrusarmé and Durgasarma, three Vedie The grant states that Maharaja Devendravarma, son of Maharaja 

s of Kaunlinyasa gotra free from all taxes and obstacles. fajendravarma, informed the villagers of Niyina, in the district of Rupa- 

wani (‘Tckkali) of the fact of his granting the said village, free of all 

taxes, toa Brahmin poet, the son of Maha Pratihara (the great door-Keeper). 







The ‘Bhogikas’ seem to be the Royal Officers in charge of land revenue 
and the ‘Varikas’ the water-tax collectors, while the ‘Mutwibinas’ are heads 

eo of cultivators in the village and as usual, the king intimated 
Lal ate | ah eae them. It was incumbent upon them to com 
Gis “Dut the keing sometimes paid ther the Donces according to the rol 
Roisin tne ca red paid them cash or gave land in substitution 
PR rostaae ands of the village which were granted to Brahmins 


i ete aren of Anantavarma’s son, Devendravarma Il 
damana on Cod ibe i nah bestow some villages in the district of Deve 
was instructed to ace ie as Devagraharams. The king states that he 
makhedi—a Kad) ety this act of religion by his maternal uncle Dhat- 

amba Chief, in connection with an ayana-the act of granting 


the villages noted above Q i 
duly installing Grn, The a the Holy God Dharmeswara Bhattaraka after 


or close relatives is pee iy of naming Gods after kings or their econsor's 





__ lt was written by the illustrious vassal (Samanta) Sarvachandra and 
‘asribed by the illustrious vassal Khandimala in the Ganga year 310. 


The Cheedivalasa Plates of king Bhupendravarma’s son, Devendra- 
mma V, (G.E. 397 ie. A.D. 593) edited by me are very important as they 
throw much useful light on the religious and social history of Kalinga at 
theclose of the 9th century, besides giving us the genealogy of the E. Ganga 
‘Aings for four generations. 


This grant is important for the following reasons :— 
(1) It is the longest grant so far discovered of the early Bastern Ganga 
Kings, consisting as it does of 42 lines. 
(2) It gives th pedigree of the Barly Gange Dynasty ¢ foe 
i ; to, and ise : repal dy: ons unlike the other grants which mention only 
nasties th sebste Mg! pratised by, the king: he several dy ; rg : 
priest) rae over South India, Tn ne Seehof Purch eee ettines his father’s nam also. 
vivate Secretary ) senate was written by Ugradeva, son of the Rahasyt” te ) Tt is the only record, among the early ones, in which we get men- 
Samantakhandi cane late feurared by Akshasali (Engraver) ‘> ie of gifts to Vanga or Bengal Brahmins. 
rine, “‘Sthanadhikara’. 1 2 time when the Superintendent 0 ,: \*) It mentions the f 5 ; ‘no’s father viz., Maha- 
From the sey ara’, belonged t oe at Sat Badin: ions the following titles for the King viz., 
e Several O.P. Grants examined s he holn, Bhs mmain Sona puna Parameswara, and Parama Maheswara and theoe 
oth Deva and Brahmana Sivalingams, built temples and constitute, rer the ioc n. which the dynasty attained in the 3 
‘ agraharams. Rich endowments were made : ole of Ihalingadesa. j 
ell ription records the grant of ‘sividi’ a site in the bes 
ie by Bhupendravarma’s son, Sri Devendravarma, Aditya 
@ solar eclipse, to the villagers of Sipidi, by name 4 


okarneswara, scated cca country. ‘The tutelary orf 


Mahendra in Ganjam ‘ 


SYajubhatta and Sendidevabhatia and others who were native OF 


i 
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enthusiastic in performing scrifices and reciting Vedas. 


Tt would appea 
scholarship, 


enthusiasm in performing sacrifices and studyii 





king who, in return, granted them taxfree the said village. 


; - Bie (Bengal) and who were of Bharadwaja gotra and w 


r that the Donees were invited, on account of 
to settle in Sividi in Ane pare pets were a 
some of the present-day Kalinga Brahmins whose nam 
fe Nekered the descendants of these Bengal Brahmins. The village: 
which was granted to them became Seedi or Cheedi-Valasa (colony) 
ihe Plates came to be discovered. From Kalinganagara, Which was said) 
contain many temples of great prosperity, the king, who worshipped the (jy) 
Gokarneswara, seated on the Mahendragiri whose Caves were the abodes 
the illustrious Siddhas and Tapasas, issued the grant. He had the titlyy 
Maharajadhiraja and Parameswara (Paramount Sovereign). He was {j 
son of Bhupendravarma whose father was Marasimha and_grand-fathe 
Vajri (Vajrahasta). He issued the order to the cultivators of Kandaliysa 
in Koluvartani vishaya, (District) informing them that the grant of Siyj 
region in Kadalivada viliage was made, for the merit of himsel? and 
parents, on the occasion of solar eclipse, to certain Bengal Brahmins yh 
observed Gojadiksha, who were of Bharadvaja gotra and who showed mig 
Vedas and Vedangas ani 
who always practised Dharmas described in Srutis and Smritis, 
appear from the charter that they got certain sacrifices performed by the 


their Vea, 
gal Bratni 




































































ors ON VISNUKONDIN GENEALOGY AND CHRONOLOGY, — 
pe BY ‘ 
Dr. M. Rama Rao M.A., Ph, D. (Guntur.) 


N 


alogy and chronology of the Visnukundins are matters of geri- ae 
The see of opinion among scholars, Besides Kielhorn, Hnltzsch, Wlaat ir 
‘Pubreuil who have made valuable suggestions, many other scholars 
pted to solve these problems, The late Mr. K. V. Laksmanarao 
that there were altogether nine rulers and that their rule lasted 
Sven 397-010 A.D. (1) Mr. R. Subbarao accepted this number of rulers 
vioned them tothe period 400—600 A.D.) Mr, M.S. Sarma held 
t there were eight rulers and that they flourished between 400-612 
4p6) According to Mr. B. V. Krishnarao also there were nine kings but 
ey ruled between 120—624 A.D. Dr. K. R. Subrahmanian believed that 
fire were ten generations of Visnukundin kings and that they ruled from 
about the middle of the fourth century to 610 ALD.) Dr. D.C. Sirear has 
xontly made another attempt to determine the sencalogy and chronology 
ofthis dynasty and estimated that there were seven kings in this family 
vhoactually ruled and their period was between 500—670 A.D.) An 
‘atempt is made in this paper to study these problems afresh and examine 
‘the views of the previous writers. 
q Genealogy. . 


Five copper-plate grants ef the Visnukundin family have been 
hrought to light so far and each of them contains a short pedigree of its 
door, The following information is obtained from these grants. 


Ramatirtham grant. 


Madhavavarman. Madhavavarman. — 

Devotee of the lord of Sriparvata, Devotee of the lord of Sriparvata, 
performer of 11 Asvamedhasand 1000 performer of 1i Asvamedhas and 
Anatus. 1000 Kratus. 


Vikramendravarman. 


Vikramendravarman. 
One who adorned the two lines. 


Ynewho adorned the Visnukundi 
td Vakutaka lines. 


Indrabhattaraka, 7 at 
Indrabhattaraka. One who obtained victories wit aa 
© who obtained victories with his Caturdantis. : am fi 
atnrdantis, 
_ Vikramendravarman. (the donor) 


omed by kin iti r 
ts gly qualities even 
nancy and one on whom the 
cs of the stated wag put. 

(the donor) 


st 





2. JAHRS. VI. pl? et 
4. Bharati, August 1954, P+ Dk sag 


ofhis Andhm Buddhism and Andhra history. One defect o9 
Initial year of Visnukundin rule given by them becomes a 

Ne lasted over Vengi till about the end of the third qua : 
ble on p, 392 of his book entitled Successors of the Satavahanns 
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~ Spur I set Polamuru grant. 
pu 


Re acter: Vikramahendra varman, 
Govindavarman, 


adhavavarman. 
Ma Madhavavarman. 





Beloved of the women of A ape 
nagara, born of Hiranyagarbha per- 
nae of 11 Asvamedhas and 1000 
Agnistomas. | 


Mancyannabhattaraka. of Divyas and Janasraya. 


(the donor) 
Ipur IT set. 


Madhavavarman. 
Performer of 11 Asvamedhas and 1000 Agnistomas. 


Devavarman. 


Madhavavarman. 


Devotee of the lord of Sriparvata and ruler of Trikuta-Malaya. 


beyond any doubt—viy, 
agree with each other perfectly 
tions of Kings. (2) that most 
the Polamurn and Ipur I get 


are identical. 
grants each we get the followin peu 


& groups of kings : 


Chikkulla & Ramatirtham. Ipur I set and Polamuru. 


Madhavavar 
man, : 
4 Vikramahendra. 
Vikramendr 
a 

varman. Govindayarman. 

Indrabhatt: 
araka. 
Madhavavarman. 

Vikramendravarman, 


Mancyannabhattaraka. 


© groups of kin 


Senerations of kings mentioned ee What is the position of t 





1, Thid Xvi, Pp. 334337 


ip 
re ee 
x 


3 EL XVII. ‘pp, 337-330, 468—480, 


Beloved of the women of ‘Triven 
nagara, born of Hiranyagarbha, ten 
former of }1 Asvamedhas and 10) 
Kratus. the ordainer of many Kini 


A glance at the tabular statement above would indicate two points 
» (1) that the Chikkulla and Ramatirtham plates 
and that together they yield four genem 
of the epithets given to Madhavavarmanm 
From these two sets of two 


WO questions ari Pics jon 
between these tw arise at this juncture viz was there any re 
he j 


he Ipur II set with regard to these ye 


2. 6 p. 7 of MER 1914 and Bharti Wh e 
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cof kings ? These questions have lead to considerable differrence 
P: 
inion- 

By: Krishnarao identifies the Madhavavarman of the Rama- 
¢ a Chikkulla plates with Madhavavarman II of the second set of 
nae ces on the ground that the epithets of this king in the three 
‘a jrion8 are identical.) ‘This view is obviously incorrect because the 
; Sis given to Madhavavarman in the Chikknulla and Ramatirtham plates 
pit waitively at variance with those borne by the second Madhavavarman 
Bais second set of Ipur plates. 


The above writer (2) and Mr. M. S. Sarma (3) identify Vikramahendra 
ofthe Polamura grant with Vikramendra Ir of Chikkulla plates, though 
"the epithets of these two kings do not justify this identification. They 
gem to rely 00 the statement of the Madras epigraphistl+) that the alphabet 

ofthe Polamura grant is mach later compared with that of the Chikkulla 
and Ramatirtham plates but these writers fail to notice the further remark 
ofthe epigraphist that ~ if Vikramahendra is identical with Vikramendra 
and could be identified with Vikramendra II of the Chikkulla plates, two 
further generations of Visnukundin kings may be supplied by these plates. 
Butit is very doubtful if on account of the later type of the characters we 
andoso”. The epigraphist has further remarked that the prasasti of 
Medhavavarman of the Polamuru grant is nearly identical with that of his 
namesake of the Chikkulla plates. It is not known how these writers have 
missed this valuable suggestion. 


Dr. K. R. Subramanian holds that Madhavavarman of the first set of 
‘Ipur plates cannot be identified with his namesake of the second of Ipur 
' plates because the epigraphist places the first set later than the second set 
‘inpoint of time.(5) An examination of the internal evidence of these two 
‘grants shows that this view is wrong and thatthe identification is quite 
tenable. This scholar obtains a curious genealogy for the Visnukundins 
“consisting of four Madhavavarmans and two Govindavarmans and containing 
‘inall ten rulers.) Though he does not explain how this is derived, he 
ems to have adhered strictly to the so called * paleographie order’ of the 
Dlates viz, Ipur II, Ipur I, Ramatirtham, Chikkulla and Polamur. This 
Moceedure is too mechanical, places undue reliance upon paleography and 
Conflicts with the internal evidence of the inscriptions. 


Dr. Hultzsch, the editor of the first set of Ipur plates, had identified 
(avavarman, the donor of the plates, with Indrabhattarakavarman’s 
i ‘father Madhavavarman, the donor of the Ramatirtham plates. This 
tha teation is supported by the internal evidence of both the ans uum 
| jes both of them the king is described as the penne 0 
1009 a amedhas. In one of them he is said to have performed in a ae 
lien ttS While the other credits him with the performenoe) a 
i vomas, Another argument may also be advanced in suppor' 
Bam, August 1034, 5.30. ~~ SSO mae eiol 
Mp: 303. 
Ja 


oo Buddhism and Andhra history p, 113. : ai 
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198 199 
plates , dhavavarman IT 585 — 
identification. The geile sy errata ae ofan ted ara 7 Pi eceenal rican Il Sibectue 
fee vain tesa? C Siiicadn them than in other records weet Indrabhattaraka 625—655 
ist i ; : E 73 " = 

BR alecratorwere two or three generations later than him, Fie 4 iicigsicapeleemtinhlnes: esate 655—670. 
at ’ bs 


A acti ig ‘fication Govindavarman and his father Vikramahenn 
te chincrore and Ipuru first set would become the father a 
grandfather respectively of the Madhavavarman . the Chikieulla he 
Ramatirtham plates. Since Madhavavarinan iF of t e second set of Ip 
plates is credited with the performance of Ml ms varnedhine and 1000 Agnis 
tomas like his namesake of the first set of Ipuru plates and the Polamuny 
grant, these two rulers may be considered to be identical and may algo be 
identified with the Madhavavarman of the Chikkulla and Ramatirthay 


et the following arguments of this writer may be noted in this 
eonnection:— 


(1) He considers the date of Madhavavarman Las the determining 
of the above chronology. This date has been derived by him by 
Be cting the defference between the Polamuru grants of Madhavavarman 
; or cally Jayasimha to be about 50 years. Assuming that the date of 
plates. The absence of the usual title of Maharaja in the case of Madhava. asimha’s grant is 6387 A. D. and also taking his stand on the fact that 
varman II of the secoud set of [pur plates and his association with 'Triknty Vushavavarman’s grant was issued on the occasion of a lunar eclipse on a 
Malaya, obviously under the supervision of a Visnukundin overlord, may ; purnima day, Dr. Sircar concludes that Madhavavarman began to 
eee ete thes this peice sod his father Dovavarinamiaas eign some time between 516-535 A.D. UW) (2) He seeks, further, to 
ascend the Visnukundin throne. It is probable that Madhavavarman’s othe 9 pty his date 625-655 A. D. for Indrabhattaraka by mentioning Kielhorn’s 
son Vikramendra and his descendants. being Vakataka relations, usurped the Be eeation of the Indrabhattaraka of the Godayary plates of Prithyimula 
throne. The allusion to Indrabhattaraka’s fight with Dayadas supports i ih the Visnukundin king of that name and by quoting Fleet's opinion 
this view. Madhavavarman I seems to have had three sons, Devavarman, a the Indravarman of the Ganga Era 128 and 149( said to correspond to 
eee ~ Mecoyannabiattareks. ‘jMand 642 A. D.) fought with Visnukundin Indra. 2) (3) That Pulakesin 
II defeated near the Kolleru lake either Madhavavarman II or Vixramendra- 
man lI, both of whom were weak kings. (5) (4) That the Visnukundins 
were ruling over Vengi while the early Wastern Calukyas ruled over 
Pistapnra. (*)(5) That Visnukundan Indra invaded Kastern Calukyan territory 
id penetrated up to Ramatirtham as a measure of retaliation to Jayasimha’s 
md Paolikesin’s raids.(>) 





Tn view of what has been stated above, the genealogy of the Visnt 
kandins may be stated as follows.(!) 


Vikramahendravarman | 


Govindavarman | 





Madhavavarman 


Rvery one of these arguments is open to criticism and there are 
fyveral defects in the general chronological scheme. (1) The writer states 
‘several places that it is probable that both Devavarman and his brother 
Hiktamendra II predeceased their father but he actually omits the former 
fil assigns a period of ten years to the latter.) Since both these princes 
mentioned in Visnukundin grants without either the title Maharaja or 
HY other appellation indicative of independent rule, their having died 
ont ascending the throne need not be doubted. |7) 


2). Madhavavarman II is simply styled as the lord of Tee 
mye ind not as maharaja. Further, in his Ipur grant there is ae 
ih, Knukundy-adhiraja, which obviously means an overlord, aes 
ne tman I. Thus it would be more reasonable to bsg area 
Be as his grandfather's viceroy rather than as an indepe 


Devavarman Vikramendravarman I] Maneyannabhattarkt 


Madhavavarman II Thdrabhattaraka 


Vikramendravarman III 


Chronology. 


ive mentioned above the 
nea 
n of Visnukundin rule. 


opinions of various scholars regardile 
these writers js untenable in vie 


The genealogy derived by mos oa 

D.C. Sirear, w 1 view of what has been stated above. 4 7 

has Bis phot Senealogical scheme agrees with the one derived a 

this genealogical eet at evolving Visnukundin chronology based Up 
fea ee: This chronology is as follows. 


i (3) Thus th 


7-112, 2. Thid pp. 112-114. 


4. Ibid p. 117. 
6. Cf, Ibid. pp. 105 & 107 and p. 392. 


nt Devavarman is described as Keatriy-evaskandeshis ek Viesukand 
ma; The Chikkulla grant describes Vikramendre 7196 toy 
Phe {aka-vamsa-dvay-alambrta-janma; In the Ramatirtham pla ; 

Nee is described as Ubhaya-vamsatmnaj-alam kara-bhutahs 

~ “plates Ep. Ind, 


; at logy + 
ere Would bea difference of 40 years in the @ayBaIee 
Vikramendrays be Se aces 
mendravarman | 500—520 A.D. 
Govindavarman 520-—535 
Madhavay, z 
oj 5, Ker 
Saisvahenas * orca also derives a similar genealogy in his 


‘ t) 
the 
? book entitled ‘ Successors fi 
2 Thid p, 392, 





PP,3 37-339, 
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; sivear's date 637 A. D. for the Polamuru grant of Jayasi 
ena ol upon Fleet's date of 615 A. D. ape pr Commencement , 
Kubjavisnuvardhana’s reign.) This date of F eet is open to Sting, 
criticism and there are at least two alternative dates which Sircar admi 

be probable and possible.2) Even if Fleet’s date is accepted te, 


abi 1) The Niduparru grant disc i 

a-visaya.! é : scovered in the Guntur 
‘aot ll gift of a village in the Ganderuvadi-visaya and mentions a 
eMience at Ganderu.) The Moparru plates discovered in the 
ali taluk of the same eaisies pine se eg piss in the Canurpalli- 
2B penal ill thus be seen that the authority of Jayasimha extended 

n t{ wi a Fr ende 
if it be held that Sircar’s statement that 587 A. D. correspond visa a Godavary, West Godavary, Krisna and Guntur districts. The 
eh ear of Madhavavarman, (3) it follows that the reign commen fy Borer the of one set of plates very near the Visnukundin capital and the 
ths us But curiously the writer assigns the commencement ne gscovery royal residence in the Guntur district prove beyond doubt 
in S47 A. oe IN Da) The Polamuru grant was made by Madkane be presence © ‘ sion of Eastern Calukyan authority over this region was not 
De aorca pusnims day on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The vin that the one phase. Two of the grants of Visnuvardhana IT, the successor 
ee athe six dates (5) on which there were lunar eclipses in the latter hal mere Reriha, were discovered inthe Kaikalur and Gudivada taluks of 
of the 6th century but none of these dates agrees with 587 A.D. which § « Krishna district.4) T le nea pate sway of the Calukyas 
la grant. If, to + if Fleet's date is accepted and even if it be supposed 
Bea D en oh ne rates Mate the tis of the Potent na ei Plates of Jayasimha are dated in the 5th and not 4 the 

eos 75 : ich yea e was @ F : +. veign, it is clear that this monarch extended hi i 
anon then be 575 eS py te A aaa ks aes Bs eo ae ee ofa yx year ee vce Gp 688 aD, ond qa weno 

Phalguna-purnima day, . a €$ i BP into the Guddavadt- ¥ "a the wet le of the Vi a 
interval of 62 years between the two Polamuru grants and shows thi Gantur district. This renders the simultaneous rule of the Visnukundins 

Sircar’s estimate of 50 years is wrong. ® 4 Vengi impossible. 


(5) There is absolutely no justification for the identification of the 
Adhiraja Indra of the Godavary plates with any Ganga king of that name 
The former was the son of Mitavarman, a native of the village of Minalkuti 
and not of Kalinga proper. The father of no Ganga king is known to have 
been a Mitavarman, This Adhiraja was so humble in status as to request 
apetty ruler like Prithvimula to grant a village.() ‘This is certainly 
unbecoming of a Ganga king. Further this Adhiraja does not have the 
usual Ganga appellation Kalingadhipati. Thus, this far fetched identifier 
tion does not justify the date assigned to Indra, the Visnukundin king. 


(8) It cannot be held that Indrabhattaraka’s aggression up to 
Tumatirtham in southern Kalinga was a measure of retaliation against 
Jayasimha’s inroads. It is now known that there was no break in the preva- 
lence of Calukyan authority over Vengi. ‘The presence of a royal residence 
i Jayasimha at Ganderu in the Guntur district supports this view further. 


It is necessary to dispose of one or two minor issues before we give 
orown view of Visnukundin chronology. One of these issues is the date 
‘ofthe commencement of Kubjavisnu’s rule at Pistapura. Fleet has assigned 
hisevent to 615 A.D. and held that it coincided with the installation of 
iis prince as his brother’s viceroy.) A careful examination of the dates 
al astronomical details contained in numerous Eastern Calukyan grants 
ove that this date ig untenable and that the initial year of the king coin- 
tiled With the beginning of his independent rule. Mr. M. 8, Sarma has 
gested) G33 A. D. and Mr. B. V. Krisharao 624 A. D. as the initial 
‘Jets. The bulk of evidence seems to support 624 A.D. and the ane 
Mavour of this date are quite convincing. We hold, therefore, that this 
‘Mie is correct, 


(6) The conte ity of Vi , Hi in Tis 
PRN ohan mporaneity of Vikramendra II with Pulakesin 


er the Calukyan king’s eastern campaign is assigned 0 
a e - or 634-35 A.D. far the Visnukundin prince according to Sircit’ 
chronology comes after 611 A. D. and died before 634 A. D. 


(7) This writer's view 7 i for 
. : : that the Visnukundins ruled over Vengl 1 
eae time while the Eastern Calukyas were raling in southett 
chee untenable.!?) This view is against known facts of 
to the Blstisgiee an a that the rule of Kubjavisnu was comity 
his son and SUCCesso imilivisaya.(8) An analysis of the records ‘ 


‘ Itis necessary at this stage to mention a few important points which 
Polamuaru plates, ci Jayasimha throws fresh light on this poinb, 


a @ determination of Visnukundin chronology: (1) Menaaia ea 

ated i r k vavarman II and Vikr dra II do not bear the title » 

eee > iiae 1th year of the reign, contain 4 a 4 ot, therefore eae og area independently. Thus there would 

to the Godavary. [yj uddavadi- visaya which probably atretehe 1 ly five kings who actnally ruled. (2) The Kastern Calukyas were 
; , () discovered very near the nv vulliatly known as rulers of Vengi by the middle of the Sth century A. ve 

gein the Kanyeravati (Gande Must have been ruling RAR GR Vengi for at least a century 1 order tha 


i year. of ign : Pat iddle 
din the 18th year,of the relé (be closely aggociated with that city. This points to the mid 


udivada taluk of the Krishna district, contain 4 gift ™ 








et : $ ere is no 
* See Fleet's Chronology of the Fase © - — Century for the Calukyan conquest of (3) oe to any 
2. See Sircar’s book p. 399, ‘alukyas in Ind. Ant, XX. pp. 95-104 & 266-285. the records of either Kubjavisnu or hisson Jay pane 
4. Thid p, 392. 3. Thid p, 110. i Sree se 
5 ‘i 2 a pe dhe 
4 JBBRAS, XVI. p. 144 5. Ibid p. 111. Be 2 : abe ile (MER 1917 p- 
Hl CE, his Chipurupalli (I, A, XX. p16 7. See p, 122 of Sircar’s book. 4, See his 


; E. 1. XIX, P. 254 & JARS, Tee a Timmapuram (E. I, IX. p- 317) plates. 


115) and Pallivada (I. A. VIF, p- 191) grants: 
EXP, 3, 
10, BE. 1. XIX. p, 258, 


RS. X. pp: 17-45. 
\ 6, JORS.1 
Ns, XT pt, @ pp. 132 
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ith’ rival reli ‘oe Similarly, the Visnukundin q 
juts with'rival raling families. Simi the y -neceeeadl 
Ps not mention the Calukyas. Obviously, the great Visnukunding inclu 
Indrabhattaraka, who expanded up to Vizianagaram in the north, were at 
by the time of the foundation of Calukyan rule. ne 


: e trouble or other near the northern b ql 

} Manat Phree members of the Ramakasyapa pe ge vee 
jan tio a ibe last of them Prtbvimaharaja ruled from Pistapura for 46 see 
{008 This ruler is assigned by one writer to the first quarter of th 
at tbe ene _p. 1&2 It is however certain that the rule of this Prthvimah : 
iub Be ner over or brought to an end by 624 A. D., the year of Knbja. 
nj wepatablisbment at Pistapura. Hence this last member of the nee 
Bt a family may be assigned to the period 574-624 A. D. His father was 
in Vikramendra and it is doubtful if he ruled. Vikramendra’s father 
4 Munadaray® and he seems to have ruled for sometime. Vikramendra of 
was family suggests the Visnukundin prince of the same name. It is likely 
s unadarjay’ was a subordinate of Visnukundin Madhavavarman 1 and 
sas sent 60 the north in order to safeguard the border of the Visnnkundin 
ingdo1 But this chieftain seems to have taken advantage of the fall of 
the Matharakula in this region. usurped Pistapura and estatlished his inde- 
pendence there. Ranadurjaya’s grandson Prthvi-maharaja wasa powerlul 
male, ‘he growing power of this Ramakasyapa family must have worr ed 
Madhavavarman and lead to his crossing the Godavary with the desire of 
conquest. The Gangas established themselves securely by the first quarter 
ofthe 7th century calling themselves Kalingadhipatis and Sakala Kalinga- 
thipatis. This new danger must have lead tothe second Visnukundin 
expedition in the time of Indrabhattaraka. 





In view of what has been stated above the chronology of the Vises { 
kundins may be stated as follows i 


Vikramahendra I 500-525 A. D. 
Govindayarman 525-545 

Madhavavarman | 9 
Tudrabhattaraka h Fe 
Vikramendra IIL 625-63 ‘ 








The following arguments may be mentioned in support of the 
chronological arrangements.— 


(1) Madhavavarman 1 is known to have issued his Polamuru grant 
in the 48th year of his reign on the occasion of a lunar eclipse which is said 
to have occurred ona Phalguna-purnima day. That year corresponts, 
according to the above arrangement, to 593 A.D, There was a lunar eclipse 
satisfying all the above conditions on the 21st February. 1) 


(6) According to the date accepted by us for the foundation of 
jubjavisnn’s rule at Pistapura, the 15th year of Jayasimha’s reign, in which 
tis Polamuru grant was issued, would correspond to 657 A. D. According 
tothe scheme of Visnukundin chronology suggested above, Madhavavarman 
YsPolamuru grant issued in the 48th year of his reign has to be assigned 
0593 A, D. ‘There would then be an interval of 64 years between the two 
Polamnrn grants. The course of contemporary events justifies this interval. 
Sivasarman, originally a resident of Karmarastra, obtained Polamuru as an 
agrakara from Madhavavarman Jin 593 A. D.and in all probability 
migrated to the village granted to him. His son Rudrasarman seems to have 

ilo resided in Polamura for some time. Subsequently, however, he seems 
‘have migrated to Asanapura-stbana and re-obtained Polamuru from 
Cilukya Jayasimha in 657 A. D, What necessitated this migration ? There 
ae cosine invasion of the east coast in 611 A.D. Then there was the 
ty eer on of Visnukundin Ind rabhattaraka in 622 A. Di This a 
ito the a the southern expansion of the Calukyasin the time of Jayasim 

Years, et visaya in 647 A. D. and ; farther south in pai 
} sera is likely that on account of these disturbances Rudrasarmen eit 
ahara and migrated to Asanapura which was & famous seat of learn- 


i 


8 a 
Band a more secure place. 


a wal TE dali expansion up to Vizianagaram in Kalinga was 
; =i e 27th year of his reign. This date would correspond to 622 A.D. 
.e. two years before the date of the foundation of Kubjavisnu’s independent 


rule at Pistapura. Thus, this d Ij i ion into 
Atal 8, ate renders Visnuk <pa { 
sbathern Kalings possible. iders Visnukundin expansion int 


a ey eethe to the above arrangement Calukya Jay asimha's — 

rote) ea ie would have reached Guddavadi-visaya in 657 A. Dd. 

oa he reign started in 642 A.D. and the Vengi region in 

unbroken sway Bite Font of his grants and those of his successors indicates 

logy Visnukundin rul engi from this date. According to the above chet 

aaa ule in Vengi ceased by 6 5 A. D. and this accounts fot 
progress of Calukyan arms to the south. 

O wi Cubiavi 
Maharastra np to Satine Kubjavisnn was his brother's vice 
he was ruling over Pistapura ° a ofhis Satara grant.(2) By 624 A y 
to the east coast? Pulikesi and southern Kalinga. What made him comt 
611 A. D3) Tt ikesin had conquered Kalinga and Vengi as early 1 
region brought may be held therefore that oe Shle or othel J ia 
as hoe Kubjavisnu here. ‘This some trouble or other 4 
in pt of the Visnukundin kir,, trouble might in all probability 

fitngs. in king Indrabhattaraka up to Vizianagar® 


(5) The Vi 
lead expeditions eee andins seem t see and 
again oe into Kalinga, o have crossed the Godavary twice & 


We con u he Visnukundin dynasty 
A ‘ cl de, t ref is din & 
lidiabhatarte once inthe time of Madhavavarma and herefore, that the rule of the ; 


~ etWee ‘ . . ily who 

on The ne be n 500-35 A. D.; tha were five kings of this famuy, 

: Be Sites, eons soem aw ae Yuled ; that Gi sccantin eon ta into Kalinga took place 

ie Here iat the late Mr K. V. Lakshman pt A Sp. 309. 4 ® establishment of Kubjavisnu’s rule in Southern Ka i 
is king is correct, rao’s view regarding the date of the Kopp Wi Wtashnny and that the Visnukundins ceased to rule by the time alukya 


“started his southward expansion in or about 647 A. De 
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AVANTISUNDARIKATHA AND ITS HISTORICAL VALUR, 
BY 


Mr. B. V. Krishnarao, M. A., B. L. (Rajahmundry ) 


Since the publication of the Avantisundarikatha and Avanti s 
kathasara in 1924 by Mr. M. Ramakrishna Kavi, many theories hay 
put forward about the identify and chronology of the kings referreq | 
therein by scholars ; and yet no finality of conclusions has been reach, 
The subject, therefore, is fascinating and seems to yield fruitful results tp 
the research student. 


Undarj. 


My friend Dr. V. Raghavan, of the Department of Sanskrit, Madng 
University, has recently drawn my attention to a manuscript of Apany. 
sundarikatha of Dandin, available inthe Trivandrum Curator’s office, 4 
transcript of it is available in the Madras University. The Trivandrum p; 
is less worm eaten, contains fewer lacunae, and therefore supplies more 
details than Mr. Kavi’s ms. The Trivandrum ms. also begins rather abrupily 
towards the end of a description of Kanci, the Pallava capital. At page 6 it 
refers to the Pallava king Simhavisnu and then, describes the ancestry of 
Dandin. One day when Simhavisnu was holding court a Gandharva appeared 
before him and recited the following verse : 


qaaalt cen fae afera afer | 
weed ft way: ae 72H 


The king was astonished at the beauty of the verse and asked the 
oo the name of the poet that composed such excellent poem. The 
a ie then narrated the story of the poet. ‘here was born in the 
kin ea intelligent and gifted brahmana named Narayant 
Den oduvasva calapura in the Nasikya (Nasik) country. His son wis 

min, who even asa bare youth attracted the attention of the 


celebrated poet Bharavi : i 
Marnodara 1 setarabely by his precocity and remarkable poetical talents 


E ed Bharavi and was ind ey a 8 “nee 
Visnuy: ana.* vasindue course introduced to prin 
ce ora and Visnuyardhna became friends. On ome 
spending several da ‘ccompanied Visnuvardhana during a hunt. After 
hunger was compelled pant food, Damodara, on account of excessl¥? 
leave of prince Vign: Oeatraw meat, As prayascitta for his act, he took 
course of iA Pe ps eer aa and went on a pilgrimage. During te 
for his wanderings’ a) Dan Durvinita, the Ganga king who was ‘renowne 
He was the author apron Was just twenty years old at that time 
the poem that he a fee! verse, Simhavisnu was so pleased Wi 

t could not he peat ed Damodara to come and stay in his court. 
entreated Damodara en He sent a number of Srimukhas, ® 
the king treated him with eat estion At last the young poet cames 
ee aden Village.’2) He ee pacnss und even bestowed upon vat 
——__» Wn son, and got him married. With excessive grace, honot 


b 
CR Damodara was a great poot DO 


Kavi's manus 
1. aaeticany : 
% ger eth sere 


cript is —_——— 
full of lacunae. And no sense can be made out of it 


afta fet fate; 
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Early Dynasties 


Date of Durvinita. th 
ears, 605—650, to Durvinita,! and Dr. Venkatramanavya accepts the 
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: prakrit. In course of time he had three sons, Si i 
in sanskrit an Atilobha. The youngest Atilobha begot four oie 
- yfan0! “a dasa, simhavisnu (II) and Viradatta. Viradatts married Gauri and 
ah oe many daughters, and at last a son named Dandin. Viradatta, died 
by oi Dandin’s birth and Dandin’s boy hood was spent ina gurukula. 
ag still young Dandin was deprived of his family estate during the 
bed condition of the Kingdom which resulted on account of total defeat 
Pallava king of that time and the occupation of Kanci by the enemies. 
of the at devastated the entire countryside, and even the people of Kanci 
i thir safeby- Dandin became an exile and wandered fora long 
_ fed fo He returned to Kanci when he learnt that the Pallava king had 
‘ered his enemies and occupied the kingdom once more. By that time 
nired great celebrity as a poet and soon he established his literary 
he acd fter coming to the Pallava court. By the grace of the king he 
Feegvered his family estate. One day Lalitalaya, a great architect anda 
jisciple of Mandhata, came to the court of the Pallava king and having 
yeard of the reputation of Dandin requested the latter to accompany him 
ip Mahamallapurarm (Mahabalipuram) to see his skill in the re-joining of 
the broken wrist of the deity Anantasayana in the stone temple at that 
place. Dandin accepted the invitation and went with a number of his 
finds. He was astonished to find that there could not be seen any trace of 
ihere-joining of the broken limb and greatly admired the skill of the 


There are two things in the Trivandrum ms. which are not found in 
Mr, Kavi's original. On account of the lacunae, Mr. Kavi and all those 
who saw the published book believed that Damodara’s another name was 
Pharavi, and that Dandin was a great-grandson of Bharavi. Now it is clear 
‘hat Damodara and Bharavi were two different persons. . It is also clear 
that it wrs Damodra that ate raw flesh in the company of Visnuvardhana. 


The foregoing account brings to our consideration the following: 
timely, (1) the date of Durvinita, the Western Ganga king; (2) the identity 
itprince Visnuvardhana; (3) the date of Simhavisnu; (4) the name of the 
Uillva king who was the patron of Dandin and (5) the date of Dandin. 


Dr. Jouveau—Dubreuil allots a reign of forty- 


oSimhavisnu, the French Savant assigns a period of 20 years, 
wi-600. In view of the fact that 4.SK refers to Durvinita as cn 
hed of Simhavisnu, the dates assumed by Dr. Jouveau-Dubrent 
ve 2 compatible. 


Hither both the dates have to be rejected or 


; i f the 
them, if we are to accept the contempor ek, 
en I have else-where shown that Simhavisnu, eae 
to Neate I, seems to have reigned for about Mate 
here is agreement that is to say between m fod 
s : of 
Ssor. If this date for Simhavisnu 1s accepted then theperlo 


a 


tag History 
A riveni, Vol, 1, ( 


1f and the 


wes 
oe een 

of the Deccan. p. 107 : 

1928) pp. 112-120. ‘ Durvinita and Vikramaditya Ih, 

of Andhradesa (Vavilla Press), p- 252 & 303, 
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a; (1) The capture of rag ta on the battl 

ig own daughter’s son on the throne of the hereditar ki 
ce llabha. ‘These are apparently two distinct penitent tp 
ot be said whether one had anything todo with the other, 


‘ : lier date. I have elsewhere-aljou., 
inita has to shifted to an earte? nN : lottea 
aes a reign of forty years only, from ¢. 570-610.(1) on this 8ssumptio, 

This date is in suitable agreement with that of Bhowilrpme, the SUECE 2 

of Durvinita, according to the Bedirur plates.(-) The inscription Bives the 


efield and (2) the 


Kadu- 
ee “3 j > bt the Pallava contemporary of Durvinit 
i Chursday, the 10th ih of Caitra coupled with », +g beyond dow ava cont ita whom we ma: 
“Gate lees “The details of the date correspond to March 1a ag Simhavisnu. Lewis Rice interpreted the ‘hereditary Vidigden 





the Christian era. That date falls in the twenty-fifth year of Bhuvikrana, é yas avallabha to mean the Pallava kingdom.’ 
and that means the king’s accession took place in 609-10. It ig : 

that both Srivikrama and Muskara, father and grandfather Tespectively, 
died before they were anointed on the throne and that the successig, 
passed on to Bhuvikrama on the death of his great-grandfather, Duryinity 
This assumption rests on two important facts. In the scheme of the Ganga 
chronology there is no room for these two princes, Muskara and Srivikram, 
There are also no records of their time to show that they reigned, Nq 
the inscriptious of Bhuvikrama, surnamed Gangavikrama, refer to thes 
princes as crowned kings. The reigns of Avinita-Ganga and Durvinity 
occupy nearly a century; the reign of Avinita was preceded by a long reign 
of his father Madhavamahadhiraja II (¢.472-5;0) and both these king 
ascended the throne as mere infants. Avinita’s death cannot be placed 
later than 570, and in the same manner the death of Durvinita cannot be 
assumed to have occurred later than 61)) in any view. Considering all 
these facts, it is reasonable to presume that Bhuvikrama succeeded his 
great-grandfather on the throne in 609-10 and that his father and grand- 
father were not crowned as kings. 


It is incorrect, and 
nguage of the poem as well as the rules of construction do not 


ch an interpretation. By the very mention of Jayasimhavallabh: 

Maia, be obvIONS, that the poet meant the Calukya kingdom and not ae 
yallava kingdom. The earliest names of Calukya family, of both the 
Yatapi and Vengi, are those of Jayasimbavallabha and his son Ranaraga. 
‘Foth these princes are mentioned in the earliest instance in the Mahakuta 
pillar inscription of Mangalesa (1) and the Aihole inscription of Pulikesgin (2) 
if, Both the inscriptions speak of Jayasimha as a rajan or crowned king.’ 
According to the former record Jayasimha was the founder of the dynasty. 
‘lis son was Ranaraga. The Aihole inscription Supports this statement.) 
“The historical fact that Jayasimha founded the kingdom was remembered for 
slong time by his descendants. According toa statement in the Kanthem 
gant of 1009, (4) it was Jayasimha who re-established the Calukya sove- 
rignty for the first time after a long period of obscuration. It is no doubt 
imethat we have no genuine records of his time but we cannot easily 
bmsh aside the statements of the Mahakuta Pillar and Aihole inscriptions 
proclaimed roughly a century after the illustrious king flourished. Dr, 
Fleet fixes 550-566 as the period of Pulikesin I, whom alone he regards as 
the first genuine historical personage. But it can be slightly altered 540- 
‘ii6, Ranaraga and Jayasimha also may be regarded as genuine historical 
Kings, Now reckoning at the rate of twenty five years for each generation, 
‘the rise or period of Jayasimha would fall about 490-520 in the turning of 
the fifth to the sixth century. The hereditary kingdom of Jayasimha, 
herefore is doubtless the Calukya kingdom of Vatapi. 


Who was then the daughter's son whom Durvinita placed on the 
fhtone of Vatapi? Dr. Venkataramanayya believes him to be Vikramaditya 
Tson of Pulikesin II. (5) This view seems to be untenable. As the date 
‘HDarvinita cannot go beyond 610 on the strength of the Bedirur plates, 
Sichievement of Durvinita must be placed sometime before his death 
Mont 609-10. If this view is accepted, Pulikesin I1 would be the daughter . 
yo Durvinita. On Kirttivarman’s the succession passed on to his younger 
Mother Mangalega, Presumably Pulikesin II was still young and under 

hteen Years of age.* Having occupied the throne, Mangalesa attempted 
ae the snecession after him to his own son to the exclusion of ie 
lis ber? the rightful heir. That was the cause of breaking out Ne 
—— ‘Ween Pulikesin and Mangalesa. Inthe end Pulikesin 11 detealst 


ie a 
‘a Ant. Vol. XIX, p. 7 fh 2. Ind. Ant, Vol, VIII, p. 237 fe 
the Passage; Text line 5. 


she pits % § 7 
elzing on the oe of slaughter Kaduvetti who was celebrated me Tater fea ara waRa serine ae SF far SATS aeaw | 
yond having established his own daughter's son 12 Pa aay Terfts aeaqreaaor Fara aasrasarraetalt Paread SIS FAAVAT 


dom of Jayasimh : ; 
avallabha, he became fa in the worl’ Ind 
i 7 mous 1D sit 2 ned: 
Tn this poem two famous achievements of Durvil ; pant, Vol. XVI, p. 15ff, 
—_ fa and Vikramaditya I, in Triveni 1928, Vol. I. 


1. Early Dynasties o 
f Andhradesa, p, 273 
: diye, Arch, Sure. 1928, No, 105,p, 858, 8 dean ened from 566 to 598, And Fulikesin TT ascended the i i ned 
+ 2b Cam Nagar 35, p, 250, death, a Ti the Inter was about sixteen yess of O° > ti corananoty We Hay 
about twenty seven years 7 


“some that he was bom about 584. 


f We have assumed that Durvinita’s reign lasted for forty years from 
570 to 610. Therefore he would be a contemporary of Simhavisnu. From 
the statement in 4SK it appears that Durvinita was already a king when 
Damodara reached his court. It is also evident from the chronology We 
have adopted that Damodara migrated to the Pallava court and settled down 
in Kanci before the death of Simhavisnu about 600. Durvinita was a greit 
scholar; he wrote a commentary on the fifteenth sarga of Kiratarjuniya ” 
and even translated Brhatkatha into Sanskrit. Jt is therefore reasonable 
to believe that the departure of so great poet as Damodara from his cout 


fant rent of Simhavisnu caused Durvinita great displeasure id 
Maen to the breaking out of bitter hostilities between the iW? 


The Humcha sto 


“ie ne inscription of 1077(3) F exploits of 
Durvinita ina single verse. lt rang ag ile nme. 
Ki ; 

ee a ne atiman-emba negertteya Kaduvettiyam visas 
Yaya rajyadol tod tae “ya putranam pratisthisi Jayasimhavallabhaner 
Durvinitana, isur-bir-sida nidi enagurbbo nija-dorbbala d-unne 
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oa statement in the Siddagatla plateg,(1) Durvinita 


ti i is tr ’ ing t : seized th 
urrection of his treacherous vassals and oeyy; poring a kingdom by coupe-de- the 
his uncle, ce. ee elsewhere that his accession took place ‘ie a ereientY ee tie kingdom for bis storebann eee apparently hig 
a ts eaduine back the kingdom, Pulikesin II wonld certainhe ther had in aac to reside for ever on his broads at e ~ caused the 
ae valved axsistanice from his mother’s father, Durvinita, And itt goudess rectal arm dragged her by her hair though stata cies sine 
aie to believe that after having secured the crown of Vatapi for hig P with cea Ine fold of the arms of his own step-brother.” een firmly 


The meaning of 


<ing died on a battlefield, 
grandson, the aged western Ganga King die ‘ a eee 


. ssage seems to be that Durvinita incurred the displeas 
i consequently became an exile and wandered fora ] 


; ; ong whil 
eared to the kingdom when he learnt that his father died and that aa 
ain was occupied by his step-brother. The seems to be the reason for 


parvinita acquiring the epithet bhramanasilakirtteh. 


Kaduvetti that was captured by Durvinita accondiy 
Gangas, bat the very relationship seems to have been the cause of hostility 
between Durvinita and Simhavisnu. According to. a statement in the 
Hosakote plates, the queen mother of king Simhavisnu of Kanel Was q 
Ganga princess and was related to the boy king Avinita Ganga. (2) Phe lady 
seems to be a daughter of Madhava II and therefore an elder sister of 
‘Avinita-Ganga. The edict is dated in the twelth year of Avinita-Gangy’s 
reign, which according to the chronology adopted for the reign of of theking 
(3) (535-570 ) falls about 547. Accordingly it appears that Simhavisnu whose 
mother was related to the Ganga king Avinita was not the Simhavisnu who 
was a contemporary of Durvinita. No doubt the Hoskote plates refer to 
Simhavisnu as a reigining king at that time.(+) Therefore it must be that there 


Visnuvardhana is referred to a mere rajasunuh, ‘Prince’ and not asa 
raigning king. It is probable that tne prince was a lad in his early teens 
when he met Damodara and accepted him as his companion. Bharavi may 
have been a middle aged person and a friend or guru of Visnuvardhana. The 
useage in Avantisundarikatha which refers to the meeting of the prince and 
Damodara at the instance of Bharaviis fullof significance. Here is the 


passage : 


were two kings of the name of Simhavisnu, one a contemporary of Avinita a: PACED 

and another of Durvinita. Unfortunately we do not know ofa Simhavisnu ‘ oe 5 Pi pe e 

in the Pallava genealogy according to the Pallava charters who would be ga: sal aw ame Tara Tea Ualaaes : AAT TR TF 
a contemporary, of Avinita. But it isnot unreasonable to identify Kuma para forrest usage qaqa ar | 


Visnn III (not II) of the Cendalur plates for whom we have elsewhere 
assigned a reign of five years, 545-550 (5)(in the middle of the sixth 
century ) with Simhavisnu, the contemporary of Avinita~Ganga. If this 
identification is accepted, the date of Hosakote plates, 547 which we have 
adopted becomes quite proper. Itisthus plain that Durvinita’s contem 
porary was Simhavisnu, father of Mahendravarman I. He must be the 
Kaduvetti who according to the Humcha stone inscription was captured on 
the battlefield. Ifthe assumption that Durvinita waged war against tho 
Pallava king on account of the latter inducing Damodara to leave the Gangs 
court and migrate to Kanci, is accepted then it becomes clear that Durvinile 
wreaked vengeance upon Simhavisnu by defeating and capturing him 00 
the battlefield, The event may be placed about 600. 


Here the subject Kausika-kumara refers to Damodara. Bharavi is 
tompared to Sun and Damodara to Moon and Visnuvardhana whereat both 
joined to Darga, i.e. Amavasya. The meeting of Visnuvardhana and Domo- 
tira may have taken place about 595 but not later. For shortly after 
Dimodara left Visnuvardhana, went on a pilgrimage and met Durvinita, He 
Wisthen only twenty years old. And before Simhavisnu was captured that 
before 600, he was already in the Pallava court, comfortably established 
than enviable position. Visnuvardhana, would appear to be the younger 
Hither of Pulikesin II, who afterwards became the founder of the Eastern 
“inch of the Calukyas in Andhra. 


Durvinita is described 
for his wanderings’ in 4SK, 
Avinita-Ganga had apparent] y 
on the princess who was a sist 


aba noes marriage must have taken place before 600. He was 
“aed twenty five years old at that time. If that were so his great grand- 
Ye eae who was removed from him by at least three generations, must 

Wed at least one century later. Accordingly, Dandin’s birth may be 


as bhramana-sila-kirtteh, ’ who was well kuowl 
The statement seems to have a significant ' 
more wives than one, and Durvinita was bo 





er of Skandavarman, lord of Punnata 0/sa)@ the p 
1. Revised Chronology of the Easter Chalukyas - Sc ch ec. ot certainty in the first decade of the eighth century. Dea Be 
2, Mys. Ateh, Surv,, 1938, p, 80, yas: JAHRS, Vol. 1X, Part J, pp, 11-!4 lather aaa of his father who was himself the youngest ey :: ae 
i Early Dynasties of Andhiadesa, p, 252, is aiaplat Soon after Dandin’s birth, Viradatta died. 201 


at aM to assume that Dandin lived uptoaripe old age and Ree 

Kile pep nce about 770 or even 780. For, he was fora very long es 

Conn did not return to Kanci until he heard that the Pallava king 
ered hack the kingdom, restored peace and order once more. 


Prof. M. Kris i ini 
Sle ae alse tat Avinita-Ganga reigned at least for fifiy years oH Eyl 
this assumption is Gate a the Hosakote plates of Avinita were dated the year Gs in 
[eer elon ii ee Krishna must be able to show a Simbavisnt reign 
Heatib ious ee nea vanita according to his adjustment of the Ganga reigns ttt 
Durvinita and not Avi im'ta was a contemporary of two Simhavisnus. ‘The as# % 
ce a ee, Si 
No. 25) (See Proceedings of son Durvinita ‘are not probable an’) 9 $if 


5 Dandi . 
4 the stony vereters in his Dasakumaracharita to Jayasimba, king of Andh 
The Third Indian History Congress, Calcutta. tr 


ory of Mant ; : : tory Jayasimha 

cl argupta’s adventure in Kalinga. In the story 

Si at thats Y decoyed to alake near Andhranagari, which is re 
——* Period, and killed at night while he was soluelly ae 


M, 
“% Arch, Surv, 1924, p. 71, text lines 25 - 27- 


Early Dynasties 0 


5. 
6. Ind. Ant, { Andhradesa, p. 300. 


vol. V. p. 138 ff, 








megane eee + 


ere 
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the lake. Dandin here clearly betrays his invetenate hatred of the Uke 


‘i ig reign, it would . 
the Andhra country. Jayasimha is doubtless a Calukya and seems to j; ear of his Tee appear that Nandivarman-Pallava- 


ting his enemies everywhere and that his position was still 


second king of that name who reigned for 13 years from 706 to 718 et  Roription purporting to be dated i 

therefore evident that Denials Sela agian tite death of Jayasimhy’ peur’ tome i.e Nandivarman-Pallavamalla, from Berio aot 

whom he apparently portray ed in i fase setae It is probatiy ipo ee "istrict states that ‘the king etter gaint aauame ann Lal- 

that some unpleasant incident took place in Andhranagari during Dancin i ella obtained the kingdom.'!) The Qlst year of Pi 
ale 0 “ n 


en i the cau f ii i 
a Gu ere nos 088 on ee gO, en aa ote ut of te 
att ‘ : Mm aate and established his ae as the celebrated poet of the Pallava 
; The ASK refers to the military occupation of Kanci by some enemy rh «we can eeie are: reome ee: be din: 6. componMianiay 
who invaded the Pallava Kingdom ao x the archaeon devastation of the antsundar inal ® ener of the deity ne ie <n ns pe 
ery ene pins of ne Mate Wee for several Years, It aly WB joining of the yin tout Dandin lived in ‘the oot of Nandi bata i | 
states that people deserted Kanci and fled, and that Dandin too, having log pus it 18 Bye DE ee ee f about 65 years, 734-1 9) ivarmen etna 
Sea clase cal (ae in, te een ne come 
arra : § at period. About 7 

Paramesvaravarman II died. (2) For a long time before his death Ri 
were no wars between the Pallavasand Calukyas. An opportunity arog 
on the death of Paramesvaravarman II for the Calukyas to revive their old 
fends ani wreak vengeance. Nandivarman—Pallavamalla, a lad of twelve 
years ascended the throne by popular consent. In the words of the 
Vakkaleri grant, (3) Vikramaditya If, having resolved to uproot the natural 
enemy namely the Pallava compeletly, made a sudden and expeditions 
eee into the ; Tandaka country, attacked and put to flight the 
allava, king Nandipotavaraman who had come to meet him, and took 
aac of his musical instruments, his royal insignia, his banner ant, 7 
ige quantities of elephants and rubies. He then entered Kanei bur 

refrained from destroying it. Th i i i 
of gold to the Rajasi g it. ere he acquired merit by granting heaps 
TL had built haem and other temples which Narasimbavarmntl 
irre ctor seg ah the power of thePandya, Cola, Kerala, 
Pitan cosce: The gs, he set up a pillar of victory on the shore of the : 
dakal inscriptions That Viteas of Kanci is also mentioned in the bie 
by the remains of an aes eee II did really occupy Canci is prove 
Slee icnsara to have eng ae of his in the temple of Rajasimbesvar! : 
Wewadieya Tl shich ay F so a second invasion of Kanci in the reign 
as led by his son Kirtivarman IL as ywoardjt 


THE VALABHI KING DHARASENA IV. 


BY 
Miss K. Virji, B. A. (Bombay.) 


"The mention of the imperial title ‘Chakravartin’) in the case of 
Dharasena IV, the Maitraka ruler of Valabhi, requires explanation and 
nfrmation since, he was the only ruler of the dynasty who assumed this 
title, Is this merely an ornamental appellation or had it any basis of fact ? 
Thehistory of this dynasty isso little known, that to verify the truth 
‘underlying this assumption itis necessary to trace the course of events 
tom the beginning down to the time of Dharasena 1V, when the Maitrakas 
reseen boldly to flaunt their independence. 


The first two Maitrakas, were, as is usual with the progenitors of 
iynasties, content with the title of Senapati,(*) lest perhaps they: should 
iilend some overlord and be taken to task by him. Who this overlord was, 
iiillan unsettled question. But we think we shall not be far wrong, if 


from the sam ‘ 
e Vakkaleri plate. On this occasion Nandivarman-Pallav pe uegest that they began as feudatories of the Imperial Guptas. For one 
jlgitis known that they adopted the Gupta era as their own ; for another 


malla, unabl 
terrible pa a a western Calukya prince in open field euftered 
durigtste re expel pee iz is reign lasted tie ‘ ee urency was closely modelled on that of the Guptas. In fact, the 
during this period, Thi ons against the Pallava country must threrefore fill We My minted coins of the Gupta ruler Kumarapala are so sommonean 
Dandin’s exile, $ period seems therefore to have been the perio of @ “Mshtra that one is naturally led to the conclusion that it was at least for 
- the accepted currency of the Valabhi State.®) ‘Thirdly, there is the 
fect legend, which, it cannot be denied, possesses an inuer com of 
: Pip cording to this story Kumarapala was entrusted by his father 
ef - task of conquering Sourashtra. Having fulfilled his mission, he 
ti mu Viceroy in the city of Wamanastbali, Chakrapani, @ 608 Sy 
Q ean of hisamirs. Kumarapalagupta was succeeded by shandagupta. 
hi eal faineant. So Bhattaraka, his Senapati, took heats S 
3 hess; replaced the imperial governor at Wamanasthali wi! 


Nandivarman’ ; 
an’s tr ith the 
oubles were apparently not at an end with i 


death of Vile: i 
‘am 
ence, aisampted¢ II. After the Calukyan invasions. Citramays © 


Kanei. Thi ted to seize the ki : Men | 
: 8 fact is proved b ingdom and crown himself kin’ 
Femmal temple at Kanci, Gee ge) Sbrmalptares'in the Vaiant 


; and copper-plate inscripti 3) Till the 
See my Revised Chronology of ed bl BDeo MODE: a 


ey of th 
b Eb Inds RYN, 9, 118 tt: 577. Hastern Calukyas, (JAH/RS., 1X putt 1; PP: 








ee 


Ba Eo. Cos Vp LJ, Vol.1V, GN : F 
. Car., Vol. X, KI, 63—; Bae 135, p. 10ff. it a isda hla sean ce 
bs Inds Arty he Sey nde Ant, Vol, V111, p, 28%—£p. Incl. p. 200M nS fe eh No, 144 of 1928 29, A.2.S,/,a for 1928-29, Ps 65 f 
| SFL VoL, p. 147, ‘fom & number of inscripti . jedali, N. As dists) 
+1, p. 147, dated er of inscriptions (No, 82 of 1908 (of Vedali, N. to 1b 
7 ene Kesakudt Plates: 5. 7,7, 4 fe, Narn 14th year, No, 144 of 1928-29, ‘Tandanttattam, plates a ee si 
tulptures in the Vaikunce yo? 1h pe 344 fh 5 F ivarman’s date is discussed in ARSIZ, 1926, p. 97 


kuntha-Perumal 


nakehi. p, emple at Conicevaram, Ae 1, P. 14, VII, p. 73; XV, p. 339 oe 
ble Valabhi plates show this. 


Gazetteer, Vol. I. 


Snograph by Dr. C. Mi 
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nd carved for himself a kingdom in Saurashtra with Valabhi gy, 
own, a 


It is obvious that this extension of their kingdom could have been 
eapital.(!) 


: ; he Maitrakas only at the expence of their nej hbourg, 
i soon ON ae But in the early part of the 7th centnry the fevalate 
such as Pete in Hindusthan seems to have brought these powers of 
ment of Pais close together. This was the time when Kanauji was 
Western © ag an imperial power under Harshavardhana, The latter had 
Deel imposed his yoke on almost the whole of the 

e393 


: 5 ing thus establishea 

i ith the Gupta empire being ee 
The re ai the gradual waning of the Gupta Power ang 

next hegre control by the central Government, the Maitrakas Datura}, 

| ecranen and more power into their hands. According} 

gather 


y ithe Dekk Il, bub for bis tee ae 
Wi nce ¢ xed the Dekkan ag well, but for is t 
ee baauming the title of ‘Maharaja Via His te fend gurely have annexec¢ efeat at the 
Fe ated beans the Valabhi Samvant 183 i.e. A.D. 502. ‘Dh; 


isa hands of Pulikesi IT. Fearing the pee ree of a 

ira sf, ra seem to have joined in a defensive alliance against 
4 boarne by his successors a fact, which shows that the _ the powers of hires ee that so long as this alliance Testa 
Bape tbe om ired by Dronasena was maintained by his suece: him a, Hars a rushtra would be in vain. Consequently Harsha seems 
which had been Apeae ONL. century however, they would seem to haye efforts against “niles Paice the Valabhi ruler Stance cafedataie The 
Tn the later half of the be deduced from the assumption of the inferig ae ble at lliance was held out.(?) and Dharasena seems to have 
pe Sliven a sats Dharasena II.(3) 1t was however, not long befors moe mairimone F t of weakness. ‘The result was that, left alone in 
ie aDtee waa made up, and at the dawn of the 7th century th Beer iho Gurjares were not able to resist the attacks of Harsha. 
aidiseas emerged as independent rulers, acknowledging no suzerain Mee relations Gontinusdabetercen Valabhi and Kananj. At a great 
power. religions meeting convened by the Emperor at Prayaga ( Allahabad ) 
Dhruvabhata (i. e. Dhrauvasena II, the To-Tis a ee mentioned by the 
Chinese pilgrim) is said to have been in attendance. 


Harshavardhana, 


the absence of State Papers or Court chronicles, it is Dot possible 
Percent, determine the extent of the Valabhi kingdom at this stage, 
However, locating the find spots of the Maitraka grants, and the plece mim 
therein mentioned,(*) coupled with whatever information that Hieun-Tsiang4 
has to give us, an approximate idea is arrived at, which would show thatit 
comprised part of Gujerat and Kathiawar, to which W estern Malva wie 
added by Siladitya. The latter has been correctly identified by M. Silvain 


Levi with Siladitya of Molapo, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim.( 


Itisthus seen that when Dharasena lV came to the throne the 
Valabhi kingdom had been raised almost to the first rank. 


i g : thi down to us. 
Happily four copper-plate grants of this ruler have come 
giving fa, ranging from V. Samvat 326-33 i. e. A. D. 645 to A. D. 649. ‘(4 








‘ : : 5 
The last known date of his father Dhruvasena ILis V. Samvat 321-4. a 
1. TA, I? p, 312 and the first available document of his gre de ae bere 
ria Hise : 332, (6 vs is that ruvasena Iv. ru 
2, J. BBR. A.S., XX+ EB. 1, XVI V. Samvat 332. (6) It follows from this 
3. J. A), XV, P. 187 Bharnaga inscription, P 31. & /, A, V Ill, p. 301. 


tight to nine years, the V. Samvat 322-23 i. e. A. D. 641.42 being his first 


tegnal year, 
4. Places from which grants were issued :— 


@) Valabhi; J: B. B. R. A. S., XX and IV N.S. 1, EI. 111, VELL, XI, XVI, XVI EM 
XV, % XI, AB O.L ty. 


Khetaka : 2A, XV, IV, VII, Historical Ins. of Gug. 1. B. 1, XXT, IV, J: BB RAS 
XI, P, 335, VII, Ns, 1, 

(c) Puludaka or Aliudaka : J... NII, 

(d) Anandapur ; 7, A,, VIL. 
(e) Devisaras : £, AXE 


(f) Bhadresvara + ( out side Valabhi ) Jour Uni Bom., Il, 


(0) 


Dharasena seems to have followed the traditional policy of hostility 

towards the Gurjaras. Their power had been all but crushed by his 

_Titernal grandfather, Harsha. Dharasena is represented in two of his 

_Monls ag making grants from his victorious camp at Broach in the autumn 

4 §8.(7) Now, it is well-known that Broach was the capital of the 
‘Urjaras, 


»C.IL WY, Gup. Jns., P. 173, tth Naturally, the presence of an alien monarch exercising authority 
4 their seq: 


tof government could only mean that he had arent oe 
: “dom and was now lording it over their capital. As a a of 
(g) Vandi tapall : 2. 7.. VIET, 7, 4, VAIL, Hist. Ins of Guji, I ‘Netory over the Gurjaras, Dharasena may be said to have made himse 
i £4 Ay Ts Histo Ins. of Guj. 1 ter of the entire Broach district as far as the Narbada. 
(®) Ujain: Seventh or Conf., 1933 , R, t. Wat, Po , 
(j) Tank Of Balditya : 7, A: ] eft. Wat, Mus Raij 1933-4. 


N. 
(2) Puranika : Prakrit & §, 





: ; ca 
his 9 Apparantely, the war with the Gurjaras was made by See 
jank Ins, — WM account, and not at the command of any suzerain power. h 
) Bharukacda : 7. A., XY, VIt, eal i at 
(m) Ne enue ; LBBR, A, Ss. XVL mL. pid A, XIII - 
“ te PAD BMT. B. B, Bae. 1, : Beal, Op cit 11, P,269, 
a coi a FBB RASS, V5.7, Pp. 24, * Ibid, p, 185, 
ae a tPR. ALS, wp. C-1915-16, Megavana : £, 7, XXII. ’ it he I. p. 14,, 45.; VI. Xi, XV, & J. BL Be Rt As Su, Xe py 66. 
Acs eau ar “LVIL, p, 196, Annual, Report A. S.1., 1902-3, p, 235: 
6. This Siladitya Dharma dityn was Siteai os Bo 
2 of Molopo, whose nephew was Dhruyasena I- 


aay ; mboy Casetteer, I. P. 92, 
ee 4. XV, Buhler’s article, 
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“0 of Dharasena in relation to Kanauj could not 
Bessy Ste Pes ordinary vassal. At the most it was that of a subondint, 


ally. 


: -+ important event in Dharasena’s reign is the conclusion 

mS age cial Pallavas of Kanchi to stem the on rushing tide of te 
Chalakyan aggression. Pulikesi If had by now made himself the undig. 
puted master of the Dekkan so that the only kingdom left to be brought 
under his yoke in the south was that of the Pallavas. The Chalukyg 
records of the period rightly observe that the Pallavas had been made ‘to 
vanish behind the walls of Kanchi,)) Now that the Maitraka frontiers 
had been pushed south- wards to the Narbada, the two kingdoms had become 
contiguous to each other with the result that the famous observation of 
Chanakya that the neighbouring powers are enemles and the alternate ones 
allies must have come true. The Karnul plates of Vikramadity 1, the son 
of Pulikesi II. affirm that the destruction of the latter was accomplished 
by three allied kings. (2) It may reasonably be assumed that two of these 
kings were the Maitraka ruler Dharasena IV and the Pallavas king 
Narasimha I. 





3nt the alliance did not last long. It would appear from the Gadda- 
mane virga/3) thatsoon after the destruction of the chalukyat power 
Dharasena turned against his late ally. He overran the W hole of the 
Karnataka") and threatened the Pallava territory itself. The reason for 
this appears to be that he was not allowed a fair share of the spoils of war, 
as may be inferred from the fact that after the defeat of the Chalukyas the 
whole of their Empire was annexed by the Pallavas. Asa eoud statesmaa, 
Dharasena would not hazard a war with the Pallavas.as long as the great 
king Narasimha was on the throne. Buton his death, he seems to have 
availed himself of the change of rulers, and invaded the Pallava territory: 
Mahendravarmma 1{ was defeated (5) and the Pallavas were compelled 


to disgorge their ill-gotten gains. Thi A 
4 gains. This may have occurred somewhere 
on g y his may have occurred 80 






A few years before this, he hi ial style 

ape gl ag » he had already assumed the Imperial sty 

ange There are two grants issued by him in A. D. 646. In the 
ese issued in Kartika there is no mention of this title + while by 


the other, issued someti i 
F time later in Asadha he seems already & ful 
filedged Emperor.) How ig this : - pet fekame fobe8 a 


: W 
Ww. 2 Xplained ? Dharasena, as We kno 4 
ie Geka of Harshavadhana, Now, the latter Latte died with& 
son, basing mean Imperial title may have been claimed by his grand: 
tion which scare i Mitakshra system of the Hindu Law, @ sap pm 
Far from being mation also from the Sri Arya Manju Sri Kalph 


: y satisfied wi 
his claim by defeating in ace Dharasena seems to have made gu0' 


quently, he also defeated the agi the minister of Harsha. Subser 
Meee ted the g 


eatest South Indian power, the rl 
srs studies in Pallava History, 


J-B.B.R.A. S. XVi, p. 226, 

M.A .R, 1923, p.83, 

4. Memes, The Ki 

a8 We Kadamba Kula, P, 65, 

F Bhandarker’s List, Nos 138, 49, 
Arjuna was Tarsha’s satrap at Tirhut, 








1. 
2. 
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ult that his claim to this title could now no longe : 
leat that the appellation was not an em corre quanta 


pty boast, b y te 
py him on the field of battle and by dint of his wooees which 


yning from political history to internal history it is £ 

e a fate to commend in the social and religions condone tings bee 
e ire of Dharasena IV. i The greatness of his capital and the prose 
‘ty and culture of its citizens is testified to by Hieun Tsiang himself. Its 
Freamferance was six miles, he says; its population numerous and wealthy, 
“phere are & hundred whose wealth amounts to a million. The rarest 
merchandise from distant countries is found there in abundance.” The 
caste systerD prevailed, but was devoid of the rigidity associated with it in 
ater times. (1) Education had made sufficient progress, and instances are 
not lacking of educated women. T he appearance for example of Dhara- 
| ns daughter in the official capacity of a dutaka!®) may have startled 
the later day believers in the seclusionof females. 


Religions discussions were carried on without the least interference 
from the state. The rulers were quite catholic in their religions outlook, 
ind though themselves Saivites they seem to have been proud to see 
their capital developing as a renowned centre of Budhistic studies, In 
carly days of the Maitraka power the Buddhism which found favour at 
Valabhi was of the Hinayana variety. But in the 6th and 7th centuries, 
viz, in the heyday of Maitraka power the chief form of that religion, must 
have been Mahayanic. We kave the testimony of Hieun Tsiang\’) who 
speaks of the monks Sthiramati and Gunamati, the two known champions 
ofAbhidharmma or the begining of Mahayanism. Ina good manycopper 
plates of the Maitrakas, there are direct references to the bathing of the 
Bnddha images. A copper-plate of Dharasena records a grant made to the 


pee monastery which was intended for the Mahayana monks staying 
ere, 


But this should not be taken to imply that Brahmanism was on the 
‘verge ofdecay. As we have noted already, like his ancestors Dharasena 
himself was a practising Saivite. Bhartrihari, (5) the author of the famous 
} Bhattikavy or Ravanavadha, wrote his work under the patronage of 
Dharasena IV. Zhe Katha-Sarita Sagara®) hasa story of a Brahman youth 
of Antarvedi, who was sent to Valabhi for higher studies, though centres 
a i Benares were not fer off. Similar instances of learned Brahmanas from 
tty migrating from one place to another are not wanting - a cireum- 
cal a which leads one to conclude that interest in Hinduism and other 
ee activities connected therewith did not flag. The reason “4 
ey i that the state not being confessional, the various religions coul 
/ Slop their activities unimpeded. 


Hot much evi is avai i administration of the 
Maj uch evidence is available regarding the administratior 
- takes. Their grants supply information regarding the leading office 


Bal Op. Git. P. 269 
“Ay Vy, P, vie 


Ob: Cit. P, 28, Watters, Hieun tsiag. 
os Tip. 45. 

7 ce 

NXXIL, pp. 42.43, 
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ze ot-note he wrote thus :-—* We expected naturally the word 
In eee bot the partly intelligible letters look wholly different from 


: i dministration. We alg es 
in revenue, police andvillage a oie | 
bearers in re 9 fo ane of the word suggested » (1) 


beare ane t * ; largest division corresponaim 

‘torial divisions viz, (1) Vistaya the | les Pond; 
Cee district (2) Ahara or acerca ' a aac J ( me Collection | 4 
‘ ding perhaps to the modern talnqua, \« athand of the road. _ i A *s historical note on the above couplet rungas f ay 
PP ilemsller enbediviaion, which comprised the village and its surrounding Mr, Majumdar's P sas follows: 
and lastly (4) Stadia village without surrounding territory. 


“pqjade 
‘pee 


“The sentence, without those illegible letters after the name of 


Two separate systems of land assessment seem to have preyaileg in ~ yoyati means distinctly as follows :-— 
q ” 


i i 5 Sair yi and the other of Kathi 

a and Kathiawar; that of Kaira by yield, an -Kathiawa 
eee In Kathiawar the measurement was by padavarta, while in Kain _ 
it was by yield, the unit being pi/aka or basketful. The latter system 
seemed to have prevailed through-out Dharasena IV’s kingdom ag igs Seen 
by his grants. 


Whoever will become King in future in our Bengal line (Asmad- 
anvaye), the dust of his feet am I — Yayati. That the different branches 
‘iota Kosala Guptas reigned independently at different places wag shown 

the othe Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XI, pages 101-4. It appears that a 

a mh of the Kosala Guptas became supreme in Bengal and Yayati or more 

ae ly his father Janamejaya, who was a scion of that family, conquered 

; reTikalinga countries and became the supreme lord of the Sambalpur 

Bgkich was an outlying portion of the Kosala-desa. Perhaps Yayati 
da not cease to acknowledge the supremacy of those who were ruling a 

t portion of Bengal, and for that reason called himself the dust of the feet of 

the Bengal King who might be expected in future to interfere with the 

gant, This explains clearly why we get the Bengali Kayasthas in the 

inthe service of the Kosala Guptas’” J.B. & 0. B.S. Vol. I p. 51). 


SOMAKULI KINGS OF TRIKALINGA AND THEIR CONNEXION 
WITH BENGAL. 


BY 
Mr. P. Acharya, State Archaeologist, (Mayurbhanj.) 


Dr. D. C. Sircar has written the following in his paper on “ Bengal 

and the Rajputs” which he read at the meetings of the Allahabad Session ; ae : 735 i he Calcutta Univer- 
i i tongr d in 1938 -— Inhis Orissa in Making pp. 173-5 published by the Caleutta U: 

ofthe Indian History Congress held in 1938 :— sityin 1925, Mr. Majumdar adhered to his previous findings and tried to 
‘ . ‘ oe in his ry in the fanciful way. 
According to the Jatesinga-Dungri inscription (Bhandarkar’s list Bennie theory i 
No. 1556), king Mahasivagupta I Yayatideva was lord of Trikalinga which 
he acquired through his arms. He is also called the full-moon in the sky 


of Vanga and is said to have seized G dé adha. Whatever be the 
value of these claims, auda and Radha. hateve 


the fact that his family has been called vamganvaya — 
has led Bhandarkar to suggest that Eile ofthe ing. “a Vangi 
or eastern Bengal. ") Bg at the family of the king came from Vang 


. es, on ; “ dia 
Then Dr. H. ©. Ray included this inscription i the ~ Dyna: 
Alistory of Northern India ” Vol. I, which was published in 1931 and ina 
foot-note at page 402 he wrote the following note of warning *— 


“In view of the importance of this inscription it deserves » ne i 
tiited in H, I. Before its re-edition it would be risky to form any. ee 
the origin of the Dynasty on the basis of the word Vanganvya which a 


4 ite editor describes the lineage of Yayati. For this theory see OM 
Dp. 174 ff, 


found eg to the “ List of Inscriptions of Northern India” 1 have 

the footnote 9 earbar after summarising the inscription has written ™ 

Bisieuite ce at page 215 that “as he is said to have acquired Trikaling® 
1s arms, he seems to be the first of his dynasty, which, 48 aw 


next epithet shows, came f ( 
é , tom Vanga (East Bengal)”. and ; ne 
he has given the reading of Molen dead Yonacvage 


in su — ‘Agsmad Vanganvaya kshine — 
ibsann thay yee anga found in line 3 of plato Il. From this tf 
Dr. Bhandarkar, © "8 Conclusion is entirely based on that ° z 


‘ Fs 
Ray very rightly doubted the correct reading of Vanganvay: 
Tne) vecePted the reading of Si/angavanga vimalambara purnachandra 10 
_Tne3 of the second plate first side.(?) 

Dr. Bhandarkar gu , Ri the suggestion that the Soma- 

‘ pported Dr. Ray for the sug f 
Roe nes should be considered separate and distinct from the ee hs 
a x but it is not clear as to how he did not take notice es Bes 
“tbove mente in the interpretation pf vanganvoya. It we Pee 
‘thal j at Dr. Bhandarkar introduced the correct reading of : angandayes 
) ita pit the 6th line of the inscription which follows sma iat sholat: 
Iidig jy, that this question escaped the notice of the emin® 


This theory of 
Bengal wag Byes 
inseription(2) ang 
as follows ;— 


a ae of Yayati, one of the Somakuli kings from 
deciphered th ©, Mojumdar in 1916 who edited frst 
® couplet following the imprecatory V® 


‘ 
Asmnad Vanganya 











ike Dr, Je to decide the centro- 
Tasyaham padaraj aH kale yah kaschit nripatirbhavet ‘Yetey M the tot ate ms a eS heve DOP Sis Ne 
Says 0, anaes prayata ?”, 4 alien, ms SH ARON 8 cai errs) 
s e fT, — , : i 
% TBE RS, vo ne 18, —_ * Bia 


RS. Vol, IT, 1916 pp, 45—59, 


ry 


Hf 
i} 
i 
if 


= ee 


1 
| 
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i friend Pandit Binayak Mishra forthe a 
onan PP line where he read esmad Damsakshon nm 
‘he published in his ‘Mediaeval Dynasties of Orissa” p. 107, in 1933 te: 
‘Thad the occassion to study the Jatesinga-Dungri (Mr. Majumdar's Muranjy 
mura) inscription in connexion with my paper on the Brahmeswara Ingcrip. 
tion of Bhubaneswar and I found that the reading of the text as publish 
by Mr. Majumdar is far from what is met with in the facsimile print of : 
plates, I am not going to give here all the improved readings of mine by 
T can safely say that Mr. Majumdar made a mistake in reading vanga fo 
vamsa everywhere. The portion of the text of line 3 of the second plate firs 
side may be cited as an instance where the actual reading is Sitamsu vamsy 
vimalambara purnachandra but it has been read by Mr. Majumdar as sitang, 
vanga vimalambara purnachandra. Yayati belongs to Somakula which his 
been written in this inscription as sitamsu vamsa and the epithet situmsg 
vamsa vimalambara purnachandra of this inscription stands for somakulatilake 
which is met with in all the copper-plate inscriptions of this dynasty. § 
there is no word vanga any where in this line. 


The couplet begininng with asmad vamsakshaye has been written after 
the imprecatory verse— “samanyoyam dharmasetu nripanam kale kale 
palaniyo bhabadbhih sarvanetan bhavino Parthivan bhuyo bhuyo yachate rama 
chandrah” and before “ itikamaladalambu vindu lolam sriyamanuchintya 


manushya jivitamcha sakalamida mudahritam cha vudhva nahi purusai para 


hirttayo bilopya”. So there is no doubt about it that this verse is one of the 
imprecatory verses of inscriptions. Let us compare the reading of this 


Verse with that published in other inscriptions edited by different authors — 


at different times and everybody will agree with me that it isan imprect 
tory verse commonly found in the copper plates of other parts of India. 


The following verges will show thatthe couplet under reference it 
precatory one and has no specific reference to Vanga. 


1, 


an im 


Asmin vamgakshaye kshine ye kechit raja bhavisyati, 
Tasyapade lagno ham mamadatta mopaharet ”.(!) 

a baa vamsa parikshine yah kaschit nripatirbhavet, 
asyaham padalagnosmi mamadatta nupalanat ”.(2) 


‘This verse is found in th 
Netta-Bhanja published in the J ye of 
48 not been able to decipher it correctly. 
3. “Asmin vamge parikshi 


he ye kaschit nripatirbhavet 
tasyaham padalagnogsm ae 


i sasanam na vyatikramet’.(3) 


4. “Agmad vamsa parikshine 


tasyaham karalagnosmi sa 
1, Vol. xxiii, Pp. 143, 
2. Ibid. xxiy p, 19, 
3. Ibid, xxi p, 96, 
4, Ibid, xiv p, 295, 


yah kaschit nripatirbhavet, 
sanam na vyatikramet.(+) 













a Vol. 


Whig Py 
“pf above 





ofMr. Majamdar can be cited. 





















3 ; Pa f 
padi copper-plate inseriptions 0 
R.S. Vol. VII. p. 113, but the Bditor 
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} is found also in the Khaira plate of Yasovarmadeva in 
thie iy 34 in which the word hasta has been replaced for sara 


< ‘A,gmin vamse dvijaghnopi yaschanyo nripatirbhavet 
My tasyapi karalagnoham sasanam na byatikramet”,(1) 


j, “ Asmad vamsa yadakshine yah kopi nripatirbhavet 
‘ tasyaham kare lagnah sasanam na vyatikramet.”(2) 


All these references leave no ground for any shade of doubt that 


- i *s reading of the couplet supported by Dr. Bhandarkar ig not 
fel but is characterised by want of historical acenracy. 


‘ reading of Vanganvaya many other fanciful readings 
ether In his paper on the ‘Taspikera charter of 
ka Rana Bhanja’ and ‘Kumar Kela charter of Ranka Satra Bhanja 


Ten) he picked up the reading of doudhapati (Lord of Boudha) in the 


gel-known form of order ‘manayati Vodhayat Samadisayat? and utilised 
ihe grant to prove his own pet theory. 


i 7 Somakuli kings of Trikalinga had no connexion 
It is proved that the Somakuli kings of Trikalinga ha 
vith Bengal and their dynasty never came from Vanga. The Brahmeswara 
insription relates that the founder of the family came from Trilinga which 
vill discuss in a subsequent paper. 


S0UTH INDIA AS DEPICTED IN THE HAMSA-SANDESA 
OF VENKATANATHA 


BY 


" 


Mr. ALN. Krishna Aiyangar, M. A., L.'T., Adyar, (Madras). 


; The great poets of Sanskrit Literature have been NAY eng 
“tthe srngara Yasa more than any other, of the nine ragsas or pomp : 
in types of srngara raga the Sambhoga and vipralambea, t . Kalidasa 
ct in the sandesa kavyas represented by the AMegha-dula of works 
me Hamsa-sandesa of Venkatanatha. These two oun other 
ata class of lyrical poetry by themselves, excelling oe ma 
; : Nehness of imagery and sentiments expressed. - oe and 
tis Work vi came in point of time, considerably Ie anes with the 
thaduta 
Me g 


© Hamsa-sandesa reveals, on a comparative 

»in improvement on that of Kalidasa, as though suggesting on 

‘tntiment would have been better expressed if it ape nonin may 

‘i iti which it appears in the Hamsa-sandesa. A few ex 

: of place in this context : 
if a ——— 





SSS. 
a 


S. Vol, If, 1916 pp, 167-178 and pp. 429 to 435. 





a 
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ja-duta ends with the line 
(a) Meg Kantopantatsuhrdupagamah sangamat kincidunah 
ame is expressed in the Hamsa-sandesa A 
The s Kantaslesadadhikasubhagah kaminam duta-labhah 








































Shee] » of importance mentioned igs Tj i) 
The first place of imp E ropatill) or the 
, e 5, 1st ucchvasa : am hills of the Tarai! eat The region further north is 
(b) Megha-duta - cag Pray comnacner ene ene ed bY uncivilzed hordes w co ne would look at the Hamsa 
Kamarta hi p > ine ae embellishments of civlise omen ca inthe art of bhru- 
Hamsa-sandesa ae ae withor or movement of the eye-brows.'") This region is followed by the 
Vislesena ksubhitamanasam megha-saila-drumaday 


hang’ jana of the Kannada and Telugu countries where the cultivation of 
Yacna-dainyam bhavati kimuta kvapi samvedanarhe, b Rab and Rice is important to note.@) The Tirupati hills form the 


 Jand-mark between the Tamilakam and the territory of the Vadugar 
pala therner. The shrine of Venkatesvara was frequented in those days as 
por now. An old tradition that the Kalahastisvara was worshipping 
a the form of Venkatesvara is recorded in verse No, 23. 





2, While Venkatanatha improved upon the ideas of the great Dost 
of India for all time he has also thrown hints in the course of his work 
about the geographical condition of the country through which the Hama. 
is requested to travel in carrying the message of Sri Rama to Sita, Hk 
hero is the well-known subject of the Ramayana.) The heroine is the 
world-mother Sita. The messenger is the Hamsa the descendant of th 
yahana or carrier of Brahma. The poet verily claims a high place for his 


work by the intrinsic merit of the subject matter, even if that alone te 
considered. 


$. The Tundira wandala is called mahitam mandalam,>) the eminent 
mandala and comes next in order. In that country is the Satyavrataksetra 
orkanci. This is the centre of interest to the poet. He devotes: eleven 
‘foxes (in a collection of 110 verses) to this particular ksetra which is signi- 
fant and enhances the value and importance of the place in contemporary 
jistory0) An examination in detail of the description of Kanci is worth 
come trouble. 


8. To the historian the sandesa type of kavya is of particule 
interest. The messenger has to be informed of the route he has to follow. 
Incidental references to names of cities, countries, rivers, the manners ani 
customs of the people inhabiting the country are mentioned whichate 
valuable to the historian. Venkatanatha the author of the //amsa-sandest 
had travelled throughout India during the most troublesome period of her 
history from the Himalayas to the southern most parts of India from 
Benares to Srivilliputtur and Alvartirunagari and Tirukkurnngndi?) and 
must have had personal knowledge of the condition of the country, the 
routes to be traversed, the habits and manners of the people etc. Therefore 
what he has recorded in the Hamsa-sandese can be taken as actualy 
"presenting his impressions-which, if accepted, give the most valusble 


contemporary evi ‘ : : D : 
porary evidence of the times. We get such glimpses in the ham Fratyasannat sapadi bhavanat sadaram nirgatanam 


Sande ich it ¢ . i : 
ee ittinths object of this paper to record. Abhrubhange pyanatisubhagaih niscitangah oe 
4. Instructi Desanetan vana-giri-nadi-samvibhaktan vyatiyah 
Wide: Resiuenan mee Hamsa on the route to be traversed Rama “a » Ibid, verse 20 ; 
Western region and th eae him of two approaches one throng er Tksucchaye kisalayamayam talpamatasthusinam 
though nearer og her through the eastern countries. The for Sallapaistair muditamanasam. sali-samraksakanam 
view of the Homes anatisubhaga i, e. say not advisable from the point Kamatandhra-vyatike avasat karbure ques pine 
i A ) vanting ame aur vel 
falling in the Sa or easily travergable on account of the incessant uhyantinam madanakalusam maugdhyamasvaday 


7. It was a city filled with the best of commodities rains. | It was 
ywetberating with the sound of music everyday without interruption., ang 
sessed of splendour suitable to its name Kanci or the belt of the earth. (7) 

he Hamsa was to bow to the city with due respect. The antiquity of 
Tinci has to be traced to the beginning of the Krta-yuga.)i Apart from 














1. Thid, verse 21 last pada : 


Agre bhavi tadanu nayane ranjayannanjanadrih 
% Thid, verse 19 : 3 
Srutva sabdam smvana-madhumam tavakam pamarinam 











i . rhe der land between 
Tegion of the Sahyadri.(3 ; : to the 5 Probably during the days of Vedanta Desika the best music came from the bor 
The references t ne aaa ae) This particularly rere a ihe Telugu and Kannada countries. 
1. According to Pesca pas em the Hamsa-sandesa are all to the first Ucchvasa- re » Thid, om, 5 ;: os 
whose positi iP’ Governing the composition of . a dhirodaliae 4 Stokonmagna-sphuritapulinam tvannivasecchayeva 
the first rank ge (oi is unchallenged and ee oe Nig For 4 ee Draksyasyamt - Kanakamukharam daksina' manjanadreh 
the theme of Hams we the main factors. The Megha-duta has a certain Yakst ™ Asannanam vyana - vitapinam vicihastaih prasunan 
2. An all-india tou ssandesa is Sti Rama with Sita, : A % thig Nyarcahetorupaharati va nunamardhendu-mauleh 
ir seems to be prel : «sted Kash » Ibid, y ‘ 4 
and other fi Prelude for universal P 7] ja visited » Verse 25 
Sankarre Pes in North India, Sci Meche eo asP. Sri Ramanuja vis Si 


digvijava has 


vai 4 he Himalayas Tundirakhyam tadanu mahitam mandalam viksumanah etc. 
Ramanuja only Vedanta become classic pays went tieice tO. 1) ae : 


in the various works dealing with his 


» Ibid, 


$ » Verses 25 to 35; eleven verses in all. 
3. Hamsa-sandesa—verse 18 completed an all-India tour, My 1 verse 26 
Margau samyak mama Nanara 


Wathairupacitagunam nityasangitanadam ; 
ene, omer aksyasyucitavibhava bhusanam tatra Kancim 
iJ 27; 


‘Tamasidan ‘ ; wurdhna 
eS. ranama vim bhakti-namrena nv 
— Jatamadan ee ke dhaturicchavasena 
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.2) The author has particular re: 
tradition, Kanci has a history going back to the beginnings of robbers p ar reason t 


y one the country partly beeause of personal experience and paial 
century before Christ. It is a of Evoke Con a Me India Breas way Nis information of she, Aeneas to which the image of Sti 

and respected, as residence 1n a ©M  gnaranter (2) wag subjected in the days of the Muhummadan i ions. 
a Itis no wonder then that the poet devoted a tenth of hi “ ] ne eee 


i F image was being carried in this forest 
k in describing the shrine and tirtha of Kanci and its gre ace te while ie eats 4 astered Ge the Gena ei ewate ee was 
am of interest may be noted in passing. ‘The festivals in the shring te "The 


ri lirunjolai or Alagarkoil in the Madura district. 
Arulalaperumal or Varadaraja in which the processional image was tak thelr re oy to make its presence known till it Bt, see 
round the streets was ried Ae soa Ike aren tc toa of  flamsa the crossing See accomplished within the minimum time 
ry which has survived even to-day.’ 1e are’ © covered schrameva vyativah 
Be tnce to be traversed—of nearly seven miles,—e very time the Drees Sig 
sional image is taken out, must partly account for the speed of those hy 
carried the image on their shoulders. 


0 remember the 









u. The Pandya country receives four verses for its share.5) The 
‘nportant shrine of Sundararaja is noticed by verse 49.() Verse 48 
ohins a beautiful description of the way in which the women of the 
an try would welcome the Hamsa. They dress, their hairin a way that 
fourticularly attractive and unwinds itself. Braids of hair move hither 
and thither clearly showing to advantage the gems in their ear-orna- 
pent”) ‘Their forehead is tastefully decorated with the dust of pearls. 
These practices are noteworthy as revelaing the keen observation of a 
contemporary polyhistor. 


8. Curiously enough Vedanta Desika in refering to Varadan) 
mentions the vahana horse in both the Varadaraja pancasat\) and thy 
Hamsa-sandesa V. 27. \n the former is described the increasing degree g 
splendour of the Lord on the Horse, Garuda, syatdana or ratha ani 
andolika.*) One Campa son of Vira Cola. delicated in A. D. 1314 (Sik 
1236) a new ratha to God Varadara| Has the poet this in mind whenhe 
mentions the syandana? The dedication has inscriptional testimony ty 
corraoborate it. Iam inclined to take this as a reference to the ratha dedi- 
cated by the king of the times as that must have attracted much attention 
andimportance. Venkatanatha would then have been forty six years o 
age. Such an important contemporary event in the history of the temple 
of Varadaraja should find a fitting mention in the work of his devotee. 


9. Crossing the middle country, the next land-mark is provided by 
the Cola-desa with dense groves of date-palms and consequently black t# 
look at from a distance.) ‘The entire region of the Kavery is filled wit 
the trees and flowers of various sorts. The cultivation of the best varie 
of Sugar-cane in the basin of the Kavery is mentioned in verses 42 and 43" 



























12, Lhe country itself is very prosperous. It is studded with cities 
and villages inhabited by good citizens and comparable in wealth to the 
‘abodeof Kubera. ‘The fertility of the soil is well-served by the timely 
nins that fall in the country afraid of being imprisoned for default. The 
kings of the country belonged to the race of ksatriyas who had learnt the 
astra-vidya at the feet of Isvara. ‘Their country once suffered from drought 
which caused great suffering. By propitiating Siva one of them attained 
the power of imprisoning all clouds that came near his country and com- 
‘telling them to pour down their watery content. Remembering sci 
incident the clouds always took care to keep the Pandya country ae 
tied.) Stripped of the imagery the Pandya country enjoyed ea 
itthe time of the poet which he has recorded. It is noteworthy that 


po canathe hag not referred to the kings of any other tract im this 
esa, 


a 10: The intervening territory between the Cola and the Pao 
ingdoms was full of forests echoing with hamming sound of insects #m : 


We : 3 — 2 ae 
Cf, the oft-quoted verse mentioning the seven holy cites of India 


praia Madhura Maya Kasi Kanci hyavantika 
uri Dvaravati caiva saptaite muktids ah 
4“. Hamsassandesa verse 27 
Padvnionacn kartgiripateh vahavegavadhutan 

hyan renumstricasatayo dharayantyuttamangait 





a 





... 
bs Thid, vesse 47 : 

; Corakrantam tadanu vipinam colapandyantarastam 
Jhillinadasravanaparusam Sigrameva vyatiyah 


1 Trine tasmin prakataya sakhe sitalams te ninadan ete, he 
2B) Varadaraja-pancasat verse No, a Guruparam, rabhava, edited by Pandit V. Anathacharya, 1913, p. 148. 
, verse No, 48 Fee 
Turgga-vibagaraja-syandandolikadi . Ibid p, 
fhe ee ii ikamadhikamanya matma sobham dadhanam Ay See note 19 
. et ote 2 F 
"i on 
5. The inscription of © SMES, | F { amsa-sandesa verses 48 to 51 : ere 
the gift ma fee Pe foe col is edited in the E. /.5 UL. p. 72. This & This verse refers to koil which was the refuge of the Ranganatha mer ena 
of a single verse composed by Dh Tirwoattivur ox Little Conjeevaram: Uoubled times ot Fea tba sen ns Tt was installed. at Jinji_ for sop joe 
Sere . As . 
Tungasrlka saranmite sakay A Testored to Srirengam under the patronage of the Vijay on Bae see Gute: 
Asw sasvatannidm mrpe stiman ihe nna and his master _Kumar Kampana udaiyar ng 
Bats Pasar tava ae Viracolatmajah D i impara pra bhava pr 152-34, 
“i rist eee: EB 
dans aes ond viaje vikhyats dora tmsasandesa, verse 48 : 
6. “untrina Vanabhida prokfah (51 of 1893 ) 


e. Srastapidam praculadalakam  yyakta-tatankaratnam 
an Muktacurna-sphurita-tilakam vaktramuttanayantyah 
Tia, 

MM, Verse 50, 


Hains - sondesa verse 36: 


Tanai 
nl pritih Jenapadantho madhyamam langhayitva 
Wahasyamalan yahi colain 


7- [refer to the verses beginning with 


Tsdastranyadhigatavatam Ksatriy ; 
Srotoy: datha jana dam, and Sah sa supar 
‘egadath Janapa ; and Sp volsangat sapadi. 


oo ager ampere bee | 
in yayah paramalakaya spardhama-naia 
Punyavasaih Peaacsada manditan Pandya-desan 
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, in Sanskrit literature and inscriptions, 
“giant ae A story of the two rogues called Siva in Madhaee ie 
jieratar® “the Kathasaritsagara (24, 82 ff.). One of whom, ie, Siva took 
2 srrated we an ascetic and Madhava that of a Rajaputra, Rajaputra, here; 
the 22 PF anated a member of nobility. If Madhava had personated i 
obviously would have certainly attracted attention. This surmise ig 
princes va don going through the whole story carefully and on finding 
meaning of ‘a member of landed gentry’ fitsin better, wherever 
ee occurs in this story. And, in fact, C,H. Tawney has rendered 
japu by Rajput in the English translation of this Taranga. Other 
Baap OF din Taranga XXXVIII (verse 17 and 74), LXXIV (59) and 
mate 99 ) of this work may similarly be referred to, specially the verses 
xl Rojapuir ig used. Similarly Kalhana in his Rajatarangini uses 
oe not always in the sense of ‘a prince’ but some times of ‘ landed 
pen + Inone verse King Ananta is described as being followed by 
gen i ‘of Rajaputras horsemen, armed soldiers and Damaras’ ( VII. 360). 
fore Rajaputras cannot mean princes as they have already been specified 
He revious verse by the term iVrfatmajah. Sir Aureil Stein and Mr. 
2 4 Pandit, instead of rendering Rajaputra by an English word here and 
‘ngome other verses (VII. 48 & 325) retain it in its Sanskrit form, which 
‘nticates that they took it in the same sense in which Rajput is now 
tery understood. These works belong to the eleventh and twelfth 
enlnries. Some earlier references to Rajaputra can be traced where it 
(notes ‘a member of the ancient nobility’. In Valmiki’s Ramayana, 
Mrisanku is addressed not only as Rajaputra but also as Rajan in the same 
verse (1. 58,15). If Trisanku was a king, what could they mean by 
aidressing him as a Rajaputra ? Rajaputra here cannot but mean a person 
telonging to the landed gentry. 


13. One of the chief ornaments of the Pandya country j 
Tambraparnit!) the gift of the sage Agastya to the Tamil country, 
pearl-fishery at the mouth of the river is of puranic and epic fame,(2) Te : 

nee of the lotus in that river receives | special attention, (3) 

Fei eporninchainyal" also mentions the availability of the loins i 
region of Attazhanallur on the banks of that river. T he present river i 
few lotuses though at one time it must have had them in plenty. RY, 
feature of the southern most tracts of the Tinnevelly district is the Dresengg 
of the palmyra trees in such abundance that it has won the nick-name Fi 
the Palmyra district. It isinteresting that Venkatanatha should doserity 
the sea-shore to the left of the rivermouth as filled with groves of palmyr 
trees and other vegetation black in colour. 


14. The value of the Hamsa-vsandesa lies in that it contains information 
useful to the historian recorded by one of extra-ordinary intellectual 
equipment with power of keen observation and easy expression. Not ley 
important is the personal contact of the author with the various parts of the 
country described, during hisall India tour. The telling effect with which 
he catches hold of the peculiar features of the country as in the cage of the 
borderland between the Telugu and Kannada country or the Pandya women 
is only a true picture in spite of the poetic imagery. The historian of south 
India will do well to make a thorough study of the work as furnishing cor- 
roborative evidence. woven into the fabric of ordinary literature. 


THE TERM RAJPUT (RAJAPUTRA ). 
BY 


An earlier reference is contained in a passage of Prasnopanisad Vi. pe 
which contains the phrase ‘Kausalyo rajaputro’. The text by itself is mot 
ofmuch help in deciding the meaning of Rajaputra. So we have to turn 
o commentaries and translations. Max Muller has translated it as the 
ince of Kosala’ (S. B. E., Vol. XV. p. 283). This would have been 
hudtified, if the text had been Kosa/a-rajaputrah. But Sankaracharya in ie 
“tmmentary explains it as ‘a Ksatriya born in Kosala’. This is distinctly 
‘etter and natural meaning. The earliest reference, however, 18 1 os 
Aitareya-Brahmana (VII. 17). Here Visvamitra is addressed as pea be 
'yStnahsepa. It cannot mean ‘a prince’, as Visvamitra has been ap i 
_ tS earlier by Sunahsepa’s father. It cannot but mean here a mn ee 

Phinded gentry. ‘That Visvamitra was aman of property is ¢ear ¢ hip 
® fact that he declared Sunahsepa to be the rightful owner 0 


Miss Padma Misra, (Calcutta). 


Baer’ at present, stands for ‘The Hindug of the second caste 


ass of Hindus who claim descent fr. Titant attr al shi Devi 
Prasad Ji describes it escent from the Ksatriyas’. Mun 


; admirably. He remarks that “ Rajputs attach a grest 
importa F pee ae a be 
Hevena cated Possession of land, and their honour, dignity and rank 


Ce; | 
fate eae (Census R 


eport of Marwar, 1897, p. 18.) In other words 
mplies a el 


48s of nobility or landed gentry. 

Bi led ponies from the Sanskrit word Rajaputra, though the 
nobility. while bea Ra)put, as has been said above, stands for a ola 
ning of Rajaputra is ‘son of a king.’ BY 


€ principal mea: 
We shall try to agcertai 
ain here Whether Rajaputra was used also in the sont! 





1. Thid, verse 51, = Mmogeniture ( jyaisthya ). 
Muktajalair jani i F the 
janita-pulinam sukti-s . ; , a . ds throw on 
T ee puunaT i-santana-muktaih L . 2 records ‘. 
Path ee ~ divamiva Tattastamraparnim, bhajetah of ae goto see what light the ei  eratoe contain the 
Silappadikaram and Kiskindha-kanda chap. vy. also refer to the Tamil works ge; ‘ Rajaputra. Some of the Chany i 7 naka-rajaputra-raja- 
af ot nd Manimekhalai, c AUtygey, Samupagatan sarvan evaniyogasthan Meg fe f the various 0 
seed r on the Gay, ‘ yn’ raza, : i ist 0) ‘ 
Session of the Oriental Confeeniramohse - An Identification submitted to the wie : Holders, (pe, gies followed by an qxhagallye eae 193, 198-99 ). Prof. 
B The Tambraparni-makaimya, lig No et Utls History section. Be eine dies 7 Chaméa State, Pt. es AS, Vowing remarks about: 
c ‘ z q * * : ei 
5. Hamsa- sandosa verse 5 Se Advan Livny manuscript No. a tra, €discussing these titles, makes the fo » Wurther on he says 
Savyam tasyah kid tie how, Ibis a title of nobility or a class name “¢a gon or near relative 
PaeeGP a Twyla alma mali had already Line cao medera Rajput come to be nae of Hh 
‘amabdheh vivi f aso nandayirim Nobili? ad a i Rajpu i 
Draksyasyarat es datta-muktabhirarann “bility feady itke the madem x 


Boul s : : ion the meaning of 
~plinam Ketan paced "easing eeneral. (Op. Cit., p. 122). Inthis conte al, which does 


also to be settled. Vogel renders it by oleh 
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not seem suitable. ‘Some of the Rajans, Rajanakas and Rajapyy, 


Putrag »; 
i i hey by themselves conlq Tigh; 

appointed as officials, but t j could not ty ai 
esate Functionaries would be a_ better English mi egg, 


F ischa certain functions in regard for 
yogastha, as they had to discharge certain ae to the} 
Band: their neighbonrs owned. In any case it is clear that Rajang et 
were ag much concerned with the grant of land of the State as the Ry, 
matyas and other oflicers. We learn from these inscriptiong that thre. 


2 : th 
classes of landed gentry were known to Ancient ¢ hamba, But in Dane 
and in somewhat later times a different classification is founa, Tn the 


copper plate charters of Vallalasena and his son Laksmanasena the fol 
passage is generally found : Samupagatasesa-ra /d-rajanyaka-rajnicranahy, 
rajaputra along with the designations of other officials. Inscriptions 
Bengal, Vol. LIL., pp. 73, 86, 95, 102, 111). This list has two additional 
names and shows that there were five different classes of landed gentry in 
Bengal when the Senas were in power. Of these Rajans were the topmost 
and Rajuputras the lower most in the gradation of landed gentry, 


lowin, 


As the Rajputs trace their origin from the ancient Ksatri yas, it would 
not be out of place here to consider what the term Ksatriya originally 
meant. At present it denotes the second class of Hindus, which is far from 
the sense it specifiedin Vedic literature. Wherever Ksatriya occurs in 
Regveda it is explained as meaning a * king or ruler’. In the two verses 
(IV, 42, 1 & VIII. 56, 1) where Sayana takes it in the sense of a member 
of Keatriya caste, it qualifies Varuna and Aditya. As it does not seem 


probable that the gods had this four-fold social division, it is reasonable to 
take Ksatriya as denoting ‘a ruler’ in these two verses also. The term 
Which specified the second order was Rajanya and not Ksatriya. ‘Thisis 
eee the twelfth verse in Purusa Sukta (X. 90), which enumerates 
ied ivisions of the Aryan Society. In the Brahmanas Ksatriya begins 
s ates tte Second order but retains its original sense also. It is note 
ae ea these Words are used side by side as in the Aiteae 
definitely what K satriya meansaruler. Though it cannot be state 
Aat Ksatriya conveyed in Atharvaveda, it appears that it wis 
king as well as a member of the class, as can be seen froma 
+ study of the two verges IV, 22.1 and XII. 5,46. Gradually the 
meaning of Ksatriya algo deteri way i, : - 5,46. G we 
to denote the memb lorated like that of Rajaputra, and it b 
This is the meaning aieribae re royal family, nobles and their retainers 
thinks that ‘there belong to th foe a the Jatakas according to x is en 
and the ruling princely h e hattiyya clags the kings and their kine 
india, Trans. by Maitra Dp qo > (The Social Organisation in North: nf 
Vedic times. It wag only hig The caste system was not strict in i‘ 
rigidity, when Kantalya Jaia ts 4th century B. ©. that it began to acqul 
Bhandarkar, ‘ome Aspect own the duties of the four Varnas, (Dr. D- : 
have helped the developm of Ancient Indian Culture, p- 13), which mu 
Protecting might have fe ent of caste System. Governing, fighting ar 
strict division of labour. ee the sole ocenpation of Ksatriyas, aftert 
nObIH Ty Saste. ‘That its onigines ms Xsatriya began to denote the seco 
nobility’, Wwe have alten zinal sense Was‘a king’ and then ‘a clas 0 
signifies the same, Y seen, and it ig note-worthy that Rajaputt 
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gisTORY OF EARLY VAISNAVISM IN RAMARUPA 
BY 


Mr. B. K. Barua, (Gauhati.) 
(Summary) 


When Kamarapa came to be included in the Aryandom and how? 


he evidence of the Manu Samhita, te sg great Epics ete., are examined. 

ssablished supremacy of Hinduism in the light of the Allahabad Pillar 
‘Thee tion of Samudra Gupta, The testimony of Hieun Tgang and the 
v0 records of the early Kamrupa kings. Referencesto the senlp- 
Fe vopresenintions of Visnu and the temples dedicatéd: of the period ; 
a; of other archaeological antiquities bearing on the subject. 


THE ORIGINS OF THE MEDIAEVAL TEMPLE STYLES. 
BY 
Mr. S. K. Saraswati. (Calcutta University ) 


i i/pasastras”) recognise three main styles of temples, 
ever the Dravida and the Vesara. The deecrintions ae 
i{them are, however, rather vague and inadequate and it is not et ae 
ihe present stage to equate the descriptions with any of came a 
amples of Indian temple architecture. T he term Dravida ee oF ee 
fhe names are primarily geographical. The various ba so A a 
passages mentioning the respective regions in which the di re = 44 
Were current, though some of the texts maintain that all the ct) es ee Aa | 
fund in all the regions ( Sarvani sarvadesesu bhavantityapt os ine 
trudevapaddhati; Sarvam Sarvatra sammatam - eC ee R me 
Milable texts are agreed on the point that the Vagara sty : eo abhi 
nthe region between the Hiroalayas and the Vindhyas.(2) a: a aigle Wt 
‘otntry is well known and the texts rightly confine the ys hae 
t part of the country lying between the river Krsna an 





lh Mayamate Chaps. XIX & XXI; / sanagurudenager ue 
XXX; Zantrasamuccaya, Patala 1; Suprabhedagemas. Te ae 
(Kesara of this text is apparently a mistake for ros pom: mis 
Patala XIX; Kasyapasilpa, Chap. XXV; Silpara na, eee 
Nagarasya smrto desah Himavad- Vindh pomenn a ade anes 
devapaddhati, Silparatna. Himavad- Vindhyayorma Ras "3 
Yhutalam smrtam Nagaram sativik dese Ot. cies yrds 
Kasyapasiipa and Kamikagama. ‘The paapeley setieitics 5. Ge 
agaari (Nagara) style to Madhyadesa and furl ange 
ma Vairati (evidently of the Lataund Virata reg1o 
Styles: 


; Nagari Madhyadese tu Lati Late prakiritiia 


Dravid daksine bhage Vairatitu svadesaja. 


: jrati. snould, 
Form Ms, in 8. K. Ray collection Fol. 5 Lati anes Swish 
however, be considered as ramifications of the 
Was current throughout Northern India. 


2 
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SRR Sa ade a 
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ll study of the monumental remains would iney; 

a hae arpa that the temples erected in each of these two rant 
the mediaeval period admit of some common denominator, po," 
in ‘a0 round plan and elevation, and on the basis of this common doges 
ai ie temples of these two regions are sharply distingnishea fi e 
Fier. The Wagara and the Dravida styles can thus be explained With 
reference to Northern India and the Dravida ROSneSY and the characterigig 
form and features of each determined. The term Vesara, however, jg in 
free from vagueness. Some of the texts ascribe BIN ag style to thy 
country between the Vindhyas and the river Krsna,{* or, as some fe 
mention, between the Vindhyas and the Ag isbya (the location of which jg 
uncertain). Inthis region, or more properly in the region at one tiny 
nnder the domination of the Chalukyas, a separate style of temple architeg, 
tare may be recognised -a style that is known to the archaeologists 48 the 
*Ghalukyan’. This style, however, isa hybrid one~-a combination of the 
Dravida and the Nagara elements-and becomes clearly distinguished ny 
before the llth century A. D, Thus, with regard to the evidence of the 
monuments, the three styles of the texts can be resolved ultimately into two 
the Vagara and the Dravida. 


None of these two styles again can be said to have evolved its typical 
form before the 8th century A. D. An enquiry into the origins of these two 
styles requires a preliminary idea of the characteristic form and features of 
each, for which, however, the texts, as has already been observed, are of 
very little help tous. The three styles-the Magara, the Dravida and the 
Vesara—are always distinguished in the texts by their shapes. As for 
example, the texts are all agreed in laying down that a Nagara temple is 
quadrangular all over, (3) i. e.. from the base to the S/upi.\4) But this feature 
of the plan is so very general and common that it is difficult to consider it 
4§ a sure and distinctive cognisance of a particular style. In its origin every 
type of building may be found to have begun from a quadrangular shapeanl 
to have retained it, with slight modifications, until a very late stage in 
evolution. The octagonal and circular shapes, respectively of the Dravide 
ei the Vesard styles, are also too inadequate to be regarded as sure and 
Pea eee sie styles concerned. Under the oircumsbaiag 
Sretecn ct iis ton : evidence of the monuments themselves fo! 

particular form and features of any one of the styles. 


A study of the tem 


agreed, the M 


ples of North tani ; xtg are all 
igarasstylo ern India, in which, the te: 


: was widely prevalent Is two distinet featnmt 

one in planning and the other j Frio lai plansitde ale : 

os apne ays a squat 

— evation, In plan it is always 0a 
» Ssandgurudeva paddhati, 

2, Kamikagama; Tsanaguru, 

: terchange of the 

in the Kasyapasilpa, ig 

Sarvam vai caturasy 


Muladyasikharam y 
Samuccaya, 


4, Upanarstys; 
Stupyanineibarvantom yugasram Nagaram bhavet—Kamikagam™ 
ere stupi sim teen yan-Nagaram parikirttitam—Mayamale 
conf ith th ann 2007 ot he ithe and atl 
as ¢ ; , crownin ical 
© stupi or Slubika) of the Didie as ache mt 


Kamikagama. 


deva paddhati; Silparaina; etc. 
Dravida and the Vesara regions, a8 We have 
3) apparently a mistake. 


; a 
“Basraracitam geham smrtam Nagaram— walt 





it the shape 
(sikhara ), 


have <a beak) in the Puranas. On account of the prominen 
0 












am yat prasadam Nagaram tvidam—Silpar" ants 
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ber of offset projections in the middle of each side, which give 
almost of a cruciform. In elevation it exhibits a high tower’ 
gradually inclining inwards in a convex curve, for which we 


‘urved like the 
ce of the vigo- 
nasthe Rekha 


vith a num 


eterm Sukanasa sikhara (i.@., the Stkhara which ig ¢ 


parr nd unbroken outline of the tower it is also know 


rou : istributed over the whole of Northern Indj 

0 dely dis BLOVOE 10i¢ ndia the Nagara 
ar reitted to exhibit distinct varieties and ramifications in different 
st ‘ee conditioned not only by local factors ‘but also by the different 
Fer ot evolution and elaboration that each locality chose for itself. The 


ciform plan and the curvilinear are common to every mediaeval temple 
eiyortbern India, wherever it is situated. In spite of elaborations and 


qlifications in different localities, these two fundamental facts of a 
Northern Indian temple cannot be lost sight of and may be considered ag 
distinctive characteristics of the Vagara stylé of temple architecture. The 


projections on each face of the square plan each leave out asmull portion at 
tither corner and thus give rise to a number of projectings angles (asras) 
and facets (known as (rathakas) in Sanskrit and rathas in the canonical texts 
(Orissa, Which was one of tae most important provinces of the Magara 
dyle), In this connection it should be observed that some of the texts 
describe a Magara temple both as caturasra (quadrangular or square) and 
watasra.!) The latter tern has been interpreted as rectangular.) It 
sppears, however, that ca¢urasrayatasra of the texts should better be taken 
fomean ‘square with angles projected’ (ayatasra, i.e., asras or angles 
mide ayata or projected). This sense finds confirmation in the plan of the 
Magara temple; which on account of the projectins on each face, may appro- 
piitely be described as a square with projecting angles (catwrasrayatusra). 


The fundamental characteristics ef a Magara temple are hence the 
ttciform plan and the curvilinear tower (si#Aara) and the simplest arche- 
\Wpe of the style may be seen in a group of shrines that were in vogue in 
he Gth century A. D. The most representative exampies of the group 7 
ltmished by the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh (Lalitpur dustrict, C.P.)t 
‘ithe brick temple at Bhitargaon ( Cawnpore, U.P.)) Though belong: 
‘gto the Gupta age in its later phase, each of them presents a distinct 
istion from the archaic Gupta type of flat-roofed shrines in having a low 
itd stunted sinkhra, gradually diminishing towards the top, over the 
Huare sanctum. The sikhara type appears to be an elaboration of the 

“toofed temples of old, from which it differs little in plan and arrange- 
A The sigsara, however, is a distinct innovation, In ee: 
we atectare there is always an aspiration for ascending height and page 

ort temple of a date prior to the 6th century A.D. is extant po) 

Be ee ie Se se 

1 Caturasrayatasram yan-Nagaram  parikirttitam — Kamikagams , 
ayamata, 


Indian Culture, Vol. VII. pp. T4, 15: 


Cunningham ' Vol. X, pp: 105-10, 
» Arch 1S Reports, ’ : 

Pls, XXXIV XXXVI; Coomaraswamny, History of Indian and 
Benesian Art, p. 80 Modern Review, Vol. XLV, 1929, p. ONS © 

jl nerji, The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 146-152. 


ASR 5 ; logical Survey of 
India, Vol. XI, pp, 40-45 ; HUTA, p. 803 Archacoiagt . 


Annual Rezerts, 1908-09, pp. 6-16, Pls, IV. 
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the inscriptions!) speak of the existence of high and lofty: sikthora 4 ; 
even in the dth century A.D. cup, 
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‘nyravida style was current in the south (Dravid; daksine 

ia seul y in the Dravida country (Dravidasyo'cito deso Dravidah 

meg tha) roughly the fountry between the river Krsna and — 

yan earl ( Krsnadikanyantam),@) Characteristically vague and inade- 
yaku texts merely lay down thut a Dravida prasada should be octagonal 

e hexagonal) from the neck to the top,(*) or, a8 one or two would 

(go a the base to the top.6) But an examination of the temples of 


2 ; has discussed in detail th 
Elsewhere) the present author [ tail the yay; 
types of Gupta temples and only a brief notice of the sikhara type at 
reference to its associations with and contributions to the develodment 


the A-g rastyle of temple should be made here. ‘The sikha 


73 rat n, ar ate Be 
of the Gupta period provide a significant contrast to the ane : a Dravida country i sa to show that such descriptions are too meagre 
Gupta type of flat-roofed shrines and may be classed With th TD ahtogether to fit the facts. 


meuiaeval Northern Indian si#hara temples, of which they are Surely the 
precursors. The walls of the flat-roofed Gupta temples are Severely plain 
but the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh presents a new feature, apart from 
the si##ara, in the arrangement of three sculptured niches on the three 
walls, each as a sunken panel between two pilasters. These niches, along . 
with the projection of the portico in the front wall, appear to. get of 
the walls in the middle of each face, The arrangement of thy 
niches on the plain walls may be regarded as the beginning of 4 
device that subsequently develops into the practice of Setting 
forward the middle of each side, a practice that was characteristic 
of the ground plan of Mugara temple of later days. One such projection 
may already be noticed in the brick temple at Bhitargaon and in the Mahe 
deva temple at Nachna Kuthara (Ajaygarh state, C. P.), (5) the latter being 
slightly later in date (c. 7th century A. D.) than the Deogarh and the 
Bhitargoan examples. The sitharas of the two earlier temples are badly 
damaged. The Deozarh tower probably shows the use of corner amalakas () 
and in each of the two examples the projections on the body of the sanctum, 
either by sculptured niches or by regular offsets, have been carried up the 
body of the tower. ‘These two features constitute two other main elements 


of a Vagara temple and the recessed friez arati walls of the 
sanctum cella from frieze, separating the wa 


those of the tower, may also be found in the early ” 
eee st the Aagara style. The graceful and well-preserved Mabadert 
it ls at Nachna Kathara exibits slight convex curvature of the sikhara 
fn atl eet offers the nearest approach to a temple of the Magara style 


in all its essential elements, ‘T ; at 
8. 2 Sirpur 
(C. P.){5) contemporary to, or he brick temple of Laksana at Sirp 


only slightly later than, the Nachna Kuthi 
i ae y later than, the Na 

7 aes form of the tower which is not removed from 
period the aor With its origins and antecedents in the he 
the 8th century A, D. © emerges in its typical form and characteristics 7 


A study of the temples of the Dravida region, which may be found to 
Jong to one uniform type, clearly shows that the outstanding characteristic 
i ne Lravida style of temple isthe pyramidal elevation of the tower 
Ae ), which consists of a multiplication of storey after storey, each a 
Pi f the sanctumcella and tlightly reduced in extent than the one below, 
Bre domical member, technically known as the srufi or siupika, as the 
ee ‘i element. ‘This storeyed arrangement of the tower in gradually 
Bit tieges is a distinct individuality of the Dravida style that cannot 
By itso, though in the later phases of evolution the stages themselves 
become more and more compressed, so much go that they are almost masked 
ander a profusion of details, which came to be characteristic of the 
absequent evolution of the style. In plan the Draviaa temple presents in 
“inner square chamber as the sanctum and a bigger square enclosnre, covered 
md roofed over, as the pradaksina around. The division of the external 
valls into niches by pilasters is also a characteristic element of the South 
Indian temples. ‘The convex roll cornice with caitya window motifs, 
demarcating each of the stages, and the little pavilions in the upper ee 
may also be regarded as peculiar features of the sty le. The pillared ha 8 
mi corridors and the immense gopurams ( gateways ) are invariably 
isociated with examples that are considerably late and may be lett out in 
the present discussion. 


Many of the distinctive elements of what came to be known as the 
Dravida eile style may be found in a particular type of Gupta bags 
tehitecture, which exhibits a building consisting of an Inner ea ar f the 
Aeovered pradaksina forming a bigger square around. bximp ra) and 
\Ype may be seen in the so-called Parvati temple at Nachna Kuthara 

> ee “ 





Hereipas: ; ee 1 Aparajitapraccha. 

oir g Mae eytbaripr akasam—Corpus Inscriptionum Indi . Isanagurudeva paddhati ; Silparatna. 

Raa tiehigicon, 7 parse 80. » Kamikagama. 

vel, Setharapratima—Ibid., No. XVII, v. 21, No, XVIlh 4 Mayamata ; Isanagurudeva paddhati ; Suprabhedagama aay 
2 


8. K. Saraswati 
the Indian Society » emple Architecture in the Gupta Age, Journal of 


of Orientaz Art, Vol 5B, 
3. ASR, Vol. XX] ol. VIII, pp. 1465-158 


Samuccaya ; Silparaina ; Kasya pasilpa. 


Kamikagama ; Mayamata. 


— a ddhati that a Dravida 

} +P. 98; P ‘cal Surved he description of the /snagurudeva pa Dravide 

of India, Weste pao regress Report of the Archaeological Sut pe seit 
AIG, pp, 154-55. Circle for the year ending 31st March, 1919)" 60: Beech ot the Jeneeree 


‘ of the 
a8 general likeness with the early mediaeval temples 


4, Bargers, ravida region. 


248, 20g, lett Monuments, 


3 Temples and Sculptures of Indias ye 
% HULA, Fig, 180. 


. : we, 1919, 
452, Vol. XX1, pp, 96-97, Pls, RXV & REVI i PRAS Ty py, 


Typ Pls XV & XVia ; ACR, RLV, pp. 54-965 AIG, PR: 
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° oa 
: ral India and the Lad Khan at Aihole) 
the Siva at Bhumara(!) an noth tus, ood. in, two of the oxmnie i 
the Bijapur district. d the Lad Khan at Aihole) we find an Upper stat 
at Nachoa Sacedanyaeee the inner sunctum cella, is necessarily get back, 
which, being place aa are in some respects analogous to the storeyed 
Tuese storeyed struc elief, on the Audumbara coins from the Kan 
pavilions, mare “ae ie ey JX D.@) chat alle hows 
may. of oer the first time met with in t 7 ee es bret and 
buildings are les we find just the rudiments of accumulating storey 
in these Gupta ality receding stages, that form the nucleus of the 
after storey, in gra ma. The plan of the inner sanctum | with 8 covered 
Darvida type st (a ee particularly common to this type of Gupty 
pier Sail x the Dravida style. Again, the scheme of the division 
Waopi> wll f tho Dravida temple by pilasters and niches may 
- e a af re the peculiar device of enclosing the a ; 
have ate eRe f stoue socketted to pilasters, as we have them in the Lad 
Spe ee : an f shows the use of the roll cornice 
Khan at Aihole. The Lad Khan further s' ive achewne that aaa 
d with well-shaped castya arches—a decorative sche tc 
ed istinguishi E fthe Dravda style. Already then in F 
Pe ee naniating aes f eee of what came to be subse. 
ta period the distinct charac’ wha : 
ae fown as the Dravida temple style may De ee 
defined group or type of temples. ‘Line association 7) a pe 
i i vent that is still tocome. Bu 
Dravida country, however, is an ev t i D tier nee 
ida t le is an adap‘ation of the earlie: 
be no doubt that the Dravida emp ‘ 8 ee 
form of the Gupta temple, enriched further by new eleme 
of details, which may be said to be of local origin. 


Ver, such 


SECTION 2 


Ancient India, Part II 


( 711—1206 ) 


President 


DR. M. H. KRISHNA, v. 4. D. Litt (Lond) 


: hat 
With reference to the standing monuments, it has been pent he 
the three mediaeval styles of temple architecture uitimately re 


two-the Aagira and the Dravida - the origins of the ohare 
elements of which may be noticed among the varied forms of the ‘oni 
temples. At the same time it should be remembered that the reg 

definition of the styles is not clear as yet. 
ith century A. D, the two distinct 


Professor of History & Director of Archaeology, Mysore 


It comes later. Kven i he 
types occur side by side at Aiho che 
Pattadakal. The sighara and the storeyed forms of the Gupta period - ri 
types respectively of the Augara and the Dravida st yles-may also bere 
as elaborations of the archaic Gupta type of the flat-roofeu temple. ‘The bse 
Period may thus be said to have supplied the basic foundation of the § two 
quent Indian architecture, the history of which is the story of the and 
styles. the Aagara and the Dravida, with their various slabor ea 
{n this respect Gupta architecture Presents a picture, cor has 
to what we find in sculpture. In the history of Indian sculpture 
been trnly observed that the Gu i 


Secretary 


I. TOPA, bd Phil. (Frieburg) 
| ersity, 
Reader in History of Indian Culture Osmania Univ 


abad-Dn. 
af Hyder 

: : bta period marks the fulfilment of on 

tendencies, In the history of Indian architecture it is just the de ani 

and creative age with Unlimited scope for future unfoldmen 

elaboration, 


—___ 
Gol Mg se 


—hi 
— : 

lL. Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 163 i 
WC, 1919, pp, 57-58 34IG, pp. 142-45. Pig LL & 1V. 

4 HIT4, bp. 79, Fig, 148, 


‘ + 
Py Rigs MGs 17; Cunningham, Coins of Ancient he P 




























JNDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS, y SESSION 
(HYDERABAD, DECCAN), DECEMBER 194] 


ANCIENT INDIA Il SECTION At 


Presidential Address of 
DR. M. H. KRISHNA, M. A,, D. Litt. (Lond), 


Professor of History, Mysore University and Director of hi 
Archacology, Mysore State 


if ( q 
Later Ancient India and the Dakhan 4 


lam grateful to the authorities of the Indian History Congress for 
javing invited me to preside over the Ancient India Il section, which I 
mierstand comprises the period from 711 to 1206 A. D, In offering me the 
fice I believe the Executive Committee must have had specially in view 
the fact that Iam. particularly interested ina part of the history of the 
period, namely that relating to the Dakhan states and dynasties. 






a eee ie 


Later. Ancient ‘India; C. 550-to G, 1300 A. D. 


The demarcation of the period Ancient India II (711 to 1206) itself 
tedsto be reconsidered. It appears to be based on a foreign view of Indian 
History and not so mtich on an internal view. Jam inclined to think that 
tedate 711 A. D. does not signify any very great event in the history of 
farconntry. On or about that date no important state or dynasty of India 
iingnrates its regime or ends its career except the ‘Arab state of Sindh. 

tes which began two or three generations earlier were in the full enjoy- 
Unt oftheir power and it would be inappropriat to commence the period 
‘tena number of Indian States were in the middle of their career. It 





vail be better to begin the period sometime earlier, preferably with the 

Zoe blishment of the Chalukya power in the Dakhan and of the empire of ; 
os - KRISHNA, sua. or # Vardhanas’ at Kanauj. Personally I should think that the empire of 
resident, Section 11 Ancient India, Part 2). Ta 


, a Vardhana has as good a claim to belong to the latter part of Ancient 
Hie estory as to the earlier part. To correspond with itin the ae 
tar} aia an, We can conveniently commence with the foundation of the 
4 halukyan empire. So the date c. 550 A.D. may be accepted id 
Hea ot ely beginning a new epoch, since at least two great events 2 
The of ee the final disappearance of the Hun power from India Bay ri 
lou of ‘4 Vardhana dynasty as a factor in Indian history and the is cd 
rind he Chalukya empire in the Dakhan. Even for the co ue 
tof 1 date 1208 A.D. does not suit thoroughly. No doubt med 
i fe by Muhammad of Ghor was a very great event in ac i 
tren) ry. But the Dakhan was not conquered by the Muslims “4 
wt i Nerations more. So far as the history of the Dakhan is oH 
Minengg j omatest is to be dated frome. 1310 A.D. ‘Thus I fee! ime 
M Ancient India - II, Later Ancient India, the histories 
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. nig direction has been excellently done by Mr, 
cio tht nd Hemachandra Ray. The frame work ig there, but it needs to 
aja ith the flesh and blood of cultural and administrative achieve- 

perhaps from the latter point of view some of the smaller states of 


bout 550 A.D. to ab C.V. Vaidya, R. C, 

at occured in our country from about 990 A.D. to about the vo 
cae test. Pavan in the length of the period involved these seven eal 
would perhaps balance better with the twelve centuries of the. Preece 
i 


: é 7 P 650 B.C. to al 55 nts: iq, like Kashmir, Jajakabhuti and Bengal q 
j q which stretches from about 65 about 550 | nel lia, like \ gal deserve equal 
Imperial perio \.D, st . cal often the eg mate sis contributed at least ag muéhiton 
’ jon “ ires. Ifthey have not acquired wide e i 
slim conquest ten sreat empire ee se oe ete ee 
The Mu q alate a oy have often erie yi or to welfare and culture 

eritory they for them a place in history. The literar i 
Though it would be amistake to view the history of India dutiye biel has Rete of Sushwnit and Dhar, the avchiteatanal rant oa 
this period purely from the point of view of the progress of the Nati a ae 


della Kingdom and the general cultural achievements of the Palas and 
chan of Behar and Bengal are in no way inferior to the achievements of 
ey dynasties. As history is not merely a chronicle of the great empires 
m fale military achievements, as history isa record of the progress and 
ani thel < built up by peoples in times of peace, of noble social and monu- 
De ealfices constructed by them and the success achieved by them in 
om lds of literature and art, of philosophy and administration, the history 
Eicas gmaller states should be of considerable interest to us. So much 
igpends upon whether we take a political view of history or a cultural 


power, still the actual conquest is an extraordinarily interesting historig) 
event, particularly because of its great consequences. But it should Not by 
forgotten that the Muslim connections with India begin even earlier thay 
Muhammad-bin-Kasim’s conquest of Sindh, for the Arabs had already settle 
down as traders in the important parts of the Dakhan. The conquest ¢f 
Sindh by the Arabs was a matter of comparatively less importance to itp 
historical progress of the major states of India atthe time. And furthe 
the next Muslim invasion of India came almost three centuries later, | 
is doubtful if we could trace any continuity between the work of 


i vila inava Gupta, Rajas ra and Bhayabhuti, Brahma- 
Muhammad-bin-Kasim and that of Mahmud of Ghazni. Even betwom 9 1 eh col Piece i ee ne ee ee 
Mahmud of Ghazni and the conquest of northern India by Muhammadof gupta ae non achievement. of ‘hich nonthann. [ania enna 
Ghor there intervene more than a century and a half. The conquest of the monume 


. Nobrand of inferiority may be put on Later Ancient 
a the point of view of cultural history. The tradition of the 
‘Imperial period’ or * Karly Ancient India’ was kept up by it grandly 
mdunfalteringly. I am inclined to think that except after about 1000 A.D. 
inthe five centuries of the Late Ancient epoch preceding that date, the 
wlitical unity, military power and cultural greatness of the Indian states 
fg not inferior to that which ordinarily obtained in the earlier epochs, 
With the decline of the Gurjaras of Kanauj, the Chalukyas of Kalyani and 
te Cholas of Dravida or the Tamil country, there come in a period of 
miller states extending over about a century, during which the political 
nity of India and her military strength decline considerably. 


Dakhan was effected almost a full century after the foundation of the Sul 
nate of Delhi. Thus the Muslim conquest of India may be said to take place 
in four different stages, the first two of which are not historically of serious 
consequence, while the last two involve the real conquest of the country. 
The whole series of events is spread over a period more than 600 years 
Thus the Muslim conquest need not be taken as the primary fact of the 
Indian History until we reach down to 1190 A. D. Surely the events con 
nected with the Indian states during the period and their political and al: 
tural achievements deserve to be considered definitely more important is 
it is, students care more for the Arab administration of Sindh than forthe 
administration of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire, and the sack of Somanib 


has the appearance of being more important than the cultural achievemetls 


28 dia 
of the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas, Greater In 


Before that date, however, it was the period not only of polite, 

‘nd cultural glory both in the north and in the south of India, Mis ants 

‘seat overseas oxpansion both in Indonesia and Farther India. fa the 

“*defective treatment of Indian history to confine our attention 4 Pi 

i Soceurring within the four corners of British Indiaas. Smith en ates 

jitil writers did. No history of Ancient India whether of the = ihe 
104 or of the later one can be considered complete unless it revie 


The Northern Powers 


It is well know that the histor 


e known ae: 
vely less studied By the 3 


also called the ‘] 


' y of India during this Later Ani 
arly Medieval period hag been comp 
han the Preceding or early Ancient period which has bet 


mperial period’. The ya : ae available boliticay 5 ; lonies beyond her 
to us defini 5 ~* =f¢ vast mass of materials now ‘ahistory and cultural achievements of the co coat 
fallen aed Baves pa ie ane does not deserve the neglect to . We ae meee ” a study of the period BS a Fine, cin 
Crees : ern India there ig reag ror us to think @ only Fe ; ; i ja of 5© 
ca nntinuity of Indian history ig not ten in any way, For in the eS ily of 1° Political history of Champa and Kambhoja 0° Pt (oN noon 
epochs of Indian history ns any way. zi 


otan and Tibet, but also of the glorious monumen mind of 
orobudor. This would serve not only to ongse FOC nature 
fon nt of history the misconception existing about the rect picture of 
{hg nine €in the past, but also present to us a more Cort 


i Ya 
by periods of j periods of Imperial power were folloy {nd B 
Rihang aan Moree ae and the great Si ce ip Maurya 1 
ie lved ir fieaH or - isruption 
e for a time to had full lives and fell into disruptio . 


iz és 2 / Pa RES are rose 
guished itself ag ee pales. ‘The Gurjara, omnia 


extent of its territory, in the] he supreme power in the north. in of India in the Ancient world. 

‘orm: : € length of its life. i free eK tisti¢ : : 

to Maa can cultural achievement hes a eEBrY, sng ot appe y The Rajputs 
© been inferior 8 the Gurjara empire does not ig 2 


i tog A : 
time that a Proper history Me ate empires that preceded it. It 18 h 


= ; ns of the theory that 
urjara-Pratiharag is, warithen sue sp 


“ten as been made by some foreign historians ¢ irs fell 
i the fat) of Harsha’s empire the supremacy in political affairs 





ee eee 


na erg pee" 
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j ¥ f the foreign of th 

ds of the Rajputs. The theory of t r © Rajpy 

Pe cnusatclly disputed by many writers like Mr. 0, y, y, tye 
Pandit Gauri Shankar Ojha, and I believe that it has now been proved 


7 d Bidar and } 
f Warangal, Gulbarga an many other cA 
gals —— in history, which deserve an enduring name re 
soa cultural achievements. The Telugu or 4 - 


‘cal 8 ; ndhra country 
ri f i lit tern part of it and has been generally a unit by  itaele. Gai 
i lers of the post-Harsha period were in no way gubgtani por jes the C28! ; bie ut by itself with 
ign rg, Eve he nae Epa comes mor company ga Ie ete pe en. he, elena Mart hoe oa 
tury A. D. onward, so that, it ig incor: i ears to have € aka countries appears 
only from about the 11th cen ; : Tect ome AP thward to the extent of many distr 

arsha period as the Rajput period or even to tty hi read sou Ae any districts along the 

speak of the post-Harsha perio The rulers of the Dakhani stant ge Wi"? Sere into what was originally a Kannada speaki 
ine of India to the Rajputs. The rulers of the Dakhani states adri range | : : ’ peaking area, A 
em never knew that word in a communal sense and the pyj And me otal portion of the Dakhan extending from the Nilgiris to almost 


hoth in north India and in the south believed sincerely that they y 
Indians from the days of the sun and the moon. The foreign elements 
that enterd their ranks and were absorbed by them do not appear to hayy 
been more than a minor strain as in the earlier epoch of Ancient India, 


Tamil Powers 


; was in historical times and is even now Karnataka i 
vie Got Kannada language. Historically and culturally this one 
considerable importance of its own. Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar 
oe y. Vaidya who have both made highly valuable contributions to 
“40 tory of the Dakhan have attempted to attribute to their own Marathi 
sd fice people not only what is rightly their due but also what ig really 
jae to the Karnatakas. It looks as if they have almost declined to take 
a izance of the existence of the Kannada people except as an adjunct 
te Maharastra and of the Andhras ag an adjunct to the Tamil 
qantry. Some of the epithets used by Vaidya when referring to 
ile Kannada people in his Marathi works are unworthy of a great 
aholar, They conveniently forget that many of the great empires of 
te Dakhan were built up and ruled over by people who spoke 
Kannada, OC. V. Vaidya’s contention that the Chalukyas, the Rashtra- 
tutagand other great rulers of the Dakhan were all Marathas, is a historical 
nisappropriation and it cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. Iam glad 
that the role of modern Maharastra in the history of India has come to be. 
wellrecognised, so that almost a period of Indian history comprising the 
Kh century is often called the ‘Maratha period.’ But I plead for a 
itsiled study of the rest of Dakhan history. I suggest that with much 
litter reason the period of Dakhan history stretching from 530 to 1100 A. D. 
ty well be called ‘the Karnataka period.’ During this epoch, Karnataka 
tmpites followed one another in a glorious succession and by means of the 
Stviee rendered by jthem to peace, prosperity and culture, built for 
tmselyes such an all-Indian importance that their fame was international. 
‘Athe fame time it ought to be recognised that Karnataka and the southern 
pits of Maharashtra being placed in contiguity so very closely have 
aa before the Muslim conquest almost one unit in history. And a 
uit’ More often dominated by the Kannada speaking people ep : 
Brie petng people. I claim te aie pes a 
i ory, should be given its due place in the histor, 
a ati inhabiting 1h culture, more particularly inthe history of the Dakhan. Her proper 
4 population of 5 crores of people in feisthat of the leading power in Later Ancient India. 


Early Dakhan Empires i 

Nong the great historical powers which originated in the. DN 7 
Wed one another in succession keeping up their high idea mi 
Mustration and culture and trying on the whole to a 
© great garajya, three atleast had existed in the topeny eh 
; hein jy ttavahana empire, the founders of which are a Ohitals 
Mog dis ee’nd in the heart of Karnataka in the Bellary ane Ran 
oven ot flourished gloriously for nearly four centuries . bei 

most the whole of peninsular India and agood part o° HTS. 
hort time, laid the foundations of a revived Hindu ia 
and earned an enduring place in Indian history. te eae 
ho built up a mighty empire in saccession to the 





A general defect in the presentday treatment of our Indian history 
is to concentrate on the history of northern India to the neglect of the 
southern powers, Thanks to the labours of Tamil Savantg like 
Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar and Professor Nilakantasastry, the Tamil are 
has atleast acquired a place and a respectable one in the history of India, 
No history of India is now considered complete without a study of the 
Pallava contributions to Indian culture and the Chola administrative 
system. The Tamils have now no reason to complain of the neglect of 
their contributions. But I am afraid a sufficient place has not yet been 
given to the history of the Dakhan. 


The Dakhan 


__ Many general students of Indian history and even some of the 
writers on the subject are so very ignorant of the history of the Dakban 
before the rise of the Maratha power in the late Mughal days that they are 
not sure where it is and what it is correctly. Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar 
thought that it was identical with the Marathi speaking country and that 


everyone who lived between the Narmada < Cri ¢ e Marathi 
and was a Maratha, 1 the Narmada and the Krishna spok 


; The Hyderabad historians think that it is onl ; 

aoe a Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar and other south Indian 7 
Tangabhad: that it is all the country between the Narmada and the 
Aeon Sonee Mysore platean being excluded from it and toni 
ihe ae along With Madras. Geographers think that 
the East eee territory which includes all the highland betwee 
eee and the Western Ghats and between the Vindhyan range # 





It consi 
an area which j ray 


$ atleag| 5 ‘ ; 8° 
ges of Marathi east one-fourth of India and speaking the great Jangh 
these people an 


» Telugu and Kan ; ts of 

js annada. The historical achievemen's " 

e comparatively little known, except only “ond chapter of ; 
tthe lead of the valiant Marathas iD 

tury they subverted the Mughal empire and built up * 
large part of India. It is unfortunate t 
or little ahaa to the layman primarily for the Mar 


, d for 
the earlier hist I may be pardoned if today 1 plead © 


fA 
foll 





8 of power and culture in the Da 
te contains in it Paithan and Mal 


itina 
‘Dy 
Ta 


erabad sta: 

































































¥ ‘ rtion of central and northern India and buil 
congusted Bos characteristic of the Gupta period. " The vest of ths bd the 
jlateau, comprising the Kannada country or Kuntala, developed ; - 
Kadamba empire which stood for the encouragement of Aryan cuties 
the Dakhan. We have now definite epigraphic proof to sey tha a 
Kadambas used a highly classical style of both Sanskrit and Kannada, 


aa xisting among the earlier Karnatak: fe 
orga! a eakya the Rashtrakuta and the Salsa Caine ives namely, the 
podam! them into one great historical unit and regard Pripcid aca 
combine led over by three different dynasties from three aie 
oH gant centres. The dynasty and capital changed, but i eae ancagst 
ey serious change. The great Karnataka empire Pere else was 
here tally deserves to be recognised as an important factorin Indie nee 
ia th of life extending over six centuries, its contributions t he meee 
ect the least its spectacular military achievements and adenine ee 
Pnoy win for it the foremost place in the history of Later NG) nent ere 
afice vo farther and I claim that the Karnatakas during this ane ae 
ee ition of establishing their hegemony over the partie - f Indie 
ii that they wielded such power and influence ag had never fallen tithe 
jotof Vardhanas or the Gurjara-Pratiharas or of any other Indian empire of the 
period. Verily during this period the Karnatakag established their imperial 

- over practically the whole of the Dakhan including the Tam} 

gvay over pract ; ‘he | neluding the Tamil, Telugu 
“and the Marathi areas, founded their minor dynasties in Gujrat and Kalinga 
ind occupied the throne of Bengal and of Nepal through Karnataka families 
pide the rulers of Kanauj not only fear their power but also feel proud of 
“their matrimonial and other connections with them, the Karnatakag became 
the leaders of India to such an extent that Harsha the famous ruler of 
Kashmir is described in Rajatarangini as having been considerably influenced 
by Karnataka customs and fashions. Surely this period wasthe most glori- 
msepoch of the Kannada people backed of course by the Marathas, Andhras 
ind other nationalities of the Dakhen and it is possible to take the view 
that a good part atleast of this period, namely that connected with the 
‘Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas and their immediate successors may well be termed 
the Karnataka period of Indian history’. This may be done with as much 
inth atleast as the term ‘Maratha period’ can be applied to the 1Xth century 
Mlcomparatively the Karnataka achievement was much greater in time and 


one Karnataka 


Chalukyas of Badami 


In the period under review we ought properly to include the 
history of the Chalukyas of Badami. Thanks to the evidence of Yuanchiang 
and of the Aihole inscription, the power and strength of this empire hy 
een recognised. As random instances of its contribution to culture the 
art of Ajanta and the cave temples of Badami may be sufficient. Thy 
Badami Chalukya empire flourished uninterruptedly for nearly typ 
centuries and lived much longer than the duration of the Vardhana empite 
of Kanauj. Its eastern branch developed into the Hast Chalukya kingdom, 
which along with the Kalinga Gangas and the Kakatiyas became the pride 
of the Telugn people. 


The Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 


More is known about the Rashtrakuta empire today, thanks to the 
labours of Dr. Altekar, than of the Chalukyas. The controversy regarding 
the origin and nationality of the Rashtrakutas has, I hope, been finally been 
set at rest by his work. In my humble opinion, the early Rashtrakutas of 
Vidarbha belonged to Maharashtra and the great Rashtrakutas of Malkhed 
spoke Kannada, encouraged Kannada literature and used Kannada as thelr 
official language. Their Kannada and Sanskrit inscriptions are found spreti 
not only over the Dakhan but also over Malva, while not even one recotl 
of theirs isin Marathi, and Malkhed is situated in a purely Kannada speaking 


eae a \ ag it, in intensity and quality. 
loa ae . imagined that the Marathas of the northern fine BAGS CUI Uy 

nformed part of the Rashtrakuta forces, which conguered tt ™ 1st 
vast empire. But their position + ‘de ba REE Yadava Empires 
Karnatakas Glagea Position was definitely subordinate, Jus' : 


a subordinate part in the days of Peshwa occupation 

«. a ays of the Peshwé 
ined India. To the Rashtrakutas we owe the architecture and art e 
ag good < TIES of a great classical literature in Kannada and the prospett) 
rovernment of the Dakhan during the two centuries of thelt™ ee 


It is true that after the fall of great Kalyani Chalukya empire and the 
‘ti of the Kalachurya dynasty the Dakhan broke up into three parts com- 
Msng the Kakatiya or eastern region. the Yadayva or northern region 
* the Hoysala or southern region. Of these, while the Kakatiyas brought 
ty Telugus, and the Hoysalas wer undoubtedly Kannada, the Yadava of 
f a Were a Kannada dynasty related to the Chalukyas, who settled down 
Tie! and ultimately became identified as the rulers of Maharashalr. 
\ 4 84 notorious fact that the Yadavas have left for us an immensely 
her ee of inseriptons in Kannada than in Marathi, and Sha a 
A “eae of their kingdom comprises the eastwhile Chalukya terti ory 
“Tally sinada speaking people. The Karnatakas claim the Yadava Sonne 
aes the Marathas. Just as happened in northern India in a ied 
om -D. so in the south in the 13th century, the Hindu rulers stoo ae 
at stat ach other and could not combine their forcesto defend theirsw dee 

+ e/tom the hands of Turkish Muslims. ‘Thus the Dakhant pone a 
Om 0} ® aggression of the Sultanate of Delhi, one by one. | ise 
ik # Part of the Dakhn was wrested from the Muslim, it 


Kalyani Chalukyas 


hundred ye; yas dominated Gujarat and Dakhan for another iwi 
= aE pad became famous by the cultural contributions of Chaluky® 
Ranna. Trroniiadiy ee and Bhaskaracharya, of Bilhana, Pamp# “a 
people more dian 1, Aad Were a Kannada dynasty backed by the Kant 
province of thei a Maharashtra playing a secondary part as the not : . 
Thenbire. It is a moot point for consideration in the histot 


of the Dakhan whethoy > ; in 
successsion to the ieee Kalyani Chalukyas who built another ont ty 


moling over Practically the pepe considered to be another 4Y 


The later Chaluk 


The Karnataka period 


ideale tt inclined i Pee: ‘tyenttder the leadership of the founders of the Vijayanagara 1 
ideals and tra ditions eh Os ite continuity of language, nation 34 av hich is Aoanla nied cne of the most heroic and mee an 
administrative system and the ion, c° history of the opposition offered by the Hindus to 70" 


Sas mainly the effort of the Karnataka ‘Thongh not in the 
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oO +. survey of their territories particular) 
a opis ove earnest and thorough - going perry & 
an ade available to the world of scholars a proper history of th 
am could not be written. The world of scholars ig grateful to the 
ii ci Government for the great interest they have evinced in the creas 
: ban study of the great monuments of Ajanta, Hora and Bidar and 
ville aliection of inscriptions belonging to the Muslim period, But ag 
“ ease of modern Egypt and Iran the present-day Hyderabadi should 
Bs de in the the past of his country, and in the achievements of hisand 
pati realise Well that the history of Hyderabad did not begin when 
ae and valiant Asaf Jha founded the present Nizam’s State or even 
a din Khilji took the fortress of Devagiri. Hyderabad has had 
ypimmensely greater ee ee aoe the Arab khalifs were ruling at 
Tugadad, their greatest friend was the Rashtrakuta Vallabharaya of Malkhed 
“yho was considered to be one of the four greatest emperors of the world. 
jfan earnest, thorough and quick survey can be conducted by Hyderabad, 
[feel that at least five thousand lithic records could be copied and publi- 
head and on this basis a fuller and more up-to-date history of the’ Dakhan 
ould be written up. 


The History of the Dakhan 


Therefore I consider that an up-to-date history of the Dakhan giving 
ilits states, old and new, from the Satavahana to Nizami, their due position 
inthe political and cultural history of India is a great desideratum. Perhaps 
gme research monographs on its various empires may have to precede its 
jrolnction and I believe this work could very well be taken up by the 
fre Universities concerned, namely Bombay, Hyderabad, Andhra, Mysore 
ni Madras. Just asthe works of Dr. Krishnaswami Iyengar, Mr. Nilakanta 
istry and other scholars have won for the Tamil country its due place in 
ilian history these monographs may be expected to prove Dakhan’s claim 

abetter place in the annals of our land. 





in the southren 
lf this material 





tg territory atleast in the excellence of its administration any . 
Pee Gariovoments Vijayanagara has i hate iF place in Tndian ie ily 
second to no other empire and all India cou pa be prond of it, me 
the great days of Maratha supremacy over In ia the power that stemmel 
tide onthe south and proved its great rival was Mysore, ODCE again 
Kannada power. Even during the mediaeval! period of muslim TUL, the 
Bahmani empire and its succeasors the Shahi states deserve to he Dette 
known, since they first set the example of the caltural and religions amity 
and progress which was so successfully adopted by the mughal empire, 
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Both by reason of the achievements of Marathas and of their prede. 
cessors and the fact that Hyderabad is the only remaining remnant of ty 
the Majestic Mughal power of India and the true inheritor and also by reas, 
of the fact that Hyderabad and Mysore are the two greatest historical. 
relies of the Muslim and Hindu powers that ruled India in the centuries of 
her freedom does the history of the Dakhan deserve an adequate place jy 
the general history of our country. Politically, being circumscribed by 
the seas, the historical powers of the Dakhan might not have been able tp 
command such large territorial patches of colour as some of the northem 
| ones did. But the empires which produced Ellora and Ajanta, Sankan 
Hic} and Ramannja, the Rashtrakutas and the Marathas can very well claim 
} with pride their proper place in the attention of the Indian people. 










































Paucity of materials 


__ Perhaps the remark may be made that scholars are not taking sit 
ficient interest in the history of the Dakhan for want of adequate literature 
on the subject. It must be confessed that inspite of what Bhandarkar ani 
Fleet wrote 60 years ago and the publications of Rice, Narasimhachat, 
Dubreuil, Vaidya, Moraes, Altekar, Saletore and other writers, the history 0 
the Dakhan has not yet received sufficient study or publicity. More 
eee and other historical works would perhaps have poured in by 
hinebig but for the fact that even a considerable amount of the origistl 
and still avail untapped. The literary sources though not prolific ej: 
D _ evailable both in Sanskrit and in Kannada. It is the duly? 

hakani scholars to work up these sources, 


The full history of Later Ancient India 


Itis only after such a history of the Dakhan and a cultural history 
Nthe Later Ancient north India are written up that we shall be in’ 
tition to take a view of the various Indian states of the period in their 
‘let perspective, estimate their contributions to political and al 
“ory and assign to the period its proper place in Indian history. I ie 
1 tat When this is done it will be found that the Later Ancient he 
muding from about 550 A. D. to the Muslim conquest forms i bit 
ombay Gover Mtveyed for inscriptions. We are grateful '© chts and in the glory of its political traditions ®! a 
College at Pacis for founding the Research Departments of the ery od “84 chapter in Indian history as any other ponents “i ee 
Institute has beg the Kannada Research Institute at Dharwar ane the other hand, including as it does, the eet it would 
Scriptio: nest to survey the southern distr a euler States, the vision of Indian history prese? see tte past. 
of Madras one nand manuscripts. Ag for the Kanarese insctiP jan l real and more true to the proper nature of our coun rs story of a 
ady been published in the soutt a Rot do to produce an artificial history comprising only the . pub it 

oking forward eagerly to the publicatit! ‘fi be also easy ; 


Epigraphic survey 


sol ser peedng period of history has mainly to be built up Bs 
i ces, and ¢ where a proper search has bee 


aN ae _Mysore State, which has a7 
been insufficiently ¢ ousand inscriptions. The Bombay Provine® i 


ties and we are lo 


es. It may be ver leasant, it may : 

ume, ‘ a e ver e ry : eht ti 
has made the erat 4 ad area in which the collection of inser i ; nf historically Bice, The vag picture of Indian sas pens 
Dakbani empires nam: I regress is the homeland of many of the F ie eecount of the bigger states and the smaller ones, of the: oe wa 
if I should make. ely the Hyderabad State. It will not be out of P *t the try’s history 18: 


eS “lt vay : . oun 
® an appe er ment : ; ssals for the primary interest of our ¢ 
of Bis Exalted Highness al on this important occasion to the Gover f Be opinion, the tore of hes culture more than 


t } the story of her 
“the Nizam of Hyderabad to take up the WOM powers or of the founders of her larger empires 
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, art from the history of the states and their achievemey ie 
rok a ais raniniers and eee aa Sean rie Ms Seientige the 3 
ie a Oat es eel people has to be discovered ode i (Ancient India, Part If, jas 
Pcl. Here is a vast field of oat for ms Pee of Sin , 

: i archa vist 9 r - ’ : 

Untad Foe onan TU caeaae ie, en The first meeting of the Hees 7 held under the Pr 
"a eat nice and: storehouses of historical material which ny pn Mt H. Krishna, My ae =e oA 22nd Rehabs 1941 at 1 
tik een oils scientific excavator numerous gems of historical truth, following papers were read and discussed ;— 
Te Pauhte and fields of Suvarnagiri and Paithan, of Banavasi and Badan, 
of Manyakheta and Kalyani, of Warangal and : Vengi, of Devagini an 
Halebid and numerous others await the spade. If the explored field is 
there is a vaster area yet unexplored explored. Jt is only Several schoolgof 
scholars working for many years and co-operating that can build Up for us 
the lost history of the Dakhan. 


Proceedings of Section Il. 


ei) ©{0)>) | 


esidentship of 
1A.M. ‘The 


The Age of Chauhan Prithiviray by Dr. H.C. Ray ; Mr. B. V. Kriehna 
uo aud the President discussed it. i V. Krishna 
Islam in Malabar by Mr. K. V. Krishna lyer ; Dr, Ray, Dr. Topa and 
the President took part in the discussion. 

To summarise, I may state that I have tried to explain in my addres 


Fresh Light on Gharapuri by Mr. Bhava 
the following points :— 


: ; ; it was discussed by the 
President who threw some more light on it. 

1. The period Ancient India II may well be termed Later Ande | The Title of Asvapati in the Inscriptions by Mr. Kalipada Mitra ; 
Tndia and be assigned the period 550 A. 1). to the Muslim conquest. Dr. H.C. Ray elucidated some ofits obscure points, after which the sectional 


2 meeting was adjourned. 


2. Since the victories of peaceful administration and the value of 
spiritual, moral, intellectual and aesthetic advance are not less renowned 
than war, cultural history should be given its due place on an equality with 


On the 23rd December the section resumed its activity at 9. 20 A. M. 
political history. 


when two papers were read and discussed. 
: 

3. The Dakhan should'beigiven a hetter representation in the History 
of India than is the vogue at present. J am not blind to the importance of 


the history of northern India, but I claim that the history of the Dakhanis 
also equally important. 


Ancient India from Arabic Sources by Dy. Hamidullah. It was discus- 
‘el by Prof. Potdar, Dr. Tripati, Dr. Chaghtai and the President. 


Pre-Kadamba History of Goa by Prof. G. M. Moraes. 


4 The Karnatakas who oceupy the central part of the Dalhan atl 
built in the pasta large proportion of its famous empires should be given 
due credit for their own achievements and not be relegated to the position 
of an appendage either of Maharashtra or of the Tamil country. 


} _ As the other member who sent in their papers did not attend the 


milion, their papers were taken ag read. ‘The meetin gofthe section then 
time toa cloge, 


I, TOPRA; e 
Sectional Secretary Das 
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. 
“ANCIENT INDIA FROM ARABIC SOURCES 


n 


The refugees assured him that theirs wag a = : 
could easily conquer it since the discontented saree eee 
would gladly came to help their liberators, ‘The Raja inten a 
fgees pending investigation of the truth of what the sab 


i a yaaa OS y had j 
gent spies to Palestine by sea route, in disguise of traders eed 
uerenandise- They came in Jerusalem across specially discontented wane 
m 


; King Usa had imposed a strict moral eod 7 : 

npot ihe spies, the king did not interst himself in te ee - ae 
a8 they had no offer for sale if possible, and for gift if necessary, ‘For 
ot king was in search of lasting and imperishable riches, The spies found 
very little army in the country, but were assured by the people that the 
king had a most powerful arene in heaven who always came to his help. 
“The polytheist Indians could not or would not understand the implication. 
Yor even Raja Zavan), who carefully sifted the information brought by the 
spies: There was found some exaggeration in the assertion of the refugess, 
and so they were beheaded. Yet the Raja was attracted by the apparent 
ase With which he expected to conquer and annex Palestine. He collected 
therefore a hnge army from h ome country as well as from contingents of 
jis vassals of Turks and Persians and even from Gog and Magog. The 
helpof the feudal lords alone swelled to eleven lakhs strong, including 
avary. The home army had numerous elephants, mules, slave girls and 
allthe pomps of a King of the whole World. When they camped near 
Jesalem, the huge forces of Raja Zaranj terrified the Palestinians beyond 
description, yet their king consoled them and firmly believed in the help 
ofthe heavenly God, against His polytheistic enemies. The Raja sent 
ultimatum, and he mocked over the idea of any possible Divine radeon 
‘aginst the great quantities of men and material he had amassed. At first 
the Raja felt ashamed to attack on the handful of Palestinian army, yet infuri- 
ited at what he considered the arrogance of King Usa, he ordered his army 
tocharge. Presently the angels ( Zabaniyah ) came to the help of the 
monotheistic king, and not only protected him and his people from the 
“imows of the Indian army, but on their turn they simply massacred the 
‘liter by their missiles. ‘Ch» Raja lost heart and fled to the coast with only 
Q lakh of soldiers who prepared their boats and tried to escape by sea. But 
i pa noone Swept over the Mediterranean, and the whole army ee 
Thee eck not sparing even the Raja Zaranj. ‘The joy of King Usa was 
amtised by the untold riches made booty, which his people took three 
Months to handle and transport. ( Labariy Annades,first series, pp.620-07, ) 


bul The Mention of Indian navy persists down to eye foe 
nee istori j f He “hear modern Basra, was called in those days the Gateway of India. 

died in the aly. ae eens historian of the A rabic language a Ne Tranean governor oP he pantera province is said’ to have alnrae Bee 
fruitful career of literary fe. of Hijra, otters aa feet against cither the wea Beduing on land or Indian a, on sea. 
and more yo] P 7 8 history is published 1n % frou 'D: 2023), ‘Phe Persians knew Indian pirates very well. “So onte 
sources which are 7, Ee pie of information colle gives itation of edhe pear: : a 18 Eee een 
aoe ancient India be y lost to us. The many anecdo : aders whom the deputation named crows for their black colour. 
es are all gleaned fro Mperor asked which crows, Indians or Abyssinians ? 


BY 
M. Hamidulla, (Osmania University) 


Foreign compliments are often pleasing, and foreign recordsare a 
seldom complementary to local knowledge. During searches for things 
my particular interest, | came across many things concerning ancient Indi, 
I find, this source has so far singularly escaped notice of our historiang, Ido 
not feel myself competent to criticise or evaluate these data as I am Dota 
student of history. What I propose here is simply to draw attention of — 
specialists to this untrodden field ; and in order to attract their attention | 
I shall try to relate some of the more interesting of such data. 


India was known to pre-Islamic Arab in spite of the primitive condi. 
tions of their civilisation. The muiannad or sword made of Indian steel jy 
proverbial in Arabic literature. Indo-Arab contacts were mostly of com. 
mercial nature. Hence we find, on the one hand, mention in, Marauqiy 
(al-Azmina wal-amkina, ch. “ Fairs of Arabia”) and others that Aden wasa 
centre of perfumary industry which had markets in Sindh and Hind and all 
parts of the world ; and on the other hand, Indian spices etc. have given 
Arabic language many Indian words like guranfa/ (karan-phul) and others 


That the Indo-European commerce passed through Arabia in ancient 
times, does not seem to have been recorded in classical Arabic literature. The 
only solitary mention I came across is in a manuscript of Muhammat-bn- 
Habib (d. 245 H.), the Kitab al-Muhabbar, whose unique copy is preserved 1 
in the British Museum, He says (cf. ch. “Fairs in Arabia”) that the Arabs 
had organised and developed a system of periodical fairs embracing the 
whole length and breadth of the Avabian Peninsula. It was in thepom of 
of Daba, which was considered to be one of the two major ports of “Arabia 


in pre-Islamic times, port situate in Oman, in the eastern extremity of the 
Southern Arabia, that traders assembled yearly at the end of the month 
cles 4 transacted for a period. These traders came from Sindh, from 
oe from China, from Greece, from east and west, in short from ind 
. Ss ee globe. The author also gives vivid description of the modes 
© and purchase and other matters connected with the fair. 





ar Jewish or Persian stam p. The following fe 
™ the first four or five volumes of his Aunales 











tbh stories of how he 
mene tack : Jak was a tyrant of Iran. Among the many stori | 
of Indiang iene story, extending over cighteen pages, of ap Be ae 18 one which says that he had gone to India, for pan pot 
once upon a time ore i which even navies take part. So it is eee ita sf BY our Bieta ana in the cata oni ‘\inidun took possession 
sa. He took 48a Jewish king in Jerusalem. His 2a ‘ 


moaly ed 
Mil and established himself. When Dabhak hurriedly return’ 


Lan OF imprisoned him in the 

© propagation of mone ig ) fridun easily made him captive and imprisoned him if ed 
: “ome of the persecuted notables in PS of Dunbay yhare it ie nid the {Yamin Ona punish ‘ 

efuge with a Raja called Zaranj. Thig Raja worshipped em. >. 20 ae where it is said the ty 


i is 
and eradication €en personal interest in th hei 
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5 racial origin of Indians according { istori 
the racial origin of In ci & to Arabs, our bh 

T are also stories of the Iranean conquest of India. Accord el that the people of Hind and Sindh are Hamites being discon 
res Geiss reostved tribute from kings of Eig Tee a Qat, son of Ham son of Nuh. The same 
one bs 4 f 


author cities another 
share ; these rulers addressed }j nh, thority of Ibn-Abbas saying that th 
of the West and others. tae phy (Idem. p. 649-50). ree ( wetion vn ab ae Persians, the Nabateans are all] Semitic ret ne be " 
ea pater appointed a certain Kai-Ardher son of | = nist of S200, cai: oo 
another story, : 3: Jind. Once wh a 
vince of Sindh and Hind. Once when the goy, age 
Monermrfthe pice Die leak bud. wie rebelligh an pra Regarding literature, the Kalila-Dimna and Be 


_ p. 652-53.) Yet another story says that Annushirwan 
eh os and then dispatched a flotilla against Sarandip Ps 
Country of Precious Stones. The Persian army looted 5g island, Killed. 
the Raja and carried away large booty. ( Idem. p. 905.) Another stor 
says, when the Muslims conquered Ctesiphon (Mada, in), the capital of the 
Sassanids, in the year 16 H., they found in the booty several bags contalie 
ing coats of arm and swords which had once belonged to Raja Dahir anj 
Emperor Heraclius and were captured by the Persians when they had 
fonght against these monarchs. (Idem. p. 2440-47). 


dpa is too famous to 
ee discussion here. Many Arab authors, however a sive a curions 
regi nich is preserved even by such an_early author as 1bn-Qutaiba 
tt 976 H.) in his Uyunul-akhbar (vol. 4, p. 179). Tt 


j ). it says that once upon a 
ings of Hind, of Iran of Rum and of China happened to assemble 
ether Who, why, when, where or how, the story does not disclose, yet 


ites that it Was suggested that each one of them should say one dictum 
Teanting speech and silence) which he thought the most wise. One of 
them said : If 1 uttered a thing it became my master: if I uttered not I 
pustered it. The other ruler said: Sometimes | have repented over what 
Jhave uttered yet I never repented over what I did not utter. ‘The third 
jalerstid: I can more easily change what | did not utter than what I did 
ter. ‘The fourth and the last king said: W hy should 1 utter a thing at 
il; forit may do me harm ; and if by chance it did not do me harm, it 
yould never,benefit me either. 


The adventures of Bahramgur are much more picturesque in this 
connexion. Thissinew king went to India in disguise singly. He attracted 
there attention of alike clown and king by his daring exploit in killing 
frocious beasts. Once a killed a wild mischievous elephant, which had 
caused a whole country deserted. This he achieved not only single-handed 
but he carried the whole head of the elephant on his back to his dwelling. 
This brought him in favour of the Raja of India. Per chance a terrible 
enemy attacked the country of the Raja, but the promises of Bahramgur 
emboldened him to resist. As the Indians were not good archers and 
mostly they fought on foot, Bahramgur was able to defeat the whole army 
single-handed. The Raja was gratified. He not only gave him the hand of 
his daughter but also bestowd on him the country of Daibul and Mukra 
and adjoining territories in Sindh. And Bahramgur returned to his mative 
country pleased with these achievements. (Idem, p. 766-68). 


MUHAMMED BIN QASIM’S DISMISSAL AND DEATH 


BY 


Mr. S. M. Jaffar, (Peshawar) 


_ Onr authorities are at variance with regard to the mode of the death 
ilmad-nd-Din Muhammad din Qasim, the Arab Conqueror of Sind, and the 
tolive behind it. According the author of the Chachnamah, Suraj Devi and 
nroal Devi, two virgin daughters of Raja Dahir, who had been sent to the 
halifa after the capture of Rawar, complained that before being brought to 
“capital they had been robbed of the virgin fruit of their garden by the 
Hing conqueror, whereupon in a fit of rage the Commander of the Faithful 
Sn ory orders that wherever he might be Imad-ud-Din Muhammad 


There are also stories of scientific 
Sherneh, who was destined to become 
Raja in those days, called Farmisha. 
Chosroes, and ag a custom 
royal family. The prese 


interest. King Chosroes had a son ; 
parricide. There was an nit 
He sent an embassy to the court 0 
also sent presents to the different members of the q 


nts forthe would be parricide Sherueh accompanlt Wat once get himself sewn in a cow skin and sent to the Capital with- 

a letter in Indian Lanen; ; Be ue deli fail » pee ; hen he 
er an Language. Chosroes g ic ¢ stead of ails that ¢ 10 of Si reiv orders at Udhafar when 

Vering it to the addressee, caused Pee oas: and tng i he hero of Sind received these 


nemplating the conquest of Kanauj and forthwith got himself sewn 


< ( Nag 
cidressee, an interpreter to come and explain ah ; 
contents, He said, Farmisha give OW skin, to be sent to the Khalifa ; that the victim breathed his last on 


re 
7 A 8 the hor sopic scription of the fut! 
of the young prince and assures hir oscopic descriptio 


i : ; The lett BMeway : that ; : cenit the daughters of Dahir at 
of the Raja was ee m of his ascending the throne. a Bihtsa sy when his body was exhibited to the Rees t 

under seal, Brot, 's 23 1, yeb mils dad they : . ras quite innocen' 
Proposes and God alone disposes, den ae aie: | “Naas eesti 


ir ‘hat they had invented the false story to avenge the death of their 


. Pigs 
: ‘nd the destrnetion of their family ; and that on hearing this the 
Indian medi 


Shapor. Ho ig cco’ s teferred to in connexion with the ranean iat ; hat ’ in an agony of remorse for bis hasty conduct bie 
(Mada'in) ana ha ay to have built the towns of Naishapur, Ctesiphor at ae ind ordered both the girls to be immured alive or ee ae 
ave carried Gan others in Sindh and Sistan, King Shapur is 80 i throw tt: to be tied to the tails of horses and oe ae 
us. The Indice ae Indian medical man, and left him in the Bia tien into the Tigris. Biladuri, the author of the / eerie Soe 
medicine to the reads a Wis broad-minded enough not only to Be p Spee of Sind was seized, fettered, thrown bre ts bin Abdul 
0doso. When he ai aeuen to teach medical science to those WhO rh Sth by Salih at Wasit during the Khilaf of Salat ees 
the inhabitants o ec, his traditions were preserved and cultival . ee 


i fe Nay c bitter ity with Haijjaj. the uncle of Im ; 
ft dant bitter enmity wi . more 0 
of Iran with pron he city of Sus, ana it they who later provided the wits , iM m. Of these rival accounts, the igen ict 
‘ N reality. It is self-contradictory and 
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; tion of direct evidence. } ret 
: Rib eS wr eee DL, ing to the ques ence, we have thé evidence of 
7 ‘lier part of the work, in| W hich it appears, is oye Com jrants, (b) the name of Sanjan, (c ‘ ce 
remarks. ee pa a cannot be relied upon without carefy) cone (a) Four ety ae firsts NAOSARI PARSE iS Ne presi Wradlibton 
a ae Iested in the Chachnamah that the daughters of Dahip ae ich said t rom Sanjan, 
tion. a ere 


w alogy of Mobads, (e) the mention of the coing of the Mi 
(the oR in the Ashirwad (Parsee wedding céremony) veoliet (oh anes 


vis s, (h) the Pahlavi 


ized and sent to the Capital immediately after the capture of Rawy 
se calation of one month, (4) the Sanskrit Shioka 
i ers and avriters of 


43 A. H., but it is mentioned in the same iagidietle bite the orders Teachey 
the victim in 96 A. TH. when he was sian Deere att for the Conqueg 
of Kanauj. This unnsually long interval, Curing : ath the CONqUEror gj 
Sind sent many letters to and received their rep ies from Hajiaj, is. yo, 
accounted for. Again the author does not tell the story in connection With 
the conquest of Rawar but incorporates it at the end of his own AeCOUNE oy 
the authority ofa certain Muhammad = é/x Ali Abul Hasan Hamada, 
apparently because he himself had serious doubts about its genuines, 
There are instances in which ancient works have under gone change—! 
additions and alterations—since the death of their authors and itis quite 

possible that the story was incorporated in the chachnamah by some one ely 

after the death of itsauthor. There are some other defects too, but it wil 
be too tedious to disclose them here. As against this, the account given jy 
Futuh-ul-Buldan appears to be more reliable and the motive more credible, 
The enmity between Sulaiman é:z Abdul Malik and Hajjaj on one side and 
between Hajjaj and Salih on the other is disclosed not only by Biladuri but 
by many other ancient historians. Hajjaj had espoused the cause of Abdw 
Malik’s son Abdur Rahman against his brother, Sulaiman, in the matter of 
suecession and thus incurred the wrath of the would-be Khalifa; he had 
imprisoned and killed a number of persons and thus excited the enmity o 
their relatives ; and he had killed Adam, brother of Salih and thus made 
him hisenemy. When, therefore, Sulaiman ascended the throne and Salih 
was appointed Governor of Iraq. the enemies of Hajjaj had their day andthe 
fate of his family and friends was sealed. But for the fact that Hajjaj had 
died six months a before the accession of Sulaiman, he too would have been 
subjected to every conceivable torture and put to death. His family and 
friends, however, paid the penalty for his policy of ruthlees persecution 
Imad-ud-Din Muhammad 4” Qasim also fell a victim to this enmity. He 


was taken prisoner, insulted and tortured to death at Wasit by Salih and his 
place was taken by Yazid, a favourite 






















t Kanheri, (i) and the writings of travell 


i} + 
¥ | ma 
inscriptio and repute. 


high calibre 


, is justification for the evidence of subsequent tray 
be Bi, preveded Dastur Bahman Kailkobad, and re tena e a 
i tacts of the religious persecution or the fight from, Persia by the gea. 
thet statements prove that what was written after them by Bahman in his 
Pich was truthful. Among such preceding writers we find (a) Ahmad Al 
| piladuri (850), (b) Macoudi. © (916), (c) Yaqout, (1178), {d). Hamajiar Ram 
| (1516), (e) Garcia Da Orta (15°4), and (f) Abul Faz] (1598), aE 


Among contemporary writers, we have (a) Rev. KE. Terry (1615) (b) 
tev. Henry Lord (1621), (e) Sir Thomas Herbert (1626). (a) Mandelslo 
(jg31). Manucei (1756). ‘Then we have the evidence of three learned 
Dasturs, two of Whom were much near to Bahman Kaikobad’s time. These 
Dastnrs are Darab Hormuzdyar (about 1679), Dastur Darab Pahlum (about 
1100), and Dastur Shapurji M. Sanjana (1765). Me: 


There are various other events, connected with the question of the 
| }xodus, in the Kissch, and it is also supported by other historical writings 
/ andfacts. ‘Those events are : (a) the preliminary Retreat to Kohistan, (b) 

the subsequent retreats to Hormuz (c) and Diu, (d) the consecration of the 
| lrn-Shah Fire-Temple at Sanjan, (e)'the fall of Champanir into the hands of 
# the Mahomadans, (f£) the charitable works of Changashah, (g) the reference 


ifthe three priests who accompanied the Sacred Fire from Wansda to 
F Naosari.: 








. . - ys. 

Tradition plays a very important part in History. Historical tradi- 

tions run for thousands of years. After quoting here some candid opinion 
7 fs very learned writer, Mr. J. R. Mozley in connection with a tradition 
f ‘nthe matter of the religion followed by us, refugees in: India, 1 shall close 
this subject, but before 1 do so I take the opportunity of thanking the 
authorities of the Fifth Historical Congress and his learned local secretary 
| bof, H. K. Sherwani for giving me an opportunity of submitting this my 
‘amble contribution. 


fyi Je Re Mozley serves in his book, The Divine Aspect of 
tor, (Vol. I. oie ante Bain és India: “ The religion of godin 
eee one claim on our regard which the more famous eR bee 
Gin Greece and Rome have not; it has survived, nee ca mt 
4 ‘d. The name of Zeus or J upitor is #0 /onger honoure y na 
‘ Worthy hame of the Supreme Being ; but Ahuramazda, to Ber He 
ievotign ses Darius, five hundred years before nee Bagh aa 
Rais on the rocks of Avhistun, in Cuneiform letters legi , att athe 
Patsceg ed by scholars, is worshipped at this hour by the comm ean 
Adremdai eo mostly have found a refuge in India. 


of the ruling Khalifa. 


PLACK OF LANDING OF THE PARSIS IN INDIA 


BY 
Khan Bahadur Jal Dorabji Kanga, ( Bombay ) 
( Summary ) 


Pc eee pepits 4 short history of the first movements of a: 
the Sassanian ie ne who came to India after the downiall ; 
the hands of the Arabs, egan with the defeat of the ancient Persians 


at NEHAVAND, in 6 if he evel! 
of the final removal of sae ede D, in 641, and ended with the 
(about 1742 ) a oe He SACRED B 


; IRE “IRAN-SHAH” to UDWAD 


Hundreds of , 
the Arab ay beta of Parsees continued to live in Persia ie 
time historical evidence Bilbo He doen doubt about it. Ab the 


forms 
: ; : sar of th -Ormuzd other of these three 
Arabs, which led ow ressive and persecutive policy of # ; he § zd whether it is in one or an er belongs 
of India, Under Pee Christiane even to migrate at that time to the shore to eines Being is named and worshipped he a died out 
the Exodus to Sanjan, ™St#nces, there is nothing of improbabilil living «ibe Of tradition ; and that tradition has n 


ee ater cacti 
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THE TITLE OF ASVAPATI IN INSCRIPTIONS 


BY 


Kelipada Mitra, M. A., B. L., Principal, D. J. College, (Monghyr) 


The word Asvapati occurs as 4 title of Muhammadan kings jp toms . 5 i 


Jain poeme €. 8- 


(a) “Asvapati” “ Kutubadinu * mani ramjiu ditheli Jinaprath, 
Snrie. 


(b) Bhetin Asapate Mahamado suguri Dhiliu nayare. 


The Sultans referred to are Qutbnddin Mubarak Shah and Muhammad 
bin Tughlak. 


The Sanskrit equivalent of asapati of asvapats which occurs in many 
inscriptions and panegyric poems. I am quoting an example of each. 


(a) Padmavati-Vasti stone inscription of Humicca in the Nagara 
taluka (Mysore). 


Babhati asvapaterdine tatanayo etc, 


(b) The same inscription occurs in Dasobhaktyadi- Mahasastra, 
perhaps in a more correct form.!!) 


Babhatyasvapaterdinesatanayo Gangadhyadesovrtahl. 


In this paper I am making an attempt to trace the history of the title 
Asvapati. 


p Asvapati, a biruda or title of kings, seems to have had a long tradition 
n the Ramayana we find mention of an Asvapati, king of Kaikeya conle® 


porary of Dasaratha, Rama's father: apati, prince of 
Kekayas, instructed Aruna,(2) 1: agg eteagan ys 


Vana slg meng of Madra, was the father of the famous Savitri (Mb 


92, Mdatsya, 2065) Kekaya was the country between bik 
ee et and had for its Capital Rajgiri or Girivraja (Gini 
the Ravi and th apne by Cunningham), Madra was the country betwe. 
and Assakenoi ri hinab. Mention is made of the tribes of the AS 
powerful natio ane territories Alexander invaded. The country ° 
possessing the nof the Assakenoi was no other than Swat, thel 
Assakenoi i Mane of Assakenos. The corresponding Sanskrit form * 
8 Asmaka “as attested among tribal designations of the Indie 


North-Weet.(4) 
Se 





1, Vide my article Historical 


2. Pargiter— Arc; i 

jent Indian Historical Traditi 

{ y 

3 sk L. Dey’s Geographical Dicts, 5 Saige 
4, Sir Aunel Stein, 


A Al i 
Antigquary, Vol. LVIL (1929), p54, Campaign on the Indian North-West Frontier 


References in Jain Poems. 


in Indio 
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assa ig asva, horse. Assakenoi (country of ho 
eegmake (country of hill). The Kurma Purana eatee tee 
jction With the countries of the Punjab, the Brhat Samhita (Ch. 14) 
in ee it is the North-West of India. It seems that these people went 
10 el colonising, living trails behind. Sanskrit Asmaka becomes Pali 
sth Skt, Asvaka (horse again) whose country lay to the North-West of 
Assaka The move southwards, and have a settlement on the banks of the 
tthe time of Buddha, their capital being Potana (AMohd-Govinda 
ae Digha Nikaya, XIX. 86). From Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism it 
wars that the Assaka (Asmaka) country lay between the Godavari and 
Vabissati on the Nerbadda. It was also called Alaka or Mulaka, its capital 
' sing Pratisthana corresponding to Patitthana, Potana, Potali of the 
paddhists, Paitthana of the Jains, Paithana of the Periplus of the Erythrean 
‘wo, Baithan of the Greeks ; Potana, Podana, Paudanya being variant forma. 
Pandanya Was founded by Asmaka. 


Paithan was the Capital of the Andhras (Padma P.and Katha-Sarit- 
ugar), It was also the birth place and capital of Raja Salivahana.(!) 
Sslivahana is Satavahana(2), both meaning the rider of horse (or in other 
words Asvapati). 


Bhattasvamin, commentator of Kautilya’s Artha-sastra, identifies 
Asmaka with Maharashtra. It is Asvaka of the Mahabharata (Bhisma Parva, 


7 ch). 


The Maukharis trace their descent from Asvapati, Mr. L. P. Pandeya 
Sarma in hig article entitied dn Jnscriptions of Suryavarman of the Asvapats 
Family refers to the inscriptions of Maukhari King Suryavarman son of 
Iunavarman (date V. S. 611.) and quotes the third sloka(3) which is :— 


Sutasatam leppe nrepo asvapatir vvaivasvata dyadgunoditam 
Tatprasuta durita vrttirudho mukharah ksitisah ksatarayh. 


Thus the Agvapati Kings belonged to the North.4) This title may 
live been adopted by the Muhammadan kings of the North, as they are 
own to have adopted some Hindu institutions (e.g. the putting of the 
ae Sri before their names on coins e.g, Srih Mohamad, the tulapuru- 
Bae ete), Qutbuddin Aibak began the policy of early Muslim rulers’ 
Eetion of Hindu subjects by preserving the main features of the Hindu 


inige assimilating such Hindu building traditions as did not offend the 
Ctents of Islam, ‘ 


| Bis In Iltutmish’s coins of the Chahada Deva Variety the whole inscrip- 


»ceurs on the ob d stands thus,.....dsabari Sri Sama- 
Yirla Devg obverse.,.....the legend stands aeeane Neate 
; ae a urga 
= The word Asabari ig the name of goddess Durga WINS 
2 Dent chee Gael 
Cinftenge <> K. Chatterji, Polyetothism in Indo - Aryan in the Proc. of Seventh All-In Orient 
Mein Sant) SS quoting J. Przyluski (JRAS, 1929, pp. 273 ff, Sali, Sata, Sada cf Sadomy 





Jha ” 
fa it ot VIII p. 147, ‘From Asvapati sprang the Maukhari sage puss eign 
D.425.9¢¢ Mention of the title Asvapati in Vayagiri inseription of Kumaragy 
-26 le Vapati occurs in yagin 0 have 
Pei the 28 App. In his copper-plate in the King Marsimba, is sud (0 D8 
(see rth to conquer Asvapati Kings M. A, R, 1921, p. 23. 
ndian Culture, Vol. V, p. 423. 














aa 


954 255 
eee 5 tts erty i wy : F Daksinapatha entertained ambiti 
'Dp. Surendrakishore Chakraverty 10 the paper © Some Hindu & the kings of the Daksinal mbition to conquer 
: Miilin Coinage of India in the Proceedings of Incian History femeni tv i tate Uttarapatha (imitating the latter) an ain they suceeded, i 
Spd session, page 682. Mr ‘ioe et they should‘ have adopted their titles.) The Vijayanagar king 
race ogo WO! a RAY jJ wert the title of Asvapati in A.D. 1395 ana levideneie 
: pari van old-custom, see below) added to other title 7 


eth Dr. Chakraverty quotes C. J. Brown, Zhe Coins of India P|. y¥ 


VI, font 


8 of gajapati and 
“note 1.“ Asavari is said to be a name of Durga”. I think, howey 


oD wing f ; 

poltowing p, 1403. Krishna Deva Ray defeated the \ in dn 
wa. Ds ; 1 e Musalmai 

nara aed the right of wearing the titles of asvapati and per eo 



















? : - : er thy 

g s the rider of a horse «. . a 3 500) i 

"dsavari means * the rider a ription of Sakavera 1522 (A. D. 1600) it appears that the Snitan of 
In a Jain book Swpasanahacaria (214) we come across the ii yond wore the title of asva pati. 


‘ gevara, Horse-rider, asa corresponding to Skte asva, and Vara is comm 

oth. In Sir H. Elliott's Hestory of india, Voi. 111, page 260 occurs oii 
°sddiin brackets against “ foreign horsemen ". (Dr. Taraporewala raped 
*the horse’ was so impoftant to the Aryan that the rider pre-eminenth, 
twas the rider of the horse. Sir Ashotosh Mem. Vol. p. Y 


There were the celebrated Gajapati Kings of Kalinga or Orissa which 
# pre-eminently called the land of elephants. Asvapati is (with variants 
juya-turaga-pati) the title of the northern, gajapati of the southern narapati 
af eastern and chhatrapati of western kings. The first three in combination 
are often found in the inscriptions of Kalachuri rulers of Dahala as well as 
inthe Carnatic. Y asahkarnadeva and his successors used in the grants the 
high sounding title of svabhujoparyita asvapati - gajapati -narapati - raja- 
yayadhi-pat. Chhatra pati _may be Jord ot the umbrella’ but it comes 
properly from Avestan “© Khshathrapait”, Kshatrapa (Satrap), a title long 
warrent in the Maharastra country.'*! 


Prithvi Raja’s billon coin (no. 1Lin Pl. VI) has on the obveng 
- titseman to right, arid reverse recumbent bull to left with the legend 
“Asavari Sri Samanta Deva ’ ‘The Shahis of Ohind used the same devite 
“tro. 12 obv. horseman to right; rev. reeumbent dull to left with the legend 
Sri Spalapati Deva’. aa 
F Chahada Deva of-Marwar also used the same device as those of ll. 
“Tiurtatmish imitated these with only this difference that he substituted his 
name thus : Asavari Sri Samsirala Deva, He called himself on coin scripts 
rae Sri Samsadin or Sri Samsira,-/a therefore seems to have been 
td Soca on ae meaning of which I can not as certain. If it be genitive 
’ Swng ‘ie ‘ie mean Lord of the Horse ’. If /a form an integral part 
aes “oer hie hae connection with pa/aka, horse (Skt. dict.. though 
may mean Sribetiter nnd dt seems ‘therefore Asavart and re ebil 
Whe Grete showed une ds definitely connected witb Persian aspa. 
portion of their name e. ¢ Hip pendaney to adopt the horse (ips) #8 
of the 5th, Century B. O) feeb (the celebrated Greek payee 
+ Soteros for whose coing | bis honey os ups. arpa apt Basileos Mesety 
“not be difficnit for the Greeks Ae alte Prat eh Tt no. 5) ote, Alam en 
“coinage. ‘The coins of hel adopt the Indian device of horse-rideh ie 
currency. Take for example tliat type (King on horseback) had sist 
Ings viz, Soter Megas, hat of Philoxenes, no. 7 of Pl. II and so 


THE CONQUEST OF CHITTOR BY BAPPA RAVAL IN ied A.D, 


BY 
Wazirruddowlah Rao Bahadur Sardar 
N. V. Kibe, (Indore) 


( Summary ) 


_Ina“Note on the Rise of the Guhilots in Chittor and its neighbour- 
hood” contributed to and published in the proceeding of the Indian History 
Congress, 3rd Session, Caleutta, (pp. 812—817), Mr. Gulap Chandra Ray 
hindhuri, M.A., B.L., Victoria Institution, Calcutta, says that Pappa Raval 
| Miy have conquered Chittor between 713-A. D. 753 A. D. But he adds that 
| Wording to Col. ‘Tod, the well-know writer of ~ The Rajasthan”, a Raja 





“Avled as Kukad ion ti ‘ear 1754 A. D, Ibis also 
horaputy: Fogo Aes, 1, Gondopheres, Azilises and Spalyris (Spala: - tkadeshwar heJd its possession till the year tive A. 
cdl fi, Oh naamiass spalagamasa, savouring, of connection with horse) 0 it that he belonged to a dynasty called Mori. Mr. Ray Chandhan doubts 


andragu : 
mentioned and Haves Prakasaditya of PI. V, of Pl. VI alread) 


tin 
1, VIII. he 


i Guhilot dynasty of Udaipur there was any Ruler named as Bappa 
iia 
_ _. The pla . : 
is said to Serot benpvel Hippokoura’ (horse-city ) mentioned by Ptolem) 
ee above) and ig a ee pe Southern part of Ariake to the south of Paithit® 
of Ballokouros, or Vili capital, basileon Baleo Kourou, the royal resident 
Pb. 174, 175) which was heen, (Bagchi-Pre-Aryan and PreeDravitty 
und Gautamiputra Hi etitle of Satavahana king Sata-karni Vasisthiptt 
"Kolhapur in south Ma beh ale is suid to have been in the distri) 
mentioned accounts sah Aiets which according to one of the ick 
across thi € Asmak: Hate cow 
+ je Dame of horse-city in Mscura nace aie Peng: " 
Means literall aS Py RBODUT): nf ae 
son of Drona), th fate ne Possesses the might (Cratos) of a horse hinges Cel 
Ya, Asamitta ete, "sig gettte We come actoss Asaggiva (the ives 


ei nly an authoritative history of Udaipur, for ye Le ee 
tinted : grant of lac of rupees as a reward. has become available. hee 
lpn . ago and was kept under lock and key 1n the parle e Aa 
_Inperia) state for some years past. A copy of it is now possesse . . ic 
Nembeng cords Department at New Delhi and it was axblie ty ie 
Tatoda inp the Indian Historical Records Commission ab He ge ae 
TH Sham pecopber 1940, The author of this monumental work 18 

a aldas. He hag bassed it on authentic recor 


i oo and numismatics. Its authentity cannot be ‘ 
Pena. a Eisenia ehhe 
"thing talons : This is an agreement with the Well-known prachee of primbive oe a 

mit. ig 10 the enemy, they ate his heart and liver, supposed aa oo 


ds, stone Inscriptions, 
be doubted. 
OO ese et 














e . 
Mt Adam's mention of the Setu pati rajas of Ramnad, Dist. Madura, 
Ndge, Sefabandhu Rameshwar. 


fy six. Asvaghosa, 
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Ag regards Col. Tod's statement about Kukreshwar, it is not th 
ai bat of a place, with many archaelogical remains and jg ome 1 
a in the Garoth District of the Indore State. It may have Sty, 


Jhorn translates this verse as follows:— W 


ral companion and when the realm was 
come In wereiBD was submerged, his relation U 


















hen he (i.¢., Bhoja) had 


overrun by floods in 
been u 


! on Udayaditya became king. 

Modi, which also lies in the same distri der thy | which the earth which was troubled by kings and taken pomaetcnene 
Ae See mein and may have been the seat of the Movie : ate who joined by ite ae wag like the mighty RP crs 
ain ts said to have descended from Mayuradhwaja, who ig mentions! 1 ye did indeed act like the holy Boar. 
a work called Ashwametha of Mahabharat or another work, the Author : pri . tke ta , 
which one Jaimini. Through the courtesy of Dr. 8S. N. Sen, M, A, Ph, ; The expression fra7ye ¢ ges ifies i thay significant. Besides the 
Secretary of the Indian Historical Records Commission, I have been ab, } peaning siveD by Kielhorn, it ran es another viz., that the kingdom wag 
to get at the Vir Vinod, the history of Udaipur referred to above, Accord, aemtat® of disturbance owing . t oe of the scions of the (Paramara) 
ing to it the conquest of Chittor is ascribed to Mahendraji, better known y i ily. Even though Jayasim a ascended the throne with the help of the 
Bippa Raval. He wrested it from Raja Man Sing of the Mori dynasty jg thalakya it seems that there WIGESIEODIG eerie of the Paramara family 
the year 734 A. D. (vide part I pages 150, 251 and 253). So the Controvery J (jijas) WhO did not quietly aquiesce in it. It is not known how Jayasimha 
raised by Mr. say Chaudhari should be set at rest. 


o Bhoja- In his records he, no doubt, describes himself as 
| he the feet of Bhoja, but this does not necessarily indicate that 
7 jy was his son. Perhaps he was his brother as conjectured by Dr. Altekar.!!) 
| jp that case there may have been other members of the Paramara 
| family who thought that they had an equal or even a better claim to the 
| iirone. So long as Jayasimha had the support of the powerful Chalukya 
| foperor Somesvara I Ahavamalla, they could not do anything, but on the 
death of the eeperor, aed pet ele rps Rig ti 
isings were fomented by the ambitious Kalachuri Emperor Karna who hac 
Bic been foiled in his attempt to annex Malawa. When he found that the 
) \alava kingdom. was torn by civil war, he made an alliance with Somesvara 
| lithe son of Ahavamalla and invaded Malawa. This invasion is described 
| inthe third pada of the verse cited above. Kielhorn’s reading of it given 
thove is open to two objections ; firstly, it does not make the final syllable 
| un (of prabku) in the third jada prosodially long as required by the 
| attr?) and secondly, with that reading the compound can_not be satisfae- 
| wily dissolved. Kielhorn evidently took it to mean Hel™arqH: : 
OW: Far: at (47), but the dissolution is not quite satisfactory. 
| Yasides, Kielhorn was not sure of the reading prabhu. His edition of the 
| Ssttiption was not accompanied by a facsimile, but Mr. C. V. Vaidya) very 

(eniously suggested the reading pradhrity urvvipala—This suits the metre 
i yields a better sense, Besides, on referring to the original stone in 
Nagpur Museum I find that it is the correct reading of the particular 
"tion, The expression must therefore be dissolved as am ba _ 
‘ : :@: aatyat i yan). It would mean that Ud ayditya 
eeued the earth which was pie by Karnata, the king Karna and 
a Tulerg Who had swept over it from different sides like meat 
i tading of the third pada shows that Malava was invaded at the 

of more than two kings. r) 


NEW LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF THE PARAMARA DYNAsty 


BY 
Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. V. V. Mirashi, (Nagpur) 


It is well known that there was a crisis in the history of th 
Paramara dynasty at the time of the death of Bhoja, the illustrious rulerof 
Malwa.!!) Karna, the mighty Kalachuri king of Dahalg, allied himsdlt 
with the Chaulukya king Bhima of Gujarat. The allied forces invaded 
Malwa from the east and the west and capturing the capital Dhara, detbrone 
Jayasimha, the successor of Bhoja. In this emergency Jayasimha golicited — 
the aid of the Chaulukya king Somesvara I Ahavamlla of the Deccan ant 
the latter, forgetting his hereditary hostility with the Paramara family, 
sent his son Vikramaditya VI to Jayasimha’s aid.(2) Vikramaditya tumel 
back the invaders and reinstated Jayasimha. The Mandhata plates(ol 
Jayasimha show that he was firmly established on the throne in A.D. 1055 


troops eoout fifteen years later Karna again invaded Malwa. The politia! 
Situation in the Deccan had considerably changed in the mean while 


Ahavamalla Was dead and was succeeded by his eldest son Somesvara Il. 
The latter was, 


: however, apprehensive of hig ambitious younétl 
ae Vikramaditya Vl and therefore must have readily allied bimeel 
Hie © powerful Kalachuri Emperor Karna and helped him in his invé 

seat This time the allied arms attained greater success. The beri 
ae fon inseription() yery graphically describes in verse ant ; 
a ee weer that befell the Malava country at the time. The inseripi 
‘ edited by Prof. Kielhorn who reads the verge at follows :—~ 
haba, (3) aE wt a gangs 
Hl OFT & (7) epee feat aazaata : | 


















j Moonfederacy 


s ita can kee CRIS MOREE ROR 
A stone Inscripiton recently discovered combhomtey i ees 
4nd sheds new light on some other events of Malavi 3 


See 
Z 
E 











v re} Siva 

Hater a Diet 18 incised on the architrave of a dilapidated . eee 

1. Meruntunga’s p : ys as ae Oapadeen in the Yeotmal District of Berar. tga a A.D. 1112. 

nt da Semon Paibndeckin tamani places the invasion towards the end of Bhojts Bi Ya son of Udayaditya and is dated in Saka Te* a8 
erdetice Blok na the Nagpur Museum stone inscription say that the troubles sa : Mg Vol. XX ie ii 

or . XD ». 132 ff. 
Vihraman kadevacharita, canto IIT, verse 67, re 
3. Ep, Ind., Vol, 11 iS 


> pp. 46 ff, 


al u of urvvipala 
hey 
180 ff, 


» rule ii have to 
ted ie Will of course be long if we read prabhum, but ss fhe sanditi 
dade 4 hemistich the final m of prabhum must be joined to 

Hivtory of 


ie 5 ially long. 
4 Wbid., Vol, 1, Pp. sequently, the syllable d/ does not become prosodially long, 


Mediaevat Hindu India, Vol. U1, pp- 169-70, 0. 


Ya aise 


Paras twinge 







ei3 





panda retrain ange CNR RITE 


ee 
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pa 


samp 
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>a hae 





eet 
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a, the inscription says abont Ug 


AYE dity ‘ 
| SEAN AAT AARAT I . This y MM 3 ha succumbed to this attack and for a time j : 
shows that at that time Malava was invaded by a confederacy chun Clean eae om had been completely wiped out. Tks tenia va 
Tt thus corroborates the reading of (he third pada of verse 42 of the ae p ain the Malava country at this time is graphically described inti 
— acl ty a : be ase inscription which likens it to the catastrophe of at 

retin hen mighty oceans sweeps over and submerge the earth BA 

Who are those three invaders of Malwa? The Nagpur Museum gio, oat ot need Udayaditya rose to the occasion. He routed the ena 
inscription specifically. names Karna as‘one of them. Kielhorn ide Song. ps and rescued the Malava country Just as the Primeyal Boar had up- 
him with the homonyous Kalachuri king who was a contemponm the earth at the time of pra/aya. 
Udayaditya. Latterly the view has been advanced that he was the Ohal ii 
king Karna of Gujarat, the successor of Bhima.) This view down 
appear to be correct, Some late Sanskrit works no doubt. state that 
Ghalnkya Karna defeated a king of Malava,?) but they do nat state that the 
Jatter was Jayasimha. Kalachuri inscriptions also are silent about the 


After describing Bhoj 
(aT RATA, 

































































‘The verse cited above from the Dongargaon inscription is important 
jpanother respect also. It calls Udayaditya the brother (¢4rata) of Bhoja. 
‘ris is the Cone ie a Bes tite ee! mao to Bhoja is 
: ated. Som aramaré scriptions: describe Udayadity 
event, but that is because they nowhere give a detailed account of Kama son the feet of Bhoja, but they do not state how he baie . 
conquests. They recently discovered Rewah stone inscription of the ial . The Nagpur Museum inscription has indeed been known for a long 
of Karna>) also does not mention it though it describes Karna’s campai to refer to Udayaditya as a bandhu of Bhoja, but as bandhu signifies in 
against other kings, but that is evidently because the event occurred ie . rit the sense of a distant relative as well as that of a brother, Udaya- 
after A. D. 1048-49 which is the date of that inscription. Karna’s one was supposed to be remotely related to Bhoja. The Jainad stone 
nation of the royal family of Malava is howe ver mentioned in an Apabhrat igeription of Jagaddeva’s reign mentions Bhoja as the fitrivya (uncle) and 
verse!) cited in the Pingalartha pradipa to which Dr. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 1 yaditya as the father of Jagaddeva, but as a stone inscription at 
Co Noma vd ago. Besides, the latter part of the Udaipur prasoi 9 Jayapur?) gives an altogether different genealogy for Udayaditya from 
dat as pagent y come to light states that Udayaditya inflicted acrushing  datof Bhoja, vvs., that he was the son of Gyata, grandson of Gondala and 
= eat ies lord of Dahala.'>! ‘ This shows that the king Karna who wis grandson of Suravira of the Paramara dynasty it is supposed that 
hpi a destruction of Jayasimha was the Kalachuri, and not the aditya belonged to a minor branch of the family and was a distant 
Pit ‘. wuin of Bhoja.2) ‘The Dongargaon inscription, which uses the d4ra/a to 
indicate the relationship, leaves no doubt that Udayadita was Bhoja’s real 
iniher, The statement in the Udayapur inscription which is a very late 
itor, has to be rejected in view of the testimony of three very early docu- 


tts, viz., the Nagpur Museum, Jainad and Dongargaon inscription. 


- gd Slee was evidently Someswara II of the Later Chall 
a Mite stone inscription dated Saka 996'(A. D. 1075) mentions 
Malavyas This og asa blazing fire to the ocean that is the race of tht” 
einiiand ag = gi that Somesvara deposed and perhaps killed Jaye 
© other members of Paramara family. ‘ The Dongargaon inscription contains another important statement to 
Karna and Somesvars - Brh we may now turn. After ewlogizing Udayaditya the inscription says— 
of the confederacy mesvara IT were, however, only the prominent members 
other kings Blin xs stated in the Nagpur stone inscription. ‘There welt 
invaders were ich tne them. The Dongargaon inscription states that tht” 
misent tiembar oe number, but it does not nanie them. The third pre 
Several records in th probably the Western Ganga king Udayaditya, Prom” 
hie fondatory, the sqinsmarese country we know that this Udayadilitt 
attack on Malaya, ae Hoysala prince Ereyanga joined Somesvara bis 
the Malava army, inna in particular, is said to have trampled fi 
flevastated Dhara,(6) ered the Malava king’s hill fort and burnt 
SS 


| weft gag rere: | aarerarat HH GAT TTT: I 
“fei vat frat eat rrr f Prey afefafenrrrereat ISAM TATA, 


Mieverses show that though Udayaditya had several sons, he longed to 
ihe More after his heart. He therefore devoutly prayed hie mh 
“god's favour, obtained the son Jagaddeva. After Udayaditya’s deal 

ortune offered herself to Jagaddeva, but he being afraid of incurring 


Sain of ), renounced her 


ee Kiva) fs : i 
=a of parivitti, (i.e., marrying before an elder brother. 





1. D.R, Bhan Poem tas - “ *“tAvour ‘ ity known from 
History of the larkar, List of Inscripti Sat Garg BP Bern: ofhis elder brother: ‘Two other sons Udayaditya are ; 

Pr scriptions of N 5 i -p.G : er: vo 

© Paramara Dy 3 0 ‘orthern India, p. 291, n. 4% D is tions, viz., Lakshmadeva and Naravarman, who succeeded him one 


2 miacty, p. 130, 


cM 4) 

other, J : ‘ : |. Hoysala records") as 
Sedat ‘ 6 i » Jagaddeva is sd in certain Hoy 

3. Ep. Int, Vol, XXIV, pp. Bee ethno canto IT, verse 23. Of Malaya, o ta - panorare mentioned in other Paramara 

4 : Mons, he is supposed te be identical with Lakshmadeva whom the 


AIG eeafestates yee : : pur - 7 dit 
STREZAS | : yD fuser inscription mentions as the son and successor of Udayaditya- 


Viz, Prithvirajavijaya 





CA Sey on; A . ddeva was 

$ Ama Report oft Fer 1 Gigton inscription however makes it clese that 1OERTEER 
; of tle A : , cae: 

6, See Ganguly, Fy 6 Mrohaeclogical Department of the Gwalior State for 1925 dy Vol. XXUL, pp. 132 if. 


‘stor, 
¥ of the Paramara Dynasty B, Vol, 1X. p, $49. 


oo Vol, XXL, p. 56. 
8, Fy Carn, Vol. 1, p. 163, 


» pp. 128-29, 


set 
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‘ oth Lakshmadevaand Naravarman and that thon : 

his elder brother Lakshmadeva. H 
deva was probably the youngest son of _Udayadit va, 

Peer cin ine aforecited verses of the Dongargaon inscription su 
that he was a favourite son his father and was nominated by him a8 hie 
suecessor. According to the Rasa Mala, Udayaditya had two Wives, one of 
the Waghela clan and the other of the Solanki. The former bore to him 
son named Ranadhavala and the latter Jagaddeva, Ranadhayala w, 
elder gon and the heir-apparent. Jagaddeva was younger by two yearg, rt 
Udayaditya was completely under the influence of Ranadhavala’g Mother 
who illtreated Jagaddeva, the latter left Malava and took service under 
Siddharaja Jyasimha of Gujarat. He served him for eighteen Years, but 
when he came to know that Siddharaja was planning an invasion of Malaya, 
he returned to his native country where he was affectionately welcomed by 
his father who nominated him as his successor. After his father’s death 
Jagaddeva ascended the throne of Malava and ruled for 52 years.(!) 


8 
BBeaty 


48 the 


The foregoing account of the Gujarat bards cannot of course be 
accepted in its entirely, but it isto a certain extent corroborated by the — 


Dongargaon inscription. The tenour of the description in the versed quoted 
above suggests that Jagaddeva was a half brother of Lakshmadeva who 
perhaps bore the éiruda Ranadhavala. He seems to have been nominated 
by Udayaditya as his successor, but the Dongargaon inscription leaves no 
doubt that he never ascended the throne of Malava. Another inscription of 
Jagaddeva’s reign has been found at Jainad in the Adilabad District of 
H. E. H. the Nizam's Dominions. J 


agaddeva was therefore ruling over 
Modern Berar and the northern parts of the Hyderabad State. 


The Dongargaon inscription h 


: as thus shed important light on the 
history of the Parmara d ynasty I 


subsequent to the death of Bhoja. 
THE ‘GURJARA-PRATIHARA MONUMENTS’: 


A study in Regional and Dynastic Distribution of 
North Indian Monuments 


BY 
Mr. H. D. Sankalia, (Poona) 


(Summary) 


1. Regional Poles tl 
South India me and: Dynastic study of monuments of North ™ 


2. Need ts 
of North India, for such a study of the early mediaeval monamen 


a Gurjara-Pratihara Monuments A 


4, References to Monuments in Gu 


5. Necessity for field-st 
1 Ras Mala, 


Importance of their study: 

rjara-Pratihara InscriptioD® 
ud y, 
ed. by H, G, Rawlinson, 





Vol. I, pp, 117 ff 
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jpscENU CARVINGS IN THE TEMPLES IN MAHAKOsaLA 


BY 
L, P. Pandya Sarma, (Chhatisgarh via Raigarh, C, P.) 


ly to one of my letters, the famous orientalist Dr. L. D, Barnett, 
m "sf “a ae pleased to write under date 5th January 1938, as follows :— 


Obscenity in Indian art is, as you say, a common 
‘gbased upon the symbolic | feritility-rites” which are to be found 
: many peoples and which occasionally were used in some ancient 
“la of the Vedic Aryans, such as the Asvamedha. Indecent rites seem to 
. basn most prevalent among Non-Aryans, and generally they infected 
Fr esremonios and religious are of upper circles of society. The Zuntric 
wits Were Very efiective in spread ing obscenity and immorality in Hinduism 
ini Northern Budhism. In many forms of the latter erotic imagination runs 
nmpant and religion is dominated by sexualism. Curiously enough, the 
lingayats of the Dekkan are modest and chaste people. 


and painful feature. 


“Obscenity in Indian art” is viewed quite differently by great 
thinkers in our own country. I refer to Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal-the world- 
mnowned philosopher of Bengal and Vice-Chancellor of the Mysore 
Thiversity. In his opinion the presence of amorous and so-called obscene 
pictures in temples had nothing to do with bad taste or moral degradation 
tithe then society. On the other hand they had their origin on perfectly 
nol and religious basis. A perusal of the article heading “anda wala 
fia” published in the 7th number of the 5th volume of the famous Bangala 
tonthly journal (April 1914), will acquaint the reader with the views 
tli by Dr. Seal on this kind of mural decorations. According to him this 
inl of moral decorations was first introduced by monks who were the 
risers of the chief masons and architects of temple structures. The 
tbiect of their initiative was to create a qlaeaeq (ugly and hatred 


MP tieeenintion) of vex impurities. It was conceived on the principle 
Gulo-sug vestion, 


r To many learned scholars in India the presence of obeaen ee ae 
te body of a sacred temple, meant for public worship, is a mystery. 


itical 
‘aia A few years ago our young social reformers and one 
a tors Wanted to do away with such indecent representations taste and 
t a Public worship in Orissa. ‘To them it wasa sign a rin Bengal 
! tie cctadation of the Society*. On the contrary Dr. Bloe 

Garetter, Puri Dist.—writes on page 2 & 3. 


‘ 3 le who 
a iy hothing indeed could be more unjust than to decry Bice Beanie of 
“(the obscene figures in the Konarka temple the lack Page 


i don the outside 
in the Baster State there is a Siva temple with 12 stone ae ene pag ee 
en Rude figures in a damaged state. It is said that Mahipal 
ended at the indecency of the figures and caused them to be a 
Raja of Baster State flourished about 1777 aa se bg i 
ayy si h Fuedat e 
(Cc p GAZETTEERS) E. Av deBret, 1.0.5, 
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= is inscription the date of the i i f 
{this inserip 28 erection’ Oaithis i 
arena ar or Vishnu, can be approximately ascerta eens dedtonted 


g in immorality gross at the figures m be q 
petween 550 A. D. to 600 A. D. or thereabout. ‘ned which may fall 
e 


Orissa) as indulgin 
modern ideas. 


What were the original sources of the introduction of such figures 


"1 le of Siva at Deo Baloda (Digt. 
not definitely known. The temple (Dis 


Drug C. Pp, i 
pula Railway Station on the B.N. Ry. and 14 g 0.) 2 imiles from 


miles east of Drug town, ig 


The pre-historic rock paintings at Singhapur (Raigarh State, Esq in the medieaval aia biped es bcs obscene carvings. Of the 
ae 1 in India, the fresco paintings in the caves in the Sts other interesting scu ptures ost Notable are the representations of a 
and at other places : TRU) Hunters are armed with spears and 


State, E. S. A.. and at Ajanta and Bllora supply no clue towards their ado { 
on ae grounds of antiquity and traditional usage, in whatever crude for 
this art might have been to attribute this novelty to foreign influence oy 


Indian architecture or painting requires some authentic proof of whig 
there seems to be an absence. 


f Rok ned W ears it is said that boars wer 
ot very common there. lhe figures inside the temple on the four ext 


) and the entrance of the sanctum are richly carved and hi 
ane) Unfortunately the age of the erection of this tattle rae 
Known, But it may safely be attributed to 7th centuary A.D. About this 
fime, obscene carvings appear to have crept into the art of the temple 
building in Mahakosala and solitary instances of such carvings are found on 
the walls of some temples in the Sonepur State, the very heart of Maha- 
kosala. 


As on the Buddha-Gaya railing, amorous couples standing under a tre 
are carved on rail-pillars from Patna and Rajgir in Bihar. Similar amorous 
groups appear also on the Gateways “ et ge 1 ere 
“j tui 2 sc y res 2e Indian ALaseum—Lar y Py 
NG ar, 3 Gupta Rulers of Trikalinga cum Kosala did not patronise this kind of art in 
architecture if it was, at all, in use in some parts of India. Unless authen- 


‘ ala— 2 ‘hhattisgar Jivisi é » adjoini Bee, . ‘ 
In Mahwkosala—modern Chhattisgarh Division and the adjoining tic evidence is found, its use may be taken to have begun much later. 


Fuedatory States in (.P’s. and in Orissa—there are some ancient temples 
the walls of which obscene carnings are found. It is still to be ascertained 
as to what school of architectural art of this type, these carvings represett. 
These temples are undoubtedly not so famous as those at Puri (Jagannath) 
and Xonarka in the Puri Dist., Orissa, aud evidently are less known to the 
people and pilgrims. Whether these carvings were put on the wallsd 
shrines in mere imitation of those found in the Jagannath temples or thelt 
adoption wag the result of some religious movement of the time, one cil 
siy. I shall try to describe one or two such shrines in Mahakosala. 


A careful survey of the temples in Mahakosala erected between 7th 
to 10th centuary A. D. might throw fresh light on this subject. 





The only famous shrine of Vishnu at Bhoram Deo in Kawardha State 
(8...) with obscene ‘carvings and rich and profuse ornamentations 
frpasses the one at Pa/i, near Ratanpur (Old Ratnapura capital of the 
Timmana cum South Kosala kingdom) in the present Bilaspur Dist., C. P. 


Let me here point out that the early structures of archaclogical_ atl 
architectural value in Mahakosala are free from such amorous carviige 
I refer to the brick temple called, Lakshman Dewal at Sirpur (Old Sripu! 
on the Mahanadi, in the Raipur District, to the Siva temple at Mallar (Disk 


This Pai* village is 27 miles from Bilaspur Town and about 10 miles 
‘North-east from Ratanpur referred to above. ‘Tummana (present day 
man) is about 45 miles to the N. E. from Ratanpur. This temple of Siva 
a obscene carvings contains the name of Jajalladeva - Haihaya Prince of 
‘aye in five inscriptions. Jajalladeva (the first) flourished about 1114 
tl ' (Chedi era 866), and therefore the carvings cannot be earlier than 
Bai, D. Although at Khajuraha in the present Chhattarpur State, about 
‘tame ‘ae Panna Town, the Head quarters of the State of ths ae 
Khan n Bundelkhand, obscene carvings and sculptures are found in : 
2 ne Mahadeva temple, which is, to quote a great antiquarian a 
fone of Ree group of such edifices which comprises 10 ie mae haps 
leugth 9 © Most exequisite examples of Indo-Aryan architecture 1 . 
nd breadth of India ; the only group, which in any way surpasse 


ein , . j 
—Sthat of Bhavaneshwar in Orissa”, which are suid to be earlier than 


NE Paltiis ten ceca eee fh . V. Mirashi, 
7" Seiten with wakatipe atest, qat under @{zaee by Professor V: V.M 


if, i(p. 23 Aiscards the phrase gateafirges Tat of the Bitahari stone inscription ofa ae 

Be Biratieg © M8eHption by. B, Dr. Hira) as of no historical vale and conan Oe 

phsake only. He furthur finds fault with my identifications of this oral of ancient 

there, He 4 Dist., a few miles from the seashore and states that there ison en ae 

the Ravenshag creed 10 the inscribed and richly carved door jambs brougir ich damaged, the 
p Ww College Museum at Cuttack. Although the iy PE eg 

Sarvings are exequisite. Polia as a beautiful temple of old, 


Bilaspur), to the Kosalesvara temple at Baidyanath on the Tela ot Tailt- 
waha river in the Sonepur-State K. S. A., to the old shrines at Pujaripaliit 


the Sarangarh-State, H. 8. A., and to those at Ranipur Jharial in the Pa 


as All these have fine sculptures and ornamentions and belong i be 
perio oe Maha Siva ‘ivararaja Deva and Maha Siva Palarjuna of oe 
yamsa held sway over Mahakosala or South Kosala Kingdom, with "Pi 


(present day Si REN e eed 
300 A.D. ee their Capital, The Somavamea rule falls bel 
















A Describing in brief the Tuined brick temples at ..-. Pujaripal " 
marangarh State) H, Couson’s Progress Report has :— 





They are of th 
(in Raipur Dist.), ee same t 
arge’ 
Orinen mance enna 48 found go often in these very early 
inscription get aot y the temple of Lakshman at Sirpur contained 0 
which is now de ¥ queen Vasata the mother of King Maha Siva, 
; *Posited in the Raipur Museum at Raipur, 


Mi 
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- of the temple at Pali. At Khajuraha many te 
rock: The dates are 1001 A. D., 1116 Ve 
Khajuraha shrines, therefore, belong to about the 


bod 
those found on the 

of the group have date 
1104 A. D. and so on. 
same age. 


‘ and 12th centuries this school 9 

ete na aire aan temple builders in Mahakosala Elngie 
appears to have . the other, from Pali (Tummana) in Bilaspur District and 
from one corner rene State (Chhattisgarh) to Barsur in the Baste 
ae sae ur Aa the Mahanadi on the border of Orissa to Khajurahy 
coi ye ough this last mentioned place had never come Under 
se Bunde i a iical control of Mahakosala. The black Pagoda at Konarka ip 
ihe direct o the sea-shore, is well known for such carvings. In the far-off 
ae re a are temples built about 11th and 12th centuries which 
Pf ciainuoh carvings from Dwarka (in Baroda State) _to Jagannath 
Pari (in Orissa) and at Bhoram Deo and Pali in Mahakosala Kingdom, such 
carvings were in use during the reigns of both Sava ( Dees FEA ) and 
Vaishnava ( Ra Eich ) families of kings who were the patrons and builder 


of such temples, 
A PRESH LIGHT ON GHARAPURI 
BY 
V. K. Bhave B. A., (Poona) 


Tn the last session of this Congress at Lahore J] had read a paper i 
“ Puri, the Capital of Konkan’, trying to prove that Rajpuri near a 
Janjira was the ancient Puri and not Gharapuri otherwise known be - 
phanta near Bombay. Thereupon very recently I seized an opportunity 
visit the Island of Gharapuri personally and Jam glad to state that my 


theory has secured a further corroboration. 


The Island of Gharapuri is situated about seven miles from Boxy 
and fifteen miles from Thana. Uran the nearest port is scarcely at a distan 


of three miles, while a narrow strip of land stretching forth from the main 
land ig not even more than one mile from the Island. 


Gharapuri consists of two hills separated by a narrow valley 


. . . i on 
measures about 47 miles in circumference. The surface area varies aa 
There 
a moderne 


6 to 4 square miles according ag the 


tide isat ebb and flow. 
level ground on the Island enough t 


obuild upatown even of 


and 
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t x Buri and itg ‘ 
that he had annexed I a surroundin ; ’ 
Pe ine occasion. He might most probably h 8 territory to hig 


joint ave r F 
exacting a heavy tribute from them, “stored it to Maur. 


empire 
yas afte! 


jlahars seem to be the successors of the Mauryag, Ka r 

of this dynasty was established in Konkan in the first eee - we 
ary asa feudatory by ee Rashtrakutag of Malkhed, hs ae 

; e Mauryas continued to be their capital ; which ¢t : e 

a the extinction of the Silahar power, status it held 

al 


In his : . 
a Silahar King describes Konkan as “ ace aes plates Chita. 
Biting out distinctly thereby that Puri was the chief tanta 
Tndred yillagesin Konkan. Such atown of nearly 
danding could not be situated on an isolated, small and unhealthy Island of 
Gharapuri. Aparajit another Silahar king made Thana hig second capital, 
The plea for this innovation might possibly be that Thana was a.iniase ne 
rilplace than Puri so far as Silahar Kingdom Was concerned, If Puri impled 
Gharapuri which is only 15 miles from hana in the sea, there wag no 
necessity Whatsoever to justify this change. ‘This fact leads one naturally 
tothe conclusion that the so-called Puri being quite distinct from Gharapuri 
must have been far away from Thana on the mainland. In that case Puri 
would certainly signify the present Rajpuri near Murud-Janjira about 60 
miles to the south of Thana. 


foun 
oh cent 


i 


ong fourteen 
four hundred Years 


Gharapuri must have risen to prominence only when the famous 
iemple of Siva was carved out on its hill. In addition to Gharapuri there 
tteother rock-temples called Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar which to- 
tether with Gharpuri stand within a few miles from one another. Assum- 
ing the town of Thana as the centre, Gharapuri lies at a distance of 15 miles 
tothe west while Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar nearly five miles to the 
loth, They are all Shaivite temples. Dr. Fergusson places them in the 
‘Aitheentury. Dr. Wilson is disposed to limit the age tothe 8th or 9th 
‘tury in agreement with Mr. J. Burges. ‘The world-renowned cave-temple 
tt Kailas at Hllora is a Shaivite temple like these and belongs tothe sth 
tntury A.D. The sculpture of Gharpuri, Jogeshwari and Mandapeshwar is 
‘onghly after Kailas. Since these three temples were situated in the 
prtitory of Silahars and were constructed when Silahars were the rulers of 
honkan, the Silahars may safely be credited with their creation and taking 
ny count the fact that the Silahars were the feudataries of the Rashtra- 


{ es Was but natural that they should follow inthe foot-steps of their 
histers, ) 


as famous Shaivite temple of Ambarnath some twenty miles from 


size. Very few people inhabit the Island and their chief occupation ar 4 epee by aSilahar king faust or his brother aay about oe 
cultivate rice and rear sheep or poultry for sale in the Bombay markel Dia nd ino stone inscription of Someshwar the last of the Silabars date 
a La However have come to settle there from the neighbourhood eae Ish th Satis recorded to TAC of oftearcrs. These facts also help to estab- 
ie eh The place is not fortified go as to give protection to te by bight EY of the Silahar kings were devotees of Shiva and as such they 
- “ing open to attack from all sides, ‘The climate is generally unb} al st probably be the authors of the aforesaid three cave temples. 
aaa ee wn rainy season and onwards the Island ig a hot-bed of wee? Pi, : ee 
ever wag phase No traces have yet been discovered to show tha Mer Thon rote the conclusion to be drawn from this discussion is tha 


the Island in the past. 


apuri al F : ‘ari and Mandapeshwar and 
‘ : t When ; ong with those of Jogeshwari a wtih 
Demi eat Basi i ancient capital of Konkan is 0 le ae aie the climate of Konkan is "ee culty end) et a 
A +). when it wag besgi duce Met pion we oSland of G * ‘oy the cool sea 
keshi IT the Chalukya Emperor of Badami, ice a ets isf orth-copioe ! Plong life in th harapuri to enjoy the 







BS, ; n- 
g Heot Gua Was made the second capital, the Silahars constructed the ten 
isd , 


= © association of God Siva. 
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ri was first of all the capital of the Manryag 

Se endly Thana was made the second capital by the sie 

then of en aly Gharapuri became a pleasure resort, summer exodng 

hars and a image with the latter. yen today pilgrims in thousand, 

Fe cnet snpcally on the Mahashivaratri day in pursuit of the p 
® a 


riginated with the Silabars about a thousand years ago. 
ty) 


8 Visit 
TACticg 


9, SILAHARA GANDARADITY AND HIS TIMES 


BY 
Prof. K. G. Kundangor, Kolhapur 


Summary 


Silahara Marasimha ruled from 1053 A.D. to 1070. He had five gons, 


All the Silahara inscriptions differ on the point of Marasimha’s sons, 
They are said to be from two to five. a None of them mentions any dangh- 
ters bornto him. Bilhara in his \ ikramankadeva-caritam states that a 
svayamvara of the Silahara princess Candralekha born of the Vidyadhara 
rave and Jimutavahana family was held and she select qs and garlanded 
the Calukya emperor Vikramaditya VI of Kalyana. The Silahara inserip: 
tions are mute over this point. This birth of Candralekha in the ruling 
Silahara family is, therefore, very mach doubted. 


The indirect evidence proves : 


(1) According to Bilhana the Svayamvara took place immediately 
after the accession of Vikramaditya in 1075-76 when Guvala the first son 
of Marasimha was ruling. 


(2) The Kolhapur Silahara family was known for the beauty be 
person. Candraraja is said to be ‘charming to the cye.’ ’ Marasimbas 
person was beautiful like that of Madarra’. *Ballala is described as the 
Lord of Rati to beautiful women’. 


£3) There are interesting informations connecting the Caluky® 
and Silahara families by family ties. Silahara Nayima was married to@ 
Karnataka princess probably connected with the Calukya famill 
Marasimha is said to be the dear maternal uncle of the emperor. 


(4) 


Bhojadeva I is stated ie all auspicious 
Peacay. s edto be the birth place of a 


(5) The polity of Vi 
by matrimonial alliances 
tion the Cola princess to pr 
He married his daughter ] 


kramaditya was to connect the ruling foun 
to ensure peace. He married in this con 
it an end to the war in the southern count! 
ater to a Kadamba prince of Gove. 
ried 
eae tora above evidence it seems that, he may have ei 
stop to the et relative of Marasimha if not his daughter t 
ina eae 8 of the northern ruling powers, Most probably he 
earlier part of aie Who carried on overtures in this bebalé pitt 
place ef all auesinen of Guvaladeva. Vor, heis said to be “the » th 
®uspicious occasion ” referred ‘to above. In thab case 
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j Marasimha “ Cakres-a-priya-matulah ” beg, , 
ite ore therefore, very proud of the emperon. This fact sae 
a the statement: ‘He worshipped the feet of the glorious em eed 
ott paditya with the head of Kadamba Santara”, Bhojadeya abd 

ea tothe Emperor in bringing under control Rattas of Monto 80 
help qbjngating the whole of Konkana. But the time was aeaewne ah 
and § For, Acuji, the Sidha ruler of Yelaburge invaded the K ihe ) 
Oe which was at that time almost unprotected. The Emperor ‘Madey 
Perfor and send Sonnanay ya Siri-nayaka to help and preserve ae 
wiabara supremacy in Kolhapur country. He was successful in thig 
mission and was ruling in 1106 A.D. at Kolhapur as stated in a lithic 
ecord at Aundh. He has a long string of titles. He was, it is stated 
therein, a vassal of the Emperor Vikramaditya. 


Itis very creditable to note that there were no fraticidal wars in 
the Silahara family as there were in Calukya and other powers. On the 
other hand the five sons of Marasimha were harmoniously working under 
the joint family system. The Heralge inscription subscribes to this 
ditement saying that Gandaraditya was invested with plenary powers 
when his brother Bhoja I was happily ruling at Valayavada, 


Gandaraditya ruled over Mirinjadesa with Sapta-kholla and the 
| whole of Konkana. His capital was first Tiravada in Sirolapetha, Kolhapur 
/ State,and then Valayavada about twenty miles west of Kolhapur, now 
allel Kadhanagara. If Gandaraditya were to occupy Tiravada, a city 
| situated on a plain without any natural protections such as a hill-fort,a 
forest, a mountain ete., his must have been peaceful time. Like his father 
| tehad a long string of titles. lt was creditable to Gandaraditya to have 
rinstated one of his kinsman on the throne of Sthanaka in 
North-Konkana. Because of this fact over-sea transactions and commerce 
Were free to him. or this very reason he was uble to get horses, cloth of 
‘Ff Metexture and gems from Persia and Arabia. Goa and Kharepattana 
| “ete the prosperous harbours on the shore of the Arabian sea, where the 
@ sn merchants could safely unload and hand over their goods to the 
j terchant-princes of Gandaraditya. He had brought the Rattas under 
ol butting to the sword Danda-Brahma the grand-father-in-law of 
ksmideva I, Under his paramountey there were big circles of Samantas. 


iy Rate his father Gandaradityu was very religious. He fed ae 
and ace them, and made grants to maintain their particular ite ove 
“thd re ®guptakhya-dana, He caused to be built new temples an a 
ere aa the old ones. The Brahmanas to whom these grants ieee 
of Say, avasi Brahmanas coming from Kasmira and observing ‘ed hts 
therving tantra (now lost) of the Pancaratra school. ee eer 
Vere Sah, both the ekadasi fasts as noticed in Hasan 61, Sorab ey sa 
Teg Avasi Ksatriyas and Vaisyas a) noticed in Sorab 295 and Be Me : 
Miredya. 8rants to Agnihotris, grants to maintain constant Sa nk 
Meh Diblig oeship ete., in temples werehis speciality. He did no 
charities as watering places (Prapa). : 






TY toletant to ot! Lyin ae ll. His donations 
ther religionists ag well. S i at 
; ing aye as are equally important. Two schisms are noticed 
 °ng the Jainas of this part of the country. 


Hi i ity only. 
8 V6 donations Were not restricted to Brahmana communi te Jain 


ee 


a 


———— 
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£ Kolhapur R 

+ nat vidya-deva the Acarya o 1 =< 
caer Fora number of merchants, 
8 


ant-princes, and royal lige ware te ee 

smal! and great, Somat reverence and Lethaia 8 ne rain ete 

goldsmiths and potters \ icles of food they were aie aa Kolhamia 

ctroi duties on all the melee consisted in petel-nuts, ghee, “ vegetables, 

a sale. ‘Their eT ai garlic, onion rane oem pnaetee | Rei 

green singer. oar a uni, salt, eighteen kinds of gram, S Pots ete, 
pepper, cumin-seeus, 


g¢ from vverst a3. 
Horses, cloth, gems ete g 


.. _ His Holiness Beotniine 
Warayana-basti was held in 4 


were comin 


- . ave built new forts and have repaired 
Gand: raditya is also said to h sy SS tals at one nae 


the old ones. hus ends the peacefu 
THE SINDAS OF KARNATAKA 
BY 
G. N. Saletore, M. A. 


(Summary ) 


ets i ling their origin—des. 
EB SINDAS: Theories regarding ne] rigin— 
» "oa caine siva and Dharanendra—The ; indas wv ere of 
te Naga family * They were not the same as the Sendrakas. 
ga fu A 


(2) ANTIQUITY OF THE SINDA COUNTRY: Sinda country is 
mentioned as early as the th century A.D. 


(3) THE EARLY SINDAS: (Gth century to 9th century A.D.) : a 
visa ; Sindhuraja ; Nidudola Sinda—his date Jdent ae ie 
Kadamba family with which he made a dynastic alliance; Kalisinda; 
Nagahastin ; Nanniya Sinda. 


(4) THE SINDAS OF SINDAVDI 1000 (10th century to 12th cote 
Battiga; Cakkala; Martanda; Nicarasa ; Baggideva 3 Cookl; 
Bettiga ; Soma; Joyiga; Cerama; Bacibhupa ; Kalicola. 


(5) THE SINDAS OF BAILAKUNDE 300 (9th century to. 12th, cen 
tury); Antiquity of Kurngodu; Areballadagra ; Udayadt an 
Bammadeva 1; Cokarasa; Bhima 1; Bammarasa 11 ; Bhima ll: 
Racamallal; lrungola; Racamallal; Irungola; Racamalla ls 
Soma; Kalideva; Hoysala Conquest of Kurugodu. 


(6) THE SINDAS OF BELAGAVATTI (12th century to 14th century) § 
Cattarasa I; Macarasa ; Aiyabarasa; Isvara I; Sinda Sewn 
alliance ; Relations of Isvara 1 with the contemporary iy 
Hoysala occupation of Hallaynru. Mallideva 11 and his ey, iat 
with the Hoysalas and Sevunas-Kesava; Biradevarasa—the | " i 
of Nematti; later Sindas; annexation of the Sinda capita 


Kallise by Mallarappa of Vijayanagara. ); 
(7) THE SINDAS OF MULUGUDA 12 (19th century to 11th oe ' 
Nanniya Sinda; Jatarasa ; Koralagunda ; Sindarasa; Kanca 


(6) THE SINDAS OF PRATYANDAKA 400 (11th to 12th centt): 
hima; Sindaraja; Munja. trobable location of the Praty 
country and the rejection of its identification with Phaltem 





a 
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9) THE SINDAS OF ERAMBARAGE 10 Mae : . 

° Bagadage branch and its relation (othe Hey century) ee 
1; Cavunda ; Bammarasa ; singg IL Acugi I sed. : reugil 
their achievements ; Cayunda ll and his suecessors, H ermadi i= 
quest of Krambarage, 8; Hoysala con- 


(10) SOME DETACHED SINDA NAMES; Bhima ; 


man ; Sindarasa Barmadeva ; Munja ; Adityavar- 


Bittarasa ; Sindaraga, 


THE BEGINNING OF CHOLA ConTacr wirq réceedanee 


BY 


pe Neseaimlischar;MiAs (Archeological Department, Mysore) 

It is now well known that the Cholas had b 

inni ae ecome very 
the beginning of the 11th century A. D, They had reduced. to- ecco 
almost all the minor dynasties of South Thdia, vanquished the Pallavas and: 
even crushed the Gangas of Mysore. Rajendra Chola is known to have 
captured Tulkad from the Gangas in 1004 A, D, Vrom this time onwardg' 
ree files a century the Cholas gradually extended their sway in the 
south and east of Mysore until at last they were driven ont 

i i of the cou i 

by che Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana in 1116 A. D, backs 


But the Chola contect with the Gangas appears to have been existing 
at least 4 century earlier than the date of the occupation of Talkad by the 
victorious army of Rajendra Chola. And the Cholas seem also to have 
exercised their away as the overlords of a branch of the Gangus dynasty for 
well nigh half a century before they were overthrown in the battle of 
Takkolam in 948-9 A.D. It has been stated that this contact first began in 
Y21 or more correctly about 915 A. D. When the Chola king Parantaka I 
crushed the Banas and conferred the Bana sovereignty cn the Ganga king 
Prithvipati 11 (V.. Rui, N. Av G38 Blok 18965; 5. 1. 1. ii,/76). But trom a. 
study of the inscriptions it is ascertainad that even before this period a 
branch of the Gangas had hecome subordinate to the Cholas and been men- 
tioning them as their overlords in their records. It would be interesting to 
Mvestigate into some of the details of this contact between the Cholas und 
i Gangas and know the circumstances under which the Cholas came to be 
he overlords, though temporarily, of a branch of the Gungus dynasty early 
In the Luth century A. D, 





ieee Wwe know that it was on Prithivipati II that the Chola king 

Gites! tka | conferred the Pana sovereignty. it would Ue Ne to concern 

Plate, ves mitinly with an account of his direct ancestors. The Uday enairam 
Mes (3.1. L. ii pp. 375 ff.) mention the names of his ancestors thus: 


Sivamara 
Prithivipati I (surnamed Aparajita) 
Marasimha 


Prithivipati II (surnamed Hastimalla), 


fon of The king'si vamara mentioned in the plates ig evidently Sivamara II, 


Stipurusha, He belonged to the main line-thut riled ut ‘ull. 





. 
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. i ipti No. 60, Noel: 
: - tained in the inscription - 60, Nolamangaly 
A list of his cl ae oeaaieam 1X. The Talkad and Paruvi branches of the 
Taluk, Bpigraphia Ca ack united under Madhava Tadangala and may He 


Gangas had peas ta end of Sripurusha’s reign. In the reign of Siva. 
80 ee ever troubles seem to have set in. In the Nelamangaly 
mara ’ 


D + eaid to have been brought toa world of mingled 
inscription aed 0 ne This plight of the king Was no doubt due to 
troubles and em ne younger brother Duggamara (HP. Car. XI, Cl. 8) on the 
the rebellion of his rsecution of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda Ill on the 
ee tana Dae tes throne in about 780 A. D.(!) and is said to have been 
other. He came °© htrakuta king Govinda ILI and the Pallava king Nandi. 
crowned by the Ras d here that the kings of the Paruvi branch 


be recalle ve 
 owledeing the suzerainty of the Pallav he date of the rebel. 
lion of Duggamara seems to have been in abont $10 A. D. 


Ss. 





rithivipati I, the son and successor of Sivamara 
Il ey cis vvehe, Ge taatiratnte king, who came to throne in 810 
A. D, “The latter is mentioned as having fonght against the Gangas the 
Pallavas and Cholas. ‘hough it cannot be said that be yet the Cholas. had 
begun to assist any of the Gangarulers, still it seem: that they were gaining 
power by now. By 880 A. D. the Chola leader V ijayalay a seized Canjore 
and laid the foundations of the fortunes of his family. His son Aditya I 
completely crushed the Pallavas so that it seems to have become a political 
necessity for the successor of Sivamara II to enter thenceforth into political 
alliance with the Cholas who were becomming supreme. It appears more 
over that the Gangas, as much as the other ruling powers of South India, 
were engaged in a convulsive fighting with one another. ‘There seems also 
to have been some internal dissension in the Ganga kingdom itself asa con- 
sequence of which ‘l'alkad fell into the hands of a rival Ganga chief against 
whom Mahendra I, the Nolamba ruler, marched under orders of his Ganga 
suzerain “Dadige’ Rachamalla (HE. R.1913, pp. 90-91). It is likely that 
Prithivipati 1, son of Sivamara II. was involved in this quarrel and that he 
perhaps sought therefore to obtain Choia aid to establish himself. His 
inscription V. R. Chitoor 226, 33 of 1912 ‘mentions the Chola Raja as now 
4 prominent political person. This Chola king may have been Vijayalaya 
or his son Aditya I who restored the Chola monarchy.’ (Historical Inserip- 
tions of Southern India, Sewell and S. K. Ayyangar, p. 38). 





In about 877-78 A. D, Prithivipati I was killed in action in a battle 
fought at Sriperumbiyam. Of his son Marasimha much is not known. But 
the next successor and son of Marasimha was Prithivipati 11 called Hasti- 
malla in the Udayendiram Plates mentioned above. He appears to have 
been able to secure Chola support. An inscription of the third year of the 
Chola king Parantaka I (909 A. D, mentions thus: *His father Adityal 
having conquered the Pallavas and the Western Gangas having defeated the 
Nolamba-Pallava, chief, Parantaka, shortly after his accession, made war oD 
the Pandyas’ (Historical Inseriptions of Soutgern India, Sewell and §. 
Ayyangar p. 41). ‘This would indicate that the Cholas and the Gangas 
one of their branches, had seed into some sort of alliance which ens 
] o overthrow their i is ev sible 
ing Ganga king Prithivipati 11 had become a vassal of the hols iN 

ndeed in a record ot the same Period, that is the third year of Parantakd % 


1, 805-4, D, agcording to Fleet, 
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ueen of Prithivipati II is mentioneq as havj : 
oe near Trichinopoly (V. R. iii Trich, 343 per made a gift of land at 


the Ganga king is called Vira Chola ripyeas)2 of 1903): a this eer 
Scription at 


is ce ‘ “ In anoth 

ame place he is called * Parautaka Kuniap, per inces 
me 903). Etiass inscriptions indicate that the Gauge Re oid i 80 
vassal of pe Gheis gy asta 1 and was protected by on uo doubt a 
-et another inscription and is seems to be : 
Trrkolarn, Arkonam ‘laluk (No. 5 of 1897 ~ME Roe ‘Seale date - at 
24th year of the Chola king Ko-Rajakesarivarman who i ch is dated in the 
idedtified with Aditya 1 who came to the throne in 88¢ ri Nee es to be 
the record would be 904 A.D. The record mentions the ift The date of 
yessel by Paridipati, the son of Maramaraiyar, Manenrare of a silver 
Marasimha, the father of Prithivipati 11, ‘The mention of hee 18 perhaps 
of the Chola king in a Ganga inscription points to the fact Bick regnal year 
were subordinate to the Cholas at that date, lt is perhaps at the Gangas 
relationship that Parantaka 1 conferred the Pana sonetdeee mai to such 
II when he vanquished the Banas in about 915 A, D. But eee 
Prithivipati 11 was not governing Talkad at that time ; for in th dere ae 
ram Plates he is mentioned as the lord of Paruvipuri which h meee 
that he was ruling the §Paruvi-vishaya in addition to the ies aps means 
under the Cholas. ana dominions 


RELIGION IN KARNATAKA 
BY 
R. Rama Rao, (Mysore ) 
( Summary ) 


Among the various religious systems that have flourished in the 
Karnataka country from very old times four only are known to have been 
conspicuous. ‘hey are: Buddihism, Jainism, Saivism and Vaishnavism 
Of these, again, only Jairism and Saivism seem to have been more promi- 
nent than the others with their systematised organisation, ete, Nevertheless 
it would appear that religious faith was purely a matter of personal inclina- 
van rather than one of irrevocable binding arising from birth. The kings 
mace dynasties appear to have practised toleration throughout and 
tlc, eran impartially to allthe creeds. On occasions of quarrel be- 
Hen € creeds, which, however, were very rare, they seem to have 

erierred and brought about reconciliation. 


ISLAM IN MALABAR 
OR 
ONE THOUSAND YEARS OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


BY 
KV, Krishna Ayyar, M.A., Zamorin’s College, ( Calicut ) 


0) better Was the first place in India to receive Islam. Nevertheless 


It might eee in its history did it make any attemptat political conquest. 
or : aes the Arabs who bronght it were content with opportunities 
® people a trade and profit. Or it might be that they found in the Nayars 
Nonethe] 0 honest to afford a pretext and too brave to offer a temptation. 
Kerala a Islam has played a very important part in the history of the 
Putras of Asoka’s inscriptions. 3 i 
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. ined in the inscription No. 60, Nelamanga, 
A list of his ancestors is Con The Talkad and Paruvi branches one 
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Gangas had aed the end of Sripurusha’s reign. In the reign of Siva, 
go continued down Pe seem to have set in. In the Nelamangaly 
mara II, ss art he is said to have been bronght to a world of mingled 
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meee en ersecution of the Rashtrakuta king Govinda IIT on the 
ChE age La the throne in about 780 A. D.{) and is said to have been 
other. He Pe ipreionta king Govinda ILI and the Pallava king Nandj- 
crowned OY, hp ot recalled here that the kings of the Paruvi branch 
Beer siledging the suzerainty of the Pallavas. ‘The date of the rebel. 
were 8 


lion of Duggamara seems to have been in about $10 A. D. 


ry of Prithivipati I, the son and successor of Sivamara 
I Paha es Rashtrakuta king, who came to throne in 810 
Tees Th Antter ig mentioned as having fought against the Gangas the 
Pca “a Cholas. ‘Though it cannot be said that as yet the Cholas had 
begun to assist any of the Gangarulers, still it seems that they were gaining 
power by now. By 880 A. D. the Chola leader Vijayalaya seized ‘Tanjore 
and laid the foundations of the fortunes of his family. His son Aditya I 
completely crushed the Pallavas so that it seems to have become a political 
necessity for the successor of Sivamara II to enter thenceforth into political 
alliance with the Cholas who were becoming supreme. It appears more- 
over that the Gangas, as much as the other ruling powers of South India, 
were engaged in a convulsive fighting with one another. ‘There seeins also 
to have been some internal dissension in the Ganga kingdom itself asa con- 
sequence of which ‘lalkad fell into the hands of a rival Ganga chief against 
whom Mahendra I, the Nolamba ruler, marched under orders of his Ganga 
suzerain “Dadige’ Rachamalla (HW. R.1913, pp. 90-91). It is likely that 
Prithivipati 1, son of Sivamara II. was involved in this quarrel and that he 
perhaps sought therefore to obtain Choia aid to establish himself. His 
inscription V. R. Chitoor 226, 33 of 1912 ‘mentions the Chola Raja as now 
4 prominent political person. his Chola king may have been Vijayalaya 
or his son Aditya I who restored the Chola monarchy.’ (Historical Inscrip- 
tions of Southern India, Sewell and S. K. Ayyangar, p. 38). 


In about 877-78 A. D. Prithivipati I was killed in action in a battle 
fought at Sriperumbiyam. Of his son Marasimha much is not known. But 
the next successor and son of Marasimha was Prithivipati 11 called Hasti- 
malla in the Udayendiram Plates mentioned above. He appears to have 
been able to secure Chola support. An inscription of the third year of the 
Chola king Parantaka I (309 A.D. mentions thus: ‘His father Aditya 1 
having conquered the Pallavas and the Western Gangas having defeated the 
queebe-Pallave chief, Parantaka, shortly after his accession, made War 00 
Fe enti (Historical Inscriptions of Soutqern India, Sewell and 5 K. 

yyangar p. 41). This would indicate that the Cholas and the Gangas, 7 
iA ea een had entered into some sort of alliance which enabler 
i a € long run to overthrow their enemies, It is even possible tha 

€ Ganga king Prithivipati 11 had become a vassal of the Chola kin& 
d ot the same period, that is the third year of Parantaka 4+ 
ee pr 


1, $05 A, D, according to Fleet 
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ithivi ill is menti A 
e queen of Prithivipati Jentioned ag hay : 
hee near pelannonaly ts R. iii Trich, 343 ; 376 of 190 al Ce 
the Ganga king is called Vira Chola Uangovelar.” Jp aunt 0 this record 
the same place he is called * Parantaka Ky €Y inscription at 


4 meat 2 " njare ’ P 
of 1903). ‘hese inscriptions indicate that the Cong aie 
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vassal of the Chola king Parantaka 1 and was prote, 8 No doubt a 
yet another inscription and this seems to be peri by him. There ig 


Aralekole ‘konam ‘I’: j ; even earlier date - 
Tukkolam, Arkonam ‘laluk (No. 5 of 1897 ~ M. x, jane ate - at 
4th year of the Chola king Ko-Rajakesarivarme a sri is dated in the 
idedtified with Aditya 1 who came to the thr 8 evidently to be 


ji one in § 1h 
the record would be 904 A.D. The record antec ee ene 


yessel by Paridipati, the son of Maramaraiy: F a 
Marasimha, the father of Prithivipati 1), The mentees 1s perhaps 
of the Chola king in a Ganga inscription points t thane " Age regnal year 
were subordinate to the Cholas at that date. Itig edie at the Gangag 
relationship that Parantaka 1 conferred the Pana soverej ce base: to such 
11 when he vanquished the Banas in about 915 A.D fae ed De 4 rithivipati 
Frithivipati 11 was not governing Talkad at that time ; for Ae teen me 
ram Plates he is mentioned as the lord of Paruvipuri sehian Dene 
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that he was ruling the Paruvi-vishaya in additio 
shaya n me 
under the Cholas. to the Bana dominions 


RELIGION IN KARNATAKA 
BY 
R. Rama Rao, (Mysore ) 
( Summary ) 


Among the various religious systems that have flourished in the 
Karnataka country from very old times four only are known to have been 
conspicuous. They are: Buddihism, Jainism, Saivism and Vaishnavism. 
Of these, again, only Jairism and Saivism seem to have been more promi- 
nent than the others with their systematised organisation, ete. Nevertheless 
: a Patol that religious faith was purely a matter of personal inclina- 
ss Re ee ian one of irrevocable binding arising from birth. The kings 
Spee is ynasties appear to have practised toleration throughout and 
eon ig ae impartially to allthe creeds. On occasions of quarrel be- 
noes creeds, which, however, Were very rare, they seem to have 

tlerred and brought about reconciliation. 


ISLAM IN MALABAR 
OR 
ONE THOUSAND YRARS OF HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


BY 
KV, Krishna Ayyar, M.A., Zamorin’s College, ( Calicut ) 


0 evel tlabar Was the first place in India to receive Islam. Nevertheless» 
ight rove im its history did it make any attempt at political conquest. 
hat the Arabs who bronght it were content with opportunities 
Ople Vtrade and profit. Or it might be that they found in the Nayars 
Nonet e 0 honest to afford a pretext and too brave to offera temptation. 
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The Coming of Islam 


iyi cuoge j invested the’ coming of Islam with a nump, 
wild Seance eet hibk-oontidne to baffle the historian of Kerala, on 
ey fiat ‘ike first person to embrace Islam here was no less the 
an Paaamel the ‘amil Emperor of Kerala, who had his head. 
ao Tirnvancikkulam, the Mouziris of Pliny, Zhe Peripiys aid 
sae pea ie And he had the rare honour of witnessing the miracle of the 
Eee and receiving the new faith at the hands of the Prophet him. 
Pe aaculice to another version, it was the Zamorin of Calicut, the 
srs of the Kerala kings after the Perumal, who set the example, and 
this important event took place some two hundred years after iKe Helira 
Anyway the earliest concrete evidence of Islam so far discovered in the 


country bears A. H. 166, A. D. 775-776. 


Muslim Population 


Var from meeting with any persecution, the early Muhammadangs 
found an ideal land for trade and for settlement, if it became necessary, 
The Zamorin, on whom the grateful Muhammadans conferred the tile of 
Rafeegul-Islam or the friend of the Muhammadans, gave them privileges, 
which they could have hardly expected from one of their own co-religionists, 
He protected their person as well as their property ; he granted them com: 
plete freedom of trade in his dominions ; he allowed them their own otlicers; 
and while he encouraged conversion among the low castes, he did not 
prevent any of the high castes from yoing over to the Faithtul. At one end 
we have the Pui-lslam, the great muss of the converted fishermen of the 
coast, at the other end we have the Nahas. descended from the princess of 
Bettem. It iseven said that he gave the colonising Arabs a tree choice of 
the women of the country, and rather than break his word, he cowpelled 
his greatest noblemen to give away their nieces and daughters in marriage 
to his friends from“ Yunan.” ence it will be a surprise if the number of 
Muhammadans in the country did not rapidly increase. ‘L hough no statistics 
are availble before the advent of the British we know that in 1003 Calicut 
alone could boast of SUV families of Mulammadans. 


The Rise of the Muslim Power in the Mediteranean 


The coming of the Arab Muslims gradually changed the course of the 
sea-borne trade of Malabar. When the Roman Empire declined, the tale 
with the west also declined, and the descendants of Sengnttuvan turned to 
China. The Chinese took the place of the Romans as customers, and Chinese 
sailors supplanted the Lyyptian Greeks as carriers, They established small 
settlements all along the west coast, the most impartaut of which sews to 
have been Ponnani, the Tandilam of the Malayalis and the ‘lyndis of the 
papi. But with the coming of the Arabs tae pendulum began to swig 
a more to the west. Lhe Chinese were gradually ousted from the 

sd markets, though the Chinese Kmperor took up the cause of his 
if 1229, in aay even war on the Zamorin for befriending the Arabs: 
ieee ‘By ae ae eee Malabar, the Arabs had only a tenth of its 
monopoly. The connection between the advance of Islam im the Meuiter 


@ and the penetration and capture oft 


it strength trom its trade With the east. 





co da Gama came, they had established a complete 


hot fortuitous. Islam in the west derived 





a3 
The Ascendancy of the Zamorin 


Ig the Zamorin protected and encourag 


their turn, assisted the Zumorin in his wars, 


; ee the ‘Arabs, the Arabs in 
F ‘ d ; urnis : 

ginews of War, they also provided him with musketeers at not.only: the 
their help ~ he himself master of Kerala. The ance att veh 
opened fresh opportunities tor the Moplah—ag the local nmedenee 
apn al Muhummadans ay 


ner 
F 5 


"The Downfall of the Portuguese Power on «na?! 
Tont 
Malabar Coast haf ie 


The Portuguese demanded that the M E oa . 
dominions as a condition of their friengshipy Bee eon - C tis 
give up his ancient friends and trustworthy allies, So began is noe Ain 
lasted for a century and a half. 1 was thig running gore artligie be - ist 
strength of the Portuguese in the east. With no assistance fr i er 
Hgypt or Persia, without the co-operation even of the indian si ihe 
Zamorin and the Moplahs held their own against the Portu rues mr : 
unspeakable atrocities, and finally compelled them to leave Nalahae, MBG 
Panikkar, and the Brahmins Klayutu and Para Nampi waged war'b y : i 
with the Cochin Rajah whom the Portuguese had successfully pre none 
his allegiance to the Zamorin, K hoja Ali, Kutti Ali, and numberless others; 


oe exploits deserve to be commemorated in poem and song, fought 
y sea. 


Kunhali 


: Kunhali was the last and most famous of this heroic band who took 

Dart in| this epic strnegle with the Portuguese. Originally belonging to 
Ponnani, his family shifted from there when Almeida bombarded their town 
and burnt their residence. ‘l'aking an oath of undying enmity they werein 
the forefront of every attack on their hated enemies. From their base at 
Kottakkal, they spread out like a net to seize the Portuguese ships. Own- 
ae a Pe than 50 frigat s and numerous galliots, they practically brought 
they ne a ot their enemies to a standstill. : In the course ofa single Year, 
a eee or plundered 160 caravals. The Zamorin allowed Kunhali 
uuld a fortress. He became the terror of the Portngnese at the close of 
ae ants century. Its said that he had at a single blow cut a galley 
on VO and likewise cut down a man with a sword by his side, hewing: 

Nand sword with a single cut, 


Prosperity of Malabar 


ee Prosperity of Malabar in the Middle Ages was solely due to the 
Countr paadang, They had the monopoly of entire sea-borne trade of the 
eral f It was through them that the pepper, ginger, and spices ‘of 
i - ound a market. But the Muslim was nota mere trader. He Was: 
festival e tivator. The dee?-leaf was his speciality. All the feats and 
betel lent the Hindus used to begin with the cermonial bringing of “the 
Piece of by the Moplah. ‘The-Moplah does not require more than-a barren 
boo, inp 2nd in a few years his industry will-have converted itinto a 

Ming garden, 5 eed 
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Literature 


ate and too busy, the Moplah could do but little for 

ive without some kind of poetry and music. 

i gs to while away his idle m 4 
Moplah has a fair share of love songs to eae oments, 

ae ae war-songs whip him up into a religious fanatic. baring his breast 

for the bullet or rushing on the bayonet. Being a mixture of Arabic anq 

Malayalam, these songs have not been able to attract the attention they 
) ’ 


deserve. 


Generally illiter: 
literature. But no people can ] 


Matrilineal succession among the Moplahs 


While Islam has had an important influence on the history of land, 
the land algo has some reciprocal influance on the Muslims. ‘The devetion 
of the people to the faith of the Prophet has not been able to make them 
give up their customary Jaw of succession through the female. A large part 
of the Muhammadans of Malabar are still governed by the Marumakkattayam 
law, as itis called. It is not a little remarkable that succession to religions 
offices should be regulated by this system, and the formal head of the family 
of the only Muhammadan chief in Malabar should be a female as in the 
families of the Hindu chiefs, the Bibi of Cannanore holding the same place 
and enjoying the same privileges in the Adi or Ali Rajah’s family as the 
Ampati Kovilakam Valiya Tampuratti does in the Zamorin’s family at Calicut. 


THE AGE OF THE CAHAMANA PRTHVIRAJA III 


BY 
Dr. H. C. Ray, ( Calcutta ) 


The accession of the Cahamana Prthviraja I1I (c. 1179-92 A. D.) to 
the throne of Sakambhari brings us to the begir nings of a new period in 
Indian History. During the period c. 600 to 1100 A. D.. roughly a period 
of five hundred years, the main political currents of India had swirled 
round the turrets of Kanyakubja. The capital of the ambitious Maukharis 
(ce. 994-600 A.D.) had gradually grown into a huge “ city of ten thousand 
temples.” protected by “ seven distinct forts, washed by the Ganges, which 
flowed under them like the ocean.” Muslim writers describe Kanauj as 
; the capital of India. the Ka’aba of the shamans and the Kibla of the Kafirs,’ 

All the treasurers of India , we are told‘ go to this city as the small streams 
pour into a large river.’ It had numerous armies, wealth and countless 
weapons and elephants. Imperial power and its possession became almost 
eee __ Even its weakest rulers had been described by reliable 
ee co ncttephers as” the chief of all princess in India.” Antarvedi 
eee ae ne holy streams Jahnavi and the Kalindi and its queen, the 
icinastive SS iretoe became the centre of political gravity in In ne 
through many eiatcatiaae saered and strenuous existence Kanauj pe 
Rajasekhara, the tra re _,u@ music of Bhavabhuti, Vakpatiraja Fi 

p mp of swift moving cavalry and clash of arms of the 


legions of Lalitaditya ana Vinayaditya, Dharmapala and Devapala, Govinda 
eaeueen Tee 


Aes eae 
* Thus the Candella Dhanga © hav} Os gh os Seay ined 
exalted Soverignty (or empire, iga ‘ having defeated on the battle field Kanya kubja-narendra obtaint 


Samrajya) : See DHNI, II, pp. 680. 
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and Bhoja, Mahmud and Vi 
aga: Nagabhata ap . n idyadhara 
and In! of the Chinese Master of the Law’ and the prose romaitesg of Ba: 
: tthe eyes of India riveted upon Antarvedi and its imperial city, Thne 
‘andi é p esser degree th ition. i 
Ba artiol was assumed by Rome and its Ceasers in anci Bp ae ts 
ean and its princes in the Mediaeval period. 


the Jearned dig- 


? 4 
During the five centuries noted above Kanauj remained \ 

olis of four Umpires, But with the end of the 10th and the beeen 
Mie Lith century new forces appeared in India and un the Indian horizon. 
While the imperial organization of Kananj began to decline and the limits 
ofits empire shrank, the sturdy Turks appeared on the North-western 
frontier carrying the seeds of the irreconcilable Semetie civilization and the 
Islamic flag. ‘The rulers of Kanauj, at this crisis of Indian History, failed 
miserably to guard the gate ways of India against foreign invasion. While 
Dhanga and Vidyadhara, Munja and Bhoja, Gangeya and Karna, Bhima and 
Somesvara fought and struggled for the crown of Imperialism, the forces of 
Islam crossed the outer defences of India and took possession of the Punjab. 
The Gahadavalas inherited the imperial traditions and the legal claims of 
their predecessors in Kananj. They were rightly proud of their possession 
of the Imperial City and the most vital areas of the religious and cnltural 
life of India. But they had neither the strength to enforce their legal 
claims of hegemony nor the power to defend the Delhi gate-way. 


Thus when the Muslims, stepping over the carcass of the valiant Sahi 
Dynasty of the Punjab, treatened to burst on the Madhyadesa and when the 


Indian princes, taking advantage of the weakness of Kanauj, fought 
amongst themselves for supremacy and failed to produce either a Candra- 
gupta or an Indian Themistocles, a new power arose in Rajaputana which 
made heroic eflorts to save India from Islamization. These were the Caha- 
manas of Sakambhari (Sambhor). While the rapid decline of the Yaminis, 
the successor of Mahmud of Ghazni, gave a breathing space to India, the 
Cuhamans captured Delhi and the land between the Jumna and the Sutlej. 
They repeatedly defeated the Muslims and Vigraharaja (c. 1153-64 A.D.) 
and one of their princes claimed that he had made Aryavartha “ once more 
the abode of the Aryas.” By this conqnest, the Cahamanas became the 
Suardians of the gate to the Ganga-Yamuna valley. They also by this 
achievement and their ambition became the natural foes to the Gahadavala 
Emperors of Kanauj and Benares. ‘The success of the Cahamans unforti- 
nately synchronized with the revived Muslim power that was gradually 
Issuing ont from the hills of Ghur. Before the Cahamanas could efficiently 
Consolidate their position, M’zzud-Din Muhammad ibn *am had conquered 

eshawar in 1179 A. D, and Lahore in 1186 A. D, ‘The Cahamanas by their 
Beographical position and claim to be the real protectors of the 47yas and 
their culture had to bear the first shock of the Muslim power. 


From Préhviraja I (c, 1105 A. D.) to Prthviraja IIT (c. 1172-92 4. D.), 
a Cahamana power had Ce eee With the US ns a 
ofthe Yaminis, Khusrau Malik Taj ud-Daulab (¢. 1160-86 A. D. 


Uri and the Cah ; f The Muslims knew that the 
Untold amana stood face to face. red Ganges-Jampa 
valloy anqitt of the rich cities and temples of the sare! suliee rn 


~ and beyond could only be secured by the destruc 
oe Which held the hae the Delhi gate. “ The Cahamanas knew and 
Pected No quarter.” 2 





: litical stage during the last qua: m them, until they reached a place of 
important figure See giona waladed most of modern Recor ae any was safe from pursuit by the infidels where the defeated 
from the Sutlej to is ee oe ea oe te ran 

jane . e North. e activit. e y 

ee aah Dane, and dissensions, while the Senas aulukyas 

Ga ote far distant from the North-Western frontier of India, 

; Sines over the Candellas and the Goliad a relae end hag command Over the 
cis-Sutlej districts, he had constituted himse a6 e are aN Tier against the 

advance of the Turks from the Indus Valley." Af tae Yaminis could hayg 

held the new body of the Turks for a little ore Ly there Was every 

possibility that Prthviraja would have replaced the Gabadavalas and founded 


ee the fifth Kanykubja Empire. 


12th century. 


extended roughly Phis valiant officer was slain when Prthviraja 111 was defeated and 


«jed in the second battle of Tara in (1192 A. D,) 2) Re F 
idle ean to another officer of the great Cahamana mee ee 


Ul pa ; : I i 
about this officer is contained in a work of the great Smarta aber 


called Viruddha-vidhi-vidhvamsa and may be tabulated ag follows + 


sthanesvara +o Nagara Brahmana of Anandanagara(3) jn 


the Kasyapa gorra ; famous for hi i 
I Pp i or hig | 
(4 Vedas, Tarka and Mimamsa.) yap 


In his anvaya Skanda vse Sandhivigrahikamatya to 
of Sakambhari. 


RodHats “o> el. ee Succeeded to his father’s post 


| 


In this work of building up a strong political and military power Somesvara lord 
Prthviraja was assisted by a number of able officers. 1 he Prthvirajavijaya 
contains the names of two such officers. These were Kadamba Vasal2) ang 
Bhuvanaikamalla. “ While Kadamba Vasa is compared with Hanuman, 
Bhuvanaikamalla is described as a veritable Garuda. who served Prthviraja 
and his brother Hariraja,the two incarnations of Rama and Lakshmana, 
‘ Just as Rama, with the help of Garnda and Hanuman crossed the sea and 
did other things, so Prthviraja, with the help of Hanuman-like Kadamba 
Vasa and Garuda-like Bhuvanaikamalla, did many things for the welfare of 1 Atier Prthvi 
the people.’(3) Another officer Govind (4) is mentioned by Muslim and some kas, ‘all a _ Prthviraja ; after his brother entered the 
. Hindu records. The 7aéagat-i-Nasiri seems to indicate that he was in i eter . So Yl the 4th stage of life went to (the city of 

charge of the frontier city of Delhi. In fact he appears to have been the 7 ae : We a Sins * Anahillapataka with two million and two 

most important of the Wardens of the Marches of the Cahamana empire. It eee ecten Tae On thousand Drammas.0) 

was his special task to keep a vigilant watch on the Sutlej and guard the 
if Delhi-gate from the marauding Turkish hordes. In the first battle of Tara 


Skanda Senapati to 
Prthviraja : 


The records of this period indicate that Prthviraja III wag the Tate On the Musiman forces not seeing the Sultan, lamentation Bucs 
; defeated the Turus- Vamana...Sandhivigrahika to 


the throne; after 
some time entered 


° : = i ry, 
| in (1191 A, D.) he led the van of the Cahamana army(>) and was mainly | the turyasrama. 
fi responsible for the victory of Prthviraja over Mui’zzud-Din Ghuri. The i Way ere es ce *s : 
Tabagat-i-Nasiri gives the following description of this battle. Sridevi-Malladeva .ssuus suey a Riise ties oe 
; Nahi yA ane AriNaSASEVaS z lya 
. and. nS. itiated i dvaitasi yr 
‘ When the ranks were duly marshalled the Sultan a lance and We cho revered Sea Ae 
attacked the elephant on which Govind Rac, Rae of Dilhi, was being fed up with the Siddhantas of the 
mounted, and on which elephant he moved about in front of the Smrit and. Vedanialie composed the Maha- 
battle. The Sultan-i-Ghazi, who was the Haidar of the time, and =~ poe, 1pr Tiree 
ins egal charged and struck Govind Rae on the mouth a Rave ABrag ; 
wi ees ie i ; ' ; : 
manth eee fee cceummes one & teeth fae th a Is usual in such cases, the accounts contain nothing a praise of 
1 a Sulta slam 4 ®@ achievements of the family inisters ike the Badal Pillar inserip- 
hi . * as , ements of the family of ministers. Like the ») 
. Suen Praag Ett Ot te arm and Lene a asrels wound tion of Gurava Misral®) and the Prabodha-Candrodayal”) of Krisna Misra, 
round and receded, an RIMGERS OR tha mrincag ie anid to Hawa Naan ERnnAloent e ability and 
| agony of the wound he was unable to continue on horseback any skill of " the princes is said to have been entirely due to th y 


he ministerial family. If one were to compile history only from 


longer. Defeat befell the a i i rievably 
rmy of Islam go that it was irretrievably 
| a and the Sultan was nearly falling from his horse. Seeins 
i HS pee hearted warrior, a Khalj stripling, recognized the 
} and sprang up behind him, : ting him in his arms 
. urged the horse with eta pporing tie 
ij SS ee Oe 
ih 1. DHONI, Vol. II, 1217. Sie aS 


2. Ibid, p. 1083 fn. 3. The 
3. DHNI, Vol. IT, p. 1083, 


4. Dbid, p. 10 fies ot H 
rane Raye ig fn, 2, Some authorities give the name wrongly as ‘ Kandi Rei’ (7A), 


PHNI, Tt, 1090. 


JHQ, vol. XVI, 1040, p, 567-73 
i i battle. Modern Vadnagar in Aaa State ; sometimes called Anandapum, See, DANS, II, p 54°, 
his voice, and brought him out of the ba : 964, 084, 084 tae 


Mss, fives Kuruskan. 


Anal illapataka is same as Anahilavataka, Anahila-pataka, Anahila-pattana, | Anshibpa Sy 
Capital of the Caulukyas ; modern Anavada about 3 miles from Patan in Gujarat. 


Bh Il, pp. 160-67 ; Gadalekhamala, pp. 70 if (uncer the name Garadastambha-lipi. Also 
0, mre 


kee 


+ 


name is sometimes given as Kadamba Vama. 


H#N2, 1, p. 300, 
PHN}, 1, pp, 695 ff. ~ 


~ 
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ings would be reduced merely to automa 
enol assounts thon iNciwnce of war and administration.(1) But thong at 
Pritings try to produce such exaggerated ee ae the importance a 
ministers, they usually refrain from writing ens aL positively Insulting 
to their patrons. The reason isnot far to oa Shoot C) aes. and thet 
families usually lived te Sa cige - i ies they werved Rar 
was therefore dangerous for them oe nacilier had fallen th St bey 


in the present case, the patrons an had fi 
and the sete and the family and person of the minister were’ safe in the 
capital of a foreign and unfriendly ruler, Do harm was there if, in praising 


os, they even used abusive language. Thus the Viruddhaevigh;. 
ices at nly makes Prthviraja 11], a worthless ruler, who was wn 
Intely dependent on Skanda and Vamana for his military and administratiy, 
success but also paints the great Cahamana in very dark colours. We are 
told, that when once the Brahmana Sevapati Skanda was fighting elsewhere, 
Prthviraja, who thous}. alive was as good as dead (Jivanmrta) and steeped 
in the vice of Midra-vyasana, was slaughtered in battle by the Zuruskeg 
The cause of this bitter attack on the Cahamana prince is clear from certain 
verses of the Sanskrit work cited above. It seems that both Skanda and 
Vamana suffered an eclipse due to the machinations of another Nagara 
Brahmana who was jealous of the power and position of the two brothers 
at the court of the Cahamana king. Neither the inscriptions nor the histo- 
rical records of the Hindus and the Muslims know Skanda and Vamana as 
pillars of the kingdom of prthviraja 11]. The men who really counted 
were men like Kadamba Vasa, Bhuvanaikamalla and Govinda Ray. The 
retirement of Vamana with immense wealtb to Anshilla-pataka shows that 
there might be a good deal of truth in the reports about the dishonesty and 
avarice of the brothers. They did not apparently believe in retiring inte 
honourable poverty after a strenuous period of service under a prince. 


ae 
ceeeeeee ee 
———$—$— 


1. Compare the positi i 
Princess 5 see the drama Mudrarahess by Raksasa or Canakya and their lords the Nanda of the Mane 
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Dr. Tripathi’s Address, 


Gentlemen, 


It is my first duty to show my gratit 
e honour you have done me by inviting me 


th : “yates : ple .O8 me to preside over t 
ie early Turkish History. Itisa special privilege which with the uae 
o §.N. Sen no body had enjoyed before me ' Bon 


Dr. ‘ - Thad begun wi 
ate of the Mughal period and I am yet at it. In search of a Dovel 


‘ound for the study of the Mughal period I was led to under : 

ares of Harly Turkish History, The only tangible onions ate 
enterprise was a short study which the University of London was pleased to 
accept as a Thesis for the DOCT ORATE of SCIENCE. It gaye me, how- 
ever, an opportunity to take a bird’s eye view of the history of the Early 
‘Turks the first Afghan Empire and of provincial dynasties, ‘This qunliae 
tion itself negligible by itself has been magnified by your indulgence which 
has called upon me to preside over your deliberation, 


The importance of the Karly Turkish period of the Indian History hag 
not been fully realized by the Scholars of Indian History. This conclusion 
isforeed upon us by the literature produced hitherto on the subject. 
A period so full of life and adventure, of mighty efforts and high stakes, of 
tremendous losses and gains, of new problems and their interesting solutions, 
should have inspired our scholars and historians with keen interest and 
enthusiasm. ‘I'he advent of Islam and the Turks, their titanic stuggle 
bequeathed from bleeding Sire to Son, the measure of success of the Turks 
to fulfil the mission for which all great rulers and warriors of India had 
been laying down their lives ever since the days ot Harsha, form a most 
interesting and instructive Chapter of history not only of the people of 
India, but of Asia asa whole. ‘The contact of two great cultures, Islam and 
Hinduism, with their respective outlook on life, their social organization, 
habits, economic and above all their religious ideals and methods of 
approach, gave birth to social and intellectual problems of such 
magnitude and importance as are rarely found in history. The pressure of 
zealous and proselytising religious aristocracy on the State and Non-Muslim 
subjects led to great political, religious and social problems. Attempts to 
stapple those problems remain a most fascinating and instructive study to 
students of history, Sociology and Culture. Islam of Arabia had hardly 
finished its work in Persia and Turkistan when it was brought face to face 
with problems much more complicated and difficult than it had ever met in 
is trumphal march from China to Spain. The Turks had sided with the 

ersians to drive Arabicism and destory the noble structure of Khilafat. 
They had hardly been able to imbibe the spirit of Islam when they turned 
towards the Kast and West. Morbidly conscious though not without some 
Teason, of their natural governing ability, they had come to believe that it 
Was their mission to conquor and to rule. India offered a test anda 
stullenge, The Turks entered upon their stupendous task aan Reerietey 
ee pen With an appreciable measure of success all Se ] oat with 
“ ae Islam and Persia. They also exercised Pad on thee 
sword the practical Turks are credited in the history of _ rr a ne 
flashed from Cutch to Assam and from Kashmir s obs and the 
Mualinn Gare their banner floated over almost the Mee au seman 
Since ia for prayers resounded in remote corners 0; ina had oon 
PRitetiee, The re eee BO Hmnpire ao. areat 18 he Mauryan Empire 
¢e. The Turkish achievement surpasses even the y : 
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= iti lidarity. It was an achie 
; -vity and political so Yement o 
Ge ier Sea ahtly feel proud. It was a noble monument of their 
whic! 


ability as Empire builders. 


t their only theatre of action nor sword tha 
The “ng nega saxat was equally active carrying from Hh 
only Ni a aaa the Empire the spiritual message of Islam. Led by saintly 
ad ise vd rs they carried on their work of love with enviable self. 
gon etl is aa energy. The message of love and peace attracted 
os ae iol communities. Their chief d rawback Was their langy. 
asim Saye but it was partly made up by their simple precepts and 
re hice tags Their voice, however, did not reach the intelectual classes 
oe oy bee cis they could not express themselves in Sanskrit which Was 
probably | ecal f Hindu religion and thought. It was largely through their 
hed a peantoti vernaculars and particularly Hindi or Hindavi became 
pie baie (ores of spiritual and moral expression. They worked 
“ faa to throw a durable bridge between the followers of Islam and 
/acapiaty They created an atmosphere which was likely to be very 
favourable for responsive respect and appreciation. 


It ignot accurate to say that the invasion of Turkish Muslim paraly- 
zed the intellect of India. There is no doubt that the loss of political 
power was a severe blow but its shock did not go deep enough to upset the 
economic, social and intellectual life. While in certain directions there 
were obvious set backs, in others there was a distinct advance. Sanskrit 
literature held its own and very remarkable w orks were produced on reli- 
gion, philosophy und theology, on logicand law. This period might not 
have produced another Kalidas, Acvaghosh or Bhavabhuti but it has its own 
stars like Someshwar, Amar Chand Suri, Krishnanand and Y edantdeshik, 
Vamanbhatta and Chandra Chuda. It may not have produced a Nagarjuna 
or Shankar but it had produced a number of giants from Ramanuj to 
Vallabhacharya. Jinaprabhasuri Madhavacharya and Madhusudan Saraswati. 
Among the writer of law no one might have compiled a work like the 
Manusmriti and the Parashrsmriti for a variety of reasons but the period 
has produced commentators and interpretors of law of the eminence y 
Hardatta, Hemadri, Kallaka, Candeshwar, Madbavacharya, Madanpe’ 
Visheshwar Bhatta, Sulpani, and Vachaspati Misra. Their scholarship a 
insight in law inspired so much confidence and reverance that they forgo 
the earlier lawgivers. Their commentaries and nibandhas threw into the 
background the earlier compilers of law. Some of these law makers a 
men of practical experience. Prataprudra Deva was a ruler anda grea 
patron of learning, Hemadri was a Record keeper of the Yadava aed 
Chandeshwar held the office of Minister of war and peace, of a cont itel 
and of chief Justice. Vachaspati Misra was an addvisor of Maharaja as 
Hari Narayan. Madhavacharya was one of the makers of the kingdom a 
Vijaynagar, while Nrasinha Prasad wag a minister of Nizam Shah of Dew 
girl, Among the writer on medicine names of Milhapa ae 
Sharangdhar Bhava Misra (Guceecar ); Tisata ( fafacarafeat ) ala) 
ably. Altar GREAT ) Nityanath ( tH teat ) Narhari (aa ' 
and Madanpal ( man frate . ) Grcanipat ‘ohave works Hie Vidya 

dhviva Vriddh Vashi Rtieeenney TO ee riters 12 
eiiesionsa Som ashitshth Sanhita, Among the histogical # aaa 
Someshwar Datta, ( aat ) ari Sinha ged 


Barvanand ( am afta ); Sandhyakar-nandi Jonaraj and Srivar 


, 2 
r 
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It was during this period that the languages of - 
gated, enriched and polished to au extent that not odin Mere culti- 
yehicle of higher thought, they even excited the envy of classi ae a 
ages, The vernaculars became the langnage 9 aivat Jango~ 


f : 
saints whose thoughts and messages echeod and reas Philosophers and 


; : 4 reechoed till th 
country began to beat in rhythmic response. On the solid fone 


rn provided by the saints and thinkers r 
Beary ern arienth of the 16th and 17th Couture ‘He SDR at 8 
It may be asked if there is any history of these stirri ; 
cataclysmic changes. The answer is in the negative. The so aaa 
ries of Medieval India whether written by our own countrymen or by, 
foreign Scholars up to this day do not provide us with even a good outli ; 
of history much less of Calture. The histories of thig period, have not aa 
gone beyond the biographical stage. Short biographical sketches of nota- 
ble rulers, dynasties, or provincial Kingdoms strung together and erowned 
with haphazard, slipshod and not quite dependable notes on arts and culture 
are palmed off as histories of medieval India, 


Leave alone the question of a general history of the early Turkish or 
pre-Mughal Moslem history there is no history even of any dynasty. There 
is no history of any one of the Various dynasties of Delhi. Of the provincial 
dynasties only the Muzaffar Shahi dynasty of Gujrat has received the atten- 
tion of Modern Scholars. The histories of the Kingdoms of Jaunpur, 
Bengal. Malwa. the Bahamani. of Sindh and Kashmir have not been 
seriously thought of as yet. Without possessing the obvious advantages 
which Moslem Chroniclers have given to the students of Muslim history, the 
histories of Rajputana, Orissa and above all of Vijayanagar have attracted 
greater attention and a good amount of spade work has been and is being 
done for them. Why the students of Muslim history and culture cannot do 
as much if not more than their commrades in other fields surpasses my 
comprehension. It is quite obvious that there can not be a general history 
of Pre-Mughal Muslim period as such until and unless we have produced 
dependable histories, of the numerous states and Kingdoms which constitu- 
ted the great imperial confederation of the Khiljis and Tughlaqs. 


In the sphere of biographies which are useful in providing us with 
valuable links for the reconstruction of history, we can hardly boast of any 
substantial achievement. It is strange that the unlucky Muhammad Bin 
Tughlaq has been lucky cnough to inspire two Scholars to produce two 
Monographs. But no other ruler from Qutbuddin Aibak to Ibrahim Lodi 
has been thought of as a worthy subject for a biography. When this is the 
fate of the sultans what chance the nobles, commanders or leaders of 
thought could have to find biographers. Thanks are due to Prof. H. K. 

herwani for choosing Mahmud Gawan as a subject for his study. 


It will not be out of place if we inquire into the change oak 
done in the sphere of cultural and institutional history. Dr. Ash To be 
M. A. Makhdoomee, Dr. Aziz Ahmud, Mr. Anil Bannerji and Dr. oe But 
t " B. Ahmad. I.C.S. have drawn attention to this aspect of a“ ae 
his kind of study though valuable is yet in its infancy. It has oF = more 
°n more intensively and comprehensively and should be base a crew. 
sbbstantial data than has so for been utilized. We have to discover s. It is 
us links, fill up numerous gaps before arriving at correct conclusion! 


— 
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nt data from afew handy books and arrange 

dable form, but it is i bing a different matter 
: j history which can stand a yj 

and conclusionsand conjure up t igorong 

Bc nisorical criticism or of time. Let us hope that the line of rescanoh 

which has been indicated by the above mentioned scholars will be taken up 

more vigorously and scientifically by those who are interested ’nd qualifieg 


to do so. 


ne thing to compile releva: 
Shem ina managable and rea 


Of the history of religions thought, and movements our knowledge ig 
sadly difficient. The works of Carpenter Elliot, of the late Sir Dr. R.G, 
Bhandarkar, Sir Radha Krishnan and others are confined mostly to the 
doctrinal side of the teachings of some leaders of thought. But the historj- 
cal side of their works as also those of Farquhar, the late Dr. Arnold and 
Titus, is definitely weak. Due to the indifl erence of the students of history 
they have been seriously handicapped in their study. We are however 
thankful to them for having drawn our attention to the importance of the 
history of religious thought and movements. 


For obvious and practical reasons the attention of our countrymen 
has been drawn to the mutual reactions of Hindn and Muslim thought and 
religion. They are undoubtedly of vital importance and form a most fasci- 
nating subject of study. They have aroused considerable journalistic 
activity. All kinds of articles good, bad and indifferent have been published, 
The works of Dr. Arnold, Dr. Tara Chand, Mr. Titus, Dr, Yusuf Husain are 
interesting and valuable as far as they go. But unfortunately they do not 
go for enough and are mostly based on second hand sources and indifferent 
translations, which required meticulous examination. To handle a subject 
for which a sound knowledge of Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and Vernaculars 
is required it is necessary that good and reliable translations made from a 
scientifically prepared text should be available. 


Of fine arts like Music and Literature we have no history. Our 
knowledge of Music does not go beyond a few names of Musicians, and a 
few doubtfnl anecdotes. Our knowledge of Persian Literature consists of 
two monographs on Amir Khusro of Delhi and some meagre knowledge of 
names among whom Isami and Hasan are interesting. 


The histories of later Sanskrit and Vernacular literature have not yet 
emerged from the preliminary stages of chronology and bibliography. It 
hee ee of satisfaction that the efforts of the archeological department 
age ioe the teach of scholars considerable amount of 
enough to get the study of architecture. Architecture has been lucky 
eae g © services of scholars like Cunningham, Fergusson, Furer, 

+ Purgess, Marshall and others. Mr. Havell has drawn the atention 


of Scholars to the necegsit i 
: y of studying the psychol and symbolism along 
with the anotomy and physiology of ieitltecore. Petes nee 


It is also a matter of sati i 

Ssfact: 
N.C. Mehta, Coomaraswamy and Gan 
hag slightly been lifted, but so far w 
the history of the art and craft of pa 


n that through the efforts of Messrs. 
nguli the veil over the art of printing 
e have not even a tolerable outline of 
Inting of the pre-Mughal period. 
Ge Ha ees 
Mughal ne taht and running review of the work done in the pre 
1] uslim period will readily give an idea of the quanttity 
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of work done so far. One is entitled to ask why 

sriod of history has been so meagre in quantity, if. 
paality Every one will answer this question in hi 
However, briefly summarise my own views on the m 


qaality production in thig 
if not necessarily in 
S own way. I may‘ 
latter, ; 


The first and the foremost reason is that we 
collect all the material documentary or otherwise 
those who may care. Even the well known libraries have not been ran- 
sacked to find the documentary material which lies hidden in them Private 
collections and libraries have not been systematically examined to recover 
the material from oblivion or destruction. During the last few years the 
discoveries of Tughlaq nama, Sirati Firdhsh, Futnhus Salatin Inshai 
Mabru, and Riyazul Insha have added atleast something to our stole of 
knowledge and to some extent they have been profitably utilized by 
scholars. But I venture to think that very much more yet lies buried in 
the libraries awaiting rescue by ardent researchers. This period alas hag 
not had the good luck of possessing a sir J. N. Sarkar, a Rajwade, a Parganis, 
A glimpse of what could be expected if we delve deep enough has been 
given to us by the bibliographies appended to their respective works Dr. 
Nazim and Dr. Saletore and by Dr. Habibulla, in the list of manuscripts 
given in the Indian Historical Quarterly. The other day I asked a young 
colleague of mine to find out casually from a few catalogues available in 
my University. He gave me a list of interesting works relating to biogra- 
phies Sufism, belles letters and even political history which have not yet 
been examined either by the students of history or culture. 


have not done enough to 
and make it available to 


The available historical manuscripts have not yet heen all published 
or criticallyannotated. Excepting the publications of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal hardly a dozen works have been published. The publication of 
Haji Dabir’s Zafaralwalih, Tarikhi Mubarakshahi, Mara-ti-Ahmadi, Burha- 
ani Ma-a-sir, Tarikhi Masumi, Tughalaq Nama, Futuhnssalatin have been 
found of great value. But thisis not enough. A good text of Farishta 
even is not available. Something should be done immediately to encourage 
the publicotion of reliable texts of historical works and material. I may 
take this opportunity of drawing the attention of the History Congress to 
this primary need with all the emphasis at my command. In my humble 
opinion this work is more urgent than the publication of a bulky history of 
India after the model of Cambridge History of India. 


Equally important it is to collect and publish as many inscriptions as 
our energy and enthusiasm can afford. Some seven years ago it was Rcd 
led by Khan Bahadur Zafar Hussain that the department of Archeology 
Possessed a list of Muhammadan and Hindu Monuments for page 
Use, which covered three volumes but was not available for ie 3 - 
they all yet been published or their importonce fully evaluated ? We oa 
know. ‘The inscriptions of a few of the important Capitals are being co me 
ted, but there are many times more inscriptions in smaller towns 


tillages. The sooner they are recovered the better, for the Protea tT ed 
euts heavily on plaster and even stone. The rin tr te eollenttiresi't~ 


should be systematically classified. If it were not po 5 
Sether in ea hands varie an index with short notes and sa, bs 
(88 should be published at an early date and sarieety aonually, at 
ride for the publication of supplementary volumes, if no a Dr. Nazim 
I every three or five years. Scholors like Mr. Yazdani and Sty © 
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editorial responsibility for Ay, 

b : fc "i abic 
Te eects inscriptions. Mr. K. N. Dikshit and Dr. Krishna may be 
an ollegues to compile, classify and edit the Sanskrit 


d to choose their colle ” ; 
ne Vernacular inscriptions. In this connection I may draw the 
eeeation to the list of old Muslims inscriptions at Patna published by Syeq 


_ A., and to the list of Sanskrit inscriptions having references 
fe hae aans published by Amalanand Ghosh and Awasthi, Useful ag 
these lists are they go to prove that such publications are by no means easy 
and require the touch of a master hand. Itif true that the publication of 
Epigraphia-Indo-Moslemica is serving & useful purpose but they do hot 
supply in full measure our growing requirements. The value of inscrip. 
tions does not seem to have been yet realized fully by the students of 
Muslim History. They seem to be blissfully contented with the treasure 
left by the chroniclers. It appears that they do not quite feel the need of 
exploiting this very yaluable source of information. The paucity or absence 
of good chronicles have driven the students of Hindu History to seek the 
help of inscriptions. Very valuable work has been done by the students of 
Southern Indian history and a flood of light is being thrown on the histories 
of Kakatyas, the Gangas, Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas. On the histories of 
Rajputana. 


Vijyanagar, Orissa, Madura and other kingdoms. The students 
of Muslim history ought to awaken from their slumber. 


e requested to undertake the 


They should uti- 
lize all that is available and should try to go forward to make up the lee way 
that has been left unwittingly. The histories of Bengal and Bihar can not 
be written without the help Epigraphical and numismatic and literary 
evidence. It has been pointed out by Dr. M. I. Borrah of Dacca that ‘No 
history of Bengal was written till the begining of the Moghal period’. The 
same more or less may be said of Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujrat, the Bahmani 
kingdom and other states. From time to time side lights have been thrown 
by inscription whicn the chronicles bad failed to supply. For example the 
Sanskrit inscription of Kanaibashi (Assam), the Abu and Chirwa inscription, 
Sundba Hill. inscription, Ajaygadh rock inscription, Verswal (Kathiawad) 
inscription the Puri Copper plate inscription of Nrisingh IV, the Swaymbhu 
Nath inscription of Kathman du, the Lalitpur inscription and nemerous 
others. The history of the Kakatiyas, the Yadava, and the Hoysalas of 
Uijanagar and of Rajputana is being told by casual inscriptions where the 
chroniclers had failed. It is with their help that very useful and interesting 
information has been brought to light by a number of Southern Indian 
Scholors, The Muslim inscriptions have helped us to settle some chrono- 
i cicetions. ‘ Sir Syed was one of the pioneers in that line. Dr. 8. K. 
Sanerji has found it useful in setting the date of the capture of Delhi; The 
on of Pawaya has accidently revealed the name of the Wasir of 
hia Ree i tig from the mosque of Khurshed Khan has 

yihet formed a part of the kingdom of Barkat Shah and so on- 


___ These examples chosen ad hoc will ive an idea of the great value 
‘ ee abe even for reconstructing ee history of India tweed the 
oe ee : enturies. Some scholars of Muslim history no doubt have 
aa eke them but the process is in its infancy as yet. It mua be 

and fully exploited by biographers and historians. 


of eae ‘ ties have been found to be of immense value for the study 
valtiable mat Niaeaee The numismatists have provided us with every 
grateful. Saket which the students of Muslim history should feel 

ve yetto find a writer whose numismatic lore and sk¥} 


hate a ial leo tenia ak 


: 
| 
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mbined with great historical insight a E 
We higocly wren whaoeette nS euulonls Edward Thomas is 
measure of success. Mr. Hodiwala hag done for the Mr Wellies 
thomas did forthe pre-Mughal Muslim history, ‘they st) Period what 

, But lam afraid that (inspite ot Mr. Bhatt Shali vie eens 
work of that level. which inciventally was not very ‘comprehen tee 
Teel produced. The functions ot the numismatist archeclonenati ee mi 
list are different from those of the historian, The : Went Gene 
and economics should not shirk their Tespousibility ant dha sheets 
burden on the shoulders of numismatists ang eufirepitne ane ae 
the conclusions suggested by them. lt is very hopetul gi n than dane 
Se scdieksy ihe vuhvlaw eared Sign that some nge 


No proper appreciation of even the iti rf 

time is possible unless it is written on the paren ee a 
life of the time. Itis in the light of hopes and feaks none 
superstitions, aims and ideals of the peoplg that we can j mee 
flcance of political history. his background ig sadly wathine, 
to expect the Court Chroniclers or their immitators to te 4 
adequate data. This can be done only by the literate a i 
period. Literature in its comprehensive sense or for the pa Oh, dig 
even in the narrow sense isa prolific source of history. ote to 
kantha Shastri observes that in India uniortunately the literary Fa ee 
very little use to the historian. This.is true in the sense thut the histomns aS 


period or 
-economic 
Meuts and 
the signi- 
lt is iale 


the previous period have not cared much tor it. Dr. Venk: amapay 
says that most of the prabandhas allude to the main orate 
military history. In fact they go further and yield much interestiug and 
useful information about the social and religious life of the people. ‘Lhe 
writers of Southern India have made an appreciable use of this source but 
the historians of Muslim India in general ana of Northern Inaia in parti- 
cular have not given this source the attention it deserves. Literatvie proper. 
works on Sufism, on Vaishnava and other religions and movements, history 
of the various orders and Panths, the entire legal literature of the Hindus 
and Muslims, the works on sciences particularly of meuicine, astronomy 
and farriery, the works on the art of government and war, on games and 
entertainments, on music and etiquette, and others have not yet been 
availed of to enable us to understand the lite and times of the people of our 
Ease This _vast quantity of material is callously ignored by the scholars 
Wi Been _ The value of Kirti Lata of Virabhanuabhynaaya of Lalit 
dha wy Surjan Charit, the Khyats of Rajputana, the Jain sources, prabhan- 
he apenas etc., as also of the collection of letters like hiyazulinsha and 
ae Mahru has been established. ‘here are numerous: collection of 
ven ) which are available but have not been noticed. The whole of 
Pre uae literature lies almost unexplored. Although Das Gupta and 
is other scholars tried to use vernacular literature for the reconstruction 
e history of Bengal yet we have not given the serious attention to it. 


of Mu, qoers are many universities in India in which the idee, oe 
enga, shim history is taught, there are many individuals who are prival oe 
) eon it. 1t will sale a lot of time and energy if some measures ie t 
reseans hes to bring them in intellectual contact and to ecoruinate Ne 
Se8Rion Ss I suppose something of this sort was considered a ea 4 
ke: n of History Congress. 1 regret 1 am not quite aware 0 the step 
» by the Congress to give them a practical shape. I] may however» 
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: ' 1 hould find no diff 

ons, The Congress should find no diffienlty 
is historical information in a suitable journal, 
jn securing space ir vble they may issue Uneie ONT sae ies Safe, us 
If Se Bek a eakily! Failing everything else they may publish in 
monthly, oF Lote 


Jment all the information at their disposal in the proceedings of 
instalment ® : non. 
ae fs em For securing necessary 


; information Solel she should 

} iv dy of the Congress for at least 

é i 7 the Executive bod he VONSTesE SI 

be elected or Selo ae d research. Within their jurisdiction the cor. 

every centre of nh requested to gend a brief report of the work done, 

Rasta sanredeive jurisdiction, new manuscripts secured, the names of 
within J 


scholars and the materia ai i historical publica- 

h ‘al available to them, and a list of ‘ 
i g S aes si ahay ey serve as a link between the Congress and 
tions durin: year. ) } a 


the scholars. 


place before you @ few 


e J close this address 1 should like to make a few 
. “di sifting and synthesis of the material available 
Leg ala oe ses RG ae sennacted with the quality of our contri- 
So rate a ae Nae 9 sti dard of our criticism and the methods of 
bution to knowledge. The standar« Sa yene Se 
arch must be rigorously scientific. It sounds ikea iruism ye i ery 
ate forgotten. Likes and dislikes, fancies and imagination, guesses and 
Fe shen wud hasty conclusions are more in evidence than is either permiss- 
able or inevitable. Once the solid mooring of facts is HORE the eye 
character of research is vitiated and at times completely destroy it e 
impatience and enthusiasm of philosophically inclined scholars and young 
researchers leads them astray and makes them draw inordinately upon ee 
own imagination. There is always the temptation to run faster than can be 
justified and to break loose from the limitation of our material, Pall state- 
ment, high sounding headlines and expressions and daring generalizations, 
instead of making a work useful. prove injurious and highly prejudicial to 
a scientific appreciation of truth. Extraneous considerations political, 
religious, communal, personal sentiments and prejudices are unconcionsly 
or conciously allowed to vitiate the historical point of view. The fear that 
without some research to one’s credit a young scholar has hardly any chance 
of getting even a lecturers job, or promotion, has led many young scholars 
to produce something which may somehow pass off as a reseach work, to 
compile (hastily) some facts from well known sources of and announce it 
with a blare of trumpet and favourable certificates from all kinds and classes 
of men whether qualified or unqualified. It will do us good if we remem: 
ber the observation of Col. Haughton (reported by the late H. Beveridge) 
made on Raverty. Major“ Raverty” said he “was too noisy a man to be 
trustworthy Professional courtesy and delicacy of the task may prevent us 
from making direct reference, to the works of the individuals. Some pel 
not hesitate to call a spade a spade, but 1 do not consider it a matter of go0e 
taste to abuse the opportunity of speaking from the platform of histor’ 
Congress. Itis proper for us to know our shortcomings and try to over 
come them as soon as possible, for truth can not be screaned by arrogance, 
effrontry, self opinionativeness or advertisements. The applause of ignoren! 
men however well placed in life can not sustain for a long time the repata, 
tion for scholarship. With earnestness and enthusiasm and ceaseless ques 
ae ee we should combine humility and full sense of responsibility whit 
€ the concommitants* of true scholarship. We have got to take our wo 
ag an act of duty and lo i 
oh ines rant Canine wil depen our prover err e 
e ¢ Mughal period also, The glory of the Mughal per 


Gentlemen, befor 


ne 


i} 
8 
« 
\ 


‘aad 


ve, Gentlemen, on proper appreciation of the pero” 
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suid stmply due to the efforts of Sher Shah or Akb 
¢ Todarmal, Khani Khanan and >adulla Khan, 
Mansa? or Fakhrulla, of Faizi or Abdul Pazl, 1 
‘ite work of their predecessors. The Mughal p 
the harvest selfob bee en . Ligh and ] 
decessors of the } ughals. But for their work the Mn i 
ti have probably risen higher than say the age cue tie ae 
Tnghlaqs- But for the work of Ramanand, Gnaneshwar, Namdeva. Kabir, 
Nanak, Chaitanya and Vallabha : a Jayasi, a Tulsidas or a Surdag would not 
have been possible. It will not be far from truth if it ig said that in this 
period are to be found the mainsprings of the political, social and cultural 
life of both Hindus and Muslims of India. It is to the study of this import- 
ant period and to the strenuous task, it involves, that I have the hononr to 
invite your most serious attention and learned cooperation. 


ar of Surdas or Tulsid. 

of Tangen or Ustad leat 
t 1s emphatically baged on 
eriod has gathered largely 
abouriously sown by the 


Gentlemen 1 have taken much of your time and li 
your indulgence. I must thank you sincerely for y 
patient hearing you have given me. 


berally drawn upon 
our kindness and the 


Proceedings of Section 3, (1206—1526). 


The Section met under the Chairmanship of Dr. R. P. Tripathi 
M.A., Ph.D., University Professor, Allahabad, on December 22 at 11am. 
and again at 2pm. The following papers were read by their respective 
authors. 


“ Historical references in Jain Poems” by Professor Kalipada Mitra, 
Monghyr. 


“ A Missing Link of Indian History” by Dr. Agha Mehdi Husain, 
M.A., Rh.D., Litt., Agra. 


“Isha-i-Mahru or Tarassul-i-Aynul Mulk” by Mr. Shaikh Abdur 
Rashid, M.A., Aligarh. 

“ Ziauddin Barani” by Mr, Syed Moinul Hag., Aligarh. 

“ Ahom Kingship” by Mr. S. ©. Rajkhowa, M.A.. Gauhati. 


“The Muslim Vaishnava Mysties of Medieval Bengal” by Professor 
8. N. Dhar, M. A., Indore. 


“Kampila Raya and the Founders of Vijayanagar. 1. Tins OA ae 
Bhandarkar, B.A., L.L.B., Ph.D., Nasik. 


Most of these papers were followed by an interesting discussion. 


The other Papers were all taken as read, as the contributors were not 
Present, 


(sq.) AGHA MUHAMMAD HUSAIN, 
Secretary. 
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4 SOURCE WORK FOR THE HISToRy 
| CHARITAM—A SOURC 
aoe VAISHNAVISIM IN SOUTH INDIA—INSCRIPTIONAL 
EVIDENCE ON ITS AUTHORSHIP AND DATE. 


BY 


Mr. B. U. Ramanujam M. A., Parlakimadi. 


Summary 


i i i i k for the History of 

ivyasuri Charitam 1s aD important source wor , yo 
machrevion in South India up to Ramanuja. This paper notices briefly 
some valuable inscriptional evidence showing clearly that the work must 
be assigned to a period between Circa 1310 at the earliest and 1403 at latest. 


SULTAN NASIR-UDDIN MAHMUD AND HIS TWO MINISTERS: 
GENERAL SURVEY AND ESTIMATE. 


BY 
Dr. P. Saran, (Benares ) 


Imad Uddin Rihan, the Hindu converted to Islam, and Ghiyas-nddin 
Balban the Turk, were the two great personalities who played a prominent 
role in the politics of the Sultanate of Delhi during the reign of Sultan 
Nasir-Uddin Mahmud. A glance over the modern historical literature will, 
however, show that while an unduly high place has been assigned to Balban, 
Rihan has received scant justice at the hands of students of mediacval 
history. Their conclusions and theories are based on a superficial and 
nucritical interpretation of the account given by Minhaj. They have not 
tried to probe underneath the superfical statements of Minhaj. But the real 
truth of the matter reveals itsealf readily to a careful and cri-tical 
examinations of the account of that historian. It would seem that in 
interpreting Minhaj’s account of Rihan and Balban the fact is commonly 
overlooked that Minhaj was as sharply and frankly hostile to Rinan as he 
was an admirer of Balnan, and that he was himself a keen partisan and not 
an impartial observer. Nevertheless, however much, Minhaj has tried to 
paint a dark picture of Rihan and a bright one of Balban, he has not succee- 
ded in hiding the real truth which he betrays by his own statements. He 
perhaps little suspected that the critical eye of the future historian would 
Bore through the surface of his words and discover the reality behind 

em, 


__ Rihan has been roundly condemned by Minhaj. But it is highly 
curious to note that some modern historians have far out-done him in their 
condemnation of Rihan. They have called him ‘a vile upstart,’ 2° renegade 
Hindu,’ “a usurper and a conspirator against Balban,’ ‘a rancorous 40! 
vindictive eunuch’ who ‘ maintuined a gang of ruffians at the capital,’ etc. 
urther he hus been accused of inefficiency owing to which the adminis 

ration is said to have “grown lax under him.’ Even Elpinstone, W 0 


though the eorliest is yet most sensible and accurate oftcritics on the whole, 


has been misled into expressing this view. 
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Let us now inelare? whether the aboy. 

Rihan are warranted even by the state i a 
eo arate historians, such as, NisameTagia art Rishg 
Bedaoni and others. It may be at once said that n 
snown such enthusiasm in condemning Riban ag so 
donee The atmost that they have said is that Rib 
and hence he became vindictive, and that conseq 
grew intolerable. But they do not bestow on hi 
ance, vile upstart + ausurper’ ete. Nordot 
a minister, of which he gave ample evidence duri 


ag Vakil-i-dar. 


views 


one of these writers hag 
me modern writers have 
an Was jealous of Balban 
uently his administration 
m such names as for inst- 
hey question hig ability as 
ng hisall too short regime 


The real reason, however, why Rihan ha 
by Minbaj is to be found in the fact that there were tens ently tradteed 
mutually antagonistic parties at the court and the historian wath a2 axe 
prominent member of the party opposed to Rihan but had suffered aie 
mission from office and humiliation at the hands of Rihan when pas dis. 
power. These two parties were (1) that of the foreigners or Turki here 2 
qacy led by Balban-i-Khurd, and (2) that of the Indians includs sriate, 
Hindus and Muslims, led by Imad-Uddin kihan. ing both 


f The Gieeeton for the rise and growth of the Indian or Hindustani 
party must be sought in the supercilous and snobbish attitude of the Turkish 
aristocracy and their intolerable and highly unfair treatment of all th 
Hindustanis. The policies and actions of the Turkish nobility who were in 
power, were determined and moulded by a deep vanity born ofa feeling of 
superiority natural to all conquerors over the conquered. ‘Yo this was added 
the belief in the purity of their blood. Thvs for various reasons the 
Turkish aristocracy treated the Indians with undisguised contempt and 
tegarded them as fit only to remain the underlings of their rulers. On the 
other hand as conquerors, they regarded themselves as entitled to all the 
privileges, positions and distinctions in the gift of the state, to which no 
ae moc Hinda or Muslim. could ever aspire.. The latter were. as a 
eet to minor and inferior situations. The Turks could not 
iilght hae, ag of any Indian holding a high office by which some of them 
fing a # © serve as his subordinates. 1t is a note-worthy fact that the 
ae fea a made no difference in his status unless he was a Turk of 
Wii ss a All the higher posts were jealously maintained as the close 
Metictdic: the Turkish nobility and the Indians were mostly debarred 
one rea Here and there alone a solicary, brilliant figure like 
Eetuste. 4 ihan rose to eminence by sheer duet of personal merit. The 
at the re aa and power was not between the Hindu and muslim, 
and not laa and native. the conqueror and conquered. lt was national 
brivilegea eee among the Turks the feeling of superiority of being the 
Citting ass was based, as I have indicated above, not only on their sense 
Dutity of ae pengherore but also on the belief of their superiority and 
alban’s ai se his was the reason which, within a short interval after 
their een. impelled ibe majority of the Turkish nobles to sink 
responsible fp siee. and to combine against Rihan. This too was mainly 
his career or the restoration of Balban who otherwise might have ended 
Dinistey ag: 48 a provincial governor and would never have become prime- 
Teal gage much less sultan. Minhaj himself clearly sets forth that the 

id of thei of the revolt of the Turkish party against Rihan’s ascendancy, 
‘march towards the capital with the sole purpose of either 
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e Sultan to expel him was that he wa 


ersuading or compelling th $8 con. 


P é mber of the Turkish nobility. Minha} 
‘ble Indian and not a me : Ebay RYE nhay’s ow 
Lae this connection are worth quoting. He says:(!) “'The reason a) 


: : ryants oi the Sultan’s court were all 

es ris ct aents birth, and Imad-uddin Rihan, wee 
Oe aie a mutilated, and of the trilees of Hind, was ruling ovep the 
cas' lords of high descent, and the whole of them were loathing th, 

heads of lords ; longer to suffer that degradation. Th at 
state and were unable any longer 00 | Ratton Alaa & case of 
this frail individual was on this wise, tha) for ® pottor. Of six months or 
even longer, it was out of his power to leave his vn e ing\*) and go to the 
Friday’s prayers for fear of the violence of a gang of villains who were 
patronised(3) by Imad-uddin Rihan : so the condition of others, every one of 
whom consisted of Turks and conquering, ruling and foe-breaking Maliks, 
may well be conceived. How could they continue under this disgrace ?” 
This isthe plainest and sincerest, by Minhaj though unconscious, confession of 
the real reason why the Turkish party were hostile to Rihan and chafed 
nuder his rule. There was no inefficiency or laxity in the administration, 
There is not a shred of evidence to support this strange view which has been 
taken by most modern writers. The oppression and unbearableness of 
Rihan’s government described by Minhaj, and copied by later authorities 
refers only to the feelings of the Turkish minority who certainly suffered 
humiliation and in many cases dismission from office. This reaction, how- 
ever, was the natural outcome of the ascendancy of the Indian party who 
had been treated by the Turkish party, when it was in power, with open 
contempt and excluded from all honourable and profitable posts. But there 
ig no evidence in any of the sources to bear out the view that the people in 
general, or the ryots suffered any oppression owing to the laxity in incapa- 
city of the government. On the contrary we have ample evidence in the 
sources to show how actively and ably the Indian minister Rihan met each 
and every difficult situation and how, unlike Balban who had always 
deliberably followed a policy of throwing the Sultan in the background, 
reducing him thereby to the contempitible position of a mere puppet, Rihan 
associated him in all affairs of the State, both civil and military and gave 
him the fullest scope to exercise his authority. Indeed it was Balban’s 
supercilous behaviour with the Sultan which was responsible for his full 
and disgrace as I shall presently show. Rihan, on the contrary, sent the 
young king to suppress the Hindu revolt in Katehar. He never tried to 
crush the yonthful ambitions and energies of the King as Balban had 
cleverly done. The exclusive control which Balban had, from the day of 


1, Raverty pp. 824-830, 


2. Elliot, I] as correctly pointed out by Rav. p. 829, fin. 2., has erroneously made all who had 


retired to thei ae j 0 
sifier ther oo iii Stay at home fur six months, while the text only says that ‘Minhaj alone had t 


os Siegen Mes ee. ott) Sii3 that Miben maintained a band of ruffians. 
‘ + _saverty’s rendering of the passage in question is also misleading. f 
i corkage Sense of the text is that Qazi ey was ‘ atinid a being put to anton 
their accession to ive n Sanaa who must have commenced to assemble at the Friday's prayer ee 
etre ren. Uniler the circumstances it isno surprise that the Qazi uses strong ave ic 
5 ext does not contain any equivalant of the word “villain? or ‘‘ruffian’”. ‘The t! 





is is not 


The word 1 vimrits, and 
belonged to the party of only tmeans those who were eapable of going beyond proper de for 
the Qazi’s Race he Ate fee ane heed not be taken tco literally : due allowance st ould be mares 


wi intai . Ri ten the effect in this case. It i baseless to assume that 1 
int Tu ae to molest all the Turks in the ac eee s inconceivable ee i 
Minha} moving to the Sul coal have allowed Rian to behave in this fashion. Shortly afleey had 
been oppressing the ea camp end staying there, which would have been impossible if Rib en 
his house at all’ He only can VonkY Supposed. Minhaj nowhere suggests that he could net stit 

ly says that he was afraid of going to the Friday mosque. 
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his appoint 
and his exe 
put also to 
mother of 


ment as Vazir., begun to exercise in all Sri Beare 

egsive predominence had become gelling not ooo mlettation, 
some of the Purkish armies and even tothe Malikaci Aj eo 
the Sultan. That Rihan could make capital out of thi ye Hoe 
ity of Balban in advancing the cause of ti ge a 


ular ; : h ian p: 

Ne out the hostile Turkish party, only shows hig pres? ee 
not hisenvy as is commonly supposed. Modern scholars haye fallen int 

this error by tuking the language of Minhaj literally without making d : 
allowance for that author's deep personal grudge against Rihan on the Me 
hand and his exaggerated reverence for his patron Balban on the other 
Minhaj’s batred for ‘and consequent prejudice against Rihan was Pees) 
deepened owing to his own expulsion from the office of chief Qazi weak 
he had held under Balban’s patronage. 8 


The young king. however, appreciated the worth of Ri 

would never have dismissed him, had he not been one 
the rather awkward and critical situation created by the Turkish Malis 
who had suffered under Rihan’s regime. Even when the Sultan eventuall 
realised that there was no alternative for him but to pacify the Tarheel 
party whose sole aim was to have Rihan expelled from office, the Sultan sent 
him back to his Jagir of Budaon, although after his return to power Balban 
naturally brought about the destruction of his enemy as quickly as he could. 
Thus the expulsion of Balban from Prime-ministership at the instance of 
Rihan signified no personal quarral or jealousy but the existence of two 
rival parties at the court, struggling for power and positions, Nor does 
Rihan deserve to be called a usurper more than any other minister who rose 
to power by dint of personal merit. 


Next we shall consider the roll played by Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud in these transactions and thereby try to make a correct estimate of 
his character and achievements. Minhaj has invested the Sultan. who was his 
patron, with the attributes of saints and prophets and the penportrait that 
he has painted of him leaves the impression on the mind of the student as 
though the Sultan was a man of very advanced age, and being of a religious 
and rediring temperament without any ambition or aims, was glad to leave 
the entire powers and functions of sovereignty in the hands of his Vazir, 
Balban choosing for himself the life of arecluse. Actually, however. Nasir- 
Uddin was only a little over seventeen years of age at the time of his 
ta to the throne, and had become governor of Bahraich and its 
hay utenoles when he wag only about 16 years old. It is also clearly stated 

at the young prince showed great energy, ability and tact as head of that 
Province and by his kindness charity, piety and justice as well as his great 
*spect for learned men. he commanded great popularity among his subjects. 
e he was far from being a merely pious and unambitious ruler. He dis- 
eee commendable enthusiasm and energy in waging holy wars ae 
e i Ss enjoined by the Islamic creed and led several espa ee 
dieny ebbouring countries including the hilly districts. Under his pie = 
received inistration the province attained prosperity and papas ae 
enough ppittioular attention and sympathy from him. athens ~ e Sis of 
this Sultan ee eest the baselessness of the view we sanerger se would 
feign ieee as a person on whom the kingly office sat lightly an a aes 
Crise been relieved of it, But we have a much stronger an” cE 

bi Nee to show that. th Sultan, despite all his religiosity, Was 
itiong to : 6 young su f the most virulent and 
gain worldly power and pelf as any 
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aan - » 'Purks ever was. ‘Thus when the Turkish am: 
materialistic yonoareh ae aed not agreeing to the accession of Malik Tas, 
having decided to icp Uddin from Bahraich, he was not deterred from accor 
Kashln Khan, invited Nasit en Ived the unpardonable guilt of j ny 
ing the invitation even though aH hand who had released him from ngratitnds 
towards his acre nee ee was too tempting a prize py 
ppgebim govennor © eae affection or gratitude towards his saviour. On the 
aes tot Fe obs and allowed himself to be hurried up an 
Cag af ahs man and then veiled as a one ‘in aig to ty ANY Possible 
en sidently because neither he himself nor his mother, the 
opposition and any alee he the throne without having to face any mane 
ee cily hi actually did. Nor was the consternation caused by the fate 
an aoe ey nugh to cow down or shatter his ambition. Masud yas 
of his four ccna Sanatiad shortly after, likely by the orders, either express or 
Beer t, veg Solan 4 ab any rate, certainly by his connivance. But as a ruler 
ne ‘ehful Mahumud proved himself to be much wiser, though sadder, than his 
eins Their tragic fate had opened his eyes to ee pee of a ig 
ouchly well understood that the chief cause of t heir ruin had been the 
He heron el between the aristocracy and the sovereign and the Tatter’s 
injudicious and impatient policy which nes henge cd as ay a oobi 
efore took every precaution to preseve the loyalty and s of the . 
eciatiecldy einiad bre hmiiation . being, reduced to ; i averse he 
by their leader Balban. at this position was most intole ’ 
aes fe is more than daerened by the om 6 —— as ere 
n’s expulsion at the instance of Rihan also shows the far-sightedness an 
a vith which Nasir-uddin acted. Instead of taking such hasty and indisereet 
steps as Masud and Bahram had done, he patiently bided his time waiting for a suit- 
able opportunity. ‘This iar came to him as soon as he got the support of 
the rival party led by Rihan who were quite a match to Balban particularly at the 
time when the latters’s supercilous manner and extremly, conte ee 
had alienated from him even the sympathies of some of the Turkish nobility. 
extent of Nasir-uddin’s dissatisfaction with Balbs so great that even though the 
former had married Balban’s daughter shortly before this incident, even that close 
relationship could not deter him from sending his father-in-law far away from the 
court. During Rihan’s regime the Sultan was happy because he found full scope for 
the display of his youthful energies and aspirations. He would undoubtedly ei 
adhered to this new party if the rather hasty policy of Rihan had not excites : 
main body of the Turkish nobility to unite once more in order to regain thelt 
ower and prestige, ‘The above discussion warrants the conclusion that while Su 
Nasir-uddin Mahmud might haye been popular owing to his piety, geniality an 
kindness to his subjects ; ° sod by his religiosit 
y jects, he was far from being so much influenced by his 7 ih 
as to lose all interest in such wordly affairs as the business of governance. If he on 
comfort in copying the Quran and keeping himself thus occupied it was nob by chol 









but by the tyranny of the situation in which he found himself. 
Now Balban’s character and achieve: 5 A tice. Ib has 
ments also call for a brief not 
been commonly supposed hy modern writers that Balban was a very successful ruler 


and administrator. But the fact is euri vhi Iban 
ae ously overlooked that while Balban® 

grea military Courage, capacity and skill. he hardly showed an administra 

syamen or statesmanlike insight. The aim and ideal of the Turkish State was 0” 


it. But in hi i " € n 
Aas, (ihe ley of so ho remuined incapable of making any impTYST thes 


: ! " ‘eh a ru 
Ranchi : pressing turbulence and recaleitrance wit i 
nie oe ie » olight to have heen followed by a policy of poo the 


$ weal s0 as to breed in them confidence and love tt” 
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wt the ubter lack of such a benevolent spirit in the administmticn, ; 
hat that the whole long reign of Balban, both as militar ano eh Hoy eae 
Tilesss 800 of revolts and insurgence throughout his dominions, Farther th se 
e ld be no better proof of the feebleness of the organisation than the utter ing ity 
a ts hich the capital itself suffered, for some time, ata eth 


P ny rate. It is quite has 
have done, thot Balh ini quite baseless 

say, a8 some writers yt a’pan as thinister stamped out i 
0 his ministry. The problem which demanded his immediate attention soc 


jon to the throne was that of revolts of the various pett hiefs j ; 
Dow. Balban never realised that one could do everyt “yh mia be fe 
sit on them. 


Then again he ie said to have been most im 
rt of this view the instances are quoted of his flogging to death t 

BH on, Malik Bagbaq, for having done to death his piles by i Inte e 
Fiaibat Khan, governor of Oudh, having been similarly punished with a severit 
which was evidently vindictive. The real reason of these terrible punishments te 
that the victims were Turks whom Balban was systematically and deliberately 
destroying on the slightest pretexts, with the ulterior motive of leaving no rival to 
compete for the crown against his progeny. But nemasis was not slow to make its 
revenge. By destroying the Turkish party of the slaves Balhan brought about the 
ruin and end of the rule of his own house for no able person was left after him either 
to supplant or support his feeble grandsons. 


partial in doing justice, and in 


Another point of strength in his administration was that of his espionage 
system. This was fairly efficient and well-organised. But it was all meant to serve 
the sovereign and the people. But the administrative measure for which Balhan 
deserves real credit was his organisation of frontier defence, ‘The existence of a line 
of fortresses on the frontier line seryed as bniwarks of protection even under his 
successors, the Khiljis and Tughlags. 


Mr. Shaikh Abdul Rashid’s paper on 
Insha-i-Mahru or Tarassul-i-Aynu’'l-Mulk of 
Aynul-Mulk Mahru of Multan has been published 
in the Islamic Culture July, 1942. 


HISTORICAL REFERENCES [IN JATIN POEMS 
BY 
Principal Kalipada Mitra, M.A., B.L., Monghyr. 


.__ du this paper I propose to indicate incidental references to historical persona- 
a the collestion of Jain Poems named “ Aitihasik Jain Kayyasangraha” com) - 
194) Agarchandra Nahta and Bhanvarlal Nahta Ce in Sree Je 
of inyat They have been composed in Apabhramsa, Rajasthani and Hindi a 
Muable help to those who study them. 


ich 18 Editors say that most of these poems pertain lo the Kharataragachch 
oe has flourished a Birape end are pelle to them. ‘They have 0 ae 
Praag es Pertaining to the Tapagachcha sect except V1 asim 
asa and another poem. 7 
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es and ae ep ai oy glorify the Jain 
‘ are incidentally mentioned. Jasin Saints are gaia ce 
ical anges ci cn Dages. a are credited to have impressed the? 
have been hi ‘ety and erudition, but a'so by performance of magic and Miracles 
only by gen y ny lie embedded in such poems though they generally lack a 
Historical tr a] 4 could be extricated in pure form free from drossy embelish. 
authenticity 4 | contribution may be made to the advancement of our’ knowled, e 
meuts, neo test should however be applied to incidents mentioned and corrobory. 
icc — oul id be supplied from contemporary records before they can be 
reliable matter. oe 
aie ee for the present confine myself to the examination of some poems relating 
to the following and will undertake investigation of other poems later on, 


‘The poems are panegyti 


Jinaprabha Suri, Jinadadeva Suri and Jinachandra Surj 


In the songs eulogising Jinaprabhasuri we are told that he won the admiration 
is gu 
of Emperor Muhammad at Delhi : 


us wena arte fafa, fra aft trad 
deals fefea gf, frow seq see fee 0 

ag my at avg wale, rita aft at Us! 
— at fa or Ga 


On Saturday the 8th day of the bright fortnight of Palls in V. 8. 1885 (A. D. 
1328) he visited the Court of Muhammad Shahi, Asuputi at Delhi. t he ie 
treated him with respect, seated him by his side, offered to give him w ealth, it : 
horses, elephants etc. which the saint declined as such gifts are according to ru a 
conduct unacceptable, but to honour him he took some clothes. The Sultan praise 
him and issued a Farman with royal seal for the construction of a new busuti Uae 
ruya, vest house for monks). A procession started in his honour to the posudhusala 
to the accompaniment of varied music and dance of young women ; the saint bd 
seated on the state elephant (Pathathi) surrounded by Maliks. (verses 2-9 i pt 
Jinaprabhasuririam gitam). 


at tartare Ge aft ovata. afte aret 
Res sert “Het”, gale der TAT URN 
dt dfa aefes cians, falaa cheats ati 4 
@ FANG Hg anag, va aaa UT THT Ug Ul 
i dd 
Jinaprabhasuri’s pattadhara, Jinadeya Suri. was also honoured by Muhammr 
Shah who being pleased with his nectar-like discourse caused to be installed at he 
the images of Vira (belonging to or coming Kannanapura) at an auspicious me 
on an auspicious day, 
ag alas et aan faoneza ft fefer aural Baers | 
She BAIIG Hy fas aie for) 
Ter Ue aafas afte gael wateate UG 
—fifsorea afetian 
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nother song Jinaprabha Suri is said to haye won th 
«who eee the saint to come to his court at Delhi 


days. 
 erondt svafire wee, Farag aftarege | 
ge farge faousrat ators, Rift af eg fenton 4 
«qanfe” “saralg” att cfs, aefer Promragiy | 
Jina Chandra Suri, the Pattadhara of Jinaprabodha Suri, 
Kutabuddin. 
“gaat” Bat Us, Tiss ATE 
sft Tass frig af, afte fax Gee te 1 
— aif weTat waft | 
Now let us see who these Sultans are. Jinaprabha Suri visited Muhammad 


Shahi in A.D. 1328. Muhammad bin Tughlag ascended throne in A.D. 1325 and 
died in 1851. Muhammad Shahi therefore must be Muhammad Tughlug. 


admiration of Asapati 
on the 4th, and the 8th, Toe 


also pleased Sultan 


The emperor was a versatile genius and is said to have known many sciences 
fiauddin Barni and Ibn Batuta have given him indeed a blood-thirsty character, but 
they are agreed about his profound scholarship, his mastery oyer logic, dialectics and 
Aristotelian philosophy. There was no doubt that he wasa free-thinker anda 
rationalist, 2 man of culture and a friend of scholars, Ziauddin laments. “The dogmas 
of philosopher, which are productive of indifference and hardness of heart had a 
powerful influence over him ............ The punishment of Musalmans and the execu- 
tion of true believers with him became a practice and a passion”. On the other hand 
Brown says:” His staunch(!) orthodoxy is reflected on nearly all his coins, nob only 
in the reappearance of the Kallima, but in the assumption by the monarch of such 
titles as the warior in the cause of God”.(2) 


It seems that he was simply following an old practice and was not very ortho- 
dox, for he was an admirer of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya, who indulged in suma, or 
ecstatic dance accompanied by music which militated against pure orthodoxy. He 
put an inscription in Nagri on his token coins and is said to have fayoured the use of 
Sanskrit on ceremonial days. He loved to hear arguments of doctors of religion and 
had anticipated Akbar who listened to such disputations in the Thadatkhana at 
Fathpur Sikri. It is no wonder therefore that he heat have honoured the ace 
Jain scholar and saint, Jinaprabha Suri and his pattadhara, Jinadeya Suri. He is 
said to have honored Simhakirti, a great Jain logician from South India, who won 
“nown at his court at Delhi by defeating professors of Buddhism and other dialecti- 
tans, ‘This incident seems to have happened between A.D. 1826 and A.D. 1387, 


the At Dasabhaktyadi-Muhasastra 2 Sanskrit Kayya of Munindra Vardhamana, 


ollowing verses occur :— iral 
Vidyananandasvaminah sunuvaryah samjatah sa Seman ae 
yatah striman purnacaritragatro danasvarshirdhenumandarades, 

Sri Yas Vapat erdinesatanayo Gangadhyadesa bint 

Timaddillipnred mahammada suritranarya marakrteh 





+ Sir H. Elliott — History of india, Vol. III. p. 236. 
=f Brown, C. J. The coins of India, pp. 73, 74. 2 Tai 
ae No, 253/Kha of the Jawna Siddhanta Bhavan a nobeed in the Taina 


askara, 5. 3 


Siddhanta 
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re jitagurubauddhadi + + + vrajah 
ee ubakiril Tmunirat ratyaikavidya guru 


. ae inscription of Humeca in the N é 
avati-vasti stone inscriptio ee pre Nagara ig] 
at oa eg corresponding gee viz : teeta hai tatanyo 
vs srimad dillipure...muda suritranasyn marakrteh  nirjityas’. 
bangalya-des-avrta srimad Grip tyasy 
is ~ This 


Re can jranguror pbauddhadivadi-vrjam sribhattaraka-simhakirt muni 
3a a od 


dyaika-vidam-guruh ! 
a par’ » full word Muhammad (or Mah 
fe «Mnda” forms a part of the fu ” ahammad, 
ee Behera with Mahmud) which became effaced or Unveadahle, 
tae Rie en it to mean mild (muda <mudu <mrdu ) and adds « Mahmud?” 
heise reads “futa na bhusanadhya de vavrti” and expresses surprise that 
Rice should have read it as bengatya-des-worta\’) 


ak, 


The verses quoted from Dusabhakiyadi-mc-us-ustra set all these doubts at 
t by expressly mentiong the name Mahammada (and not...... Muda ) Suritrang 
r . nas) eo o 2 
a4 Seca etielen which is evidently Bengal and give greater support to Rice, 
i} . ag bd 





The date of Vardhamana, anthor of Dasu, has been conjectured by 
Dr. Saletore to be A.D, 1878 (by assigning 30 year ach to ee teachers in 
the guruparampara counting back from Visalakitti whose ear i Bb € . a supposes 
to have been A.D. 1468 thus (5) Merunandi (4) Vardhamana— (3) Pra hacandra 
(2) Amarakirti—(!) Visalakirti) which seems to geb support from the mention of his 
name in a Sravana-Belgota record of A. D, 1372.! 5) But in the Dax occurs a sloka 
that Vardhamana composed it in Suke Vedukharabhi candrukulite _famoutsdre 
Sripluve simhu sravinike prubha karusive krsna stami sare rohinyam i. c. in Saka 
era 1464, if the Vedas be four and not three) A.D. 1541. ‘The exact date can, 
however be as attained from them particular given about tithi, Whatever be his 
date, the another has in the Dusu incorporated many extracts from the lithic inseri- 
ption of Nagara taluka and he being much nearer to the date of the inscription than 
we are, it may be presumed that he found them in a better state of preservation 
than in the last decade of the 19th. century and in the 20th century, I think, 
therefore, his reading of the inscription may be accepted. 












Jinaprabhasuri was an exceddingly erudite poet and scholar, and adit 
hed Jain wary, Muni Jina Vijaya; ys in the introduction of his edition of He 
Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabhasuri that aeorya was greatly honoured at the a 
of Sultan Mahammad Shah even as much as Jagadgura Hiravijayasuri was i f 
Akbar’s court, and that perhaps he was the first saint to have glorified the 
Jainadharma at the Courts of Musulman Badshas.(6) 





From internal evidence his date can be ascertained. 'The earliest date ¢ ie 
Composition of poems in this work is contained in the last stanza of Viaibharagirikalee 
where occurs the first line thus: use siddha Surusvudrususikhikumite age 
which gives us V.S, 1364 (A.D. 1307) and the date of the completion of the won 


_ 18 indicated in the line, 


oe } ; 389 
mu hapa-scliti sitagumite Srivikramorvipate which gives us VS. 1 

(A.D. 1332 ). From other passages in the work it eppeen that they were comps 

ealier than V.8, 1364 and later than V.S. 1389, 

Sasi arate 





: - ie 3 lation of 

iis “an ass eae 1.15; Jaina Siddhanta Bhashara, 4.4. one ie nee 
BA, & 95 3 doe 7 ; See Saletor 

if een aie in the Kamataka Historical Review, IV. pp. 77-86; See Saletore, 


5. Saletore—m.7., p. 300. 
6 Tn Sinighi-Jaina-Granthamata series, Visratharati, Santiniketan. 
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Extensive information of the activities of 
‘resent subjact matter is found in the work. The 
ep of Mahavira brought from the city of K 
Muhavira-pratima-kalpah (in prakrit ) thus, 


_Jinaprabhasnri relat to our 


incident of the installat : 
Anyanaya is related in aan 


The image was fashioned at the city of Kannanaya ; - 

y.8, 1238 (A.D. 1176). When in V.%, 1048 (ALD. 1191) popes eountry_ in 
rayancarimde ) the leader of the Chahanana clan was killed by Sihabadipaits & Se 
Ramadeva sent a letter to the srwwkus—*The kingdom of the Turks ha bk 
Kee the image of Mahavira hidden away.” Tt was kept concealed in the aoe - 
Kayamyasatthala, where it remained till V.8. 1311. In that year a great facies 
having occured, a carpenter named Yojaka left Kannanaya for a more favourable 
country and came to Kayamvasatthala, where having been warned in a dream he 
discovered the image which was placed in a Chaitya house and worshipped. Man 
disturbances occasioned by the Turks followed. ‘The image perspired one day at the 
time of bathing and though wiped still perspired. This was an evil omen. On the 
following morning the Jat Rajputs made an incursion, In the year V.8, 1885. the 
Sikdar of Asinagar came and imprisoned the sadhus and Sravakes and broke the stone 
image of Pars vanatha. But the image of Mehavira was transported safe and whole 
ina cart to Delhi and kept in the store-house of the Sultan at Tagalakubad pending 
his orders. In course of time Sri Mahammada Surattan came from Devagiri to 
Joginipura. Once Jinaprabhasuri, the ornament of the Kharataragaccha sect, arrived 
in the course of his journey to Delhi. Having heard from Dharadhara, the astronomer, 
the praise of the famous erudition of the saint, he sent him to the saint and brought 
him on the 2nd day of the bright fortnight of Pans. The Suri visited the Maharaja- 
dhirja who seated him close by his side, asked him about his welfare and conversed 
with him till midnight. He passed the night there and was again stmmoned in the 
morning. ‘The Sultan was delighted with the poctic skill of the Suri and offered him 
4 thousand cows, wealth, the chief garden, a hundred blankets, and clothes, and 
scents such as agura, sandal, camphor etc. Then the guru respectfully declined to 
take them saying that these were not acceptable to Sadhus (Sianam eyum ine kuppai 
sumbohiuna mahirayam patisiddham savvam vatth). But on being pressed by the 
king and to honour him he accepted some blankets and clothes. Then the king 
caused him to dispute with scholars who came from many countries nunadesumtara- 
(gaya-pumdiyehim suha vayagotthim kuravitta), and was so pleased that he mounted 
him and the acarya Jinadeva on two stately elephants and sent them to the accom- 

animent of varied music to the posudha sala. ‘Chen the budshah (patasahina) gave 
him a farman protecting all the Svetambara order form harm. On another occasion 
the Sarvabhauma immediately granted him a farman affording protection to the tirthas 
(places of pilgrimage) of Satrunjay, Girnar, Phalabaddhi ete. On another occasion 
on 4 certain Monday when it was raining, the Suri came to the royal lege with his 
feet all muddy. The Maharaja took a costly piece of cloth from Malikka Kafur and 
wiped them. "'The Suri blessed him and regaled him with verses, at the excellence of 
Which the king maryelled. Taking this opportunity he asked the favour of the 
Sultans making over to him the image of Mahaviva, which was then brought aE 
the store at Tugulakabad, and presented to the Suri in open court in the Legend 
the (Malliks), “This was then installed by the entire Sangha in the bate: ne 
‘jatina, ‘Then establishing Jinadeva Suri in his place ab Delhi the Suri went to 
the Maratha country, and by and by to Deyagiri. Afterwards at Delhi Maia? ne 
“aw the Sultan who showed great respect and made a gift of surui se e a ; 
(Surattanasarai), There the Suri (Aulikulu cukkunutti) built a posudhusula 


chaitya wherein was established Sri Mahavira. 


Th (no. 51) Kunyienay umahavird-Kulpuparisesah further information regardin 
the Suri ie obtained “ithe Suri got a farman from Muhammad Tughlak whi 
Prasiigammsemertecriere y= 0: 


Z — 








1. Mirbammed Cho 
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ja, and Acala from molestation by the Turks, 
secured the chaityas oe eae eri opponents in disputation. “Once during 
He is said to have Leah of the sustvus in the assembly. of piel the Emperor 
the course La pasa ‘and remembering the merits of the Suri, said, « e 
entertained some dou ald have easily resolved my doubts. Doubtless Brhaspati 
been present here he He sntellectual superiority has quitted the earth and gone to 
being yunquished by hi e Tajalamallik arrived from Daulatabad, and having touched 
the skies. “At that tin ith) said” The Mahatma is there, butas the water 


, Kurnish aegis “The B ; 

his head to the earth ( 1 has become emaciated. he Emperor ordered 
ee nea Tet tomotisely to the Dubirukhuna (Secretariat), cange a 
the Mir, ey 


i anlatabad. “It duly reached the Divuny of 
farman to be Lrhaa an eat tbs city, respectfully communicated the 
Ce ran mile Suri, viz. that the Emperor desired his presence at 
Delhi ie er castel and " gradually came to Sriallabapur-dugga (fort of 
ey thet FR echnpand ultimately met the Hmperor at Delhi. The latter 
cia aig velfure in mild words, then kissed his hand with great affection 
he Bout on uruncant furo) and held him to his heart with great, respect, 
eae oan eet roceeded to the Suratanasarai posadhasala. The Emperor 
sae er the Chiet Bindn At also the great Maliks beginning with Sri Dinara to 
ordere: 


accompany him. 


At another time in the month of paioatbe Emperor ir rou bite 
ive hi aga ai Jahan, who was coming fro E 
oa eater a ee : wre Sar was with him. ‘The Emperor afterwards gave 
Pea nelace' sat ; wei to dwell in, and himself named it 
i is palac use vbhinsvusurat to dweil in, anc 8 amed 
ee a pate (ter 8 ian vusia-vurise A. D. 1882), on the 7th, 
Sur do. 188% uSapunuivusia-Ve : : 3 on i 
Bey ation fortnight in the month of Asadha, the aa ire the pote ee 
ic et A r occasion in the month of Margarsirsa the 1 r 
great eclat, music etc. On another occasion in t parsines he) : 
started on ‘his march of conquest of the eastern quarters ( puoadisigia) net 
yend) and was accompanied by the Suri. The latter recovered the are bal 
Thinking that the camp life must have heen greatly troubling ae iS rea a 
sent him back to Delhi from Agra in company with Khoje Jaham | fall a. me n 
farman (pass-port) from the Hmperor for going to Hatthinapura the cis a at 
his own place ............ The Digambaras and Setambaras under the authority 0 
Imperial farman went about everywhere without let or hindrance. 


The punctilions detail with which the events have been described nl nd 
to believe that they were not altogether imaginary. ‘The manner of bowing Me: 
Sultan, and the latter's kissing the hand indicate clearly the familiar court manners. 


Now let us examine the authenticity of the personages mentioned fhe 
Vividha tirtha-kalpa. Vt has been said that the Sultan went out in full mah ; at 
array to greet his mother, Magadumai Jahan, when she was comming back fr 
Danlatabad and met her at Vadathuna (Badaon ?) 


According to the author of the Zurikh-i-Mubaruk-Shaki the first me 
ee rae of Capital) to Devagiri occured in 727 AH. (A. D. 1326-27), Mas i 
uitan carried with him his mother Makhdum-i-Jahan, the amirs, maliks, and oF 7 
notable persons, with horses, elephants, and treasure of the state.(1) It appears rro- 
in V.S. 1885 (A.D, 1828) the Emperor returned to Delhi (which seems to be ‘low. 
bated by contemporary history) from Devagiri while his mother stayed behind. * the 
ing time for the Suri’s journey to Deogiri, his stay there, and his return to Del hic 
incident of his mother’s return is likely to have happened in A.D, 1831 after Wi 
in V.S, 1389 (A. 1), 1382) the Suri entered the posuidluisuls which was gifted to 


Tee Ds, 





| SO Aenea 
Iswari Prasad—History of the Qaraunah Turks in India, Vol, Is p- 84 
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Sultan. When the Sultan was proceeding t i 
“br ue Afghan, a ae ss sl el when the tees Sie : ie 
Jahan had died at Delhi, ie was a lad eae 
sai Jha with pach, He tender Y of great talents.....,... the Sultun 


r Cere respect to hi 
queen who enjoyed her regal state throughout her life(t his mother, the dawager 


It is said that the Sultan went ont to conquer the i i 

In 1335 when Jalauddin Ahsan Shah of Ma’bar saroley the Glin eee es 
son to chastise him. In 1337 there were rebellions in Bengal. It is one off 
that the text probably refers to. Kutalakhan was Qutlugh Khan, a title vonferrsl eu 
Qiyam-al-din, the Sultan’s tutor, He also received from the Sultan another ttle, 
Vukil-i-dur. He was @ man of integrity and was placed in charge of Devagiri He 
recall from Deogiri (745 A. H.) greatly depressed the people there.(2) hes: 


Khoje Jahan Malik is the title of Khwaja Jahan conferred aga reward for hi 
service on Ahmad Ayaz, the Engineer, who built the notorions mn ta 


Afghanpur) which caused the death of Ghiyasuddin Tughlak, 3 
afice of Weazirul-Mulk.(3) Te also held the 


Tajul-Malikka, There was some Tajul-Mulk, but I 
it refer by any chance to Malik Shiabuddin who superi 
merchants and traders ( Mulik-ul-Tujjur )? 


‘im not definite. Or could 
intended the activities of 


Tt seems that there is some mistake in the text about Malikkakafura, There 
was one Malik Kafur who was the seal-bearer of the Sultan when as a prince he had 
gone to conquer 'Telingana. 


Ubaid the poet spread false rumour that Sultan Ghiyasuddin was seriously ill 
and went to Malik Tamar, Malik igin...... Malik Kufur the keeper of the seal and 
told the nobles that Ulugh Khan looked upon them with suspicion”, Ghiyasuddin 
held a public Durbar in the plain of Siri, when Ubaid the poet and Kafur the seal- 
keeper and other rebels were flayed aliye+ . So he could not be the person from 
whose hands Muhammad Tughlak took the towel to wipe the Suri’s feet. 


No date is available in the poems with regard to Qutbuddin. We however 
know the date of Jina Chandra Suri, the Pattadhara of Jina prabodha Suri. He 
was born in V.S, 1824 (A.D, 1267) and died in V.S. 1876 (A.D. 1319). Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Shah, the khilji Emperor, ascended the throne in A.D, 1316 and was assassi- 
hated in A. D, 1820. “Qutbuddin” of the poems therefore seems to refer to him. 
“Under Mubarak Shah Khilji,” says Elphinstone, “the whole spirit of the court and 
administration was Hindu.” ‘The meeting might have taken place in A. D. 1318, 
hefore the degenerate Khusrau cast his evil influence on him and brought about first 
his spiritual and then his physical death. 


; We know from other sources that Sultan Mubarak Shah anna ‘Gh - 
Singh, 4 great Jain of Patan, to an important post (vyevuburu) at ie a en 
suddin Tughlak reearded Samara Singh as his son and sent him to, baba ag 

© built many Jain temples. Muhammad Tughlak looked upon him as his 
1. Jbid. pp, 172, 310 ; Ellioty-of. cits, p. 24 


A ! 4 i Chach. 
2. Ibid, pp. 63, 146, 171; Elliott-op- city pp. 251, 253. App. P97], past aaa 
3. Jbid, p, 83, He was also pealik Zada Ahmad, Son of Ayas ; Elliott, of. eff Ps 0° 


4. Elliott, of. cit., pp., 203, 608 App. D from Travels of If Patu’a wh» says js thé fas 
Bone to Telingana with principal Amirs. viz, Maliks Timur, Tigin, Ka‘ur the rae eho ii 
it ‘0 revolf, and made the poet, Usaid spread false rumour about the illness of G: 

Sm (0 death (Ufavo & Kafur). 
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‘made him Governor of Telingana. Jinaprabha Suri and Mahendra Suri were fayoy. 


-rities of the Sultan. 
Of Mahendri Suri Nayacandra says il 


) hatma na para iti nrpa Sri Mahammada saheh 
ma Ros wi raphe apayatts phagavan Sri Mahendraprabhurnah, 





THE CHRONOLOGY OF MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLAQ'S REIGN 
BY 


S. N. Haidar Rizvi, M.A., B.C.S., 





. The chronology of Muhammad bin Tughlaq’s reign has proved one of the 
+ most knotty problems of Muslim Indian Histroy. It has confused historians since 
1! the days of irae bin Yahya, the anthor of ‘Turkish Mubarak Shahi. The reason 
is obvious, Barni has been their chief source, and Barni has himself frankly admit- 
ted that he has nof been particular about the dates of events or the chronological 


ey order (p. 478). Most of the historians had Futuhus-Sulutin of * Isami, before them, 
but it struck none that they should turn to ‘Isami for the chronological order of 
af events. 


Fudtulus-Salatin has recently been published, and the more I study it the more 
I feel inclined to think that the events narrated by ‘Isami are in perfect chronological 


Ny order. ‘Isami is a contemporary of Muhammad bin Tughlag. First I propose to 
4 give the heading of events in the order as recorded by ‘Isami and then I hope to 


discuss each event with reference to the other contemporary sources and thereby 
support ‘Isami’s chronological order. In my opinion, ‘Isami is so very particular 
about the correct chronology and order that’ whenever he deviates he at once reminds 
his readers that he is doing so. As for example while Shahu, Gulchandar, and 
Halajun, according to ‘Isami, rebelled during the Sultan’s absence at Daulatabad 
where the Sultan had gone to deal with the rebellion of Sayyid Jalaluddin in Ma‘bar, 
‘Isami could not narrate this event simulaneously with the events in the Deccan. 
Consequently he first dealt with the Deccan affair and just while describing the 
return of the Sultan to Delhi inserts the following headline and then begins: 











jtag) Ime ye hy yale s ole vial y fo 
999 9908990) j)) pdye pape 15 & oS posit 


Order of main events are given by Isami. 


I. The Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlag, P. 408. 


I api et eka and Farashur (Mongol territories) on the border of 


I. Rebellion of Bahauddin Gurshasp P, 411. 
TV. The conquest of Kandhiana (Sinhgarh) PP, 417-418. 


V. The Rebellions of Baharam A’ba (Kashli Khan) and Bahadur Shah 


is = Burahin Multan and Bengal respectively PP, 420-428. 
Tansfer of Delhi-population to Daulatabad P, 430, 
1, 





——— 





os eee 
Proc. of the 7th Oriental Conference, p. 630, 
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VII. Issue of face-value currency P, 444, 
VU. Withdrawl of same P. 449. 

IX, The Mongol invasion against Iudia under ‘Tarmashirin P, 444 
X. The Qarachal expedition PP. 447-449, ; 
XI. The rebellions of Sayyid Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah in Ma’bar, 


Daulatabad, Shs alajun ¢ 
Pee ud, Shahn, Halajun and Gulchandar 


Hnshang j 
ab Lahore (PP. 9 
XI. ‘The Rebellion of Vakhruddin at Lakhnanti P. 452 


XM. Royal camp ab Serqadiwari and the rebellion of « 
to 455. 


Ainuddin Mahru PP, 459 


XIV. ‘The rebellion of Nusrat Khan Shihabuddin at Bidar PP. 463 to 478 
XV. The rebellion of ‘Ali Shah Natthn PP. 468 to 478, 
XVI. Retransfer of population to Delhi P. 479, 
XVII. The Rebellion of Qadi Jalal at Baroda and risin sj 
be Jalal at Baroda a gs in Daulatal 7 
accession of Ismail Afghan as Nasiruddin Shah, cad ee 


Gadi Jalal and Mubarak at Nasiruddin Shah’s 
after being routed by the imperialists PP. 481 10 407 ei os 


XVI. The Rebellion of Taghi at Gujrat P. 911. 





XIX. The Accession of Sultan ‘Alanddin Bahman Shah in the Deccan, 


I. As regards the accession of Muhammad bin Tughlag. § i gives 
definitely as 724 HL. F. 8. P. 408, oe 


DN ye gy) ees wed 99 Ley ceed y dead ay eS) 


Apparently it contradicts Barni who gives 725 H. and the coins also support 
725 Ti. (vide J, A. S. B. Nums Supplement No. XXXV p. 132). In my oj aan 
Barni and the coins give the date of coronation whereas ‘Isami gives the date pen 
accession to the throne. It may he that @histhnddin died in Dhilhijja 724 H. and 
the new king took forty days for mourning. Barni (p. £56) states that forty days 
hag spent in mourning. Another authority which indirectly supports ‘Isami is 
Dn Batuta, He writes (p. 85) that Ghiathuddin reigned for four years or a little 
me We know Ghiathuddin came to power on the 2nd Sha’ban 720 H. (vide 
rable Nama pp. 132 to 184), so his death must be assumed in Dhilhijja 724 A. H. 
Which will amount to four years four months. Further Barni states that Muhammad 
Telgned for 17 years, Muhammad died in Muharram 752 H. If we calculate hack 
We get exactly this year. 


an I know this opinion of mine is at varriance with another contemporary 
cee I mean the incomplete autobiographical note (Photographic reprint 
Hi ed with Dr, Agha Mahdi Hosain’s rise and fall of Muhammad bin Tughlaq) of 
On carne Tughlag where the Sultan gives four years and ten months as the 
i at of his father’s reign. If we accept that, then it will mean that: Ghiathuddin 
M iL Jamadi IL 725 H. This would contradict Barni so far as his stated period of 

Mmad bin Tughlaq’s reign is concerned. That is, M reign cannot 


ey 
Yet'17 years on the 21st Muharram 752 H. 














are silent. It may have been 
reign say in 729 oF « 
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est of Kalanor and Farashur other contempory: 
a sort of raid. ‘This took place in the Niegtening 4 
726 H. is quite clear from the words of ‘Isami (F. 8. P. 410, 


II. Abont the conqn 


pe 8 Oo Fa OR gy Me 5179 pols 
eB yy 0 fay fy) — oe) 23? 5) ow yay 
see i wl — Oh 120 ® chose oS pons 
JS 055 uso—ie » bid as Jae pho dda G wes 
Ill. About the rebellion of Bahanddin Gurshasp ‘ Isami clearly writes that it 


took place after two years of peaceful reign by the Sultan. Thus we can easily fix it 
up in 727 H. (F. 8. P. 411). 


ety lends Jove jl Bly — et epi et ie dle ye 
Pi np dow glotg ot S — wb GE p etl ylfor ole 


ols wis, = 379) iG} — oli) ww 5 pee ab y% 5 


IV. The conquest of Kandhiana has not been mentioned by any other con- 
temporary authority. ‘Isami definitely says that the campaign against Kandhiana 
began after a few months of Gurshasp’s execution and the siege of Kandhiana Fort 
took eight months (F. 8. P. 416, 


aJ 1 SS yy }5 oid jor) y- ale wd) abe 33) eat 36 50 





Tf we assign at least six months (1) time which the king took to suppress the aebellion 
of Gurshasp, we come to the natnral conclusion that Kandhiana Fort was conqured 
in the middle or latter part of 728 H. 


V. ‘Isami records that the news of Bahram Aiba’s rebellion reached the 
Sultan first after the close of the campaign against Kandhiana (F. 8. P. 418 


omy] oly gi) j) ide 6 ann obs 62) OL Fwd 5o 19 52 
AP OPiS Uy jy wade gd} pal plye oS 


Thus. we can fix this rehellion up definitely in 72 ith this 
i n 728 H. Simultaneously with tal 
Tebellion Bahadur Shah Bura rebelled and Lars Gcemrial by the royalists which 18 





eink, ¢ 5 
Be Sis 415 Gurstasp held out at Gumta for two months 


989 2)9 3) ppt eld cad oh watt, ot lai] 300 
Then at Mahendrag he held ont for one month, 


‘ ak Sindy ehory a5 iyi fie vido se Use 2 WI)? 
and then he crossed Be, Se sates 
Gumta and crossing CNS kee san whe he was arrested and sent to the king, Before commng i 


had already given battles to the Imperialists P. 414. 
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ite evident from Futu-us-Salatin. ‘Isami whi ibi 
ae ile deseribing - Success of the Sultan 


against Bahram Aiba and his death in a battle writes (P. 42) 
phe bias slese Wrmntl g 53 —s 1Y9)6 Ij) yb etl oe 
Ke we moe ‘ s ad eae Aer 
ee” me wore) a y& eye) hy By) at 
Dg? Ade) i iS yey oy ll paar us ae 


weg lh 008 tet yeild Sou ah guns 1y3) wit 
All(2) the avilable coins of Bengal issued jointly by Ghiathnddin Bahadur Shah and 
ani 


Muhammad bin Tughlag go only upte 728 H. (N a 
pp. 152-53). f (Nums. Supplt. J. A. 8, B. No, XXXY 


VI. As regards the transfer Delhi populati Pita, 
that the king passed this order after his ee by Dali fom ee nie oe 
to 429.) The head line runs Multan (F. 8. pp. 428 


yo Pers y Jao jo ylasles gi} ox BLE GIS Ya ld sasve al Bt 


a el ; ' ; then writes, 
0) gets js) > Sie do — aio} wos ab jy ye 
S929 9 GR yo Sg) yyy ald Ghai oy) Woes thle lB 5] 
Again ‘Isami (p. 441) fixes this event prior to the introduction of face-value currence’ 
He alleges that the face value currency was introduced as a measure to harrass ie 


people who inspite of migration to Daulatabad, showed signs of i 
settlement at Daulatabad. ee 


OW sw JY OD jyene Sf — olud lila 5) osidy ya 

J Ba j00 6 ot A Jha dyad GR eit Joy 
We shall shortly convince that the face value currency was issued in 730 H, If later 
part of 728 HL. or easly 729 TI. be accepted as the date of the rebellion of Bahram 


Aiba and Ghiathuddin Bahadur Shah then we could conveniently fix up 729 H.as the 
date of forced migration of Delhi population to Daulatabad. 


Ve VII. As regards the introduction of a token currency we ean definitely fix 
ee 48 so far no currency is recoyerel which may haye heen coined prior to 730 H. 
; such coins begin from 730 H. (vide J. A. 8. B. Vol. XVII of 1921 No. 1 P, 147 
a ah under heading forced currency). As already described ‘Isami clearly states 
all tt was issued after the people had heen foreed to migrate to Daulatabad. He 
ited that the Sultan felt very uneasy at finding the pene prosperous even after 

Ing them to Daulatabad when everything has settled up at Danlatabad (¥. 8. P. 442 


D8 yo Sye) ide pp = yb AE ya) 05} yi 


239 pee Argsi (Sil phe yn tb ay 


. . 


eo el 


Seat in of 730 Hi Shisha of His reading 

is i as refers to a coin of 730 H issued by Ghiathuddin Bahadur Shah l : 

Plate yy t. TU have re-read the photographic ral as given in his chronicles of Vathan Kings on. 

10 he 7) Dr. N, K. Bhattashali and Mr, Shamshuddin Ahmad both agree with me that the unit seems ou 

Tas giah which may be read as 713 or 723. 1 find Mr Stapleton also holds the sume 
417), 
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VILL. ‘The “forced currency » was withdrawn after three years (F,§. P, 4 1, 
J og las e oF SU pee pe ed 8G ee) 
ew 0 SSDs Ue ne Sh S — em 2) wl 59) oh 


accurate is ‘Isami can be judged from this fact that all available 
accurate is shout 780, 731 and 732 i. Thus Numasmatie 
him (vide J. A. S. B. Vol. XVIT of 1921 No, 1 


How wonderfully ar 
face value coins are found only : 


evidence thoroughly corroborates 
pp. 147 to 152). 


LX. As regards the invasion of Karma Shirin, the only contemporary record 
is that of ‘Isami. Surely it did not take place after the arrival of Ibn Batuta 
(Muharram 734 H) as he would certainly have spoken of it in his account as an eye 
witness ‘Isami further gives hints which help us in fixing an approximate date, when 
he writes that the Qarachal expedition was taken only a few months of rest, after the 
repulse of ‘Tarma Shirin, (ES. P. 


Oi Fyfe BS ole ee — Oy Aryl) OU) yp 
fai yyy yal em) ype — jw GE) 1b yl oil Jus 
Oy Seis 256), pe — 9738 tw do ele} 


we shall shortly discuss and convince that the Qarachal expedition took place in 
734 H, to which Thn Batuta was a witness, of course from Delhi. If so then we can 
conveniently fix 733 H. as the date of the invasion of Tarma Shirin (3). 


_ X. Qarachal expelition. Decidedly this event took place when Ibn Batuta 
was in India (P. 159 and 160), so it must be concluded that it took place in or after 
Muharram 734 1, when Ibn Batuta came to India (p. 1), and before Jamadi TI 735 A. 
when the Sultan left for Mabar. As ‘Isami (I. 8, PP. 449 to 452) has stated in 
clear words that just when the Sultan was wrecking vengeance upon the fugitive 
soldiers of Qarachal campaign, Sayyid Jalal became independent in Mabar. 


XJ, ‘The Rebellions of Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah in Mabar, Hushang in the 
Deccan, Halajun, Guichandar and Shahn in Lahore. here is no difficulty in fixing 
ie date of the rebellion in Mahar. ‘The coins of Jalaluddin Shah clearly give 735 H. 
us pes 8. 1922 P. 344 and 1909 p. 673) and Ibn Batuta writes that the Sultan 
it i against Mabar in Jamadi I. He also corroborates ‘Isami when he writes that 
‘lane i ee when the Sultan had withdrawn to Daulatabad after epidemic 10 
Ura. Th . Rend Urd. Tr), He further corroborates ‘Isami (pp. 162 to 163 
mean aa: a © task pf crushing the rebellion of Halajun ab Lahore fell upon 
Sim ‘i 3} sea he Sultan was then at Daulatabad after withdrawing from Tilangum®. 
anaes Fine Barni (p.481-Barni refers only to a fitna i.e. rebellion, at 
ee though Thn Batuta refers only to the rebellion of Halajun, wheres 

en 





Tuned waa ee ek 
by Hasan at Ghazna. ay ine wnites that Tarma Shirin had come to Multan afier being defeated 


Not contemporary, yet i ; 5 
Batuta) had Bou es fel authority has different dates, ‘The Ms, used by Lee (the translator of Ibn 


are MSS, in British So ae omy a comect then my theory is fully corroborated. But thet 
to contain 726 H. nd India Office libraries (as reported by Dr. Mahdi Husain) which er¢ 


to say when he was defeated at Ghazna. Matla us Sadain, though - 
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+ anoaks vaguely of a Jitna, yet ‘Isami distinctl 
Jaa shal, all the three combined and revolted Gs fe rie 
’ 


pyood O° 9 51) os ot poss 
n Ue 5) ond i ia 
ce! joa pA ey aye hy Wye 
XIE. The rebellion of Fakhruddin Shah in Bengal, ‘Isami f 
that it happened after the return of the Sultan from Daulatabad. Gaw 158) The 


t Halajun, Gulchan- 


weepery fe 5} ) pati, ae ae 
th yx? 975s) sole 2 lad po ysh Bae 


pe 8h yee Je oysTe Ta 
Batuta writes (P. 130 Urd. Tr.) that the Sultan returned from Daulatab: 
and half years. We already know that he went towards Mabar in Tonal 735 
hence his return would be in 737 H. Numismatic evidence su ports it as there is 
coin of oe Shah dated 737 H. (E. Thomas P. 268 The ¢ ronicles of Pathan 
Kings.(4 


XIU. The Royal camp at Sargadwari and the rebellion of Ain 

place after the Sultan’s return from Daulatabad there is no doubt me we 
Batuta and Barni are very useful in helping the settlement of the dates of these events, 
Thn Batuta writes (p. 138) that the Sultan stayed at Scrgudwari for about two and 
half years. Barni (P. 492) writes that che Sultan remoyed his own name and 
substituted the name of the caliph on coins after his return from Sargadwaari, 
Thomas (pp 259 to 260) points out that coins issued in 741 H, do not contain 
Sultan’s name. They bear the caliph’s name. The natural conclution is that the 
Sultan returned from Swrgadwari before 741 H, and if we substract two and half 
Years (the period of stay at Sargadwari) we easily get 738 H. It may be later part 
of 738 H. or in early 739 H. When Sultan went to Sargadwari. 





As regards the rebellion of Ainul Mulk, Isami is fully corroborates by Ibn 
Batuta (p. 188) who records that Ainul Mulk rebelled when the king was camping 
at Sargadwaci. Ibn Batuta himself was king’s campanion there. He further 
Writes that the Sultan returned after about tivo and half years of Ainul Mulk’s 
defeat, Thus we find that Ainul Mulk rebelled just at the beginning of the Sultan’s 
camp life at Sargadwari ie. 739 H. 


XIV. As regards the rebellion of Shihabuddin Nusrat Khan Barni (PP 481 
ae 488) writes that the Sultan had leased out Bidar and its igéas to him 
ot one Crore silver tanks. He misappropriated the dues of three years and rebelled 


_ Whew the king was camping at Sargadwari. The calculation will easily gives us 730H. 


a 726 HL Sultan was at Daulatabad when he settled Bidar with Shihabuddin. 
mover Barni (p. 426) writes that rebellion of Shihabuddin occurred when Sultan 
§8 camping at Sargadwari. 


_ XV. As regards the rebellion of Ali Shah Natthu, Isami is corroborated in 
a order of events as Ibn Batuta (P. 183) gives the following heading after deat 
Visit to Bahraich during camp life at Sargadwari “ The return of the Sultan : 
‘apital and the rebellion of Ali Shah Ker.” — Barni also includes this event as ce 


of those event, Sargadwari. We can easily 


: 8 which took place during king’s camp at 
gg place during 
sn it early part of 741 H. “ 


———_. 





x Bloch ER | Tie73 F250) and suggested 738H. His 
¥en isnot convincing ne its reading (J. A. S. Br 1873 P. 25 ) : 
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ards the retransfer to capital or permission to migrate hee 
Delhi a of aatingh Khan, there are clear hints in Isami. He Writes ce 
Delhi i being depopulated regained its former splendour only after a period st 
= 
fourteen years (fs. p. #4 


! 
ww de —= 


oils ap bi) Vy wl cleo 6G 78 dea 
ee Biya SH jl oot — el) JH le Open 


os s te of forced migration from Delhi to Daulatabad, it is y ti 
: Be eis Great, Then Tsami writes that this order was ret 
is rebellion of Ali Shah Natthu (F.S. p. £79 


: i jee SS Pa a A ey yay 
et eyle eel ES MBF Sinultdutione 


wo pia gis ees a weit ys Gla yo) yb 
Oy bor 5 IFS rte at gS R17 Sa 8 


Shan who was entrusted this work could complete it in about two years 
ree sthucly oda Khan was relieved by his brother Malik Alam two years after 
the order (I. 8. P. 480 


en ola pg! y ' 
3) a wl jolpl) yt ri eee gl yl 2) oe) dle hla 
pp eae GB YE ylos — Wyo jlos- A) eth 


XVII. The rebellion of Qadi Jalal in Baroda and the rising in the Deccan 
took place beyond any doubt one after another. Isami is supported in toto by Thn 
Batuta (pp 188-191) and Barni has settled the date. He Writes (p. 509) that Anin 
Khammar and Malik Muqbil were defeated by the rebels of Baroda in Ramadan 74511. 
Then Ibn Batuta writes that Sultan was basieging Nasiruddin with whome Qadi Jalal 
had also taken shelter at Devagir Vort and this event took place during his presence 
in India (P. 191). Thn Batuta left India in 743 H. but returned to Malabar by or 
hofore the 16th Shaaban (p. 829) and Bengal (pp 863 to 365) three months later. 
Then he left India for good in near about Dhilgad 1345 11. Thus we find that before 
Dhilqad Nasiruddin had declared his independence. Additional evidence is that so 
long no coin Muhammad bin Tughlugq has been recovered which may belong to 
Daulatabad mint for later than 745 H. (Nums, Supplt. J. A. 8, B. No: XXXV 
P.142) XVIM. As regards the rebellion of Taghi in Gujrat both Isami (F. 5. P. 
511) and Barni (P. 516) record that the Sultan had to leave the siege of Devagir 1 
the hands of Janhar and Sartiz because of the rebellion of 'Taghi in Gujrat, Isaml 
further writes (I. §, p. 511 





1 Pe ; 
peal 998 Iya eu aige 





OND rey yah et a3 3 — vilelei) Jao ,t » esd 


that the Snitan stayed at Ds 


. ve can safely 
; wulatithad only for two months. ‘Thus we can 88 
assume that Taghi revolted in o ; 


losing months of 745 IL or early 746 H. 


XIX. As regards the 


. ’ : iff: 
A i ace auldin Bahman Shah there is no di 
culty in settling the date ny te cession of Allauldin Bahman Shah 


a ‘ 25 
ani clearly records 24th Rabi IL 748 H. (1. S. p. 9?? 
Be ish ae, vain ye 
Bes ot at whe — jhe y eewrago ay ant 





2 





> 
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psi tom ite above cst, sie ss — ‘re certain important events of this 
yhich Isami is silent. By the way it will | ; 

pate oat which Is ‘Bs ) he useful to reconstruc i 

Eloy as well with the help of contemporary sources including Tae 

ee are (a) preparation for the Khurasan expedition (b) transfer of the capital to 

Danlatabad and (¢) the famine. 


a) As regards preparation for the expedition against Khresan luckily Mj 
Khurd clearly writes in Siyarul Auliya (p. 271) that the Sultan was sending ean - 
Delhi to Devagir and meditating the conquest of Khurasan, 


This difinitely establishes that the Sultan planned this expedition in the year 
when he was sending people to Daulatabad. Moreover we read in the pages oI 
Batuta (P. 457) that Khurasanians helped Bahram Aiba. It may be that the Sultan 
Janned the invasion of their country just after the rebellion of Bahram Aiba. Thus 
we may fix early 720 H. 


(b) As regards the transfer of the capital to Danlatabad, Tam inclined to 
agree with Badauni (p. _ ) who held that transfer of capital was effected first 
and the population of Delhi was ordered to migrate on another occasion, Tt is quiet 
likely that he did so after the rebellion of Gurshasp. I fix up middle or later part of 
727 AH. as date. In support of my fixation of this date are the coins. All coins 
belonging to Devagir and bearing such epithets as “¢ Mew) SaV 6 aa? 3B iss”? 
go back to only 727 H (Vide J. A. 8. B. Num, Supplt. XVIL of 1921 No: 1 pp. 132- 
152) Moreover it cannot be before 727 H as Badarhach definitely mentioned Delhi 
as capital in the year 727 HL. (Sharh-e-Qasa’d Badrchach—Lueknow edition pp. 181-82, 
The Chronogram is le )s o L-797 HH, 


(c) As regards the Famine; Ibn Batuta clearly writes that famine set in 
first after the King had left the capital for Mabar in order to proceed against Jalaluddin 
Ahsau Shah (p. 194). At another place he writes (p. 226) that he (Ibn Batuta) 
did excellent famine relief work as Ju/walli of the Masauleum of Quéubuddin and 
this fact when reported to the Sultan after his retrext to Daulatabad met with 
approbation. 'Nhen on (p. 170) he writes that the Sultan moyed to the bank of the 
Ganges (Swrargadwaai) when the scarcity took a very severe turn. ‘Then on (188) he 
Writes that Sultan stayed ab Sirgadwari for abont two and. half years. Thus there 
Temains no doubt that the scarcity began in 735 H., took a serious turn in 738 H.and 
persisted till 740 11, 


_ I may add here that even if we take 725 T1. and not 724 H. as the date of the 
Accession of Muhammad bin Tughlag, my contention that Futukus Salatin records 
vents in the chronological order, is not affected in the least. 


A MISSING LINK OF INDIAN HISTORY 
BY 


Dr. Mahdi Husain (Agra) 


‘ days a 
_ Of all the Arab geographers and historians, [ have had from my school j 
sPecial liking for Thn Sh RRR because of his extremely interesting person a 


aM i s | q rior, sailor, traveller, pl 
. etsatile talents as a scholar, theologian, adventurer, warrtor, We ria, este, 


; botanist, politici journalist, historian, geographer, jurist, & 
tician, poet, journalist, his n, 3 ns to 
iptee an Pee caake ane aay because of his remarkable contributio 


th Anam izad the earliest 
met of Medineval India. On my visit to Euro (1938) se famous editor 


nity to go to Paris and study the autograph of [bn Juzayy, 
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e Bibliotheque National in Paris. There I studied ang 


of the Rihla in th pts of Ibn Battuta's Rihla. 


collated the various manuscri 


a n done since the publication of Defremer a 

A ee ned their printed Arabic text been checked. ith 
ne : ees Ibn Battuta durch Indian and China, Dr. Hans Von 
Die Reise ge ae translator of the Rihla says, “This translation of 
Mzik, the ¢ hae is based on the Arabic text of Defremery and Sanguinette, 
a tke : ften had grave doubts rega rding certain passages which Would 
wip ee aa ee yance to at present inaccessible original manuscripts and 
ar iaaathe reading were only very rarely adequate 


Arabi xt of the French editors, and have care. 

ave checked the Arabic text of the bi { r 

fall smadiod their translation of the Arabic into French. IT have further 
rieuoed an original translation of Rihla into English. 


ZIAUDDIN BARNI 


BY 
Syed Moinul Haq, M.A., Lecturer, Muslim University, (Aligarh) 
Summary 


Khwaja Ziauddin Barei is not only the first Indian historian of 
Muslim India but one of the most eminent and trustworthy writers of his 
age. He is the author of several historical and biographical works, but his 
fame rests mainly on the Tarikh-i-Firozshahi which deals with the second 
half of the 13th and first half of the 14th century and is undoubtedly the 
best authority for this period. It isa pity that none our medieval writers 
has given a detailed account of either the life or the works af Barni, although 
most of them have utilized his Tarikh-i-Firozshahi as their main source 
book. Among his contemporaries Amir Khurd, the author of Seirul Aulia, 
is almost the only writer who has cared to give a brief account of his wo 
and attainments. Some later writers mention Barni as a distinguishes 
historian but do not give any details of his life and activities. Vor his 
biography. therefore, one has to depend mainly on the meagre references 
that he casually makes about himself or his family. 


Barni’s date of birth is not mentioned an ywhere, but it is almaf 
certain that he must have been born in or about 684 A.H., as he was oa 
ing to his own statement, seventy four years old in 758 A.H. He belt 
to a respectable family® and seems to have prosecuted his studies under 
suidance of some of the most eminent scholars of the time. 


The thirteenth century was a period of great commotion in the st 
The Mongol eruptions had begun and Muslim States of Central came lil 
Persia were falling before them, one after the other. In 1258 even Bag 
the nerve-centre of the Islamic world was captured by Hulagu ioe the 
the few Mnslim States which escaped defeat and dest-uction Was 


5 ‘ ; rotec- 
Sultanate of Delhi. Culturally Delhi had gained because it offered Pre ere 
tion to those bands of Scholars, saints, statemen and princes W ae 
*Bamni's maternal grandfather held (hi Takil-i. ; time be Balbant meas father a 
be tith ‘ ‘Id the office of Vakil-i-dar in the time of Balb Ds Warir-aada BY 
Men ee Mulk, and his uncle, Alaul Mulk, and is addressed as Wazir and Waar 
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leave their homes and seek ref i i 
ompelled to v : ae Teluge in this country 
therefore not guilty of exaggration when he said that one aol not flnd in 


Samarkand, Baghdad or Woy chivy: 
kbara or Samark and, Bag igypt, Khwarazm or . : 
Peach repute and ability as could be seen ihe inane m or Damascus scholars 


Barni was 


Besides the political and intellectual activity cay 

ic p ‘eal and : used by the Mong 
vaids Barni’s age witnessed radical changes in the religious nisthcae Mee 
the country. These were mostly due to the missionary labours of th 
Muslim Sufis, especially those of the Chishti order, , 


_the The Turkish Sult, 
and statesmen of Delbi did not possess the missionary zeal of the eal 
heroes of Islam, and inspite of the strong hold of religion on many of them 


they never included religious propagunda within the Scope of their admini- 
strative policy. “Crus regio, gus religin” was payer recognized ag a 
fundamental principle of statesmanship in Muslim India. Never-the-less 
the Sufis more than made up this eficiancy and their silent but steady work 
soon created a Muslim population in the country, which naturally became 
the main prop of the Sultanate and kept on stowing in strength and size 
with its expansion. One of the most prominent shcikis of the period was 
Hazrat Nizamuddin Aulia, the spiritual guide of Barni and some of his 
dearest friends. 


It was thus in an atmosphere of relioug and intellectual activity 
that Barni was brought up, and he fully represented the spirit of the age in 
his character and idiology. With him religion was the very essence of life 
and his love for history which according to him, is the finest branch of 
knowledge after ¢a/sir, hadis, fiqah, and tarigat-i-mashaik, was undoubtedly to a 
great extent due to the fact that it deals with the annuals and achievements 
of prophets, Caliphs, Sultans, and leading personalities of religion and State. 
The study of history as a regular science had begun in India after the advent 
of the Mussalmans, but by the time that Barni wrote his book it had become 
quite popular, at least in the upper classes. 


Barni’s excellent book (the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi) begins with a long 
introduction in which he deals with the advantages of the study of history. 
Compared to the modern scope of history Barni’s conception of this branch 
of learning is undoubtedly narrow, but a careful analysis of his views will 
clearly indicate that he lived in an age which fully recognized its utility. 
He enumerates its advantages and beauties thus: (1) The Divine Scriptures 
deal with the affairs of the prophets who are best_of human beings and 
are full with the annals of kings: this is history (2) History is indispensably 
Connected with iadis. (3) History makes men wise and enables them to 
Profit by the experiences of others. (4) The knowledge of past history gives 
the kings and statesmen firmness and stability in the face of dangers and 
misfortunes. (5) The knowlege of the annals of the prophets and their 
Perserverance and submission to the will of God in bearing hardships foster 
and encourage the virtues of patience and perserveravce among the cat 
of Islam, (6) It enables the kings and statemen to become neta _ : 
he good deeds of the virtuous and the wicked actions of ee Us ‘a we 
wks it possible for them to follow the path of goodness ee oe its 
sample of the evil doers. (7) Truth is indispensable for history aise. 
Potndation. He lays great stress on truthfulness and points out how ch 

Sod ig condemnable, particularly in the case of a historian, es mi 
® incalculable mischief by misleading the statesmen and kings 
“Tepresentation of facts.” 
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from his book that Barni is very fond of generalizing 
basis of past history a code of political and administra. 
none Sn a 
: euidance of kings and statesmen. The advantages of 
3 une nestionable, but it has made him rather indifferent to 
_ Lae na neck of details as well as the systematic and chronolo. 
Cetin ie a facts and events. ‘The claimax is reached when he 
gical gh sage a4 on Sultan Muhammad bin Pughlaq for whose personal 
begins his chap! va a greaa regard, although he failed to appreciate his 
attainments a ‘i his deficienc sub-conciously when he says that he would 
policy. Meret cm. ake discussions of the general principles of his 
aa =o Sas eaeaaos because a detailed account of his conquests 
poliey sane se would cover volumes.” Consequently his treatment 
= Sect te not that of a scholar who collects, compares and 
st wed Fe cesiiabio data before accepting it for his argument and 
tena = 0 is contrary he gathers information from persons, like 
— "a le, who are not only eye-witnesses of the events con- 
i er and uncle, a 0 aroun We : ase! 
- but were also well-known for their honesty and truthfulness, or from 
nicaaee Penson trustwortby and reliable men. This does not 
books whose authors were f y al =e hata 
Barni does not care at all for details and is satisfied witha 
ce op Se aiesial kocount of the period; indeed sometimes he enters 
cursory and supe al i Aeaoat ; ‘dable. The mana 
into the minutest details when he feels it is unavoida le. The ms 
for i se in which he reproduces Balban’s instructions to 
and language. for instance in whic I ar 
i arly strates his anxiety to lay down the principles o 
his sons clearly demons’ ates his 3 Sade ees we ae abe): 
government which a prince was expected to know as 
over details.” * 


It is evident 
and forming ov the 
tive principles for the 















Undoubtedly, like most of the medieval historians | of ' ee eye, 
Barni appears to be a biographer of prominent apna edaeo me | 
historian of the Indian people. Partially this is true, for we do pete : 
in his book a systamatic account of the development of the various phase 
of culture and civilization, nor a discussion of the social and accre 
problems of the day with the accuracy and throughness of a be 
historian. But it is equally true that among the medieval historian . ; 
are few who surpass him in making a comprehensive survery Re - 
manifold problems connected with the political life of the country. a F 
sense he touches all sides of human activity and supplies interesting ae 
useful information about his period. He would not devote ae aiels 
chapter to the development of art and literature, but would certainly gi ¥ 
Us an idea of this aspect of life by mentioning the constructions of are 
buildings, gardens and canals and praising the scholarship and genius : 
contemporary scholars and poets. Similarly he does not devote ora 
limited space in his book to the gocial conditions of the conti. 
certainly throws some light on them in describing the activities 0 
leading Sufis or in criticizing the policy of the government. 


Thus Barni can claim superiority to many a historian of the pee 
Ages in having made the scope of his book wider and more oe an 
sive as well as in his fearlessness in expressing the Oe a 
condemning the actions of great men when necessary, and ely 
contemporary writer this ig no mean virtue. His style 18 ont nie 
simple and remarkably free from unnecessary exaggerations and era ailty 
ments. Sometimes he indulges in needless repetitions, but he 18 not a an 
of concealing the drawbacks of great men by artificial expressions 
* Barni's Tatikh-i-Firuzshahi, 467 
** Thid. Pp. 69-80; 95-106, 








Caleitia ed. pp. 467-68, 
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prases OF over-drawn metaphors and similes, 
Prost prominent place in the long list of medieval 


These virtues give him 
‘A PEEP INTO THE DELHI COURT DURI 


historiang of India, 
NG THE REIGN i 
OY SULTAN FIRUZ SHAH 


BY 
N. B. Roy, Mymansingh 


On the upper reaches of the Jumna, above t ay 

the city of Delhi in the midst of an expance of barren coe ee 
the seat of the Kuru Kings of the mythic bast of India, it emerged into the 
light of history under the Tomaras, and eclipsed Kanonj, the imperial 
capital of Northern India in the 12th century, Aftey the conquest of the 
Gangetic valley, the Turkish Sultans made Delhi the seat of their power 
and it became forthwith the metropolitan city and the capital of Northern 
India. Influenced by the tradition of the Sassanide kings of Persia, the 
Turkish Sultans built stately edifices and palaces for their resiedence 
spacious mosques with high minarets for halls of worship. Many of the 
Turkish Warlores sought to leave abiding monuments of their power 
‘and greatness by building new cities, The hoarded wealth of Ghiyathuddin 


Balban enabled his grandson Muizuddin Kaiqubad to build a lovely 
retreat at Kilughari on the bank of the Jumna which grew into a new 
town (Nau Shahar) under Jalaludding Firuz Khalji The great conqueror 
Alauddin Muhammad Khalji left the traces of his glorious rule in the new 
town of Siri. Ghiyathudding Tughlug Shah, aguin, held his court in a new 
city which came to bear the name of Tughlaqabad. Sultan Muhammad 
bin Tughluq trumpeted his name by building the town ot Jahanpanah 
(world asylum). Sultan Firuz tore himself away from the faded grandeur 
of old Delhi, Siri, Tugiluqabad ann the association of Jahanpanah which 
had left such woeful memories behind and chose a beautiful spot on the 


bank of the Jumna at a distance of about ten miles from old Delhi for his 
residence, (2) , 


A yast palace befitting the splendour of the richest monarch of Asia 
Was designed by the royal architects and the cheap labour of downtrodden 
millions was utilized for building monumental piles. The nobles who 
basked in the royal favour built their residences round the royal palace 
and a new city grow up on the bank of the Jumna. It became a populous 
town, and a busy hive of industry crowded with shops and inns, mosques 
‘nd minarets, Hight cathedral mosques. of vast dimensions were built in 
city bearing different names 1. Masjid-i-khas, 2. Masjid-i-khanjehan, 
“Nasjid at Jainagar gate 4. Masjid-i-Naib barbak 5. Masjid-i-Malik aah 
ahanhnathi, 6. Masjid-i-Malik Nizam-ul-Mulk, 7. Masjid-ieduma a 
Ushk-i-Shikar, 8. Masjid-i-Indrapat. These Mosques were so stately that 
ach of them could accomodate ten thousand worshippers.5) The eo 
Clty With its Sprawling suburbs over seventeen hamlets was ComEnta! by 
road roads with old capitals so that a continuous stream of oes 
- ock carts and visitors riding on camel and horse poured in an “eet 
< city. The entire way from old Delhi to the new town was tan 
) Rihemsdibauipaestinctn ent eo 
: ae Barn, Tarikh-i-Firz Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica Series, Bes ee 
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: d regular services of carts 
i @ inns here and there, an eee 
aes shuttled daily between the two places at fixed hours sie 
Saednled rates. The fare of a cart was four jitals, of camel six, of Hees 


3 eae , 
eight, and of a palanquin twelve jitals.!!) 


and af time has wrought desolation upou the noble city 
sent by only a few ee ee structures. The 
i cription of Afif, chronicler o e reign of Sulta 
ea ths out and the festivities which were held there affords 
usa glimpse into the grandeur of the court of Delhi towards the middle of 
the 14th century A.D. Its vastness may be sede from the fact that forty 
thousand people kept guard over the palace(® which wae a maze of rooms 
and corridors skirting seven court-yards.(°) There w ae three audience. 
halls, one Mahal-i-Chacha-i-chubin, .3?5> #4? ls which was intended 
for the secret counsels of the Sultan with the highest dignitories of the state 
and may be said to correspond roughly to the Privy Council; the other 
Sho Use Maha-i-Dakha or yy ) As+ Mahal-i-Angur served as the 
gathering place of the nobles, divines and the scholars (Ahal-i-qalam), 
15 le was the counterpart of the Dewan-i-khas of the Mughals; the third 
Mahal-i-bar-i-am or Sahan-i-Miyanegi was the hall intended for public 
Durbar and corresponded to the Dewan-i-am of the Mughals.(*) Each of 
these halls was large and commodious; the Privy Council chamber alone 
accomodated thousands of musicians, singers and courtiers. Inside the 
andience hall, the throne was placed on a dais draped with white cloth 
and the Sultan resplendent in a scarlet and purple robe used to seat cross- 
legged on it with one cushion behind him and two others serving as his 
arm rest on the right and left. Beside the Sultan stood a grand dignitary 
with a fly-whisk to fan away the flies.'°) 


The rude h 
which is market at pre 





Sultan Firuz observed an elaborate process of court ceremony. 
After he had taken his seat on the throne, the surgeants-at-arms (serapar- 
dahdaran) attended by their subordinates presented themselves before the 
throne, and besought the royal command for ushering in the courtiers for 
audience. First of all the Chamberlains were shown in; they were followed 
by the swordsmen bearing glittering shields of gold and _ silver, next 
followed in succession the distinguished officials in order of precedence. 
The Head of the Intelligence Department (Diwan-i-Risalat ~)'~) yw yi? 
with his subordinates accompanied by the highest officials of the Depatt- 
ment of Justice, (45 .,) 430 entered the audience hall in a long procession, 
They were followed by the Wazir (the Chancellor of the exchequer 
with the subordinate officials of his department; in their wake came 
the muster-master and the officials of the Department Diwan-i-ard, 
VU 38 wu! py attended by the chief's of the police. They rendered homage 
ie eee low and touching the ground with their hand and took ile 
abotce seats either to the right or to the left of the hall. The princes 4m 
the members of the royal family decked in their gaudy robes stood behind 


the throne. The chief pillars of the state, the Wazir Khanjehan, Amit 
eee 





Thid. p. 136, 

Afif, Tarikh-i-lin Sha 

Thid, p. 361. 

1 pe 277-278, : ; 

ee Sy rhet es ae n Asia and Africa by H. A. R. Gibb, p. 199. This ea aa 
ig ullan Muhammad bin Tughhaq and probably contitited under Sultan FiruZ- 


hi, Bibliotheca Indica Series, p. 270. 
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jam, Amir Ahmad Iqbal and Malik Nizam-yl- F 
Me Miran, the Gepaky Waele took their seats near the eo ain 
side, the wazir sat alee immediate right of the Sultan ede Ree 
‘Ahmad Iqbal sat behind t 2 Wwazir on a slightly raised seat, B, i 
Se costly piece of r oth Was spread in two folds at fhe es A this 
wat gad Sadr-i-Jehan, below him Banhbanah and Mangli Khan A nae 
Hie immediate left of the throne a considerable Space wag lett caer 
beyond which on a piece of precious cloth spread in two folds ee 
Khan, son of Zafar Khan of Sonargaon. Next to him gat in su afar 
Ahmad Khan and = Anirudhha(!) Azam Khan Khorasani of 
Anirudhha enjoyed the honour of having two umberellas, A‘t thei fan 
gat Rai Madar Deo, Rai Sabir, and Rawat Udharan,(2) Aree 


. A Behi 
Tatadats and the lesser officials remained standing at thats’ Abeoannee 
seats.(° 


The rules of etiquette ane demeanour for the vi i 

were punctiliously observed. As early as the reign of Sultan “Chante 
Balban nobody was granted admittenceinto the state banquets an 
gatherings without a cap, stockings, vest (ekta) and a coat (barani), Nor 
could the decorum of the court be allowed to be ruffled by outburts of 
laughter. Balban himself put on grave airs for discouraging all lapses into 
levity and would not deign to give audience to low-ranked officials like the 
superintendent of markets.(*) 


During the reign of Sultan Firuz the same austere dignity of the 
court was maintained. He never summoned anybody into his presence 
nor broke his stern demeanour by holding conyerse with anybody except 
through the medium of Wazir, and the royal ears were always inclined 
towards the wazir to catch his side-whispers.()) Hyery body, high and 
low, had to offer three salms which were ceremoniously executed 
touching the ground with the head. The first salute was offered at the 
threshold of the audience-hall where the Chamberlain was posted. On 
advancing farther the second salute had to be made, on approaching still 
closer to the throne, the suppliant was beckoned by the Sultan to take his 
seat, when the final salam was offered. Silk costumes were in vogue in 
the court, the long tunic was banned ; the use of conical cap, stockings and 
hair-net was obligatory and nobody was granted admittance into the 
{udience-hall without them, except those who wore the royal presents of 
gold-embroidered robes, a white girdle, a gold buckle and a cap resembling 
that of the barbak(®) (Master of the ceremonies). On every friday the court 
Was the scene of merriment and gaiety; scores of musicians and singers, 
Wrestlerg and story-tellers streamed into Firuzabad from the four old cities 
of Delhi on every Friday afternoon. They mustered two to three thousand 
tong in the mahal i-chacha-i-chubin where the Sultan used to sit on that 
od and entertained the audience. First all the singers and musicians 

Kiled the royal ears by the sweet discourse of music, then came ee ena 
iain and gymnasts whose feats naturally excited ihe bie ke 
—Nnment was closed by the recitation of the sbony be Ore NAG esata, 





The word in the text is 58) wa IL 
The word in the text is wpe I. 


Afif, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Bibl nicer 278-281. 
an -i-Firuz Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica Series. pp. ¢/© 
Riya Barn, arilth--Firuz Shabi, Bibliotheca Indiea Series, pp. 31-34, 
+ Titikh-i-Virwz Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica Series, pp, 282-23. 
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athering into raptures by the locution of their tongue and the charm of 
g iaig 
the narration.\”’ 


r of the royal court was exemplified in the celebratj 

f the Sere chab-i-barat. On the former occasions the vast st 
: sith all its seven spacious yards was gaily decorated with the foliage 
_ ss otrees. The Sultan used to sit in the public assembly hal} 
Geert) while a large pavilion was erected in the spacions come 
yard in front of the audience hall for the accomodation of the public, This 

avilion was borderd on two sides by rows of artificial and natural Plants of 
eased colours supported on tripods. They countless in number, 
being made of silk, of clean white cloth, of wax and satin. This forest of 
plants with hanging tufts of flowers tarned the sides of the pavilion into 
picturesque arbours. The walls of the pavilion were draped With silk 
screen and the entire quadrangle was covered with a beautiful cloth, where 
the royal guests were entertained with fruits and betels. 


As the ‘hour of breakfast approached the Sultan arrived at the 
audience-hall and took his seat on the throne. Thereupon the gaurds with 
their glittering swords, golden and silvery shields were filed into the 
audience hall; they were followed by twenty one magnificient umbrellas 
of which one was held over the royal head ; the remaining twenty were 
uplifted in equal number on both sides of the throne. These umbrellas 
were made of various hues, green, white, black, red; some were made of 
silk and embroidered with gold, others of wax crimsan in colour, 


Next the armorial bearing (Nishanha-i-Maratib) were carried into the 
audience-hall, then about one hundred and sixty to one hundred and seventy 
pennons designed like butter flies were born into the hall by the officers of 
the depository of flags (Alamkhana) and kept in front of the throne. They 
were set with diamonds and fluttered in the breez before the throne; the 
military flags and buntings were forbidden in the court on these occasions. 
These butter-fly shaped flags were followed by the horses of the royal 
stables furnished with glittering saddles and elephants beautifully caparis- 
oned with golden howdahs, silvery trappings. ‘These mighty creatures 
crouched before the royal presence and after tendering homage, trumpeted 
forth their good wishes to the Sultan. They were then dispersed and ranged 
in tWo rows to the right and left side of the hall. Next the faleons were 
brought into the audience hall by the officials in charge of them. Finally 
came the singers and Musicians attired in ochre robes and crimson turbans. 
They Were accompanied by dancing girls, every one of them was most 
brilliantly decked with ornaments worth forty lacs of rupees. It is not 
stated if necklaces of gold and gems, wrist bands and armlets of rubies and 
pearls sdorned these radiant paragons of beauty but they wore on their 
Audiine ot iuents valued at two scores of lacs. When this bevy of bean 
skinty and grater oom Spin and swayed and glided with a pre 
BA rabiah wie undulations of body, they seemed to shed the gla Via 
of royal rata: oe Sultan's court. After the com plete pr 
instruments oa vith the fe eee hall, the mosiciing oa e 
dignitaries were let int © music the highest. off ic an 

: ev into the hall in order of precedence. ‘The must 


1. ‘Af, pp. 367.368, _ 
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. continued for sometime(!) enthralling . 
dancing Oe rbar. When one watch of ihe aay ee 
wy gerd suspended, and the Sultan left the « hall { 
ee prayer He used to mount either an elephant or atovul aaron 
WOE add in state to the Idgah (place of prayer) headed hig g ras uate 
eal Two royal umbrellas glittered ag this pr i on Tughluq 


held over the head of Sultan and the other over that of ed on, one was 


After the prayer the royal cavaleade returned to the palace, 
received the offerings of the nobility and distributed rewards to them i 

exchange. Fruits dry and green which were piled up in the yard weil 
served out amongst the nobility and the gentry,(2) e 


» the amuge- 


Similarly grand festivities marked the celebration of the Shab-i-barat 
on which occasion four temporary structures (Alang) were erected in the 
neighbourhood of Kushk-i-Nujul under the names of Alang-i-Khas, Alang- 
j-Malik Naib Barbak, Alang-i-Malik Ali, and Alang-i-Malik Yaqub: the 
members of the royal family and the aristocrasy of the capital visited the 
Kushk-i-Nujul on this occasion and watched the Spectacular display of fire- 
works made at each of the alangs, thirty ass-loadg of drums, trumpets and 
other musical instruments were mustered at each of the alangsand during the 
three days of the festival of Shab-i-barat (13th, 14th and 15th of the Shaban) 
these drums and trumpets blared and made a terrific din. On each of these 
three nights so many lights and torches were kindled that the entire 
Kushk-i-Nujul and the adjoining place was illuminated like broad day-light, 
boat race was hold onthe Jumna on this occaaion(4)and the fashionable society 
of the day glided in the boats decorated with lights and torches down the 
waters of the Jumna. Most impressive was the display of the fire works in 
the royal palace. Rockets were discharged which hissed up into the air 
showering fragrant ribbons and garlands of flame, ‘he officers of the 
elephant and camel stables amused the Sultan by presenting the dummy 
beasts of clay and were sumptuously rewarded. For three successive days 
the stillness of the bank of the Jumna was broken by the (ra-ta-tat) of fire 
Works, the roar of trumpets and the uproarious mirth of the multitudes who 
thronged from far and near to behoid this wondrous spectacle.) 


“AHOM KINGSHIP ” 
BY 


Mr. S. C. Rajakhowa, Gauhati. 


The growth of the Ahom power was the result of circumstances 
tither than of an y set plan. Sukapaha and his followers were unconscious 
at their descendants were destined to bring the whole Brahmaputra valley 
Inder their sway. ‘The form of Government which gradually ewes ues 
ated by exigencies as they arose. Itis futile, therefore, 


eet ee 








; ioe ins gi the tripped and 
7 vin et fccount of the amorous glances and movements of these dancing girls, as PP 
2. 


elven in a Diya Barni, p. 200. : ee 
f, Tartkh i. Firaz Shahi, Bibliotheca Indica Series, pp. eg those places where bons 
. Ate 2 fws for ce Mymensingh Ballads, Ed. by D. C, Sen, 1923, p. 347. 
5, pace Tarikh-i-Firus Shah, op. cit. pp. 365-366. 
Prasad, theory of God in Ancient India p. 8 
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+ : tate emer 

41) no clear cohcept of the s erged amo 
Sean Goverument was always monarchical the can 
and, 


lly synonimous with Government or state. 
ally § 


and among th 
the Aboms; 
‘King’ was re 


in i y developed stage w 
E yernment in its fully d ‘ © Were partly 
bea ee E aretto. Dr. S. K. Bhuyan describes it ag a monar- 
chical, pao) “But as the monarchical element was preponderant it ig 
chical, oligarchy ‘an oligorehical monarchy. The aristocratic element was 
better to call it a 8 ficials chosen from a hereditary nobility, 


rineipal of sar 
represented ee ates must be treated back to the political practices 
The origin 0 i 


f the Tai race of which the Ahoms form 
that obtained among the peor 0. the orignally nomadic Tai been 
atribe, Since the Southern China and establish independent states which 
move southwards ever ar monarchies). ‘The tradition of monarchy which 
were simple A from their ancestors was further strengthened by the 
the Ahoms ag very fact, that the people were of necessity primarily 
fact of Le ato promoted monarchy rather than other forms of 
organise y 


Government. 


monar 


4 ; sh confined to royal blood was elective. The three 

rear) Ecingabip hone agate the ‘Dangarias’ selected the king from 
principal Llaaey srincely families that sprang from their common ancestor 
among the ‘eae succeeded to the throne not by right of birth but 
a f the principal councillors who elected him. ‘The Ahom 
be ond e Periited atrust rather than family possession. Generally, the 
papa ego limited to the males but there was no bar to females 
caitog to the throne. We have in fact two instances of reigning queens. 


As the councillors were appointed and could be dismissed ese 
king it appears strange that the power of selecting the latter w per pe 
them. The history of ancient or medieval India does not oe nis ee 
instances of councillors or ministers selecting a king. The only ins' a re 
that ef Harshavardhana of Kanauj who was placed on the we y pe 
Prime Minister Bhandi with the concurrence of the council of minis ie 
the approval of the people. But Harsha’s case is an exception ieee. 
by abnormal circumstances, Yet this remarkable practice was no pe af 
origin. In ancient Combodia according to Leclere, were the ane nan 
hereditary in the royal family but without order of Primogeniture ee 
parontage, on the death of a king his successor was elected from beet ee 
royal family of high officials.(4) When a king by his tyranny or eet nd 
forfeits his claim to rule it lay within the powers of the corny 
depose him in consultation with other big officers of the state.(9) 


Gait doubts as to whether the three ‘Dangarias’ had any Birch: 
tional power to depose a king. He is even inclined to believe their e rine 
of the king asa purely formal affiar.©) It ig true the principle one inate 
tion was not unknown to the Ahoms. The deceased king used to nom 


ne 
i ri . : 4 -eggor to the thro 
before his death one of his sons or brothers ag hig successor t0 UY —__ 





Khosla, Mughal Kingship and Nobility, p. 10. 
S. K. Bhuyan, Tungkhungia Buranji p. XXVIII. 
H. G. Q. Wales Ancient Siamese Government and Admsnistration p. 14. 


Qoted in H. G. Q. Wales op. cit. p. 20. 
Buranji Bibekratna M, S. 


E. A. Gait, A History of Assam p, 2, 30. 
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ore often than not, his dying wishes were re ql ; 

tthe since wos cosa ni gh Der 
getting his claims aside and putting a better man on the throne, In = we 
the several instances recorded in Ahom chronicles of the “‘Dangarias’ ‘arts : 
and deposing a sovereign, not to speak of the persistent tradition foie 
country attributing these powers to them, it ig diffienlt to engertain e 
doubt on the matter. Moreover in a country where law does n t. a 
exclusive succession to honours and estates to one gon royal he give 
would have been a constant source of disturbance unless there Sen 
institutions to regulate it. The fact that the history of the Ahom te some 
paratively free from the wars of succession, and rebellions of the etaaate 
princes which disfigure the whole course of Muslim history iga si 
proof of there being some agency to regulate royal succession among the 
Ahoms. 


That the principal councillors of the Ahom st 
powers need not surprise us. The councillors wer 
from the families that sprang from the principal nobles who accompanied 
Sukapha in his toilsome march across the Patkai und shared his wars of 
conquest. As the representatives of the nobility, the Dangaries formed 
what can be compared to an assembly of Elders, It ig interesting to note 
that the word Dangaria’ which was used to denote the councillors means 
anelder. In the early stage of Ahom monarchy when the king was more 
a military cheiftain that a territorial ruler, and when the tie of kinship and 
personal relationship between the leader and the followers was very strong, 
the assembly of councillors really weilded enormous powers. They were 
in fact regarded as the depository of sovereign powers in the absence of a 
king. During the interregnum from 1376 A.D.—1280 A.D. and again from 
1389 A.D.—1397 A.D. sovereign powers were actually exercised by them.(!) 
From all these it will not be unreasonable to conclude that as in ancient 


Rome,(*) so among the Ahoms at the death of a king, his sovereignty passed 
into the hands of the council of Elders, 


ate possessed such wide 
€ appointed by the King 


But as the state grew in size, the nature of kingship under went a 
change, with their sway extending at the expense of the chutiyas and 
kacharis, the Ahoms found themselves masters of extensive territories along 
the valley of the Brahmaputra, and their king who was originolly leader of 
a band of adventurers was fast becoming a territorial ruler. The crude 
system of Ahom tribal monarchy, became inadequate to coup with everin- 
creasing responsibility, and we find Hindus and Muslims ideas of Govern- 
ment slowly influencing the Ahom polity. This influence was clearly 
visible in the change in the status of the Assembly of Councillors. It tended 
to lose its original character of an assembly of Elders and was being reduced 
to an assembly of king’s Ministers. Nevertheless, the Dangarias’ still con- 
tinued to claim the sovereign powers of making and unmaking a king, 

ough in the last two centuries of Ahom rule their claim came to be occa- 


sionally disputed by other big officers of state such as the Bonbarua and the 
orphukon. 


Kingship was limited though it tended it to be absolute as the state 
All important matters had to be decided by the king in see at = 
e Assembly of Councillors. The king was bound by a coronaio 


grew, 
With th 
a E. A. Gait op. cit. 79. 
M, Cary, A History of Rome, p. 56. 
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¢ the ‘Dangaria’.!) The well-estab 


jie by the advice o lished 


9 abi : » cheek on the arbitrary use 
cath to abi : ded another cheek ! 3 Powers 
eusto.os of the country mat deposition of a king, it was the practice With 


by the king. ee bane the heir apparent to the Assembly Hall ang 
" S| 


d with the fundamental principles which 
fa ake him definitely undersgt. 

; i tivities as a ruler, and to ma : ) and 
should guide his Ps ew the customs might lead to worst consequences,2) 
A et ccepanelee cues unwritten laws of the constitution were obseryeq 
nese 


ich tt ay : sie 

The extent to which personal influence of the king on the one hand, 
defended a the ins on the other. As the great councillors owed 
and those of grea 


nee joyed it during his pleasure it is only too 
their position to mas ican sguinst a strong king like Gadadhar Singh 
natural that they were power their own wishes almost unhampered. The 
See ings: “a : uch unlike that in Saxon Ingland where the Wita- 
position was a tal cheek to despotism, but not when a masterful 
negemat served e 


personality was at the helm of affairs. 


Abom mini ! 
SS ak him formally aequainte 


But the parallel between the Ahom eet ch pee a 
souncillors were also gret ary ras. 

pushed very ates a Reo stecintc! y dependent for his success in war 
coop nen fo that these nobles would supply. The military necessities 
on the veeeate sue powers of the *Dangarias very real. It was only 
of the king siti srowth of the state the personal influence of the king 
susie ea ated officers with military duties appointed that the king was 
aia ee free himself partially from the over powering control of the 


Dangarias. 





The Ahom officials designations of the Borgohain, Borage ney a 
Borpatra-gohain, the three principal councillors were ae pare ely nee Aa 
lung ie., great old God, chasphrangmung i.e., God of the wic oy aoatertll 
Chaoseng-lung i.e., great holy God.(3) Thus every disignation w bah onde 
with Divinity. Such association would be meaningless if oo Danae 
exaltes powers and status were not conferred. ‘That the ear My ee tothe 
occupied a very exalted position and enjoyed powers commensura entitl 
position is born out by the fact that they were allowed the same ane ret 
the king in the Royal court. The story is told that a foreign am ee 
visiting the king’s court failed to distinguish the monarch from the zr 
rias, At this the latter in response to the king’s desire forwent the Me ie 
ges of the raised seat in the court chamber, the white Aroan a 
round bamboo screen covered with cloth and held over a baa a 
sign of honour) the white chamber and the spittoon.(!) This ot at 
possibly contains a kernel of historical truth and explains the loss of age) toa 
by the Dangarias with the increase of kingly powers. The allan a 
foreign ambassador in the story may have some reference to foreign 
that were gradually creeping into the kingdom. 


. the 

The Ahom kings claimed divine descent. According bie in 
Deodhais, the Ahom priests Sukapah the founder of the Ahom se eathes 
Assam was a descendant of Khunlung, who at the orders of his gran yeas 





Buranji Bibekratna op. cit. 
Buranji Bibekratna. 

E. A. Gait op. cit, p. 20, 
Buranji Bibekratna op. cit, 
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den (Indra) had descended to earth ana establi 
Serine to the Brahmanical tradition which was cee ] 
induce the new comers to enter the fold of Hinduism, Indra had a ao _ 
low caste woman, who had many children of whom Khunlung wa ihe 
eldest. The king was addressed Swargadeo ie., God of heaven whit 3 
viral translation of Ahom Chao-pha.(2) The tribal lames of most of the 
Ahom Kings ended in pha in heaven. The person of the monarch oe 
considered very sacred and any deformity in the body even the slight : 
sear or blemish was a bar to Successsion. Not only was the king a ie a 
dant of Indra but a conseerated king attained the very essence of Indra.(3) 
His divine origin did not make the Ahom king irresponsible, It did not 
give bim “the right divine to rule wrong.’ 


As in ancient India(4) it wa 
only the righteous king who was regarded as divine, aa 


kingdom,(!) 


Divine kingship is always associated with 
Among the Ahoms the most impor 
king s coronation. 


Pompous Royal ceremonies, 
tant was the one on the occasion of a 


lin 


The ceremony was a very elaborate one. The king, wearing the 
Somdeo, or image of his tutetary deity, and carrying in his hand the 
Hengdan or ancestral sword, proceeded on a female elephant to Charaideo, 
where he planted a pipul tree. He next entered the Patgarb, where the 
presiding priest poured a libation of water over him and his chief queen, 
after which the royal couple took their seats in the Holongghar, or a 
bamboo platform, under which were placed a man and specimen of every 
procurable animal, consecrated water was poured over the royal couple 
and fell on the animals below. Then having been bathed, they entered 
the Singharighar and took their seats on a throne of gold and the leading 
nobles came up and offered their presents. New money was coined, and 
gratuities were given to principal officers of state and to religious mendi- 
cants. During the next thirty days the various tributary Rajas and state 
officials who had not been present in the installation were expected to come 
and do homage and tender their presents to the new king. Before the 
reign of Rudra Singh, it had been the custom for the new king, before 
entering the Siring ghar, to kill a man with his ancestral sword, but that 
Monarch caused a buffalo to be substituted, and the example thus set was 
followed by his suecessors’.(5) 


When a king was consecrated he attained the essence of Indra. The 
killing the buffalo with his Hengdon was symbolical of Indra’s 
§ his unfailing Thunderbolt. 


King’s 
Wieldin 


se ems nononation ceremony “had _ its constitutional eee 
Neither Gait nor Fancis Hamilton makes any mention of a Goa Seis f the 
ut the Buranji Bibekratna which contains a Tey cena ‘ion Ot deo 
Re ony, Says that on the seventh day of the king's ie fae a 
“titular deity was worshipped in a magnificent manner Kaa b make a 
ne he religious rites the king, in the presence ot the ae eveenee In 
—_mD promise to rule according to the advice of the 
1. » Gait op. cit. pp. 71-73. 
\. Gait op. cit, p. 240. . 
@ pltmice Bibekraina. : j 1 * 
5 E N, Burjes Public Administration n Ancient India p. 71. ; 
» ELA. Gait op. cit. 
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3 nsecrated, did not possess full sovereignty, 

Uae elt on the throne or hold the sceptre and he aut 
ee i “But ag the ceremony Was a very costly affair it could not be helq 
Meee acl after the accession of a king. In some reigns due to scarcity 
aor neg Sak it was not held at all. In practice, therefore, a king used to 
or Bee slot of his powers even before coronation. Once consecrated hf 
es the head of all affairs both civil and military. 

OF 2RIAL MAJLISES IN THE EARLY 
el TMP ER LTANATE PERIOD 


BY 
Dr. Mohd. Aziz Ahmad, Aligarh. 


A strong family likeness marks the administrative organization of all 
the autocratic States. The Central Government of India in these days was 
modelled on the lines of the monarchies of Persia and Roman conceptions 
of government and law. 


The Sultan was the final executive authority for all State-affairs. 
Yet, in obedience to the time-honoured custom, he summoned a council of 
chosen officers (Mujlis-i-Khas) to discuss the more important problems. 
The Majlis had no legal basis, but it was a thing of reality and held in check 
the powers of the autocrat. 


Side by side there was another council called Majlis-i-Khilwat (Privy 
Council), to which only the most trusted officers and servants were invited. 
The four ministers generally attended. This Majlis like the previous one 
did not enjoy the status of a modern Cabinet. 


The Sultan frequently held Jajlis-i-Aish (convivial assembly), to 
which persons of his taste were alone invited. The principal oceupation 
of the courtiers was to entertain the Sultan in his leisure hours. Aga rule, 
they did not hold any official position in the State. 


A number of minor servant were attached to the Imperial Court 
from the Burbuk (master of ceremonies) to the Aehtar-i-Furrash (Chief of the 
carpet-spreaders). 


The custom of holding courts or duriars ig very ancient among the 
royal traditions of Persia, and it came to be established with the advent of 
Muslim rule in India.  AMujlis-i-Am was radically different from the 
Muylis-i-Khas. Tt was the highest administrative organ, where the Sultan 
transacted all the business of the State. The Sultan held a grand dur bars 
gifts were also bestowed on Juliks and Amis. An army of Hujjab was 
attached to the Court. The ceremonies of the Court were humiliating 40 
servile. Sijdiih (prostration), Nuzar (an offer), (an Nisa) showering © 
gold and silver) were regarded as eggentials of ‘etiquette. The “Amir-i-Hay 
Bi Oe was one of the greatest administrative officers. A Shannil-t- 

argah was appointed to enforce the provisions of behaviour and forms 0 


presentation. Provincial a F F rious 
aie ; ad e va 
Tainisters, Ministration was dealt with by the ¥ 


‘olerati 
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SULTAN ZAIN-AL-ABIDEN OF KASHMIR 
( 1420—1470 ) 


BY 


Mr. R. K. Parmu, Jammu (Tawi) 


The destinies of States are as much determined by thei . 
ag D their past History. The character of the Boveniete thes ee 
of the Subjects, we get the Government we deserve, beta 


When God created Kashmir He seemed to have smi 5 
He gave her the most unconquered peaks of the Hine Ce ie 
and the most beautiful panorama of a Prodigal Nature to adorn hae B +4 
all that glitters is not gold. The history of Kashmir from th ih 
century A.D. is a doleful story of torture, lawlessness and demonean 
The Hmpire of the Hindus had for many years been tottering to its fall, 
and Tartar incursions from Central Asia only gave it the final push The 
peopal lost the savour of life and the parochial, shortsighted and inoleted) 
Hindus only made the job of their invaders exceedingly eas 
Kashmir came under the Islamic State as easily and completely asa mit 
with a hundered inhabitants; and 75 years of the Muslim occupation of 
Kashmir form an episode of reckless brutality, when chaos arfd corruption 
ruled supreme in all Departments of life, as well as, of the State, from 
which it was only freed by Shali Khan upon whom the duty to relieve, to 
recast and to reform Kashmir devolved. : 


: Shali Khan was the second son of Sikandar, the “ Iconoclast”, from 
hissecond wife the talented daughter of Firoze, the Chief of Ohind. He 
had inherited all her charming traits and while she lived she seemed to 
have dinned into her patient ears the sublime principles of toleration 
equality and justice which, more than anyhting else made him so popular 
asarulerin later years. After her death he was put under the tutelege 
of Maulana Kabir, a man of great erudition. Simple in his tastes and 
sombre in hisdepartment, Shali Khan grew into a man of Versalite, know- 
ledge and ability. 


II 


t Sikandar was very young when he lost his father, who was succeeded 
nee throne by his elder son Ali Shah, a tool in the hands of his Chief 
cee Suhabatta, the notorious Malik Saif-ud-Din, the converted Brahmin 
as as Minister of the kingdom stinmlated Sikandar’s Zeal against the 
s elievers and continued the same policy under his son and successor 
oe assisted by his gang of blood-thristy Zealots who made all speed 
power their own nests, extracting oil out of the sand. while oppressing 
bie paiohed Hindus under them without imeniyr lll nenelsersiulaes 
he vultures will be gathered together ! 


Therefore, so long Shali Khan sincerely believed in the principles of 


on, equalit justi tatta’s the policy had the bitterest 
criti y and justice, Suhabattas “ 
any at peing of course the most powerful Minister, Suhabatia did not leave 


ne unturned to ruin Shali Khan and making no secret of | 
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jschi s desi nst him, got him ousted. the country of the Gh, 
esaeeer gee rm with resents to Amir Timur when he had au 
adie. Shali Khan passed through various countries during his exile un trey yt 
of Suhabatta. This proved a blessing in disguise for him for he acquainted f th 
with the various useful arts and crafts of the countries he visited and intrody 
them in Kashmir, when he became the Sultan, with such lasting and astonishin 
results that Kashmir still oceuples a coveted place in the world of Art, i 


it 


So long as Suhabatta lived, the simmering discontent With which Kashmir 
was seething every where could in no way be appeased. Suppressed though the 
Kashmiris were, they were not annihilated and with the dropping of the pilot hy 
death, a new era seemed to have dawned for them. Ali Shah, since the death of 
Snhabatta, began to feel that his was an insecure throne and therefore, to make the 
best use of the remaining days of his life, and to atone for his past sins, he resolve) 
to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca. Accordingly, he relinquished the high office of 
alten and entrusted the Government of the country to Shali Khan his younger 
brother who had been recalled from his exile. It is still uncertain whether he did g 
with a sincere change of heart, for, having reached Jammu enrovte to Mecea he was 
severely reprimanded by his father-in-law, the Raja of Jammu, who persueded him to 
give up his quixotic design. Ali Shah gave up his pilgrimage, and returned to 
recover his throne, supported by the combined forces of the Rajas of Jammu, Rajonri 
and their fendatories. 


The noble-minded Shali Khan unwilling to sit on a throne which he could 
only hold by blood-shed gave proof of his magnanimity and non-violence when he 
again preferred the road to exile after returning the great seal to the defacto without 
a fight. 


Ali Shah remounted the throne of Kashmir supported by foreign bayonets. 
But he could not be blind to the rising tide of public opinion now gathering fast 
against him. Kashmir during the interim Government had not sulked; she had 
recuperated, and Ali Shah found himself worse off. A drowning man catches at a 
starw, but Ali Shah would only catch at serpents if he, inspite of the strong oppposi- 
tion offered to him by his subjects, still Ranven to he the King of Kashmirians. 


IV 


__ , Gratitude is a broken reed, an absent quality in politics. History is replete 
a instances where great politicians have astonished the world by their ingratitude. 
ee lities of the Ghakhars were otherwise. As soon 2s they heard of the fate 
an 2 ‘Saeed their sincere ally they vowed to a man to put him back on the throne 
ened ae, once for all of the turbulant: villains, ‘Thus ensued one of the 
Honat e600, t ittles in the history of Kashmir at the Tata-kuti pass “an elevents 
aatnewantintat t. in the central part of Pir Pantsal, the loftiest and most conspicue 
me or in chains to the south of Kashmir” in May-June, 1420, betweeu t 

of Raja Jasrat Ghakhar and those of Ali Shah, ‘The Sultan of Kashmir seems 


to have received such a crushi i : : ts there- 
after are sti Ing and ignominous defeat that his whereabouts 
PTAebtan mystery and Shali Khan ascended the throne under the title 


The victo : 
prevailed in Pa the ‘Tata-kuti 
received a fatal blow, 
for a long time 


8 was decisive. ‘The ruthless system thee 
the reign of the “Icoloclast” and his immediate sus, 
2 But withal the Victory was nob 2 triumph for Zain-al-A har®s 
come, There was desolation and dis-spiritedness every" 
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j had reached the nadir of degradation. Her treasurey was emniy ton 
unl uncultivated, the villages offered a dismal wie "The, es had 
rvation. Their social and cultural activities had reach yee bene 


semi-st ed a point almost of 


extinction. 


Never did a monarch mount a throne under more awkwa 
‘ ‘den in A. D. 1420. But nothin ds lik ; 
yoineal-Abiden in A. D. 14: ig succeed e the success, W : 
seen strength, indomitable perseverance and his administrative ability, ve 
ehrank from doing what was just and fearlessly broke with the past following a policy’ 
which meant the welfare of the State and good of the subjects which vere 
ab his heart, ; 


vd conditions than did 


\y 


It is as a politician and reformer that Zain-al-Abiden should tower very high 
in the history of India. He had ascended the throne with the help of Ghakhars, he: 
had lived with them, fourht with them and he knew them to be a brave, trust-worthy 
and warlike community, whose friendship he was therefore, too wise not to grow cold, 
wherefore he kept the wire open between the country of the Ghakhars and Kashmir; 
And by including this Punjabi clement in the Administration of the State he possessed 
powerful instrument whose casus foederis was purely defensive. And the Ghakhars 
helped him in carrying out his policy of peace within and placidity without. . 


Return of the Emigres: 


: According to a certain school of politicians a man is justified in doing for his 
country what he would think it wrong to do as a private individual. Zain-al-Abiden 
seems to belong to this school. When he ascended the throne he found himself 
destined to rule both Hindus and Mohammedans, ‘The Hindus had been reduced to 
the conventional number of “eleven families” during the reign of his two predecessors. 
Most of the existing Muslims were conyerted Hindus who had only entered the 
Muslim-fold for fear of death. ‘They did not seem to have been completely absorbed. 
The Sultan appears to have doubted their fidelity. There were besides lots of 
Kashmiri Hindus living as exiles in various British Indian provinces and Indian States. 
They had run away thither with their bag and baggage during the reign of the 
tryannicide—the “iconoclast”. The sultan Zain Shah would certainly raise himself 
high in the eyes of the Ghakhars as well as his own subjects if he recalled them and 
eestablished them in their country of birth, Accordingly he sent out invitations to 
these Kashmiri Hindus living outside as exiles requesting them to return and live n 
their own country, promising them religious freedom, safety of life and property ae 
ality before the law. ‘These promises the Sultan fully redeemed. It was a 
‘otents and purposes the millenium for the emigres who returned from vartous places 
tnd once more the ancient civilisation and culture flourished in the land. 


In the previous reigns Hindus had to pay ‘Javiya® and tax on the cremation 
‘ poole dead. Both were abolished. ‘Che Sultan started ice ae toe 
mskrit and Persian besides other useful arts and crafts were taught. 


an ims Hs sa a a roduced many Use 
Usliin Scholars studied side by side in this instibuliona wiesan Brakseh"y 


on ; 
in this reign that Jonaraja 


Tah Ks like the translation of the Rajtarangni into 
od ete; which are all lost to us; and ib was 
rsa continued the Rajtarangni, 





fom a 
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<oME MUSLIM VAISHNAVA MYSTICS OF MEDIAEVAL BENGay, 
BY 


Prof. Sailendra Nath Dhar, Indore. 
(Summary) 


ishnava chronicles of the age of Chaitanya suffer from defects typi 
z ced doom but they bear essentially the stamp of truth. Their PP ste 
tion of the state of degeneracy of Hindu society and religion corresponds to facts, and 

also give a correct and impressive account of the personality of Chaitanya and of 
his far-reaching influence on all sections of the people of his age. 


The chronicles, however, are not to be believed when they speak of a ferocions 
persecution of the Hindus of Bengal by Hussain Shah, The character of the monarch 
and some of the measures adopted by him (as described in the chronicles themselves) 
do not support the theory of a wide-spread persecution, It is quite likely that there 
was a persecution of the Hindu inhabitants of Navadwip by local zealots of the ruling 
faith. On the contrary, we find evidence of an amazing extent of tolerance, amount- 
ing almost to patronage, of the Vaishnava movement by Hussain Shah. 


Even more surprising is the fact that numerous Muslims were swept off their 
feet by the religion of loye and faith preached by Chaitanya. With surprising ease 
many of these Muslims mastered the essentials of the Vaishnava faith, and some of 
them, e.g., Haridas, are still counted among the greatest apostles of the Vaishnava 
faith. Quite a large number of these ‘ Muslim Vaishnavas’ wrote padavalis (religious 
poetry), dwelling on the love of Radha and Krishna, symbolical of the human soul's 
yearning for union with the divine soul. A large number of these padavalis are still 
preserved and bear eloquent testimony to the poetic skill and spiritual forvour of their 
composers. 


The Chaitanya movement thus appears to be something more than a Hindu 
Reformation of the revivalist type. It was endeavour at cultural synthesis—a proces 
which was going on ever since the Muslim appeared in India, It has made a most 
decided contribution to that work of synthesis. The Muslim Vaishnayas have shown 
that Hindus and Muslims can mect on the spiritual plane, and act harmoniously to- 
gether in the concerns of every day life, 


KAMPILA RAYA AND THE FOUNDERS OF VIJAYANAGARA 
BY 


V. K. Bhandarkar, B.A., LL.B., Ph.D., 
H. P. Thackersay College, Nasik. 
Of the several problems connected wi i of Vijayanagar, DOM 
3 ; scted with the early history of Vijayanad' f 
pe airen tise to so great a deal of controversy as tie oi of the foun at 
tie cai Scholars have aligned themselves into two rival groups, one sul bee coll: 
y iat originally the founders were of Kanarese descent ; and the othe 


tending th -~ 4 " S fi rangi. 
This ote Were Telugu subordinates of the Kakatiyas of bil jight 


G 80 far no direct epigraphical evidence has heen broug’ 
ae me poe Knob of the origin of fe tornders, No inscription up to 0° ataka 
feos f that the founders of Vijayanagara were cither ‘Telugu oF Kare? 

of either the Kakatiya or Hoysala dynasties respectively. the ® 
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rect evidence, it is but natural for researchers to fall back on the evid 
ipts and glean a few facts from the nnmerons inserin; oe che 
ay Der theories. S Inscriptions to support the 


It is nob ee te ae of this paper to find out the « 

‘ -Karnataka theory as we may call j he | 
zo of the ‘Telugu-Karna’ Y as \ y call it. This inta 
bn iow far a recent corollary to the ‘] cing theory propounded Wy be pe oe 
Ramana and others is correct. Dr. Ramanay yi. wile believing unquestionabl 
hat the founders were of Telugu extraction, is inclined to believe further that they 


vere later the subordinates of a small Kingdom in Southern Deccan }) 
Kingdom of Kampili ruled over at the time by Kampila Raya, y name the 
a : 


orrectness or other- 


The theory was referred to by Sewell long ago. Soon after 

Pratapa Rudra IL of Warangal in, 1328, two brothers, Harihar and aati eee 
the treasurers of the Kakatiya King, fled from the Kingdom and took service under 
the petty King of Anegundi (Kampili). The brothers rose to be minister and 
treasurer respectively at Anegundi. In 1834 the chief gave shelter to Baha-ud-din 
the nephew of Muhammad bin 'Tughlaq who attacked Anegundi, Anegundi fell, the 
Sultan retired, leaving Mallik as his deputy to rule the state. Mallik found the 

le too strong for him and eventually the Sultan restored the country to the 
Hindus, raising to be yaa and minister respectively the two brothers who had formerly 
been minister and treasurer. These were Harihara I and Bukka I(1). 


Evetr since this view was expressed various scholars have suggessted the con- 
nection beween the founders of Vijayanagara who are said to be Telugus and the 
Kingdom of Kampila. Basing his theory on three manuscripts,—Raja Kulu Nirnaya, 
Siva Tutva Ratnakara, and Keludinripa: Vijaya,—Dr. Venkata Ramanayya further 
elucidates the theory by saying that the founders, after the defeat of Pratapa Rudra II, 
migrated to the court of Kampila from Warangal, and when the Kingdom of Kampili 
itself was conquered, “they were made prisoners, taken to the Sultan who kept them 
under custody for sometime. He released them subsequently and made them the 
rulers of Karnata. ‘The trustworthiness of these statements is shown by Zia-ud-din 
Barni, a writer who lived at the court of Muhammad bin Tughlag. He tells us that 
the person ‘whom the Sultan sent to Kampala (Kampili)’ to govern the province on 
on his behalf was, one of the relations of Kanya Nayak, the King of Warangal, He 
became, according to Nuniz, the founder of the city of Bisnaga. The Kanya Nayak 
mentioned by Barni, is said to be the son of Pratapa Rudra IL. Therefore, on the 
evidence of ‘the contemporary historian Barni, we are justified in asserting that 
Harihara and Bukka, the founders of the Empire of Vijayanagar, were persons of 
Telugu extraction, probably related to the Kakatiya royal family of Warangal(2). 


It is further stated by Dr. Ramanayya ina later work that Harthara I was 
telated to Kanya Nayaka who "eats to vite Warangal in 1834, that Harihara 
fubraced Islam some years before that date, and hence he was a pointed a 
thammad bin Tughlaq as the governor of the Kingdom of Kampila which he ( iS 
Ughlag) overthrew in 1327, Harihara first ruled from Kunjarakona and pels ea ly 
& a Yayanagara. He reverted to Hinduism sometime before 1844 and stirring up 
Tevolt against the Sultan became independent(3)- 


; Mr yy ville Dr. Ramanayya is for regarding the founders as purely Telugus, 


3 H. Rama Sharma only says that the founders were the dependents of Kampila. 
Th the first quarter of the Votrheantlt century” says Mr. Sharma, “there existed a 


—— 





1, 
2 eral, A Forgotten Empire, p. 23. 


 Ramanai i 2 
3 ya, Kampili and Vijayanagara, p. 26. ke " 
Ramana; » Vijayanagara, Origin of the City and Empire, Pp 100-101, 
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al state on both sides of the a tae a ineinded the presen, 
‘district of Bellary, Anantpur, i North Canara. It was called ‘the Kise of 

7 A ur, and ts ee ee . tit ¢ 
Shimoza, tt innstrions ruler King Kampila, much in the same = . 
Kampila be sometimes called by the Portugues the Kingdom of Narsinga atte 
eee seinva Narasimha. This King, Kampila, ruled at least from 1303, till 
the name shh little longer. It was he that gave shelter to Baha-ud-din and brought 
nae Ifthe vengeance of Delhi. Harihara and Bukka who were his treasurers, were 
a ane sons of one of the Sangamas in his service. As these two officers survived 
perha as sf Kummata, they were perhaps among ‘ the six old men’ taken captive 
te eRaian of Delhi: One of them said to have been the treasurer according tp 
7 te i without doubt Harihara or Bukka. These being identical with the founders 
nal sal ara Empire, the Kingdom of Kampila thus becomes important as having 
Bees Poste matically the cradle and historically the parent of that Empire”(1). 

(=) 


Thus we have the views of several scholars referred to above, suggesting some 
connection either between the founders and the Telugu dynasty of Warangal 
or between the founders and the Kingdom of Kampila w ithout there being any 
connection at all with the Telugus. While certain facts have to be admitted as true 
in regard to the Kampili Kingdom, in other respects the contention of those who 
support the Telugu aflinities of the founders seems to be unsound in theory, untrue 
to facts and on the whole untenable. 





After the destruction of Warangal in 1323 and the imprisonment of Pratapa 
Rudra I, his treasurers, Harihara and Bukka went to Kampila who appointed them 
ag treasures once again ; and once again the same fate befell the Kingdom of Kampila, 
This seems unbelievable—these treasurers bringing destruction wherever they are 
appointed treasurers! Quite apart from this, the question arises whether Kampila 
would have appointed these fugitive treasurers of his enemy to the same position of 
trust and responsibility though he and Pratapa Rudra were enemies as 18 suggested by 
Dr. Ramanayya himself (2). 


Moreover, the manuscripts relied on by Dr. Ramanayya are not contemporary 
and are faulty in other respects. All of them belong either to the 16th or the 17th 
century when the influence of the Telugu dynasty rnling over Vijayanagara was great. 
Perhaps to seek royal patronage, the authors of these manuscripts attributed the 
origin of the founders of the empire to the Telugu land. The Ruyju-Kulu-nirnaya 
composed in the 17th century is of no historical value’3) ; and the Sivuéulve Rutnakara 
is not of much use for the early history of Vijayanagara. Wrtiten in 1709 A.D. Y 
Keladi Basava Bhupala, “until we come to the time of Rama Raya who died at the 
battlefield of Tulikota the account is more or less legendary and so nob useful for 

urposes of history” \4. So also, Linganna Kavi's Keludinripa Vuyuyd written 
tween A. D, 1763 and 1808 suffers from the same defects as the other works os 
ferred to above. ‘There is therefore no contemporary literary nor epigraphical orld 
to support the theory that the founders of Vijayanagara were 'Tulugus or even wer 
related to the Kakatiya honse. 


H oe ; | . . in) 
Aas: pansy relies on Zia-ud-din Barni for support. _“ While he soe gol . 
8 Barni referring to the series of revolt in the Deccan during Muham 


article 
‘ o7! fi, 





1. Journal of the Bomb Ba z jin a 
itled: © Historical Society, Wt, p. 208. Mr. I. D, Kunduri m 
entitled * The Kenerese Orivi ae ahi tety, II, p. i : Lp 
A i! th ATES eB a Tipe h Century, 1, P. 
Supports in main the theory a UA i Ay lata A ; 
2. Ramanayya, Kampili, 


3. Ep. Ind., XY, p. 10. 
4, : 4 
Ayyangar, Sources of Vijayanagar History, p. 194, 


and Vijayanagara, pp. 9 and 17. 
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'g reign, “a revolt broke out among the Hindus at i 

glo rongth in the country. Malik Makbul, the Nails Wee fed eae 
gi Hindus took possession of Arangal, which was thus entirely k i rier oH 
the ne of the relations of Kanya Naik, whom the Sultan naenh toes 


oe a © pre sent to Kam 
ved from Islam and stirred up a revolt. The land py 
tas mere into the hands of the Hindus” (1) sp Kampala also was id 
Barni does nob give us the date of these events but Verishta gives it as 134412) 


manayya is inclined to believe that both Ferishta and Hai 
pt a therefore places the events in 1336/3), Winters; Gate ae 
inference that can be drawn from the facts supplied by D , the 


ae i r. Ramanayya ist! 
1327 and 1336, for a period of 10 years Harihara and his brothers its fae 
was in that year they apostatized and founded the Empire and, according to tradition 
? 


ity as wel ertuinly staggers any one’s imaginati 
the city as well. It certainly stage S any one’s imagination to find such a 
only propounded but confirmed often(4) in the writings of Dr, Ramen te 
chameleon-like change of religion of Harihara is impossible to he He A 


i Haril lieve, especiall 
he is regarded as the champion of Hinduism. Would these founaee wine 
be the protectors of the Vurnasruma dharma, cows and Brahmans, who were the 


dependents of Pratapa Rudra (if one may believe it) whose Kingdom had been destro- 
| by the invaders because he refused to embrace Islam, go over to the fold of these 
very invaders just to be appointed governors or ministers once again? Moreover, would 
Vidyaranya, the well-known gurz of the founders and their guide, philosopher and 
friend, have associated himself with the founders, had he known that at least for 
10 years the founders had heed mlechchas? Tt is further doubtful whether Hindu 
Society would have tolerated this or Hindn religion allowed this reconversion to take 
place at this time. 


Dr. Ramanayya furthermore states that Kanya Nayaka and Harihara I were 
related. But this relationship is neither supported by epigraphs so far discovered 
nor by the Muslim chroniclers. Barni it is to be remembered only states “one of the 
relations of Kanya Naik whom the Sultan had sent to Kampala apostatized from Tslam 
and stirred up a revolt”. It is doubtful whether this “relation” was Harihara for, 
ho inscription ever refers to this connection between the Kakatiyas and Harihara(s). 


_, But the theory of Mr. Sharma has a better basis to commend itself to our 
consideration though it too has its defects. The source that is chiefly relied on is 
Nanjundas Purudura Sodaru Ramana Kathe(6) in Kannada written in 1870. “To 
the south of Pampapuri in the Hosamale forest was situated the strong fortress of 

Umata whose King was Kampile. Baicappa was his minister, Ballala and Vira 
wen Were constantly ab war with him. ampila had a son Rama or Ramanatha”. 
eu Nanjunda refers to the defeat of Ballala IIL and Pratapa Rudra IL by King 
lee Proceeding he refers to the flight of “Badura Khana” or Baha-ud-din, 
in hephew of Muhammad Tughlaq, to the court of Kampila, Nemi Khan was sent 
Aetten but was defeated hy Kampila’s forces. After this event the Sula, festival 

4 — Celebrated and all the nobles of the land were there, including Udayagirt Sangam, 


1. Elliot and D 4s : 
2 Brice nt Dowson, IIT, pp. 245-46, 
4 oss L p.427, 0 Haig, 

E JRA, . i922," ee See also Haig, 

amanayya, Indian Culture, V, pp. 142-43. ne es 

"agar, (1939 manayya has not only put forth this theory in his earlier works emai cae ue 
Wartle in qd 88 Vigayanagera, Origin of the city and the Empire ( 1933) but as late as 

5. The gf curnal of Oriental Rescarch XiI, p. 24, be has emphasized his Views | ‘ { 
‘or with Pra tnscriptions of Kapaya Nayaka, a TUagu chief, neither refer to his relation with Harihant 








‘we Questions in the Histors of the Tachlwk Dynasty 









P ta : ; a r hief having some 
——— SNHeetion pa Rudra, While there can be littl: doubt that Kapaya was @ Telugu § Nits Flas 
 Batal, Tae aa kingdom, it is extremely doubtful rhachis he bad anything to to with 
een a Reports. 1934-35, pp. 74-15 
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, Harihara and Bhandarada Bukka. Then th 
Bhan Sencar, andar, First, we have the theme of the illicit love of wt 
introdu' eon of King Kampila for her own stepson Ramanatha, the son of Kam iin 
the lag Ae nite common in Hindu literature and therefore not much of ti : 
; ne nate Then there is as unreliable a story as the previous one the love i 
tance ad Rin Tughlaq’s daughter of Ramanatha—he seems to have been 3 
Muham a on Juan—who was ordered by the Sultan to marry his daughter anq fs 
oer an army was sent to destroy Kampili and in the battle the King anq the 
: 5 


Kingdom of Kampili were destroyed together with “Badura Khana”. 
ig 


Juniz who wrote his chronicle in ciree 1535, also refers to the antec. 
dents a eects Muhammad Tughlaq, not SuBene with victories elsemher, 
«determined to make war on the king of Bisnaga (1) and Teduce him under his rule”, 
Nuniz refers to the fact that the king of Bisnaga was “aw aiting his destruction” gf 
Negumdym tie; Anegundi) which he was forced to abandon and remove to Gryn- 
matal2). The situation becoming desperate, the king of Bisnaga urged his followers to 
ficht till death. Before they sallied out all the women and children of the king were 
killed “by the hand of the king” and the same was done by his followers! 3), After 
this horrible deed, the king sallied out with his followers and all of them laid down 
their lives “except six old men » who were made captive. One of them Was a minister, 
another a treasurer and the others “leading officers of the Hindu king(4), Leaving 
“Bnibiquymelly” or “ Maliquy Niby” as he is also styled, in charge of the conquerel 
territory, Muhammad left for his own kingdom. In the meanwhile taking advantage 
of the absence of the Sultan, the people revolted, and the Sultan was forced, on the 
advice of his counsellors, to send for the six men he held captive; finding no near 
relative the late king of Bisnaga among them, he pe ea one among them who hid 
been a minister formerly, as the king of the troublsome territory. “He was not 
related by blood to the kings, but only was the principal judge”). The six men 
came to Nagundy and Deorao, the minister who had been now appointed king, ruled 
there and “strove to pacify the people and those who had revolted” (6). 





Thn Batuta, who was in India between 1333 and 1842 also refers to this van 
Briefly put, he says that Baha-ud-din, the nephew of the Sultan, having revolted, ft 
onhis defeat, to Kampili for refuge. The “Rai of Kambila ” was besieged and fat 
his position precarious, urged the refugee to seek shelter at the court of Ballala i 
who has forced to surrender him. King Kampila was, however, defeated, his al 
was destroyed, and “eleven sons of the rai were made prisoners and carried to tie 
Sultan who made them all Musulmans. The Sultan made them amirs and treat 
them with great honour......of these brothers, I saw near the Sultan, Nasr, Bhaktiys 
and the keeper of the seals, ......... His name was Abu Muslim and we were com 
panions and friends” (7). 


Ferishta generally follows the account given above (8). 


rae i i 

From the above, it is clear that none of the sources so far considered rer 

the Telugu origin of the founders. Neither Nuniz nor Ibn Batuta hans onal 4 de 
sia that Harihara and his brothers were either Telugu chiefs or ‘ f ra 
ents of the Kings of Warangal. It is clear therefore, that this SO) eae 


Sewell, op. cif, p. 291. 


ia aaa Crynamata obiously is identical with Kummata mention: 
id, 











ed by Nanjunds. 


Ibid., pp, 297-98, 

Ibid. p. 298-99, 

Elliot and Dowson, TI, p. 614 ff 
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not only popular but also powerful at Vij 
dyn he authors of the various TOs Pate Wijeyanagara and Porhiita toga 


ayour : to the noble connecti 

as deeds of the ancestors of the ruling house. ‘This is not cure ma the 
now we find modern princes boasting of their connection with some reat anctans 
heroes. 


The Telugu connection having been found flimsy, it is nec 
what relation the founders had with the Kampili anete and i Ho eee i the 
accounts of Nanjunda, Nuniz and Tbn Batuta we ean deduce certain facts : ek 


(i) Nuniz says that the reason for the conquest of Kampili was th iti 
of the Sultan, and this is not quite impossible if one knows bie dite ee 
Sultan. 


(ii) Coupled with this there is the story of Baha 
by Ibn Batuta and Ferishta. Nanjunda suggests that Baha-ud-din fled from the 
court due to some intrigues. However, there can be no doubt that all mention 
this episode. Minus poetic imagination, the story of Nanjunda is not far wrong. 


-ul-din which is mentioned 


(iii) Nuniz refers to six old men who were the officers of Kampila whereas 
Ibn Batuta, a more reliable source, states that eleven sons of the rai were made 
prisoners. Both Verishta and Nanjunda are silent on this point. Even though the 
number of prisoners mentioned hy these two trayellers is wrong we can safely say that 
a few dependents of Kampila were taken prisoners. 


These facts given above cannot be challenged. Yet it is evident that there are 
certain patent defects in the work of Nunjunda. Ve refers to two Sangamas— 
Sangama of Udayagiri and Bhavu Sangama, i.e., the sister's husband of Ramanatha, 
and therefore the son-in-law of Kampila. Sangama of Udayagiri could not have been 
the father of Harihara and Bukka as Udayagiri was in the hands of different rulers 
about this time (1), ‘The other Sangama is referred to as a brother-in-law of Rama- 
natha. This in all probability is not the father of the founders as we cannot expect 
the father and sons to serve in the same place if at all they were the refugees from 
the Telugu country. A more strong reason in this connection is the fact that the 
author Nanjunda who says that he is he “Bhava” (brother-in-law) might also have 
said that this Sangama was also a father of Harihara and Bukka, And Nanjunda 
hever says a word about this relationship. For this reason Marihara and Bukka 
mentioned in the Puradura Sodora Rumona Kathe might not have heen related to 
either of the Sangamas. 


Further, Ramanatha had two sistersp—Maramma and Singamma2), One & 
these was married to Sangama, if we can rely on Nanjunda who uses the word “Bhava 
denoting this relationship with Ramanatha. However, according to the early Pi 
Nagara records Sangama, the father of the founders han nexer a queen of Danae 
these names. ‘The queens of Sangama are name either as Kamakshi OF 
bika'3) or Gaurambika(4) or Manambika(s) or, finally Malambika ©). 


if Baica- 
The Sangur Inscription of Devaraya I of Saka 1829 refers to & gon 0 
Veggade as Sangama(?), tt is very likely that this was “ Bhava” Sangama referred to 
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faa vas the Bhattuaraniyogadhipadi of Kampila : 
ess th Baica who was the Bic Na: pila and his 
by ee eeriog in the Kampili kingdom. | This Sangama was commander 
Gea of Kampila and at the same time a son-in-law, He had a gon by name 
oO N " 


Madarasa(! . 


nt fact to be noticed is this : the foundation of Vijayanagar 
+= nob an event of daily occurance or of secondary importance, Why did ‘Nanjunda 
is nob an ever tion this great event? ‘The reason seems to be that Kampili Was not 
ail with this foundation. ‘Though Nuniz says that the foundation was the 
een hs olf men”, Nanjunda never says so, nor does he refer to these 
ee al "Por these reasons it is submitted that Harihara and Bukka and Sangamas 
aatte al i the work of Nanjunda ha: no connection at all with the foundation, [¢ 
Saba fe that Nanjunda was aware of the names of the founders and introduced 
end work quite unwittingly So also Nuniz, who wrote more than two and a 
a bentiiries after the foundation, wro1 y attribute Lit ia those a8 old men” who 
were not six, if one can place faith in inscriptions, but only five sons of Sangema, 


Another imports 





Nanjunde lived in 1525 (2) and wrote his work in 1570 (3), if, his work is 
s ; . f , mit 7 
contemporaneous, more or less, with the Chronicle of Nuniz. ‘This was at a time 
when lezends and steries had already cropped up round Kampili just as in the case of 
Vijayanagara. Fact is inextricably interwoven with fiction; romantic tales have 
ijayanagara. Fact i xtricably mi “ietion 5 romani h 
vitiated the whole structure and hence, on the whole Puradara Sodara Ramana Kathe 
is to be regarded more a tale than a historical work to be depended upon. 
, fal 





There is another manuscript which Dr. Ramanayya has quoted to star his 
theory. Ibis Kumara Rumana Curite written by the poct Gangal4). The theme of 
this work is more or less the same as that of Nanjunda, except for slight variations. 
Ganga lived in circa 1650(5) and his work as the same defects as the works of Linganna, 
Keladi Busiva Bhupala, e/e. But it is necessary to note that Ganga’s work is not 
contemporancous. 


Wilson refers to a Naganda Kavi, the author of Aumara Ramana Caritrdo), 
evidently thesame as Nanjunda’s Purudura Sodura Ramana Ka‘he. We are told 
towards the end of the story that when the head of Rama, the son of Kampila, was 
taken to Delhi and placed on the palace gate, it made in the night so hideous an outery 
that the Sultan was glad to get rid of it. Inspite of his efforts, the Sultan was still 
disturbed and so “in this dilemma it wes suggested that the bards of Rama should be 
employed to recite his praises and messengers were sent to Kampila to solicit their 
assistance. Devaya, their chief, was accordingly sent for and he succeeded in stop- 

ing the cries of the head of Ramal7), This story incidentally supplies us the source 
rom which Nuniz got his name “Deorao”, ‘The land must have been full of tales of 
Kampila, Ramanathaand Deorao and Nuniz only recorded this tradition. 











__q W@ may note here one important and interesting fact. ‘The Sangur inserip- 
tion's) already referred to previously says that Mada a, the son of Sangama (a com 
mander of Kampila) and grandson of Baicaveggade who was 2 dependent of the same 
prince, consecreated the image of Kumara-Ramanatha-deva, Why did this Madaras®, 
a subordinate now of the Vijayanagara king, Devaraya I, but whose father and grand- 
father were the subordinates of Kampila, consecrate the image in 9. 1829, 1. ¢» 
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early 80 years after the event? It may be = 

ee connection between the Vijayanagara bee aud Kamp thes ust ihe 

likely that the petty subordinates of Kampila transferred Hee at rie sae 

Vijayanagara kings between whom there was no difference for several sein eee 
(i). Both belonged to the Karnataka land. Kampili 

kingdom. Its king was a Kannadiga. The dynasty was rnling in Kar 5 asia 
ii) Its capital was in Karnataka just as Vija: ie 

ra Lo erst of Vijayanagara kines(1), Jayanngara as is evident from so 

(iii) The kingdom of Vijay 


anagara occupied the very yee) . 
kings of Kampili held sway. Pied’ the very regions over which the 


It is obvious that the founders, though from Karnatak 
way connected with the Kampili court. The political connect 
to be found elsewhere thouge linguistically both Kampila and Harihara and his 
brothers had affinities with Karnataka. Tt can be said with great emphasis that both 
Harihara and Bukka were from Karnataka. The very sources on which the Telugu 
theory is based are written in Kannada, All the inscriptions belonging or referring to 
the Kampili Kingdom are in Kannada, There were no Telugu nobles in the court. of 
Kampila, Nanjunda’s work itself is written in Kannada. All this conclusively 
proves that the founders were of Karnataka extraction. 


4 were not in any other 
tons of the founders are 


THE VIJIYANAGARA EMPIRE AND HINDU POLICY 
BY 


Mr. S, Srikantaya, Bangalore. 


Summary 


The followers of Islam had built a large Empire both in the West and in the 
near Bast and had attacked the West coast of India, Many of the Hindu rulers here 
adopted the religion of Islam and took Arab names and thus preserved their thrones. 
After a short pause, probably due to the joint efforts mainly of the Pratihara and 
Calukyan rulers, the Arab conquest spread into the interior, Some of them settled in 


India for trade and to carry on the work of the Prophet but otherwise left no enduring 
landmarks, : 


The Muhammadan Sultanate which was established at Delhi in the later 
Centuries was however of a different type. It held sway over the whole of Aryavarta 
tnd led successful campaigns time and again from the Himalayas to the cape. ‘The 
tonfederacies of Hindu rulers to oppose this Muhammadan aggression met with un- 
fortunate results, When Jaipal, Anandpal and Prithiviraj fell in these wars in 
Succession, the subjugation of Hindusthan was complete. ; 


South and north India were generally regarded as two different entities, though 
ieee Were instances of the tubs of “both the South and the North Mie South od 
a dominions across the Vindhyas, Many dynasty which rose 1 vee the end of 
theppeated, leaving only the Hoysala Ballalas as a prominent power a te tory of the 
Mee teenth century. ‘Travellers to the South brought with them the & eu "4 

®and fall of Hindu Kingdoms in the North owing to the camisole ees 2a 
io Karnataka Inscriptions, 1, No. 48, 50, 56 and 63 of 1939.40: 
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ets of Sankara and Ramanuja found their supporters in the North and the 


i eat relizious movements of the South greatly influenced the North. 


philosophical and 


The suceessful raids of Allandin Khilji and his successors, the immense boot, 
which they carried away with them and the format ie of subsidiary states, — among 
which Deogiri and Warangal were inchuded— for : 1e a ie and consolidation of 
Muhammadan power, and the later a cca eee as far has Ramesvaram 
leaving garrisons ab several important places ne a ing | at a see Kannanur near 
Trichinopoly, Muhammad Tughlaq’s transfer of t elt of t io ultanate from Delhi 
to Deogiri also greatly alarmed the Hindus. Ballala I{L the only powerful ruler in the 
South with his capitals ab Dorasamudra, Tiruunnamalai and Hosapattana was yeb able 
to do something Aisngh nominolly a subordinate of the Delhi Emperor, 


Taking advantage of the disturbances at Delhi the Governors at Sindh and 
Bengal rebelled against the Sultan and Governor of Madura in the far South also 
declare himself independent at the same time. The several Karnataka Rajas struggl- 
ing under the yoke of Muhammadan rule joined under the banner of Ballala IT, who 
by his far-sighted statesmanship led by the patriotic struggle of the Hindus and 
funded the powerful Vijayanagara Empire. _Harihara and Bukka came into promin- 
ence with the foundation of this Empire which preserved the dharma and the country 
of the Hindus. Ballala If gave protection to Baha-ud-din who had fled from the 
wrath of the Emperor at least for the time being and this exhorted the admiration 
of all classes of Hindus who appealed to Ballala to save their religion. In this he was 
assisted hy the pontiffs of Sringeri led by Sri Vidyaranya to whom authentic tradition 
point as the al founder of the Empire. 


‘The Vijayanagara Empire was administered by Viceroys. Peace and prosperity 
was regained, several temples were brought back to their ancient glory. Bukka, a 
friend and disciple of the Pontiffs of Sringeri announced to the world that he was a 
King born to deliver the world when it was overpowered by the Mlenchas. Harihara Il 
in spite of the regular attacks of the Bahamani kings and troubles from the northern 
frontiers led an expedition for the conquest of Ceylon. The description of the Courts 
of Devaraya as given by travellers go to show that Vijayanagara stood for art, religious 
movements, industry, trade, constitutional developments and administrative 
efficiancy. 


The frequent invassions of the Bahamani rulers weakened the Empires. 
Internal revolutions led to the usurpation of the Sangama throne, by the Saluvas later 
on. Krishna Deva Raya’s reign was unrivallel and Vijayanagara then was ‘the hest 
city provided in the world’. ‘he Empire decayed in the time of his successor Rama 
Raya under the repeated invassion of the Muhammadan army and the Empire 
Practically collapsed. Krishna Deva Raya was an author of considerable merit and 
one of his works gives us a glance of the science of politics which guided him in the 
governance of the vast Empire. The village administration was not altered as changes 
under varying rulers were made only at the headquarters, and conquests, usurpation’ 
and revolts did not affect the interior, For the king, it was regarded a sacred duty t0 
govern the country as a father managed his house-hold. rs 


What Rajaputs and other Hindu rniers of the north were unable to achieve, 


hagara accompolished for the Hindus of the South. 'The strength of the Hinds 


zation was manifested in the i F i rvation nl 
temple and Mutts fi he national effort for their preservation. aint 
advice to the Hb ate spirit of Hindu Unity and people giving indepen 


3 ; encouraged. The Hoysala dynasty was continued in the 
Vijayanagara Empire and the Hindu tradition pacieen: i being carried on y 


the Mysore Royal House from j a 
the days of iyar: verily itis a trae and & 
ful successor of that Never-to-be-Foryotten Rape a as 


Vijaya 
civili 


hcl a 8 or PA 
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BY 


Khan Bahadur M, S. Commissariat, M, A., LBS, (Ret) 


Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I must express at the outset, my best thanks to the Executive Committ ‘ 
the All-India History Congress for the hononr it has done me by aed h; 
side over the Section which deals with the Mughal period’ of Indian istory at Wie 
its Fifth Session which is being held in the Decesn, Vor students of the Mughal 
period, the Hyderabad State, whose guests we are, lies a very special interest, fan 
constitutes, more than any other State or provinee- in Tndis the’ most periuanent 
historical legacy which the Mughal Empire, as it perished, Hequeathed to posterity 
Alike in several of its administrative features, its itistitutions, its territorial nobility 
and its educational medium, this State perpetuates, thoneh in athoroighly moderni- 
sed form, some of the outstanding features of the Maghal'system “ast was in opera- 
tion during the 16th and 17th centuries. Moreover, the territories over which 
HE. H, the Nizam, the descendant of ‘the ast Mughal Tmperial’ Viceroy of the 
Deccan, holds sway, are a veritable historical museum for all interested in the ancient 
and medieval history of the Deccan, and a visit to some at least of these historical 
sites and monuments will amply repay us for gathering in this capital this’ year, 
Among these monuments, apart fromthe work! fainons centres eb‘Ajanta and Bliore, 
the pride of place may perhaps be given to what aay well be desetibed as ‘the Taj 
Mahal of the Deccan’. © I refer to what is populeily and modestly. known as the 
“Bibika Magbara” at Aurangabad, which was builé by the orders of Aurangzeb in 
honour of his favourite wife Rehia-nd-daurani, Veiog intended no doubt to bea 
replica of the famous ‘Taj’ at Agra, it reproduces in its beautiful design and lay-out 
ie of the characteristic features of its more famous proto type in the north of 
ndia. 





The present position of studies in the Muihal period of Tudian Iistory may 

be regarded as eminently satisfactory. After the pioneer labours of a number of 
distinguished European scholars in the last century, such as Blochmann, Erskine, 
Mlphinstone, Bri gs, and others, the work én the period has been continued in the 
hist forty years largely by Indian scholars; and the reins and lives of almost all the 
Great Mughals have formed the subject of separate histories or biographies. But the 
field of study in this period is still far from being exhausted, and I may point ee 
w directions in which historical scholars may yet find scope for research and investi- 
fation, 'The Ain-Akbari, for example, hes not yet been utilised as fully it should - 
for enquiry into the economic history and the administrative machinery of Eve 
futury, and the publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal of » iguanas he 
the English translation of this monumental work mey be expected to make } Then 
Teadily available to studednts than it has been for the past thirty or aca eer 
ystin, the great Persian histories bearing on the reigns of Shah Jahan gah aie 
ition’ Yet been rendered into English, and it may be hoped page cheer a3 
comens,of the same, on the lines of Beveridge’s Akbar Nene, wi Boget 
Years ttt scholars hy the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which has a the long and 
Thats taken the lead in the production of such works. peu es Pegeeese Sh 
and ee mathe, Of Aurangzeb should afford many topire i ie eror would, I think 
Dtovide sigation. An analytical study of the Letters of this * a this great ruler’s 

® the subject for an excellent monograph on many aspects ° 
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: rom the published Records of the East India Company, m 
a a canon T Foster, os may also glean valuable contempory and de Te 
edit en about the political history and the social or economic condition of variong 
Te Mughal India during the 17th century. Lastly, there are available, in every 
Sorin in India, Imperial Farmans and Sanads, whether in public or in private 
TO ince Im hich require to be edited and published, with historical Introductions, jn 
the form of comprehensive regional monograpns. { have indicated above only some 
f the directions for research work in the period on Mughal history. There are man 
QO pmitted for the present session of this Congress wil 


me excellent papers su! } 
a ratiliee matter te gratification 1s that both Muslim and Hindu scholars haye 


sontributi dy of the Muslim period of Indi 

i t made valuable contributions to the study of | im p of Tadlen 
hoe and T sincerely hope that the tradition of historical studies based on Persian 
will continue to fourish in the future also among the Hindu Jiteruti, especially in the 


provinces of Northern India. 


A few months more, and we shall witness the completion of the fourth cente- 
nary of the birth of the graeat Emperor Akbar, whose achievements in uniting a 
large part of India into a single political unit are being now more increasingly appre- 
ciated than ever before. T have no doubt that measures will be taken by historical 
societies all over India to celebrate this event in an appropriate manner. Tf possible, 
something in the form of a permanent memorial in a literary form is also desirable, 
There would naturally be many suggestions forthcoming as to what this form should 
be. Among these, the publication of a Source Book of History for the Life and Reign 
of Akbar, containing extrets from all the best sources of information, may be 


considered. 


I may be allowed to offer a few remarks on the project for a new and compre- 
hensive History of India in 15 or 20 volumes. ‘The proposition would he franght with 
many difficulties at any time. Tt is more so when we find that two separate organi- 
sations contemplate the production of such an encyclopaedic work almost simultane- 
ously, and what is more, to carry the same through within the space of a very few 
years. When we remember that the sole object of all historical research and investi- 
gution is to arrive at the truth on the basis of well-authenticated and acenrately 
presented facts, and that the funetion of the historian is that of the judge rather than 
that of the advocate, it seems difficult to understand the necessity or desirability of 
the duplication of such an enterprise. Political, communal, relis sus or racial conside- 
rations all have to yield before the one overwhelming basic principle which lays down 
that ‘Truth should hold abiding vigil by the desk of the historian. There is another 
aspect of the subject to which I may refer. ‘There need be no hurry to carry through 
so great a work in short space of a few years. ; 





If the various difficulties that are hound to confront this scheme are found to 
be unsurmountable, I would snegest something on more restricted lines, viz. that the 
scope of the proposed enterprise inay be confined to what is commonly known as the 
‘British Period” of Indian hisory from the middle of the 18th century onwars. Since 
a days of Mill and Wilson’s great work on the subject, no exhaustive and critical 
ee aay period on the same scale has yet been attempted on sound histor! ‘ 
min ae eae time, the materials for such a work have gone on increasing anes 
Geer cae Toh aie materials on the subject, a most valuable mass of documents © 
ers 4 the Record Offices of the various provinces of India. In probably hb 7 
Maen ie ber @ such records remained comparatively so neglected or untilised 4 
RRR wa tavs ‘aie they have been in India. Side by wide with Records local a 
Pate te ose in the India Office and the British Museum. Here then we h® 
Rain ee that oflers every prospect of original contribution to histor #8 
Gy alter ae ion with a period that has been less tapped by our scholars 

preceeding it in the long centuries of India’s historical past. 
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Before 1 conclude, I should like to express m: BOP Ryo 
that & it section ‘3 raya by the TTndia’ Histre i napa at the fact 
provincial Hehe 7 1 € history of the province in whid tie Cong ee 
gona} gession. ne very Nee number of Papers contributed to this Gat. Hale 
ig presided over by one of the ablest historical scholars of the Dec is Section, which 
Yawar Jung, shows how popular this Section is, I haye alwa fel » viz. Nawab Ali 
young men 10 Colleges and schools, have a modest knowled aa elt that while our 
yindia, their equipment in the past history of their own naartek the general history 
fragmentary character. As regards the archaeology of their eee is of the most, 
knowledge 18 generally poorer still, This is, in my opinion, a or province, their 
historical studies. It is essential that knowledge of local histor ce approach to 
and seulpture, and local epigraphy and numismatics should fried ie en 
the study of Indian history asa whole. I commend this subject fi side by side with 
the curricula of our Universities, and I also hope that histori ik ‘ or introduetion in 
British provinces and Indian States will devote themselves to writers in the various 
hitherto to labour on provincial history and to produce worl a greater degree than 


foster the study of this subject by the rising generation in pe pemiasti 


Proceedings of Section 4, (1526—1764,) 


The first meeting of the Section was held on 22nd December at 11 A. M. 


, h the Soldier-Ki z ; ; ' 
Ae Sher Shah the Soldier-King ‘vy Mr. Abrar Husain Farnqi was the first paper 


This was followed by the paper on Jodh Bai’s Palae " iri 

; f y the pape t ‘ we at Fatehpur Sikri Wy 
re cf pe, ene University. It was a short but pee paper xe 
eon! he personal observations of the Doctor. It roused a lively disenssion i 
which Prof. Sharma and others participated. pea is, 


ay Pe next paper was Zhe Old Feudal Nobility of Maharashtra by Prof. 
eas tntambekar of Benares who explained his original views abont the Revenue 
aaunindary system of the Maharashtra as it existed in the Mughal days. 


i After this Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu of Jodhpur was called upon to read 
But on Rah Amar Singh, the well known Hero of Rajputana. Te explained his 
y reading some of the paragraphs of his paper. 


san ae ct Vijaya Chandra Joshi M. A., Christian College Lahore followed him and 
8 pr Paper on Records of the Bust India Company 1600-1677. Some of the mem- 
esent put a few questions which the Professor Replied. 


The meeting was resumed at 2. P. M. but although some of the members 


Were pr D, 
lke ne ety Tenders of the papers were absent. ‘The remaining papers were therefore 


(Sd.) A. M. SIDDIQI, 
Soret % 
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THE EVOLUTIONARY OUTLOOL IN THE RECONSTRUOCTIOy OF 
INDIAN HISTORY 


BY 
Mr. Atalananda Chakraborti, Calcutta, 
Summary 


The entire procession of life as well as of thought is subject to evolution, 
History itself, like other branches of knowledge, has evolyed from very small begin. 
nings and proceeded from myths aud legends a erude court chronicles, and from 
national propaganda to detached quest of trath, It must now take yet another leap, 
from the scientific to the creative. 


The historian of India has taken up his work in right earnest and is confidently 
developing his resources to write the history of this great country on the lines laid 
down by the masters of scientific history in the West. But the unfortunate part of i 
is that very often the essential quality of responding to the living problems of life is 
sacrificed to the erudition of ministering to mere intellectual curiosity. The worker 
prizes technique more than the object ive. 


‘The sad result of all this is intellectual mechanisation. ‘The creative machinery 
is clogged with stones and statuary plates and inscriptions—things valuable enough 
but far too remote from the immediate needs of our life. Even the best of virtues 
must needs he balanced. Oyer-specialisation too is a deadly vice. Our historian 
must have his ear tuned to the call of life and think out of the realities of life, if he 
is to reach the altitude of creativeness. 








Let us talk more concretely. India to-day is torn with communal dissensions. 
Much bad blood is flowing, and daily the sitnations worsening. And the evil is no 
longer confined to sordid politicians but is spreading, it is terrible to contemplate, 
even to innocent school-going children, What is education worth if ib cannot train 
our mind in the art of living well and honourably, with grace and charity? Of all 
branches of knowledge it is history which has in this respect a special responsibility 
and his moreover best equipped for exerting a steadying and wholesome influence on 
the life of the people. Communalism has nothing to stand upon if Indian history 8 
studied in its true perspective, ca 


The great historian of the greatest. Moghul was of no mean assistance to the 
with Ab in his endeavour to unite India and Indians. 'Che consideration that bie ’ 
4 f bul Fazl has to-day acquired a far greater reality, and our historian has Ms 4 
ae he ne task of bringing his intellectual industry and creative imaginatie’ ie 
fea apt © problems of living life. The spirit of Ayin-i-Akburi was to pas o 
ae ae Akbar tried to “convert the thorny field of enmity into @ Bal that 
ifa Kin i tk hip”, while the Akbar Numa held before the emperor the i eligion 
inh te 8 ecome fit for the exalted office” he is to “regard all sects of” uh 

© single eye of favour,—and not be-mother some and he-stepmother oP a 


Tt should be understood that th i imited i 
: @ necessity of Islam was not limit d 

We fo give anew to the world the Ienowledge of the ancient ve ie 
on the Fath i and India, while it was also to bring forth its own simple i py the 
Persian a God of God and brotherhood of man. ‘This faith, already ting i the 
Mysticism, was further coloured by the Indian atmosphere. ap 


s 
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fugirs and bhagats soon combined to bring out a Hi 
ii 


te Tike of India recognised as their very Pailin Version that Hindus and 


The Afghan rulers of India, who were but recent C i 
Islam, were called upon to confer with the culture of this tani Eee opuveita to 
goldiers they had to get supplies of savants from Arabia and Persia. So oF Importing 
von the warlike court of Alauddin Khilji was not without ernd; it was that 


onltural competition, through various phases of rivalry and pee Maulvis. The 


‘reasions, moved on to the broader harmony of the Thadat Khang wth te ‘th ie 
that history has to emphasize. This is a more vital part of history than ste fonts 
of battles and broils. ‘The Hindu and Muslim alike of the pre-British d va ad 
canght a glimpse of a much higher method of settling their affairs The fea in 
mastered the art of raising politics up to the foot of the Throne ot Heater ib fas 
the thousand years of Muslim history in India is the history of the evolution if auity 
of India. 


The political conquest of India by Muslims had to wait ti 

who talked of no je/wd but contrived athaned with the Bind Rate ane Wak 
Kutbuddin Aibak the Muslim State of India was independent of any forian: control 
of Arabia or Afghanistan. From now on, Muslims became Indians, and Hindus and 
Muslims mingled their loyalties and blood in defending the throne "against invading 
forces from outside, no matter if they too were Muslims. "Till the other day, Nana 
Sahib and the Rani of Jhansi fought for the Moghul emperor, Bahadur Shah, And 
to-lay India hopes to be Britain’s colleague in reconstructing the word. 


ETHNOLOGY AS A SUPPLEMENTARY SCIENCE TO INDIAN 
HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 


BY 
H. Goets, Purandhar 


Modern ethnology is more and more becoming a historical science, Because 
of the absence of written records and of the semi-mythie character of oral tradition it 
is, of course, impossible to reconstruct the details of the political History of primitive 
tribes, But a detailed analysis of their cultural inheritance, material as well as in- 
tellectual, enables us to establish well-defined ethnic and cultural groups, their inter- 
relations, their earlier and later stages, their spheres of influence. A careful survey 
oe eir geographical distribution permits us also to find ont the historical dislocations 
: these groups, i. e., their migrations, conquests and defeats, their rise and fall, often 
Yen the approximate time of these events. 


Whereas the ett imitive civilizations is, thus, more and more 
i hnology of the primitive civilizations ts, thus, 
ens M exact historical science, That of the historic civilizations has, however, 


ameoe pressed beyond the stage of of description. In this field the etJnologist can 


Stratifi 


only in collaboration with the archaeologist and historian. For here cultural 
cation is very complicated. ‘Though at the bottom of paint ye eT 
€s of primitive forms of life, these are generally 80 oblitera y 


ie Ations and accretions that in most cases it is difficult to eliminate their 


: ee f cultural 
race Ne Aricter without a sufficient appreciation of those latter stages 0! 


ees son . 
top of th, But these intermediate strata between the dominating Peo Ss a 
© Social ladder and those primitive survivals amongst the 


i i es Sey er 7 
2 Hed ang justices represent as many residna of earliea stages i Ghee eens 
— “Ulllenia egenerated, they are still preserving what pete eh of ealenral ifs 


the splendour of the ruling nationsand classes, 
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‘ r, these lingering traditions are of the 

For this same ch a ‘the ethnologist cannot dispense with iin 
value for the ipa archeologist, ethnology can become a very important Supple. 
ces of the historian historieal research. Our modern approach to history is broader 
\ eaciara na aa historiographers who are our chief source of information, We 
than that of the nye th the acts and deeds of rulers, statesmen, generals and divines 
are no more satisfi Seth analysis of all the aspects of life, diplomacy, legislation 
we aspire at a comprene as well as of the economic and social Structure, of mannery 
ani Local Se auaievials and intellectual movemenis. But in this. Tospeat our 
and customs, gs meamalad aoain and again prove insufficient and leave painful gaps in 
ordinary historlca - the past. Several of these gaps can, however, he filled, completely 
Data the information to be culled from ethnological researc}, 
or partly, with the help of th and regroupings of social classes, changes in the 
These are before all migrations anc Pee vetiiy ahin domiunatnaan sien | ; 

ie structure, religious movement pane DORN y uDs ¢ Xpansiono 
Tiaterial civilization (esp, costums) and of art tra lition, 





: : i i is line promise very ample and satisfactory 
Ispocially in India researches in this line promise yi isl " 
Ss our sources of direct historical information are notably insufli- 

aes es and will probably remain onesided, in spite of all the many nev 
oe ake and more systematically explored in the last decades, India can without 
contrestiot } declared the cauntry with the richest historical material surviving in 
fe eee mere Ay reat ber of comparatively isolaled areas fayour- 
her ethnological tradition. ‘The great nuather of compe ye 

able to the survival of cultural * strands”, the age-old seclusion of, i m1 A age) os 

munities, the former insufficiency of trade raods, the: strong individual li eo e es, 

castes and religions sects, the lon multiplicity of political life, the compen 
Fife tere ives -mbiosis of severe cessive civilizations 
f the great empires, the cymbiosis of several success ‘ ! 0 
loge oontral af the sen aa sh more manifold than that to be found in China 
have left a cultural stratification much more manifot LA Oe ene 
or Japan, the Islamic countries or Europe before the cnltural levelling j } 
modern industrialization. 





Before making ue of these ethnolovical data for historical puree atjet 
sary to ascertain their exact genetic relationship. It is Padinisets a 0 Fahad 
modern ethnographic fact into the pest as it has been done in some Tr cen by Mi an the 
stiidies. Because, for instance, certain costumes and other objects Peet ndi Set 
Ajanta frescoes are at present still to be found in the west of Southern red at 
not entitled to infer a direct connection hetween the art of Ajanta ane whi Pappeat 
this country. Hthnological experience lets just the. contrary pee. once 
probable: The modern incidence merely repressents a local survival of @ ps raat 
the rule in much greater area, but since that time superseded by, latter pees 
Likewise it is in contradiction to historical evidence to imagine Sivaji’s is evident 

. i “E Lg e available sources ib 18 ev! 
dressed in the modern Maratha costume, From all the avail § Bmire 
that at that time the Marathas wore the usual Hindu dress of the Mughal Hie: sresent 
specific Maratha fashion developed first at the court of the Peshwas; and re latter 
Maratha costumes are survivals of the innovations created in the poona oO 


earller 
18th centry, and at the headqnarters of Sindhia, Holknr, etc., but not of an 
period 








source, bub 
Thus, the existing doptlar traditions are, on the whole, not the so otuatis 
the remnats of the splendid civilizations one flourishing at the courts and $# tinata 
of the great Indian-kingdoms, 'The country was and still is conservatives sitet 
sticking to traditions and only slowly adopting alterations, in most cases er from 
from the next provincial or state capital, New developments have always aha atben- 
the focal centers of life, the courts with their crowds of people anxious to os fashions: 
tion, or leisurely enough to spend their whims on innovations and ee F 
ronicles attest to this facb which we mus 


infer from many other observations and conclusions. It is true that most © 
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: jons have not been completely new, creations « cakes : 
: i ted adaptations and transformations of oie eae wad more 
cit happen that old traditions sunk back into popular life were nae Thus -it 
cou for political reasons or sheer whim, by bew dynusties or induanten usly taken 
a for instance, of nobles from the Deccani kingdoms to Delhi in the later 1ith 
contury can be immediately traced 1 costumes, fashions, architectural and eee 
tastes, ebe. But these traditions, to had once been developed in some earlier cad 


Tew aOc! 1 sometimes we are, thus, uble to trace : i 
city society. And son ; » thle to trace the resid 
sill isting ethnographic data, nat beth he 






The transition from the field of history to that of ethnography, i 

changing court society to conservative popular life, is always : Biante gif 
later life history of some phase of civilization. Every new starb attracts fources from 
outside, but the process of am mation and evolution is then go rapid that the ney 
form of civilization remains, for the time being, the privilege of a small circle, The 
new Mughal civilszation created under Akbar and Jahangir did, on the whole, not spread 
beyond the sphere of the court before the time of Shahjahan, This fact explains the 
sensation which was aroused by Maharaja Jai Singh I when he built his new palace gt 
Amber in the most modern imperial style ; he was indeed the first vassal prinee * 
adopt Mughal civilization. In fact a civilization must first haye reached maturity 
and a classical authority before it ean spread over its whole potential sphere of in- 
fluence. But even then it continues to be the luxury of a few influential circles out- 
side the capital, of provincial governors and vassal courts, Tt is only in its fall that a 
civilization really becomes the common property at least of all the upper classes in 
acountry. ‘This can be demonstrated everywhere, from Europe to the Tas Bast, from 
America to Africa. Italian Renaissance culture, for instance, though slow! penetrat- 
ing the surrounding countries already in the 15th century, became the fashion in the 
whole of Europe at the very time that in Italy it was delining under foreign rule, 
The reason for this fact is not far to seck. If new forms of life arise, not only the 
tlasses able to appreciate them are small, but also the persons able to provide for this 
new taste, architects sculptors, painters, writers, tailors artisans, ete, are few. Byen 
When their number increases, few can be spared because of the many schemes planned 
ly the leading class ; if they are to he had at all, they are very expensive and thus 
temain a luxury for the few. "But with the decline the situation changes. There is a 
pore surplus of experts of every type whereas the demand is stagnating and finally 
teaking down in the moment of a political collapse. ‘Then the refugees of every ty; 
bring the ideals once restricted to the capital into the outlying provinces, and also the 
means to provide for these ideals. 






























Thus Persian civilization was brought to Tudia hy refagees ; first in the time of 
Itutmish by refugees from the Mongol invasion, later from ‘Tamerlane in the time of 
Broz Shah, from the Uzbegs in the early Mughal period, Similarly *Bathen” civili- 
tution spread into the provincial centres with the decline of the house of Tughlagq, ae 

jane dominant in the provinces in the late 16th and early 17th centuries an 
survived in remote places up to the early 18th century. Mughal apo a 
N to spread in the time of Shahjahan and Aurangzeb, but it became domi an HOt 
ore the 18th century. ‘The first wholly to introduce Mughal ine amet Jai 
: oa Was Sawei Jai Singh IT of Jaipur. What we now are accustomed fit. 
+18 thus more or less later classical Mughal art or a local evolution of it. 


ily pprhe great invasion of Mughal culture in the Himalayan per ac 

es Me Period Metyaan ‘Nadir Shah's invasion in 1788 = oe nd 

tothe Whninistration in 1751. Dakhini-Maslim civilization ee eae 
Marat Country after the fall of Bijapur. 
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ab this is only the first stage of that migration of former leadin 

and of ther special culture down into he lower trata As the ladder Ser 
cal, social and geographical, importance. f Fanal™ pa @ repeated many ‘time 
antil it reaches the bottom. ‘The coming O° ughal refugees, soldiers as “wel 4 
artists, into the Beas Velley between 1738-1751 was the cause of the refined “Kangra 
civilization at the court of Sansar Chand I at Tira-Sujanpur and Nadann, und 
of the less important similar developments in other hill states. With the Gurkhy 
and Sikh invasions since 1806 this “Kangra civilization was brought, again dy 
refugees, deeper into the Himalaya, to Chamba and even to Kashmir. Thus, i 
Chamba the court life depicted in the “ Kahgra” paintings is still not yet extinct 
Still elderly ladies in Chamba town are wearing the Mughal court costume, in the 
fashion it developed in the Kangra Valley; still the wedding litters are the same 43 
at the Mnghal court, etc. But in the aecluded valleys of Upper Chan.ba, at Brahmor 
much earlier “strands” are to be found. ‘There the peasant women still use 
textile designs such as had been the fashion at the Mughal court in the time of 
Akbar and Jahangir; from a now destroyed example of a fine kamarband with 
similar design in the Chamba palace treasury, the history of w hich is known, it is 
known, it is evident that this type had been introduced into Chamba proper in the 
late 16th or early 17th century, and it must have spicad to Brahmor in the euly 
18th. But at brahmer residua of much carlier stages of Indian civiliza ion are stil 
to be found in popular art. The lotus rosettes so common in Buddhist railings of 
the 2nd century 1.C, are the usual decoration of the houses of the Gaddi shepherds, 
They are in fact to be found everywhere in the Inner Himalaya on the so_ interesting 
decorated fountain stones (since the 11th century); yet it is only in popular art tha 
T have found the much more chracteristic design of the animal in the centre of a 
lotus rosette, such as it is else known from the railings at Mahabodhi, Bharhut and 
Mathura, That such like railings must once haxe existed also in the Westem 
Himalaya, is evident from the Audumbara and Kulinda coins which are contemporary 
with the just mentioned railings. Nothing has heen rediscovered, and probably 
these railings had been of wood, and not for Buddhist sanctuaries, bub connected 
with the cultus of yakshas, rakshasas and nagas, But both survive in the modern 
ethnographical evidence, the railing sculptures in the rural art of Brahmor, the naga 
worship in innumerable wooden shrines at lonely fountains and mountain lakes and 
the rakshasi Hidimba of the Mahabharata as Hirma, a form of Chamunda much 
vinerated in Kulu and Chamba. 





In Kashmir, on the other hand, we are confronted not with a geographical, 
but with a social stratification. All the stages of the history of this valley ary 
still alive in popular life. Five main types can be easily disvernéd which correspond 
to the chief periods of the country: “Lhe great rvins of the Hindu period have 
their modern counterpart in the Kashmir brahmins. The unique wooden mosques 
have had their prototypes in Persia and Turkistan under the Mongol L-Khans, iH 
characteristic costnmes and other objects which are to be found on Persian 
acai of that period, can still be seen among the Kashmiri peasantry 8m 
Se pea. aoe rural has left us not only its famous garden palaces, bus mon 
an ae -good fashions of Jahangir’s and Shahjahan’s time are still pe 
Maoguer “and estiges of Afghan rule are eviden in the house architecture ¢ i 

metal work, anp also in a few costume types. Finally, has 


civilizaaion, enriched by i : : E idery, ett») 
been introduced by va from the Kangra side (painting, embroidery. 


T have cited only a few examples from m wn fields of research. But they 
sola be multiplied by innumerable oth el Hho ice talk of India on 
Fern ad fail period. A considerable material awaiting exploitation © 63, 
Es Brie i € various publications on the ethnography of the Indian Pee tory 

Pecially the notes on the innumerable castes, subcastes and sects, thelt histor» 





the result, that 
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rations and habits, contain very valuable informati ‘ 

age beginning has been made to utilize these for Moni ets historian, 0 

iwo examples, has eg. 8. V. Mukerjea followed wp the icp To cite only 

Gujarat and its historical background in the last volumes of the ren movement of 
ail Prof. Commissariat has included an account of the yari aroda Census Report 

ects of Hindu origin in his History of Gujart, tous heterodox Muslim 


But on the whole we must confess that this vas - 
ap roached, and it must be conceded that its conten at Cone ee hardly been 
deter the individual research scholar. On the other hand it ‘ele character must 
toattack this subject. For it may be doubted how long aa very urgent 
to make use of this so valuable source of information, In sie al still be able 
modern life has begun to penetrate in great strides into the Met ae eae 
tradition-bound middle-class India. And it is just the urban and th laevyal world of 
who are our principal source for the ethnographical exploration f t middle-classes 
Wherever you look round, the old traditions are quickly disap eat ndian history. 
the influence of the W est, but as much because of the prea ae only through 
traditions in the spirit of nationalism. Yor although they pe tai 

si Ee ndian 


tradition and national life, they nevertheless cross ar ‘ 
Naa a ss cross and obliterai H a 
of individual groups, castes or sects, : tate the special traditions 


The first task will be the sifting of the already e Q i 
from a historical point of view. ‘This eal a ae pia A be 
dislocation of population in India. But just then it will become evident. net 
cient these data are. Hardly anything has so far been done to undertake ae of 
the cultural good, material as well as intellectual or artistic emnnee at z 
various castes and sects with a view to his relation to what we tite from entail 
gical and literary history about India’s past. This will supplement our picture af 
A history in a quite unexpected measure, as will he evident from the few exam 
9 which T have cited above. Many aspects of Indian life in the past for which no 
He poe are avilable, can thus be complemented, many local gaps filled in. 
tigplons ee thet certain recurrences and laws inay be climinated as to the 
eee soatin of population groups and to the progress of civilization 
aes ich may permit us to decide at least the greatest probability in all 
pases where sufficiently reliable evidence can no more he obtained. 


SHER SHAH—A SOLDIER-BKING 
BY 


Mr. Abrar Husain Faruqi, Parbhani. 


Summary 


histori Introduction. The topic is introduced with the fair and impartial criticism on 


‘ans who, knowingly or unknowingly presented distorted or perverted facts with 
readers are misguided. 


Sher Shah?s ; ; 

of hah’s parentage and his education. —His name was Fareed Khan, the sou 

ba the Jagirdar of Suhisram (Behar). He was a Afghan hy descent, be- 
deat . : 

his five ied heglected. He was treated by his step-mother with jealousy. He left 

his Youn, nd went to Jaumpur, where he fined his ucation and military training 10 


 Sur-sub-tribe, His father was enslaved by. his slave-gitl and Fareed’s 


ger age, 








‘administration © 
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‘4 a anins Rome.—During his three years’ so’ journ at Jaumpur 
wd A ey by Ms yar like spirit, talents and’good department, the ho 
eas mmended by Jamal Khan to be taken back. Fareed was entrusted with th 
strongly reco f the Javir by his father, who was highly pleased with his unparallele 
ministrative capaeityzaud military talents. Buta Jagir was soon transfered to hig 
a in anne Sulaiman Khan by the machinations of his mother, Tn disgust Sher 
fc ihe the Jagir and went to Agra to try his luck there. Nizam Khan his brother 

Bon mpaniel him, In the mean time his father Hasan Khan died and through 

eg afforts tf Dualat Khan the Jagir was restored to Fareed. 


Adisension botweon Sher Khan and Sultan of Behar.—Mohammad Khan Snr 
supported Suleman Khan, the step-brother of Sher Khan and created a dissension bet. 
sis the Sultan of Behar when Sher Khan, who was driven out of his Jagir by Suleman 
Khan with the assistance of Mohammad Khan Sur. But with the “ of Sultan 

nis 


Barlas, Bubar’s officer, Sher Khan had succeeded in the re-occupation of his Jagir, 
, Baba 


Sher Khan in the Camp of Baber.—Sher Khan had an opportunity to se 
Emperor Baber’s Court where he had serutinized every thing and arrived at the conclu- 
sion that if the Afghans were united they would oust the Mughals from India, When 
at the Royal dinner Baber’s suspicious glance created in him misgiveings about his 
safety, consequently he effected his escape from the camp, and he again joined the 
servive of Suitan of Behar. 


They had incited Prince Jalal Khan son of the late Sultan of Behar against 
Sher Khan. Sher Khan seeing the trend of intrigue resigned the post and making 
himself free from every obligation went to his Jagir, where he had planned to inyade 
Bengal and collected a strong army of Khiljis, Lodhis and Surs. 


Sher Khan versus Humayun.—At first Humayun crushed the growing power 
of Sultan Mahmud and later on turning his attention towards Sher Khan marched on 
him with alarge army. Sher Khan sued for peace and an agreement was arrived : 
Sher Khan had already occupied the Rohtas fortress by diplomatic dealings and the 
justilications in the light of emergency was evident. Mr. H, W. ‘Thompson's allegation 
of treacher is not consist with the slogan of “every thing is fair in love and war’. 


Gour 


First clush between Sher Khan and Humayun.—Hamay un had occupied but 


Without the Slightest opposition, because Sher Khan did not only evacuate iq h 
mare its paluces so fucinating and attractive for pleasure-loving Humayun be nt hi 
wasted his valuable time there, In the mean time Sher Khan came out from ‘ Hf 
fortress well prepared and occupied Benares and Monghyr, and later met Ham 
the bank of the Gangas near Buxer and defeated him. 


q . . fr 
Two kings at a time ; Humayun’s last. but unsuccessful attempt. Sher a ; 


his nobles’ insistance assumed the kingship of India with the title of 

seine anarmy Humayun again met Sher Shah, who was no longer si 
a @king of India, at Kannauj the old capital of Harsha, and was date ed Queet! 
is | to Lahore, Sindh and Kabul, After this final victory Sher Shah escort he had 89 
‘Haji Begam to Kabul, He ruled India for five years and during that time in the 


Tite Hone good of country that his reign is one of the brightest peri 
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POSITION OF CHRISTIANS IN Tih MUGHAL EMPIRE 


BY 


Prof. M. L. Roy-Chowdhury, Bhagalpur. 


The Christians were in India at the time \ i 
old, some for adventure, some for conyerting oes rier ees in quest of 
he professions to which they belonged were confined to com Tel igious tuission 
melicine, surgery, army and artisanship (enamelling, goldsmith aa jewellery, 
Their number was nob very large if the cross breeds “were left ont "Th ipidary).(1) 
were best utilised in the army. In Bengal, Pratapaditya had some “Oh ‘elt services 
admirality, in the siege of Asiragarh, Mugqarib Khan had at least woven HG, Ms 
gunners.(2) Shah Jahan had two hundred Portugues in his army of bs Lb aed 
Jahangir (3)Mirjumla had eighty Christians in his avtilleryi4); Dara Selleoh against 
at least two hundred Europeans against Aurangzeb. (5) These people 0 oe 
ugly lives, were polygamous, married low class Indian ‘Gred mh ee al me 
ready to change their faith to Islam because of the allowances granted to the ee 
etty facilities of existence as Muslims.(6) Renai ' m or for 


M aissance and Reformation move 
in Europe had urged the Jesuits to seek new fields for preaching the saan Ek 
5 


Christ; Goa became the centre of Jesuit missionaries backe: | 

Kinz. Already there had heen attempts to convert the ce wie nn 
Asia but attempts had always failed and now a fresh urge seized the Jesuits 
to try once more the lost cause, and circumstances favoured them-Akbar, the 
eclestic, being on the throne of Hindustan. : 


___ During the conquest of Giuzrat, he came in contact with the Portuguese 
Christians, and in his inquisitive mood he sent a farman to the ‘Principal’ at Goa 
to send some missionary.\7) Since the arrival of the first mission in February, 1580, 
the Christians began to play a new role in the land of the Mughals. They took part 
in the discussions of the Ibadat Khanah, and by their manners and intelligence the 
created some influence on the mind of the Emperor. They started a school whiel 
was attended by royal children-Salim, Murad and Danyal and also by some children 
of the nobility (8) Akbar himself took some lessons from them, some of these Jesuit 
Fathers took to learning Arabic, Persian and Hindustani(® in order to make direct 
approach to the people. For some time interpretors from Armenian Christians 
Were appointed as was the case with First mission of Rudolf Acquaviva who appoin- 
ted Henrigher,(10) Wather Xavier became go well yersed in Persian that composed 
several books in that language so that the people might understand the view point of 
the Christians,(11) ‘i ‘ 














Mosserrate, Mem, A, S. B, III, 1y14, olio 60 (a) 

Smith, Akbar the Great Mogul, pp 282-283. 

Annual later from Goa, 1924, ‘* The Examiner” Aj ril 6,1912. 

Manucci, Storia de Mogor I. p. 226. 

Ibid, I. p, 265, 

Maclagan, Jesuits and the Mogor, p. 315-16, eee ; 
Regarding the motives of this inv.tation, a detailed acsount has been given in chapter V of the 
Din-i. Mahi by me. 

Maclagan op, Cit. p. 274. 4 : 

Ibid, ‘p. 193. In 1653, they took to the study o” Sanskrit to know the Ina standpoint and 
they carried Sankrit script to Europe im 1667 (?) 

Smith. op. Cit. p. 169-70, 

Father Xaviers, Persian works are,— 


1, Mirat-ul-Quds (Mirror of Holiness) or Dastan-i.Masih (Life of Christ) 
Aina-i-Haqnuma (The Trath showin: mirror). 

Dastan-i-Ahwal-i Hawariyan (Lives of Apostle) 

Zabur (Psalter) 

Gospels, ; 
Adad-i-Sultanat (Guide of Kings). This was ¢e ticated to Jahangir in 1609. 
He also wrote books in Persian, Sanskrit and Hundu-sani. 
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1594 A.D. the Christians were favoured with a farma, 
fm ot vat satin, “if any of the infidels wished to build a church 
ne, or idol temple, none were to prevent them. (1) After this farman, they found 
ittle or no difficulty in construction or Inaintenance of churches and houses jn 
ublic places. ‘The position of the Christians in Mughal India is being discussed 


alot? under the following heads:— 


0 from 
or synago. 


(a). their right to purchase lands, to build houses and to construct chapels, 
churches and cemetries. 


(b). their right to make conversion, to cangregate, to carry processions, 
to make exhibition of relics, to play music. 


(©). Right of public service. 
(@. Freedom from Jeziah. 


Before entering into a discussion on the subject it is necessary to explain the 
general attitude of the Muslims towards Christianity. Christ has been accepted by 
the Prophet of Islam as one of the prophets and Bible as a revealed book, and the 
Christians are Ahlul Kitab. (possessors of the Revelations). So the question of 
non-recognition on ground of polytheism did not arise In their case, Marriages 
between Christians and Muslims are allowed by Muslim Law. According to Aadith 
and Fiqh any one who is not a subject of a Muslim country may claim a guest's 

rotection in a Muslim country and he is entitled to remain in the country unmo- 
ested for the term of the whole year. If he continues after one year, he has to 
pay the capitation tax for which a notice is to be given to him. Of course the 
state has a right to ent the term of stay short for political reasons. In case he 
stays after the term of a year, he gets the protection of a Dhimmi and is Called 
‘Mustaman.’ An alien gets the status of Dhimmi automatically if he purchases a 
tribute paying land and at once he becomes liable to pay the Jeziah for the 
ensuing year. An alien woman by marrying a Dhimmi becomes a Dhimmi.(2) A 
Dhimmi is not entitled to build a new place of worship except in his own house. 
But he may repair one which is rl se He cannot make an open exhibition 
before a Masjid. A Dhimmi cannot have any share in a booty bat may have disere- 
tionary allowance if he has joined the war.(3) t 


Strictly speaking, in India, no technical distinction was made between the 
status ofa Dhimmi and a Mustaman i.e, between a non-Muslim subject and non- 
Muslim alien. An alien was to report himself to the authority within 
24 hours of his arrival in the country.(4) In almost all cases, the Christians whe 


ae fe in the country were amenable to the jurisdiction of the royal executive and 


ciary. There are instances when they were dried before Qadi’s court.(5) 


Christians could purchase lands in Indi ie 

: ; ia. Akbar gave them formal perm 

built. build Chureh (6) and the Christian built one in 1599. Asebiien Church was 
In 1604 at Agra which liberally patronised by Prince Salim. This Church was 


| a 
Badauni, Bib. Ind, 406 
Hamiltn, Hedaya, 11, 196, 
aren of Islam p. 710, 
ert, Remonstrantic (M. 
ae op. cit. pp. ‘2980080 mat 
gra Diocesan Calender 1907, p. 201, 
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as “Akbar Badshah Ka Girja."(1) In 1599 ; 

Kpimhich Akbar ‘sent costly gold and silk cloths for it ake ape, Mas fished 
seat a picture of Mary for te Chapel from his own coll neice 45 har also 
ie Bunperor permeated into his higher officers and the Governor of Lal ism of 
nally present at the openning ceremony of a Church in Lahore ii ore was 

as were granted for residence, and for building churches capa und oe opi 

26, Jahangir confir e purchase iec 1 ey +. 
pine ees P of a piece of land by Christians and made 


Jahangir granted another six bighas of land f i 
Jahangir once dedicated property in the name of Lord ave LF eae | ee pl 


, 3 = : inally belonged 
toa Hindu. Settlements were started at Patna in 1620, but it di fs es 
A church was built for the Jesuits at Jaipur(7) through the ose at Jae 


he had built already a Mosque by his money for the Muslim i 
Noh a portable church in imitation of Akbar's portable Remedy A Outen ee 
go near & Mosque to obtain a hearing and would have a hearing if they did not not 
speak anything against the Prophet. Christian bequests to th . 


a 2 fest) heir Churc 
recognised by the State; Mirza Sekander; father Zu’l Qarnain(8) made aa 


The Christians were given by Akbar right of making conversion Accordin; 
to jurist Abul Qasim one of the eight offences which deprived a dhimmi of his right 
to protection was ‘attempt to seduce a Muslim from his faith, So Akbar’s permi- 
ssion was very bitterly resented even by Mirza Azam Khan, thongh he was an 
Ilahian; Jahangir confirmed the permission. . 


But Shah Jahan and following him his Governor Shaiyasta Khan at Dacca 
gave permission ‘to make converts but not of the Muslims.’() Aurangzeb gave an 
order which forbade Hindus to change their religion for any but Islam.(10) The 
priests were permitted to display various kinds of fire works and artificial lights on 
the days of their festivals, they carried relics and arranged pompons funerals and 
played music in order to captivate people.(1!) The archive reports of Agra, Delhi, 
Lahore and Goa show that the number of converts was fairly large. Manucei says that 
in 8 years’ time he converted 15,000 men, while Bernier says that conversion of a 
Muslim was not possible; Manucci says that in 48 years he had never seen a 
Muslim becoming Christian. 3 





How is it possible to reconcile the reports of Bernier with those of Manucet ? 
The records of the Church archives regret that the Indian converts were 
polygamous, they led bad lives, and were ready to change their faith because of 
allowances granted to converts, or for petty conveniences of the life of a Muslim. 
Tt may be concluded easily that conversion of high class Hindus or Muslims were few 











Maclagan, op, cit, p. 315-16. 

» J. AS. B. LXV. 1896, p. 66. 

Memoirs, A. S. B. V. 1916, p. 174. 

Payne, Akbar and the Jesuits, p. 75- 

» Journal of the Punjab Betis Society V, 1916, p. 12; some say this was @ grant by Akbar 
» Patna Gazetter, 1924, p. 73. 

+ Maclagan, op. cit p. 324, 

Monserrate, Commentaries, fol. 86 (a) Blochmann, op. Cit 1. 46. 
» Memoirs A.S.B.V. 1916, p, 157. 

10. Farman, Sept. 7, 1685. 

MN. Maclagan op. Cit. p. 275. 
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“the Jesuit revords, the period’.of Conversion exte 

and far bebe a this period they had three distinct. quarrels oh “ 
the year 1599 to in 1604 with Quliz Khan, Governor of Lahore, (b).in 1914, uit 
authorities, Stain his cargo ship at Mecea, and (¢) in 1633-35 with Shah Jahan 
son of the Hueli. So the period was rather short, “interpersed with 
on the Seay narrel and famines. During the period of famine, they purchased 
vivissibudes 2 fi ished parents or gnardians and conyerted them especially jn 
agen ae oe the missionaries being physicians, were approached hy the people 
ae Ne enerally at the dying stage. The Fathers at death hed of their 
for treanmen ‘ded water over the dying or dead people, and congratulated themselves 

Here i 8 ecle soul and thus served God! The large numbers of the converts 
ae ug M: en might be conversions of this type. Contemporary evidences, on 
ae , int out that the conversions were generally secret and of low class men 
the me e, Faire their rituals or made of life with the change of faith, or they 
eat ae sick bed or death bed conversion, when out of necessity no objection 


could be made by the people(?). 





service was concerned, there are in 





So far as right to public ¢ : instances to show 
that enge no ieee objection to their recruitment. One Mirza Sekandar of 
Allepo, originally known as Yaqub held a high position in Akbar’s court. His son 
Dhit Gurnain() was a Governor and M r during the reigns of Shah Jahan and 
Aurangzeb. Juliana was the lady-ollic 

















er-in-charge of medical department of the 
Harem. A group of Russian slaves was in the employ of the Queen mother 4), at the 
time of Akbar. ‘Chey generally entered the service of the Mughals in the artillery ; 
some of the missionaries were employed as teachers. A large number of European 
physicians and surgeons were found in the employ of kings and noblemen(s), - Some 
time after, when the prospect of conversion receeded behind tt aie immediate objective, 
the kings of Europe began to employ these clergy men as their plenipotentiaries and 
they became so many political hirelings under clergy men’s gown scrambling for petty 
privillages of their countrymen. 






Freedom from @Jeziah 


There was no question of Jeziah during the reigns of Akbar, Jahangir ant 
Shah Jahan. Aurangzeb reimposed it in 1569; and Fathers and other Christians had 
to pay ib just like other non-Muslims and they could not claim “guest's protection 
as has been enjoined by the Hadis because of the length of their stay. An instance 
has heen recorded that the Agra officials were remitted their arears of Jeziah as & 
favour. The Missions were not rich and they could not pay in favour of poor Christian 
converts ; therefore many of them reverted to Islam(6). In 1686, the Goa authorities 
sent a mission to the south where Aurangzeb was staying. ‘The leader of the mission 
Magalhaeno met Auranzeb personally and the Emperor was pleased to release the 
Christians of the Empire of the impost. ‘The farman of release ran thus:— 





é 1, Important conversions numbered only six in the whole Empire including two daughters of 
family, one paras of Jahangir’s court and Mugqarib Khan. Payne—op. cit. P- 


ae op. cit, pp. 274-3. The two nephews of Jahangir converted in 1610 were reconverted soon 


2. Storia de Mogor. ' 3.49 ref chase of children by the 
Ranier tan tite eta Annual Letter of 1648-49 refers to purchase of cl 


a i y tne Th + cali ie 
i ee etaley Zul Qamain’s life are exhaustive, c.g. Tuzuls Amal-i-Salih, Terry, yee 


4. Smith o% cit, p. 206. 


5. Article read by Dr. HL, i 
named a larg: number of prcfeslanad Cha 


6. Maclasan op. cit, p, 123, 


He 
in at the Royal Asiatic Society, Calcutta, May 6, 1940. 
Christian physicians. 
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«Non-maslims belonging to the religious orders could ont 

a oy were known to Ls ts , and the exemption of the aa a a peti 
an of poverty). One ‘arwanah of Aurangzeb dated 1693 ene ke 

fy Bahadur Shah in 1707 repeated that the Fathers were exempted from Jee a 

Oy oni that they were ‘Pagirs’, Parrukh Siyar in 1718 and Muhammad Shah 

in 1726 granted exemption on similar grounds(, s 


Individual Moghal Emperors in relation to 
Christians; 


Akbar treated the Christians more or less 


nerously. He liked their intellect. He not only granted the; issi i 
areies and to make conversions, he went so far m4 to adopt the ant of Cee 
Yaqub of Allepo also known as Mirza Sekandar. ‘This boy was adopted by Akbar on 
condition that he would not be converted{3). ‘This hoy. Dhul Qarnain, was trained 
up in the harem and had free access into the harem(), When Jahangir came to the 
throne, he asked the boy to be converted, but on his reftsal he had Dhul Qarnain 
forcibly cirenmeised and forced him to read the Salemals). But still he persisted in 
his faith. As has already been mentioned, J was in his employ es the medical 
superintendent of the harem and a family of slaves was in the employ of his mother, 
Though Akbar was sympathetic, some of his officials were bitterly against them, 
Quliz Khan Governor of Lahore fixed a day in 1604 for the ‘little seizure of all 
children and wives of all Christians. 


consistently, courteously and 








Jahangir was a lover of paintings, he was frank and jovial. ‘The Christians 
took advantage of his frankness and simplicity. They were suspected to have taken 
some part in the rebellion of Salim against Akbare), He paid them money to build 
aChurch at Lahore. The Jesuits put too much aa on Jahangir and some 
Christians in their joy in anticipation wrote that Jahangir became a Christian in 1967. 
Austin and Bordeaux said that Shah Jahan had poisoned Jahangir because he was 
afraid that his father would become a Christian'?), On the whole he was kind to 
Christians if not to Christianity. He paid five to seven rupees per day for mainten- 
ice ab Agra to each christian and occasional grants were given for their festivities. 
At Lehore he once wanted to know the number of the Christians in the city as he 
was intending to make charity in cash’! But Jahangir hecame very much angry 
With Portuguese because they detained a cargo ship from Meeca and withdrew all state 
Kelp from them, and stoppel the building of Church ab Lahore for which he had 
already granted lands(®). ‘The story of the conversion of the two sons of Daniyal and 
their reconversion hos already bean referred to. 














.. Shah Jahan was an orthodox Muslim and he had no sympathy, neither any 
Positive dislike for either the Christians or Portuguese. He rat ee Baa Se 
oflands by Christians at Lahore which was resold by Oliveira(l®). After 


1 Ibid p. 124, 

} J.P. HS, 1916, pp. 30-36. on 

+ Maclagan, op. cit. p. 172, Yaqub had anolber son nained Si . c 
) Op. cit. p. 172, Yagub had an i Rue Amer k 

Some say Dhul Qarnain was Akbar’s son, Akbar had: Christian wile, but it 1s not 








4, 
diets 
finitely howy many children she bore. 
5. Payne, Jahangir and the Jesuits, pp. 15-23. 

in-i-lahi, p, 34. 

st P.H.S. 1914. nee 276, 
3 {ter to Archibishop of Canterbury, 1616. Foster's Rot, Pe 
* TSlamic Culture, Vol. IV p, 306-08. ; 


OJ. A. 8. B. XXr, 1995, p. $8. 
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: istians. slosed their Church 

sinlly persecuted the Christians. He ¢ renes at Agra 
Po ih Pred Christians were brougyt from the Hugli to the ean an 
Paton) said, “the handsome woman became inmates of the serglio, those more of 
Bering’ : peauty were distributed amongst Omras ;(2) little children 


age, or of inferior sea ty ae 5 
Bee aroamsicion and were made pages; many became Muslims.” "Those that 
Peal sternly and refused conversion were “consigned to hell (prison) to pray to Allah 


; ‘ » The attitude of the common people was yer : 
elivery of their soul. | mon rary lint 
ny oe es pelted in the street, jeered at services and sometimes social 
an was raised agasnst converts. Asaf han was probably the only noblemen who 
was more or less sympathetic towards Christians. 


ae i recor’ e instances of official i 

‘To summarise, there are on record three instar ‘ Persecution of 
Christians in Tndia :—(1) by Quliz Khan at Lahore in 1604, (2) by Jahangir in 1614 
following seizure of cargo ship from Mecca, (3) by Shah Jahan in 1638 following the 


Hugli trouble. 


Saha Jahan’s persecution of the Christians and Jesuits was to some extent 
mitigated by the friendly sympathies of his son, Dara Shukoh. He attended their 
parties and used to make friendly visits to them as Jahangir did(3), ‘The liberal 
attitude of Dara once more lit up the lost hope of the Christians and they expected 
his conversion was only a matter of days. Manucci says that Dara died all but 
Ghristian. According to him, Dara died praying for the safety of his soul. 
“Muhammad has taken my life, oh, the son of God, Grant me my life,”(4) 


Aurangzeb’s relation with the Christian is more mysterious than not. 
Aurangzeb, the persecutor of the Shias, and of the Hindus, was not as hard on the 
Ohristians. Soon after his accession he wished Father Busi to accompany him to 
Kashmir(). In 1671 A.D. he confirmed the grant of a place of worship granted by 
Jahangir(6), He asked for a Persian Translation of the gospel but it is nob known 
whether he read it or not(7). Campbell says that he had a discussion with Aurangzeb 
and that he cited a copy of the Bible as his authority, Aurangzeb treated it with 
respect and kissed it. During the reign of Aurangzeb, there was hardly any official 
interference with the Christian worship. When Jeziah was imposed on the non- 
Muslims, Chiristians were nob exempted. But on representation of Megalhaeno, it 
was reimtted as has already been mentioned. But except three noblemen, Amanat 
Khan, governor of Lahore, Shaiysta Khan and Wazir Jafar (son-in-law of Asaf Khan), 
almost all the governors were inimically disposed towards the Christians. Qadis 
particularly took the que from Aurangzeb and seized the slightest opportunity 
to make searches, to impose fines, to send them to jail and if not do any thing atleast 
to insult them‘$), 


Position of the Christians in the period of later Mughals no longer depended on 
the grace of the Government, but on their own capacity. They no longer needed 
patronage of the officers of the central government but they strengthened their 

pie 





1. Storia De Mogor, III, p. 179. 
anes ned oe had a Portuguese wife. It is not known if she was a part of the Benge 
3. Badshanamah, Lahori, E. & D, VII pp. 42-43. 


ite ie ed Mara Mi-Kushad, Tbn Allah mara jan mi-takshad.” Quoted by Qe 


5. Storia de mogor IT, p. 154. 

J.P. HLS. Vv. 1916 p. 24, 

Annual report, 1670-78, 

Thdian Antiqnray XXXV 1906, pp. 205-6. 
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ition sometimes by bribe, and often by tact, 
Mrrangzeb, the Christians gathered ee en 


: Within 50 Years of the death of 
weston and ultimately to supplant the Mughal su 


ough to consolidate their positical 
i i 
‘premacy by Christian supremacy. 


WHEN WAS AKBAR’S TOMB BEGUN: 


BY 


Dr, Nandalal Chatterji, Lucknow. 
Akbar’s tomb at Akra is a unique monumeut of its 
totally unlike any ee’ either before or since. Tt has no 
Muslim country. Its importance in the history of Indian Batra 
rent from the fact that if had not been incomplete, nant pie ee ve re appa- 
been roofed with a central dome or canopy, it would have ranked tae ti ay ee 
among Indian monuments of this class. Hyen as itis, this building pe = 
truely alan a is a weet burial place of a creat nation-builder ania 
who was an Indian of Indians, and we dreamt of a united Tada : 
Musalmans. ndia of Hindus and 


kind in India, and is 
parallel even in any other 


Historians of Indian architecturo are not unanimous on ti i 
the construction of the tomb was begun. The usual te eet wa bee 
Akbar himself. Authorities like BE. W. Smith, Fergusson, Keene, and Havel Me 
supported this view. ‘The principal argument in support of this view in the testimony 
of two Enropean trayellors, William Finch, and William Hawkins, $ 


Kinch who visited the tomb in 1611 has left an interesting description of it. 
We learn from his account, firstly, that the construction had been started ten years 
paior to his visit, for he says, “King Acabar’s Sepulchre is 8c. distant from Agra in 
the way to Lahore, nothing neere finished as yet after tenne yeares worke ”, secondly, 
that only one of the gates had heen ready at the time of his visit ; thirdly, as he says, 
“The Tomb was not finished at my departure, but lay in manner of a coffin, covered 
with a white sheet, interwrought with gold and flowers;” and, lastly, again in Finch’s 
own words “..,... it is to be inarched oyer with the most curious white and speckled 
marble, and to be seelod over within, with pure sheet-gold richly inwrought”. From 
this it appears therefore that the mausoleum had been begun in Akbar’s lifetime, 
though it was still under construction in Jahangir’s reign, 


Hawkins, who visited the mousoleoum in the same year, writes: “The 
Sepulchre may be counted one of the rarest monuments of the world. Tt hath beene 
this foureteene years a building, and it is thonght it will not be finished there seaven 
yeares more, in ending gates and walls, and other needful things, for the beautifying 
at setting of it forth.” This statement partly corroborates the view that the con- 
ttnction had been started in Akbar's reign itself. 


There is another view taken by Dr. Fuehrer who believed that Akbar's tom 

ae Teally the work of his son, Tabadte That the building was both begun ue 

pleted qy Jahangir can be learut from the latters, well-known autobiograp ae fe 

eas has thus described his visit to his father’s tomb in the third year of Ins 
OMe 


“When I was dignified with the good fortune of making this pilgrimage, T saw 


the buildin ! id not come up to my idea 
; ding that had heen erected in the cemetary. It did not come up : 
of what it onght to he, a vee would he approved which the way-farers of the world 
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ws ich was not in the inhabited world. Tnasm 
shoo point to as one the Tike OF NT ilding the affair of ‘the ill-started' Khaw 
as at the time of sare or Lahore, ant the architects had built it after a design of their 
took place, T start tain expenditure was made, unti) a large stm was expended and 
own. At last a ‘aa be a years. I now ordered that, expert architects. should 
oy ee Senta in agreement with men of experionce, In several places, on 
ola 2) aaa 


settled plan.” 


and shows atin oo fhe Sonataedtta as 

i i Shusru, i. @., after Akbar's death ; secondly, that the 
started during i Te ths Sorat, and lastly, another design was prepared in 
Lani ‘With his desire. If Akbar had started the tomb himself, Jahangir would 
rn tio eis fact, and as he had no reason to write an utter falsehood, 
surely have re ted as correct. The story of the European travellers is 
Orem aie inet gossip, jotted down probably in their old age when their 
oe cee anal oblitarated. Besides, the very fact that the two travellers have 
De eaesnt version regarding the commencement of _the construction, although 
hey visited the tomb had been started by Akbar himself. 


Jahangir’s statement is clear, 


‘There is an inscription on the South Gateway, which rear ee - Tn the 
seventh year of the August accession of Jahangir, soutesponding > f 7 hae hela, 
seven years of work attained completion.” This shows beyond al at lity 0 aie 
that the work had been begun in the first year of Jahangir's reign, and was comp et 
in the seventh year after seven years of construction. It is strange how the mere bi 
of the word “conplefed” in the inscription has misled scholars like Fs Smit 
Fergusson, Havell and others into believing that Jahangir did not begin it! 


ANGLO-DUTCH RBLATIONS, 1618-1621 
BY 


R. M. Bharucha, B. A., Indian Historical Research Insaitute, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 


In 1618 there were in all five English factories in the dominions of the ee 
Mogul: Agra, Ahmadabad, Burhanpur, Broch and Surat. At the first of tee en 
Francis Fettiplace and Robert Hughes were busy procuring materials ike at 
carpets ete. for dispatch to England. The factory in Ahmedabad was under : 
charge of John Browne, the poet-politician, who wrote poetry wien Li 
found time from bnsiness. “Even in his business correspondence Browne efit s 
a rather affected style "(1). At Burhanpur,a factory had been opened by Mihe 3 
Bangham in 1616, but at this time it was about to be closed down, Lee, a 
trade had largely fallen off, owing to the conclusion of peace with the Deccan ah ‘ 
followed by the departure of Shah Jahan from that place. Surat, the oldest and = 
most important Unglish settlement, was then under the supervision of te 
Kerridge, who was ably assisted by Thomas Rastell and Giles James. All. 4; he 8 
factories in India were to act in subordination to the Surat factors except Biro a 
Roo, His Majesty’s ambassador who had recently been invested with supreme P? tion 
even 1n coomercial matters. This arrangement had very much roused the indigna 
of Kerridge and his fellow factors, ef : 


3 of the 


The development of Dutch commerce, at this time, in the dominion Broeckes 
rr 


Mogul, was not at all to the liking of the English in India, Pieter van den 


Be a ees 
1. Foster, The English Faccones in (India, 1618-21, Incud., p. V. 
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tablished a factory at Surat in 1616. When in the follow id hi 
igs ie visit, he met wit rape 3 his two ships were ana peer Pegs 
: com gills, van Rayesteyn, wt 0 had sneceeded Van den Broecke at Surat, arrivi : 
Piefoar’ in January, 1618, succeeded in procuring for his people several important 
W vileges from the Prince. Sir Thomas Roe in his letter from ibaa ts th 
p ali had written that the “Fle minge” had established themselves at § 4 
bad a ceeded in obtaining a farman upon as good terms as themselves, Sir Thomas 
Roo tried his best to stop the Hollanders grom planting themselves firmly at Surat, but 
ipwas ofnoavail. The Dutch had used the same means as the English in revailing 


over the Indians, viz, fear(l), In his ic to the Directors at A 


i msterdam, Rayesteyn 
cava they were well treated and obtained a farman from the Pri i y 
SP raol privileges, though not all for which they had apie granting them a 


From a letter written by an English Nathaniel Halstead at Bu: 
Bangham ab Agra, dated 7th August, 1518, it is clear that a ciae ee 
goneto Agra.‘ The Dutch from Agra were expected here before this (2) but on this 
no further detail is available. 


No supplies could reach the Dutch Factory at Surat during 1619, owing to 
troubles in the Far Bast. In a letter from thomas Kerridge and Thomas Rastell, to the 
President at Bantam, February 15, 1619, they write that they are sorry to hearof the 
insolence of the Dntch. We learn that the Hollanders are yery much discouraged for 
want of supplies and since the day Vandarbrooke lost his ship at surat no other 
ship of their nation had touched the port, though they expected one daily. The 
English on the other hand were hoping that no dutch ship should come there so 
that the Hollanders would find themselves in ever increasing difficulties.(3) Again 
the English are extremely distrustful of the Dutch; they cannot envisage the keen 
compition from the Hollanders, and determaine to hinder them by their “elder 
experience”. The Duch at Surat were very quiet at this time, it was probably 
ue to their wanting conditions, for no supply ship had come, although they were 
expecting it daily. Perhaps the dutch had jailed to put in an appearance because 
of the English fleet anchored at Surat, or otherwise they were uniting their forces 
for the defence of Bantam. If the former reason had desist the Dutch from 
approaching, then non the withdrawl of the English ships, they would at once come 
to the rescue with supplies. ‘The English have found to their cast that the Dutch 
ire ever intruding in all parts and places of their trace and commerce. Although, 
this cannot he avoided, still the English are determined to use their nature experience 
to put the Hollanders ont of business. TTowever, wo learn from a letter by Thomas 

erridge, ete. at Surat to the factors at Ahmedabad, that the Hollanders were 
thle to obtain a certain amount of money by the sales of brass guns, which they 
liad saved from the wreck of the Middle burg, to the local authorities. ‘They 
Poeeeded to invest this, for the hopes of the supplyship were diminishing daily. 


Th March, 1620, news reached India that an agreement has heen reached 
Pebwveen the two irene as The enndlnenntte peace gave | ; 
ne ee intermission and with it the opportunity of ae i ot 
Sak a the autumn of 1620, Pieter van den Broecke ap tae 

typ, aud made that place his head quarters, with the title o' en a es 
Ah 1a, Persia and India.” He then proceeded to set on foot other factori 

d, Broach add Cambay (1) 
Tid, p. 15, 
Ibid, p. 38, 
Ibid, p. 65, 
Tidy p, 92.95, 
Ibid, p. 200, 
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| e hear of a Dutch caravan being at Mandu on ; 
tn ui - Les letter from Mansalipatam speaks about the oe uy 
down a is at a little distance from Mandu. The Dutch who were travallin, 
which ie Fish escaped from this pillage, because they had stayed behind Ber 
with aon of there camel drivers.(!) In the following month Wouter Hentey, 
ore Dabatimen arrived ab Agra, Where he was presented hy Asaf Khan to 


the Emperor and graciously received, 


hmadabad, we have reference in James Bickford’s letter fr 

wees e ike settient and Council ab Sree, herein he speaks of the te 
visits paid by Walter Heuten to that city “in a a a ty me, : and when there: 
they were treated most hospitably by the English. ley were even suppl ed with 
wwder and masket and a sum of Rs. 1000/-.. But all this the Hollanders never 
repayed(2). Another visit — paid i Phd ee bape 
i elings of avery different nature. Sa an prevented a Dute 
Be is Lele Sarthe), till dumhient redress was obtained from the Bnglish, 
Safi Khan had made a claim 23,000 larrees on the English, and pending satisfaction 
of that claim they were not allowed to leave Sarkhej. The Hollanders who were 
fully ready to depart from that town, their goods laden and everything else for 
their journey provided for, naturally rebelled against Safi Khan’s orders. Safi Khan 
had evidently made the nistake of putting down the Dutch and the English as 
belonging to the same nation. He would listen to no arguments from the Dutch, 
that they were a nation different from the English and that they should not be 
held responsible for what the latter did. To Safi Khan they “were all one.” At 
first much reluctance was showed by the Hnglish to acquit their rivals of any 
responsibility in the mather; though, they complied after a while and the Dutch 
goods were ange ee ‘eae ar to go es Lie - rat ae — 

vince, him that they belonged to two different nations anc at the ic) 
no hand in the present mischief. Safi Khan at last convinced, allowed the Dutch 
to pass. Thus ‘Seana the Hollanders with their goods proceeded to Surat. But 
the language used by the factors in their letters reporting this dispute, clearly 
elucidate that distrust and jealousy had taken the place of former cordial 
relations. The English suspect the Dutch of treachery in trade relations and advise 
the other factors to be careful in their transactions with them. They associate the 
Dutch with underhand means to oust the English from trade rivalry. The Dutch 
a ey and by all cunning practices try to “demnify” the yee a 

ollanders are also kind and complimentary, but if the occasion provided itse! 
would not hesitate to ent the aa underneath the English. at then the same 
might be said of the latter, for they were always eager to do the Hollanders in the eye. 
When the Dutch gave out their intention of quitting Ahmadabad and proceeding {0 
Surat, the English at once suspected them of harbouring same mischief. You eae 
the Dutch are politique and divellishly subtle, this plott suspitious and Pak ier é 
us” (3), ‘The English are afraid that having done them mischief in the South, 
will now do the same at Surat, and convinced that the Dutch will never do them 8} 
sp tiey resolve to doubly guard their interests here. When Safi Khan seh ; 
i ¢ Hollanders goods at Sarkhej for the mischief done by the English, and Wi me 
ormer begged of the English to acquit them from the suspicion of bene mito 
Hanlon, the latter showed considerable reluctance to do so. ‘'hereupon the ain 
c icf lapsed into a bitter invective against the English, upbraiding them of retu ae 
evil for good. “The Dutch Chief here was somewhat moved and out of the eee 
in their inbred condition cast all in teeth with courtesies they had done our Pres! ; 
ote. in Surratt in tyme of there freedom and your trouble, keeping you an their how 


and giveings you A F bhy any for 
SO nae meate and drincks when you were not permitted to DIY z 


Sl ee se 


, Bid, p. 243, ; 
z 2. . 
3. Ibid, p. 348, i ie ere 
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go long as the Dutch were ill of funds ang home su 
os i rr ort, 
qs their competition in trade was of a negligible quantity tha oe long 
both nations were on excellent terms, 3 ants of 


: but gradually a 
pecame strong their factors more conversant with the wana oe ee 
treasury getting more funds, the relation between the two became more Ba 


d, till in 1621, we find th i 
more estrange®, ¢ ; Lao! 1em Watching one another wi 
increasing suspicion and ill-will, an attitude which had at this roves 
, standard one between the two nations throught the entire Hast, : 


The Anglo Dutch rivalry in the Far Kast, at this time, is intimatel 
connected with the affairs of these two nations in Tndiae The Oe 
between the two started with the Dutch claim of exclusive trade with 
Moluccas and the Bomdas. The English resented this claim and were deter- 
mined once and for all, to end this Dutch hegemony, if need be even with 
force. A fleet was sent under Dale and Jourdain in the early spring of 1618 
but ill-Inck dogged their foot-steps and generally they had the worst in 
encounters with the Dutch. 


In March, 1620, the united fleet of Pring and John Bickley, the latter 
had brought the reinforcement of three ships from Surat, sailed for Bantam, 
determined once more to try their fortunes against their more enterprising 
antagonists. However on their way, they received the news that an arrange- 
ment had been bronght about between the two companies at home. Few 
days later they met near Bentam, as friends and not as enemies. Hence for- 
ward it was decided to take joint action after mutual consultation. But all 
this was hollow pretence. ‘The bitter rancour between both the nations was 
smouldering underneath, even from that moment of promised unison and it 
took no great time to emerge to the surface. Only two measures emanting 
from the joint deliberation are of any importance to us. One is the blockade 
ofthe Portuguese possessions on the Malbar coast, by the Joint Anglo-Dutch 
fleet under Dedell as the Admiral, and Fitzherbert as the Vice-Admiral!?), 
The other is the permission granted to the English fora share of Pulicat 
trade, the Dutch establishment on the Coromandal coast. Hence an agree- 
Ment was drawn up between the two for regulating the joint trade at 
Pulicat2) However, all this was merely on paper. the real feelings of the 
two nations were entirely different. The growing bitterness between the 
two could be measured by the orders of the Dutch Governor-General given 
‘ohis subordinate at Masulipatam. Herein he warns his subordinate nO 
trust the English in the least. He also advises to discontinue the ee 
of buying cloth jointly with the English, but this isto be done pape 4 
ne cognizant of it. Again the English should be made to ay oe 

tater cat inside the Fort. ‘They should also be APU, Tie way we 
shall ac eeeaene os the fort ae nertiony ua and they on the other 
rat en the necessity of running after the English, 

have to come to us 3). 





lL. F 4 
0.8,), teat the consultation by the united Couneil of Defence at Batavia, 


a See the “English Factories in India” 1618-21, by William Foster, P: 
3 ids pp, 253-54, 
* Ibid, p, 299, 


October (N.S.—September 26 
275-277. 
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RAJA TODAR MAL’S SONS 
BY 

Mr. Jangir Singh, Benares. 


lthough the sources of knowledge about the sons of Raja T 

. Akbar, are very limited, yet we SP Pern 
satisfy the curiosity of those who would like t 
f them rose to distinction. 0 


' barnama speaks of Dharn"), ‘Gaurdahan’?) (evi d 
Dead Das3) as the sons of Raja Todar Mal. ‘Zameen 
sed by Sesha Krishna, speaks of Govardhandhari as 
It appears that Govardhandhari was shortened 
which must have been lovingly changed into Dharn by his 
last form became more popular than the other two. Some 
nto the mistake of regarding Dharu and Govardhan. 
dhari as two different individuals. The author of the ‘ Khattriya Itihas'!) 
even guesses that the latter was the elder of the two. Govardhandhari or 
Dharu appears, no doubt, to be the eldest son of the Raja, but these two 
names belonged to one and the same individual. The Index Volume!) of 
Beveridge’s Akbarnama published in 1939, rightly states that the Akbarnama 
mentions only two sons; one Dhari®), and the other Kalyan. 


parents, and this 


Dharu hag been first!?) mentioned in the Akbarnama as having been 
depuated to carry from Gujarat both the news of the victory of Dolqa gained 
on Jane 6, 1577, against Mirza Muzaffar Hussain and Mihr Ali, and the choice 
elephants to the court. He appears to have fought side by side with his 
father at the said battle, and the nature of the task entrusted to him after 
the victory wag obtained indicates, firstly, that he deserved some reward for 
his bravery, and secondly, that he was in this manner given a chance to get 
the same and gratify his ambition. How he was recompensed, it is difficult 
tosay. The next time when we come across him, we find him being sent 
by his father, in accordance with Akbar’s order in the 28th regnal year oF 
the special mission of chastising’S) Arab Bahadur, who, having been defeated 
by the Khan Azim between Tirhut and Champaran in Bihar, had advanced 
towards Jannpore. Govardhan drove the rebel into the hill country. tis 
difficult to say whether Dharn had already been posted at Jaunpore oF he 
was sent from the Court at Agra. A passage in the Akbarnamal”) refers to 
Shamsher Khan’s coming from Bihar to Benares in the 24th regnal year 10 
order to get Raja Todar Mal’s soldiers from that place and then employ the 
same against the Bihar rebels. The Raja was then at the capital, 80 A 
is quite probable that his son should have been stationed temporarily & 





Poe translation), Vol. iii, pp. 294, $76, 929 and 930. 
ae 812, 1200 and 1249. 
ttriya Ttihas (in Hindi) by B. Balkrishna Pr I 
5 Page “cere i) by B. Balkrishna Prasad, 140-141. 
a ae . - Starma re in his list of the Hindu Mansabdars of Alba 
7. Aktarama (Beveridge), iii, 294, 
- Ibid, pp. 603-606, 
9. Ibid. 421, 
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or posted permanently at Jaun 5 

pd how the Raja’s men came to be at Benares, Mae ilioult to 
that it was from Jaunporel!) that he went to Court after hic ene BOW 
From the 28th regnal year onward, however. er his father’s death, 
yemained posted at Jaunpore for several years, We appears to have 
happened another incidentl?), which leaves no Téort ae years after this 
the imperial officer in charge of Jaunpore. After Wazir meee ees 
the 32nd regnal year, Shahbaz, while returning from Bas Khan’s death in 
subordinates to Salih, who was Wazir Khan's son meine pee 
about the beginnig of the dsrd year to pay hig respects t imself proceeded 
prain soon began to engender rebellious plans and ie ee Court. Salih’s 
opportunities of revolt. Having come-to knw gat ve egan to look for 
pecogsary instructions to Mir Murad, who had been sent ne seer tased 
Amirs of Bibar and Bengal. Accordingty Sentag Sazawal’’ of the 


5 . the |; ; 

Wazir Khan's soldier, who were willing to verre every one of 

vinces (Bihar and Bengal), and arranged to take the otbawalone cat alin 
Sali 


to Court. The excuses pnt forward by illi sali 
for Mir Murad knew his business vel, one ne a Conor 
by means of cajolery, bribery and other tricks, spread Fr ae theron 
officers, and when he reached Jaunpore he succeeded indecstviscaiet we 
According to the Sazawal’s instructions, the Raja’s son omabukat ce 
some one with Salih in order to keep an eye over hig bab ee 
plea at precaution and allowed the suspect to eee o 
west without any escort. Having collected many ishi 
em = pee way, ane may near Fathpur Hagges oe toe 
Mir, who, having foresta ed his evil design, managed to take shelter i 
fort near by. Besides besieging the fort, the r ber ee 
He Resa vanrbood and indulging in ingondisciene "uate 
orate pur erpp dere of the countryside heard of this comuronion ae 
atten ae r he first of all to come was Allah Baksh Mural, and he 
eee 00 contingent. _ This man had been sent from Jaunpore by 
J8 Govardhandhari Tandan. Salih was soon bound and taken to Court. 


penares 
understa' 


of his eae Pring, Dharao’s promptitude in realing the consequences 
beyond Boake et : rectifying the sume, the aforementioned incident proves 
Bison. No ues the Raja's son was at this time the fief-holder of 
ne had ae wonder then, if during his tenure of ofhce here, he should 
at Benares ein to preside over a festive function said to have been held 
anekrit dra onour of Vishweshwar and witness the performance of the 
Ritina ee ane 3), which had been composed by Sesha 
the following Stow ronage. In the beginning of the said drama occurs 


Terismemaierer, sfdtsx falas Tae | 
AUT Fer Ges a freny ah , warsherferate aetna tr 


this ote name Raja Todar Mal’s son has already been introduced before 
‘irate ® Govardhandhari, ‘the renowned of the empire’ ( 
wy). In this Sloka, besides giving the name of his sub-caste and 
1. Bia, 876, er 


2 Ak 
: bamama (Beveridge), iii, 813-814, 


J. Regge 
Sgeling’s I. O, Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., part v to vi, p. 1591 a & by NS, Now 4175, 
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s that Giridhari (same as Govardhandhar) 
his father’s ca ee _ the druma and acted as the ‘Gein ae 
presided over =i Relebrovke also seems to interpret the Sloka in this Selse, 
preceptor. Peaakari to stand for Govardhandhari. Ana this is all the 
for he takes ause evidently Govardhandhari could not fit in metrically 
more probable | icant had therefore to be used by the composer of the 
and the synonym a hand an altogether different interpretation has been 
drama, On the ot Ded that Govardhandhari had a Guru named Giridhani, 
given, and it 18 p on of Vallabhacharya, the founder of the Gokulastha 
who was the gran imhed in the early part of the sixteenth century, tig 
BP Fito accept this interpretation solely upon the basis of the 
rather di 


aforementioned Sloka. 


3 in Jaunpur. Towards the clear of this year, 
In 1589 eee “He ve § Jaunpur for good, and had an 
his Page ae the emperor about the middle(3) of 1590, when he presented 
ee bi ra and was suitably rewarded. In the same year, Mirza 
his father's servan a Khankhanan was appointed Subadar*) of Multan and 
a iurthe Sind compaign against Mirza Jani Beg the Tarkhap. 
deputed tie ab ri who had by now earned the tittles\5) of * Bahadur’ and 
Raja aaah a ‘Khankhanan with his contingent. Dharu did good 
Khan 3; ers nlayed courage in several engagemeuts with the enemy, till 
Pi ote tatelly eemnaen in the forehead with a dapat. ae 
Migr, sxc 1 Fazl\®), “he played away the coin of life”. ‘Thus 
aul he die fighting ierely like a true warrior in the early?) part 
of 1592 A.D. 


It is said($) that this promising young man, whose one ae 
thus cut short by the cruel hands of death, used to shoe his ey Bie 
golden shoes. His name appearsin the list of the commant it dapat 
hundred, as given by Abul Faz]. His monthly salary! ‘emo de 
than eight thousand rupees, and he was entitled to maintain sixty 
horses, twenty elephants and forty-six beasts of burden. 


, ken 

Kalyan Das(!), the second son of Raja Todar Mal bas also been spol 

of as Raja Kalyon(!!), Raja Kalyan Singh and Raja Kaly ap fusion has 
several other men of the period also bore the name ‘ Kalyan 15) of Patr Das 
often resulted over his identification. or instance, the son ve seats The 
(Tripurari or Tipr Das) Kaja Bikramajit was also named “a is impri- 
tongue of this worthless fellow had to be cut out and he had a) bee | 
soned by emperial orders for keeping in his house a* Luli’ (maimed! — 





Akbarnama (Beveridge), iii, 861-862. 

Tbid, 876, 
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ge parents he had murdered and buried. ‘There was another(! 

cn Bhim’s bporiaen) on Josette who was exalted with foie of ie 
and the ee brights on tan Pet orin Raja Kalyan was the 
‘samindar LG: 0 » 00 the frontier 9 jarat. : 

anos, there was the famous Rai) Kalyan Mal (father ‘of Rat Singh ees 
had made an addition in Akbar’s harem in the 15th Wahi year. One of the 
gong of Raja Man Singh was also named Kalyan), Raja Todar Mal’s con 
however, should not be confused with ony of his namesakes, : 


Professor 5. R. Sharma of Lahore hag confid 
Kalyan Singh has been wrongly described in th 


Memoirs I, 402) as a son of Raja Todar Mal.” 
his statement are : 


ently asserted(5) that * Raja 
e Tuzak (Persian Text, 199, 
His arguments in support of 


(1) The “ Maasir-ul-umara does not mention any such son of Todar 
Mal, nor any son who rose to distinction.” 

(2) At one place, Nathan, in his Baharistan-i-Ghaibi, mentions 
Kalyan Singh as the son of Raja Man Singh, and that from the context there, 
it seems that Kalyan singh was following his father to the Court. 


(3) Man Singh had a son named Kalyan Singh, 


The learned Professor is surprised to find Sir Jadu Nath (J.B.0.R.S. 
VII, 53) follow Tuzuk without even mentioning the diifference between 
Baharistan and the Tuzuk in this connection. Itis unfortunate that the said 


Professor did not even suspect that Sir Jadu Nath stands on a firmer ground 
than he does. 


If the Maasir does not mention any son of Todar Mal, it does not 
establish that he had none. The Akbarnawal), a much better and con- 


‘emporary authority, not only mentions but algo relates the exploits of two 
of the Raja’s sons. 


As to his second point, he seems to forget this Nathan, on which he 
solely depends, on f. 4-b.1.2, and also in Chapter X of his AGM AS 
Ghaibi?), calls Raja Kalyan a son of Todar Mal (Hs) op MY yh hohe » 
It should also be noted that at the only place) where tte Preah ec 
spoken of as the son of Raja Man Singh, the prefix Raja ace baa here 
Kalyan Singh’, In probability, the son of Raja Man Singh he ra us 
for he may not have got the tittle of ‘Raja’ in his father's Re na a she 
Man Singh did not so long as Bhagwan Das was living. a ee aa 
text also confirms this view, the learned Professor, alluded : eee iS 
'o be right so far as this part of his statement is eqnantnat ewes 
absolutely no reason to conclude that wherever the name 0°°'. —__—— 


Ibid, 325, 

Ibid, 427, 

Tabagat-i-Akbari (De), ii, 362. 

Ain-i-Akbari (Bloch.), i, 486, 1st edn. 

Joumal of Ina. History, xi, 1923, pp. 339 & 340. 
Akbarnama (Bey.), ii, pp. 812, 1200, 1249. 
Borah’s Baharistan-i:Ghaybi, note 1 on pp. 793-794 
Thid, Vol, i, p, 10. 
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r ja Todar Mal has b 
‘ tbe meant. ‘The son of Raja ] eeD spoken 
ig ae time as Raja Kalyan, or Raja Kalyan Singh or even Raja 


. over, we know that the legitimate heir(!) of Man gj 
vi Soe fe dteth was Bhao Singh, the other living heir being Mae 
ve ad i n of Jagat Singh, who predeceased Man Singh. It is not unlikely 
Sing : SO. that Kalyan Singh, the least known of Raja Man Singh’s nine 
ign lave died like some of his other brothers in his father’s life-time, 
hae this seems to be almost certain, because otherwise the son of Jagat 
Singh (Kalyan’s brother) could not have been spoken of as the next living 
h ir after Bhao Singh. As to Todar Mals’s son Raja Kalyan, we know thy 
He iwia living even long after Raja Man Singh's death, which took place jy 


1028 Hijri (1614 A. D.). 


Further, the identity of ae Kalyan os thegan of Raja Tecan Bil is 

t y reading the account of His career in the Tuzuk 

ace Ge aonetned in the Akbarnama. The latter () tells us that 

‘: Kalyan Das, the son of Raja Todar Mal, gota mansab of 1,000 zat and 

500 horse” in the forty-ninth year of Akbar's reign. The Tuzuk\?) confirms 

this ag well as his identity by telling us that in 1611 A.D., the rank of Raja 

Kalyan was increased by 500 zat and 300 horse “so as to make it up 
altogether to 1,500 personal and 800 horse. 


Abul Fazl mentions him for the first time in connection with the 
submission +) of Raja Rudra Chand (1568-1597 A.D.) of Kumaon. This Raja 
had been interviewed by Mathura Das Sahgal, the Collector of Bareilly, who 
endeayoured to induce him to accompany him to Court in order todo 
homage to Akbar. Raja Rudra Chand showed his hesitation to accept that 
Khattri’s protection, promising at the same time to go to Court if Raja Todar 


Mal took charge of him. In stead of coming in person, the latter sent his 


son Kalyan Das to reassure the Raja of Kumaon. ‘Thereupon, the latter. 


relying on Kalyan, went to Lahore and in the winter of 1588 paid his 
respects to Akbar. 


We meet him next in the forty-sixth regnal year (1601-1602 A.D,). 
“On Bahman 8”, gays Abul Fazl(5), “it came to H, M’s notice that some 
avaricious persons did not abstain from levying dues. He committed the 
charge of the empire to some well-intentioned and moderated persons. 


these, Kalyan Das was one, and the Gujarat routes were put under 
his charge. 


In the forty-ninth year of Akbar’s reign, we find his name appear 
tenth in the list of the Amirs who received promotion. The Aca Tak 
says, Kalyan Das, the son of Rajah Todar Mal gota mansab of 1 
and 500 horse, and the charge of Fort Kalinjar.” 


i et 
In the reign of Jahangir, Raja Kalyz ; Bengal, hence 

, Raja Kalyan was sent to bens he 

sent presents for the emperor, who received(7) the same oD Wednesday 
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y robably, 23rd of March. 1¢ 
Muharram (pro 5 _ March, 1611 A.D), 4 
ee the rank of Raja Kalyan was increased(!) hy 500 ate tame tae that 
go as to make it up pltagathan to 1,500 personal and 800 hones 3 Y orse, 
ofth of May, 1611, an order(?) wags issued nthe 


i which trang 

i { Orissa, to Kashmir, though i i 
fie Subahdar o é , gh the said officer did not 
the new place immediately after the receipt of the aforpmientioee 


was probably about the month of October that. on th f 
fis Khan, Raja Kalyan, being one of the “ aseful hause-bombl anes 
(Kbanzadan), was given an inereasel*) in rank of 200 personal and hors 
favoured with a standard, an ensign and a royal kettle-drum, and ate 
honoured with the governorship) of Orissa. He governed this ‘province 
from 1611 to 1617 A.D. Raja Kesho Das Maru, the lieutenant of his 
predecessors had inflicted a crushing defeat!) on Purushottam Deva, the 
roler of Khurda (on the borders of Orissa and Golconda) and had forced 
upon the latter a humiliating peace'’), which was cast to the winds at the 
earliest opportunity made available to Purnshottam Deva by the recent 
transfer of some of the imperial officers including the governor of Orissu 
Raja Kalyan emulated the feats of Kesho Das Maru and raided Khurda. He 
succeeded in devastating the territory of Purushottam Deva, and thus forcing 
him to abide by the terms that Maru had extracted from him. The result was 
that Purushottam, in addition to presenting his renowned elephant ‘Seshnag’ 
to the emperor and paying the promised tribute of three lakhs of rupees to 
the imperial exchequer, had to send his daughter to the imperial harem. 


Certain unpleasant reports) against Raja Kalyan led to his recall in 
1617 A.D. His delay in appearing at the Court gave his enemies an 
opportunity of further poisoning the emperor’s mind against him. So. 
when he sought an interview with the emperor towards the end of August, 
he and his son were placed in charge of Asai Khan, who was ordered to 
investigate the case against him. About a week after, sixteen out of the 
eighteen elephants which the Raja had brought from Orissa, were included 
in the emperor’s private elephant stud and two were presented to him, 
When one more week had passed the Raja was allowed to see the emperor, 
as Asaf Khan had reported that Raja Kalyan was innocent. On this occasion, 
the latter presented as an offering 10 muhrs and 1,000 rupees together with 
astring of pearls consisting of eighty pearls and two rubies, a bracelet with 
one ruby and two pearls, and the golden figure of a horse studded with 
Jewels. The emperor not only gave him a dress of honour and a horse but 
also appointed?) him as one of the two lieutenants (the other being Rashid 
Khan) of Mahabat Khan, who was made governor of Kabul and charged 
with the pacification of Bangash. the country of the Afghans. Kalyan’s 
Career after this is obscure. 


, ; +: > ANT han 
, A third son of Raja Todar Mal is mentioned by Ali Muhammad u 
in his Mirat-i-Ahmadi(!), We are told that Rai Gopinath, the son of Raja 
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tendencies of an undisciplined mind, ja 


deputed to restore order in the town of * Kari’ Ce)a chil . 
cial ce igs Ratt Dinter h and the sky, but where is Goa?” id, who could say, “I can see 


With his own contingent and some other nobles like Raja Sur, he 


: . e earl : ar", was a born i . 
— there via Malwa and quelled the disturbances in that part of the na unkind aroarerstepemierrases an invari a bar oe 
i re is known about bim. reme contem ority in his mind. When Bavayid w 
country. Nothing mo ate he was attracted by the life of one Khwajah Ismail ; an ae only a 
t THE RUSHANLYAHS dissudae his son from becoming the disciple of meu 


n from : 4 man who was lower in 
tus than their family, and asked him to turn f i 
ro ie the ey or guidance to the descen- 


: ra The young sceptic sai 
fully that mystic superiority was not a matter of inheritanes@) nt POH 


BY 


Dr. I. H. Qureshi, Delhi In an age which was so religion conscious, 


yet i i 
ib ig not difficult to understand the growth of Beperit iret Ties 
nature had strengthened his heresy ; for the mystics in every religion tan 
to emphasize the esoteric aspects of their faith to an extent that some times 
they lose balance and their reasoning is reduced to mere quibbling. In 
India, Where mysticism provided a haven to all questioning minds which 
had been baffled by the sight of numerous c: 


led reeds equally claiming to show 
the path of Divine favour, the tendency to explain away the a funda- 
inentals of exoteric religion was even greater. Vhe arch-heretics of the 


period were the natural product of this phenomenon. An intence convie- 
tion generally possesses a man who, without having the more profound 
wisdom of a balanced outlook, can invent clever explanations for popular 


belief or reasons for discarding it. Miyan Bayazid seems to have slid into 
this statel?), 


The Rushaniyahs gave a great deal of trouble to Akbar When he wag 
engaged in pacifying the frontier between his Indian provinces and the 
trans-Indus territories. THe was so annoyed with them, that forgetting his 
doctrine of universal, tolerance, he gave them the name of Zarikis, the follo- 
wers of Darkness.(!) This was an exact antonym ot Rushani) ahs, which means 
the followers of Light. Syed Amir Ali calls them an exact counterpart of the 
“Tiluminati” in Europe; but 1 have not been able to discover much simi- 

fi larity between the two sects beyond the fact that both of them, in common 
with all sects, considered themselves enlightened.(‘) 1t will be useful to 
study their beliefs and to find out why they were so obnoxious to Akbar, 


The Dabistan-i-Madhib, that compendium of useful knowledge regard- 
ing comparative religion under the Mughuls, gives an excellent “account of 
this cult. ‘The founders of this sect was Miyan Bayazid Ansari, who was 
born in Jalandhar in 1931 A.H. 1525 (A.C.)3) His forefathers had lived for 
generations in India and were professional soldiers.(*) His father, Abd-w'llah, 
had no liking for Bayazid’s mother and ultimately divorced her. ‘Thus his 
childhood was not happy; he retained throughout his life, unpleasant 
memories of his childhood.(5) It was probably the unkindness of his father. 
his step-mother and his half-brothers which embittered and hardened his 
attitude towards humanity ; for Bayazid developed into a curious combine 
tion of mystic fervour and ferocity. He came to believe that he had attained 
it mystic enlightenment and called himself Pir Rushna’i, Later he claimed the 

dignity of prophethood and said that he received direct inspiration 
from God.?) Miyan Bayazid inspired his followers with the idealism of 
ascetic self-denial and sacrifice which did not die for several generations 
His simple but fierce and warlike followers believed that their leader had, 
since his very adolescence, led a life of renunciation and mystic communion 
with God.) There is always a possibility of a legend growing UP around 
the person of an impostor; but Bayaz,d’s teaching and life depict the ree: 
chology of a man, sincere and earnest. though misled by the very mene 
his soul. His sensitive nature could not bear the persecution by his fam f 
and he turned his thonghts towards the pleasures of spiritual life. hae! 
; a child he had asked questions which were shrewd, but which betrayed 4 


1 1, E.G, iii "uni ii 6: ; 
i ie Parana text, ili, p. 446 ; Bada’uni, text, ii, p. 349 ; 


His main thesis was not very different from the well known mystic 
esotericism. He said to the theologians: You say that you bear witness 
to the fact that there is no god but God; but you are telling a lie in saying 
that.) How can a man who does not know God make such an assertion 
truthfully.?7) Similarly, once Maulana Dhakariya said to Bayazid, “You 
claim to Lave a knowledge of the secrets of any heart, tell me the secret of 
my heart, If you tell me truthfully, 1 will believe in you.” Bayazid 
replied, * I do possess that power, but you do not possess a heart. 1f you 
had possessed a heart, I could haye told you its secret.” When the theolo- 
gian insisted that he did possess a heart and even offered to submit to a 
surgical operation to prove his assertion, Bayazid replied that the heart was 
not that piece of mortalflesh which beat even in the bodies of goats and 
sheep: the true believer's heart, according to the Prophet of Islam, was 
sreater than the Heaven, bigger than the very throne of God and it witnes- 
sed divine glory.(6) ‘The fundamentals of Islam Bayazid explained away 
by saying that every duty prescribed therein had a double interpretation 
the legal and the spiritual. To recite the formula of faith bearing Basen 
‘o the unity of God and to speak the truth were legal aspects; the spiritua 
‘spect was to be continuously absorbed in the meditation of God — . 
guard the heart from doubt. To fast during the month of Ramadan én os 

eep oneself away from food and drink as Well as sexval ee ie 
AW; to eat little, to keep the body from indulgence in evil are 


a d 
Jemands of a spiritual life. It is a legal obligation to pay, the “et tt 














: : the 
Teer text, ii, p. 404, “ie tithes; but those treading the spiritnal rath should feed and clothe 
Dabi of Kast India Association, new series, Vol. vi, p. 296. eae ee 

Fr qoan-imadhahib, p. 247. : Thid, 

4 + A,, ii, 


sieve oF on calls him Hindustani, and B., ii, p., 349 calls him a Hindustani soldier. 


B. ii, p. 349; T. A., ii, p, 308 
D. M., pp., 248, 249,281. 
D.M, p., 247, 


Thid, 


TA, ii, p., 398+ B., ii, py 3495 D.M., pp.» 247; 248: 
is has a reference to ie Muslim formula of faith. 

D.M,, p., 248. 
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rving and help the helpless. Lhe law demands tha 

ae pair Pincrambolate the House built by Abraham, | that the 
they should adstain from evil, from sin and from strife; those who ta 
spiritual circumambulate the house of the Friend, namely, the hears, ae 
fight their evil selves and serve God as the angels do,(!) y 


Upto this point there is hardly anything original in Miyan Bayazid’s 
teachings. Hven the theologians are not impervious toa higher interpreta. 
tion of the law; they, also, are not content to follow the letter; they, algo 
want the believer to be impregnated with the spirit of the Faith, Miyan 
Bayazid was, however, original in giving his own names to the various 
stages in the spiritual growth of a man; though here, also, he Was borro- 
wing the fundamental idea from Muslim mystics who judge a man’s 
attainments by his achievement of nearness to and absorption in the 
Godhood. The stages defined by Miyan Bayazid are the following:~ 


Shariat—following the law; 
Tariqat—following the mystic path; 


Haqiqat—literally, the Reality, but defined as being continuously 
absorbed in remembering God, having faith in the guidance received by 
the seeker’s soul, removing the veil of the non-divine from the heart and 
to fix the sight on the beauty of the Friend; 


Marifat-literally knowing, but defined as seeing the self of God with 
the eyes of the heart, the rational perception of His existence in every 
place and in every direction, and to abstain from injuring any -creature of 
God; Qurbat-literally, nearness, but defined as knowing God, hearing the 
sound of His Glorification and understanding it;(2) 


__ Waslat-literally, union, but defined as the renunciation of one's 
existence or ego, the performance of every action in the presence of the 
Creator, giving up all unnecessary actions and utilizing intelligence for the 
purpose of union with God; ‘Tawhid—literally, wuity or oneness, is defined 
as the complete annihilation of one’s self in the absolute God and thus 
gaining absolute eternity, being united with the One God, and avoiding evil) 
Sakunat—literally, peace or abiding, is defined as the achievement of 
complete peace, obtaining the power to radiate this virtue, acquiring the 
qualities of the absolute God and giving up one’s own characteristics. This 
was the highest that the human goul could achieve.(‘) 


— , “ cere 








1. The se built by i . ; - 
as the © House of God By he ota is the sacred Kabah in Mecca, the heart is frequently referred (0 

2. This is a literal t 3 aie 
trul: tanslation; but the meaning is that when one reaches the stage of qtirbats 
arena ma tate of God, literally hears it is silent plorifcation: by the entire animate % 
to the Quaranic arte apentands the reason and the meaning of this glorification. The reference 

3. The text oe hatsoever is on the Earth and in the Heavens glorifies Him.” ih 

uv SS) os ost j ) and;-therefore, T have translated it as avoiding evil but 
seems y 2 ee * 
on. ae ke i ees on vs es Sos }) which would mean ‘avoiding pi 
mystics believe Ree ty With God. This will be more appropriate; particularly because * 
4, D.M., p oe, ms even to think that any one truly exists except God, 
ONL Ds; i y 
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These stages may be compared with a 
recognised by the Muslim mystics;— the varions stages generally 


Shariat—the law, 

Tariqat—the mystic path; 

Ma’rifat—the enlightenment; 

Hudur—the realization of the presonce of God; 
Shuhud—the vision of God. 

Fana—the annihilation of the self; 


Baqa—the acquirement of eternity by complete union with God. 


Miyan Bayazid’s division of the mystic develepment of the human 
soul into various stages is neither so convincing nor so logical; but, than. 
this is hardly to be expected. Tor it must be remembered that the sufis 
had worked out a convincing system of philosophy after several centuries 
of experiments in mystic exercises combined with attempts at a philosophic 
interpretation of their experience; the sufis were not only mystics, their 
experience had also given them the perception to formulate their know- 
ledge into a well-knit philosophy. Miyan Payazid had always been too 
much of a sceptic and a rebel to classify his ideas in a conventional way. 
hence he probably never learnt the method of cogent thinking. Resides. 
he had never received a proper education.(!) 


Apart from this fundamental mysticism, there is very little in Miyan 
Bayazid’s teachings which deserves a close study. Born in O80) A Eat 
was as early as 949 A. TH. that he began to attract disciples.) 


It these dates are correct, Bayazid must bave been precocious. -\ 
youth who has a bunch of followers at eighteen can be excused if he comes 
to have a faith in his extraordinary powers. The first millennium after 
the Prophet’s mission was soon coming to an end and the hope of a Mahdi 
was almost universal. A learned and piousman like Sayyid Muhammad 
of Jaunpur was misled into believeing himself to be the Mahdi and his claim 
found favour with a number of Muslims of learning and piety. Could this 
boy, whose precocity had been rewarded at eighteen, be blamed for 
gradually developing the idea that God had chosen him to be His eee 
for reviving righteousness and religion ? Whenever there is a ae 
hope of a Messiah. impostors will rise ; but sincere men algo are i‘ an 4 
be misled into believing themselves to be the chosen instruments : uth 
to redeem the world. It is not possible to probe into the motives fs 


Men. Bayazid gradually came to believe in his aie 13 Be: 
48 a divinely inspired prophet; but this belief was in. 





1. DM, p., 251 ; aera 
eet D; 9 Ps 251. He could not have proclaimed himself a pro at that time, B, tp. 


implies ‘si DM. p. 251_ which says he 
hal natat he proclaimed his mission in 986 A.M. This i supported by DAM at TN MICTEReS 


Yet proclaimed his mission when he attended Mire Mubammay * tue 
Creates a dj Labehan - ry o 5 9 yO O93) Ue 
eae heulty by saying JO) god deg oH Roe vA areas ss 
94 T take this to refer to Miyan Bayazid’s popularity as a pits no ; 


2 prophet, A 
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Oe lim form of prayer, but i b i 
one.(!) He kept the Mus » Dut abolish Padi Wee tees Beat 
ac oh ning the Ka’bah; for he argued that God wasin every dineaiee Bay ts SP cael ite Mspiration without the mediation 
; atom petore, ih did not matter which way a man turned hisface. He al of any een geld thawteeeee as convinced that God spoke to him 
; made the amazing statement for the benefit of his disciples that it Se directly? who did not accept hid ee obliged to take up arms 
athe in water; the four elements are purifying, te against those ae Oy ve mussion on 


unnecessary to 


account of the receipt of 
is continuously bathed in 


the body 


; ; 0d,(2) 
airand isthereby purified.) Such statements repeated mandates from God. 


hr show the immaturity of his mind; but there is nothing in them to earn th 7 Bayazid died in 989 ae i 
; “lity ar’ herwise exceedingly 2 NEG at Rte pea AH. (1581 A.C,). wh i 
| esas hostility of Akbar’s other Seegecin ety oleae campaign against Mirza Muhammad Hakim, and was succastotig bie c 
" ’ 


Jalal-u’d-din commonly called Jalalah by the Mughul historians.(3 

na fourteen years old at the time of his succession ; ta ae 
politic to wait upon Akbar when he was returning from Kabul, Tana 
was well receieved and was Sk own favour. Loyalty to the Mughuls, bh 
ever, Was unpopular with his followers and he soon reverted to iherpaliag 
of his father.) y 


; The reason of Akbar’s detestation of the sect is to be found in the 
attitude of the Rushaniyahs towards those whom they considered to be in 
error. Miyan Bayazid argued that any one who did not posses a knowledge 
. of his own self and of God was not a man, If he is harmful, he deserves the 
same treatment as the wolf, the tiger, the serpent or the scorpion, and such 
animals, according to the teachings of the Arabian Prophet, should be 
destroyed before they inflict injury. If sucha man is virtuous and prays 
regularly, he is only like a cow ora sheep, for does not the Qur’an say that 
‘they are like beasts, even more misguided than beasts’? And, the killing 
of cows and sheep is lawful.” Bayazid also said that people who had not 
acquired the abiding and eternal life of a spiritual existence were in reality 
dead; their hairs, who were ignorant of a higher life like their fathers, were 
ys similarly dead ; the property of the dead, whose heirs also are dead, should 
pass to the living; hence he ordered that the ignorant should be killed and 
their property be siezed.{‘) This parody ofa syllogism as well as of the 
shar’ could only be the outcome of a diseased mind ; ina more sophisticated 
age or society, this prophet would have beensentto a mental hospital ; 
but Bayazid lived among the border tibes and had found a people worthy 
of his philosophy. Thus, in this respect, Bayazid’s philosophy was not only 
| diametrically opposed to Akbar’s ideal of universal tolerance, but also was 
a political danger. No government could tolerate a sect which acted on 
these doctrines and considered it their religious duty to way-lay travellers 
and carrry out daring raids into peaceful areas. 


His activities prospered to such an extent that when S se 
came to seek asylum with Akbar in 992 A. H. (158t SO) te 
blocked his way near Ali Masjid, and he was able to save his life swith 
dffieulty.) Similarly, next year, when Mirza Muhammad Hakim died and 
his children were brought to the court, the Khaibar Pass had to be opened 
by Mughul troops to enable the cortege to proceed to India) This state of 
affairs could not be tolerated for long, and, therefore. Rajah Man Singh, who 
was given the government of Kabul, wasspecially commissioned to punish the 
Tarikis.(”7) When in 1586 A.C. “Abd-u’llah Khan Uzbek’s ambassador arrived 
at Kabul, the Kaibar route was still dangerous and Man Singh had to take 
special measures to escort the part y.8) At last, in 994 A. H. Alsbar decided 
to go to Lahor and reside there for some time to devote greater attention to 
the frontier and North-West affairs.(9) One of the reasons was that he 
wanted to punish the Tarikis.{!°) He appointed Zain Khan Kokah to deal 
with them. The operations started, but the Tarikis replied by surprising 
Sayyid Hamid Bukhari, a Gujrati noble, who fought bravely but was over- 
come and lost his life.!) In the mean while Man Singh came to escort Mirza 
Sulaiman and inflicted heavy punishment on the Raushaniyahs. Zain 
Khan arrived a little later and united his forces with those of Man Singh.(!®) 
Man Singh was shortly afterwards removed from the Governorship of 
Kabul, which was entrusted to Zain Khan. Man Singh was given the sole 
duty of chastising the Tarikis.(!9) In -95 A.B. * \bd-n'l-Muttalib was sent 
to Bangash and succeeded in inflicting heavy losses on the sect.(!4) 


iy ; As has already been mentioned, Bayazid wag a man of very meagre 
learning, in fact he was hardly educated in the proper sense of the word.(*) 
His teachings are however, incorporated in several books. The following 
books are ascribed to him :— 





_ lL. The evidence is conflictin At p., 249, the D.M. makes Bayazid say that the archangel Gab- 
ea came to him with divine commands, at p. 251 his disciples claim that God spooke to him without 
¢ ay Gabriel the traditional bearer of Divine inspiration in Muslim lands, 
WM, psy 251, 
3. B,, ii, p., 349; T.A,, ii, p. 398. The text of D.M. is, corrapt at this place and does not make 
Se DM. gives Jalalah’s fall name ; the Mughul historians did non like to call him by a name 


which was their sovereign’s title. 





Magqsud-u'l-mu'minin in Arabic : 


_Khair-wl-bayan in Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Pusbtu; the same 
i material has been presented in the four languages, so that one who reads 
! it in one, need not read it in any other language ; this was the pible of the 














; 4. Ibid; D.M., p, 252 
i sect and was considered to be divi oe ‘ch is a0 Tid; D.M., p. 202 
hail ; n e divinely inspired; Ha/-namah, whic . . 446, 44 
He 4 autobiography.(>) eae? . AN fit pe 473. : 
Lond —— = ae . ili, p. 476 ; B. ii, p. 3495 Ts As ii p. 39. 
if 1. Vide Supra. : iii, pp.» 479, 486, B.. ti, pes 351. 
testim os eoaae and some of his teachings put him outside the pale of Islam, but we have onl } i, pp., 493, 494, B., ii, pp. 352, 353. 
and neither of hoes yes ii, Po 349 and T. A., ii, p., 398 both say, ‘He spread the religion) and a MW. ALN, iii, pp., 509, 510; Bi, py 354, TeAs ti, Da 404% 
: prophet. “Both sige calls him an infidel, nor refers to his claims of being the Mahdi 1. AN. ii, a 3i2'si4 TA, i 404, Ba ii, 354-355, Singh in the pass after 
! . , vi , + * 1 sy -514, T.A,, ii, p- By mn = i 
Se get ey nm iim (0 bell. ite et Sulafnan was left behind before the engagement and. joined: Man Sins 
4. Thid : 
tt . 13. ALN. ii Peeves 
Thi ‘ -N,, iii, pp., 517, 518, 
; 5. Thid. Also T. A,, ii, p., 398, B, ii, p., 349, Pesniwae 
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t this time, made a journey to ‘Abdullah tue, 
ae Neer ae get some help, but the Transoxianian monarch vee 
Bausot seeking Akbar’s friendship, and therefore mission did not sue. 
ceed. Jalalah soon returned to continue his struggle ; Akbar now appointed 
Ja'far Beg Qazwini, who bore the title of Asaf Khan to help Muhammag 
Qasim Khan, at this thime the governor of Kabul, in dealing with the Tariki 
leader.) In 10001 A. H. Zain Khan Kokah was made the governor of Sawad 
and Bajaur and instructed to cooperate in the operations against the 
‘Tarikis.(2) Jalalah was obliged to leave Tirah and enter the Kafir territo. 
ries.(3) In the mean while, Wahdat ° Ali, a relation of Jalalah prevailed over 
a portion of the Kafir territories and took hold of the fortress of Kanshal.'4) 
Zain Khan and Asaf Khan defeated Wahdat “Ali and took Kanshal. Wahdat 
“Ali surrendered and no less than 7,000 Tarikis were taken prisoner. Tho 
country up to Kashghar a Badakhshan was brought under control.(°) How. 
ever, Jalalah, in spite of elaborate precautions, was able to slip back to his 
old haunts.(°) 


In 1004 A.H. (1596 A.C. ) Qasim paar ys and the Tarikis*reblled 
ain.) ulich Khan, the new governor, took vigorous measures and 
Aitccrtod ae rebel forces.©)  ‘Tirah was reconquered in 1006 AH. (1598 
A.C, ) the Tarikis retired to their mountains; Jalalah took shelter in Safid 
Koh.(?) Next year, however, the Tariki leader succeded in capturing 
Ghaznin.{!® In 1007 A. H. he was wounded in an encounter with the 
Hazarahs near Ghaznin. He fled to Rabat, and, there, was dispatched by 
one Murad Beg,a follower of Sharif Khan Atgah.(!) Jalalah was only 
thirty two when he died; he had proved himself a capable militaay leader 
in continuing an unequal struggle with a strong empire bent upon crushing 
him; he is credited with uprightness in dealing with his followers; he was 
strict in the observance of his religion.'!”) 


The sect continued to be vigorous under Jalalah’s nephew and success 
Ahab Dad, son of ‘Umar Shaikh, who was Jalalah’s brother.!!4) He was 
an efficient leader; but his vanity seems to have been great, for his follo- 
wers claimed not only supernatural powers but also divinity for him. 
However, he manintained Bayazid’s religion. He was killed by a canon 
ball when he was besieged in Nawaghar by Jahangir’s troops under 
Ahsanw lah Zafar Khan.) * Abd-n’l Qadir succeeded him; he was the 








1. B.ii, pp, 380, 381. 

A Ne pp., 639, B. 381, 

. ALN. iii, pp., 639, 640, Also Insha-i-Abul. Fadl, ii, p., 163. 

4. A.N. (Bib. Ind. edition) has Kahshan, but Maaihis, i p., 368 has Kanshal Iqbal-Namah & 
1.0. Ms. 236 also have Kanshal, B. ii, p. 388 says Wahdat ‘Ali was Jalah’s brother, but A.N., ii, P: 


Rees : 
calls him a _#*2 5 a relation, which seems to be correct, for 251, 252) gives alist of 

i ignore ect, for the D, M. (pp., 251, 252) gives @ 
Miyan Bayazid’s children - four sons, ‘Umar Shaikh, Kamal-ud-din, Nurwd-din and Jalal-u’d-din (alles 
decay and a daughter Kamal Khatun. 


nee 2 jsonets 
eee Eee iil, pp., 640, 641; B. ii, pp.. 387, 388; D.M., p., 252, Bada’uni says 14,000. pnsone 


6. AN. UL., p.. 642, 
-N,, ili, p., 702, 
2 Thid. B 
. ALN,, p., 740, 
10, Dim p', 959, 
. AN,, ili, p., 776; 
12 Da sre ae) D.M., p., 252, a, the 
» Ibid. The text had Ahdad, but this ¢ i spend 
BY Alas es sca, but this seems to be a mistake, for he was repere' 
me oe followers, D.M., p, 252, 
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¢ Bibi‘ Ata‘i, Jalulah’s daughter, Zafar ; i 

st sides: ultimately ans was persuaded to Renn En sh 

Jahan.) The rare th oughout their struggle with the Miictile, oo 

actuated partly by religious. partly by tribal feelings (2) ‘Ty ‘Afghan 
ai of independence found an expression in their warlike aeteotee 

Piren their leaders submitced to the Mughnls, the Tarikis Jost ata 

qn the Afthans who discovered new leaders, Payazid’s religion et act 


when it ceased to provide a centre for Afghan resistance to the Mughuls, 
JODH BAYS PALACE aT FATHPUR ‘SIKRI 
BY 
Dr. S. K. Benarji, Lucknow. 


Amongst the secular building built by Akbar at Fathpur Sikri the 
so-called Jodh Bai’s palace is the largest and one of the most impressive 
Its massive and severe entrance, the spacious courtyard, the breezy Hawa 
Mahal, the gorgeous blue enamelled tilings, the unique entresol, the raised 
viaduct that runs from there to Hiran minar, the interesting medallion like 
decorations at the north and south corner-rooms and the Hindu features of 
the chapel and other apartments have drawn the attention of the tourists to 
Fathpur Sikri and every one has enquired who the builder was, the purpose 
served by the building and the period of its building were. 


Mr. E. W. Smith’s work entitled Zhe Mughal Architecture of Fathpur 
Sikri in four volumes is a monumental work. Not only does it describe the 
building and give photographs and drawings of its details but it takes pains 
to present the traditional historical associations also. 


Recently Rev. H. Heras, the learned historian of Bombay-has written 
an interesting atticle on this building under the tempting title The palace 
of Akbar at Fathpur Sikri3), His contentionsare that this comprised four 
diferent buildings assigned to four different purposes and that the Emperor 
Akbar, his queen and the princess all resided there and that the central hall 
on the west side of the courtyard was the Emperor's Khwabgah or retiring 
room, He draws the conclusions from his reading of Father Monserrate’s 
Commentaries, 


1 Let us deseribe the building first, Itis rectangular 232’ 219! enclo- 
sing an open quadrangle, 179'X 162’. Around it are halls, smaller rooms ed 
Corridors and in the centre of each side is a more imposing don bese: 
hall, The entrance situated on the east side is a magnificent pile ie 
orthodox Hindu style. There are no arches ; instead, pillars, lintels, brac ee 
ind pediments abound. On crossing the entrance reaches Bete ae 
Atadrangle. On the west side adjoining quadrangle isa large hal ee = 
36°32" usually denoted as a Hindu chapel or fling ae ae 
oo u ane walls which Fdmund Smith states to fh 

- Ibid. 


2. Thid. Wh Peg his horse was ffighted at 
. en Abd-u'l-Qadir entered the Mughul camp, Ais SOIT caid, keep: away 
Ste An old Gian, who bet atc said to « Abell Qacg he Pisin es 
Boing willinghy Your horse is a truer follower” of the Miyan; 


See the Journal of Indian History, parts 1-3, 1926. 
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. or idols of the Hindu deities within living memory ang ie 
tare alerced with bells and chains. At the west end of the wane 
a stone dais with a chimney in the wall and on the two sides of the etaege 
he hall are stone seats. The ornamentation of the bottom of ¢ 
ake is similar to those met with in the fourteenth century Hina 
tecture and at the top of the facade aan Tepernenieli ona of Prahmanj ducks, 
The dripstones are 6” in lengh and 23° in thickness supported by Massive 
Hindn brackets. Thereisa second storey above the chapel, Rev. Heras 
supposes the chapel and the hall above to be meant for Akba’s residence, 


he eagt 
0 archi. 


On the north side are several striking structures. On the gronng 
floor next to the courtyard is an open hall, 36’ X 20 and behind it another 
inner chamber, 36’X 11’. This inner room communicates with the east and 
west sides by a narrow passage and the walls of the hall have apertieies 
allowing the persons from the back chamber or in the passage to observe 
unnoticed the proceedings of the hall. 


At the top of the back chamber is an intermediate floor generally 
supposed to have beeu used as a banqueting hall by the Emperor, This 
may be termed an evfreso/, for its floor is lower than that of the adjoining 
Hawa Mahal and its ceiling is in level with that of the reception hall and jt 
supports a‘ hipped’ dome. North of the ex/reso/ on the ground ‘oor is an 
open corridor and at its top, at a higher level than the entresol is & room 
popularly known as the Hawa Mahal or Breezy room indicating its chief 
characteristic. The walls consists of large open screens, some measuring 
6” X5'8" X 2)” and with representation of two birds on one of them. ‘The 
roof is waggan-shaped and is covered on the outside with cement and 
concrete and is laid with enamelled tiles of rich blue colour. Round the 
exterior of this apartment are brackets serpent-shaped like those to he found 
in Jaina huildings at Mount Abu or Palitanaand imitated at Fathfar Sikri 
in the stone cutter’s mosque or Shaikh Salim Chishti’s Tomb. The room 
was exclusively used by women. 


On the south side too adjoining the quadrangle is a reception room 


with another rooms at its back, the roof of which forms another enfresol 
wiih a hipped dome. 


Adjoining the chapel and the two reception rooms are corridors and 
at the four corhers of the building are four rooms both on the ground floor 
ag well as on the first floor. Each of the angle rooms measures 19’ x 19" and 
+2 crowened by adome. At one time it was full of decorations in colour 
but now the colour is hidden under a heavy coating of the white lime but 
pave crown of the dome may still be noticed an exquisite circular medalion 


yon * ric) 
ae in diameter. The angle-rooms onthe ground floor also bear me 
decorations, 


On the east side there are open corridors and the south wing contains 
the baths and the latrines. 


£ Prom Jodh Bai’s palace a tew teet to the west of the Hawa Mabal, 
. ott Viaduct leads on to the fairly distant Hiran minar, a tall yay 
ee by itself in or by a lake in Alchar's time. The viaduct enabled t 
pile Women to pass unnoticed to the minar and enjoy the breeze © 
Den expanse of the lake and the hunting fields near it. 
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At the end of the description of the buila; ? 

more its Hindu features. The whole balldiag treet aa, saree once 
here and reminds one of Rajput 2anana like that of Raja Man eiene eupae- 
atGwalior, Even the very entrance looks like a Hindu enttan ; “The 
stunted pillars with the carvings of bell and chain, the low fat Le he 
raised platforms for the gnards, the hiches with their pediment; oof, the 
absence of : arches and windows indicate unmi b ments and the 
On passing into the courtyard and into the 
rooms. one again notices the Hindu feature 
colour in the eae heey tabood 
ow relief of birds, 1€ serpentine brackets, the screened 
We reception rooms with apertures in the walls to enable the later 4 
through, the massive d ripstone resting on equally massive bracketed ite 
the complete absence of the arches. The chapel itself with its raised plat- 


form for the performance of the haven or oblation cermony, the runni 
chimney in the wall, the stone seats for the visitors 1 ith 


Corridors and other 
S, @.g., the profuse application of 
by the Muslims, the carvings in 


Let us now take up the question us to who resided there, By tradition 
it ig assigned to Jodh Bai and she is told to be Akbar’s chief queen. But the 
contemporary history does not confirm the tradition and, as Blockmann 
points out, no queen of Akbar bore the name of Jodh Bai ; the nome is 
usually associated with the chief queen of Jahangir and ag Fathpur was 
deserted in Akbar’s reign and was never utilized for residence by Juhangir 
no queen of the latter could have resided there. Assuming therefore that 
the building belonged to one of Akbar’s queens. Edmund Smith first sug- 
gests the name of Ruqaiya Begam. Hindal Mirza’s daughter, on the ground 
that she was Akbar’s first wife being married to him in 1551 and hence the 
chief queen. The Asn-1-Akbare also calls here yy}. But on second 
thought, Edmund Smith changes his mind and considering the Hindu feel- 
ings that pervades the buildings suggests it to belong to Jahangir’s mother, 
who was the eldest daughter of Kachwaha Raja Bhara Mal of Amber or 
Jaipur. The birth of the Emperor's eldest son, Salim, made her henceforth 
the chief queen as indicated by her title ef Mariam-us-samani.(l) Put to 
us it seems that the house assigned to her was the adjoining building 
known as the Sunehra Makan or Mariam-ki-kothi, the name Mariam being 
inabbreviation of the full title Mariam uz-zamani. 


The so-called Jodh Boi’s palace was the residence of more than one 
lady, It is the biggest secular ‘bolle in Fathpur Sikri and as against 
the Emperor's Khwabgah measuring 14'3'x14’ or Turkish Sultana’s house, 
measuring 13'x 13/3", this palace externally measures 232x215. wate 
Whereas the two former buildings comprise a single room surrounde ne 
Screened verandahs, the latter has a dozen halls or rooms, & spacious ene ° 
stire 179'x 162! and. extensive: terraces. syn nne foundation of Me an 
Capital, the top of the ridge was occupied by the Jumi Masjid. the ee 
“partments and those of his chief favourites and the chief offices cl 
Sovernment, He had no space to spare for other boHaings. ee “4 
the omising Space in other directions if he allotted so pte ee 

'S Jouh Baits palace he must have had cogent reason for 1t an 


. Various 
pcms to be that it was utilized by many more than one lady. V 


act ed ; and other halls. # 
—"Pports the statement. ‘The two reception room ——— 


Se ‘Akbars mother bore the title of Mariam Me hart. 





Dawager—queen, Hamida Bann Begam, 
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r of corridors, the angle rooms both on the ground and on 4, 
e extensive terraces all tesify to their being used by a fairly 
la umber of inmates. Also the viaduct leading to. tie streagp Biren 
ree © ts from this palace. showing that for an evening outing on the lap, 
eae ‘adies wonld have to come to this place. If it had belonged to one 
all o adividval che would resent the constant intrusions from other ladies 
sg he t tal number of women in the Emperor s harem* at. one stage jg 
and the eS by Abul Fazl to be 5000. Our third reason for the assertion of 
pene being used by @ multitude of women is that it was directly 
the panes siti the Khawabgah thus enabling the Kmperor to approach 
ce Bates from the terrace on the west of the Aiwabgah without eve, 
are down to the ground floor. Unfortunately, the path way sqmepaa 
th t Nace of the KAwabgah with Jodh Bai’s palace has been pulled down 
by the Archaeological department and hence this accessibility from the 


Khwabgah is sometimes lost to view. 


jarge numbe' 
top foors. th 


The Emperor probably took his dinner in this palace at the banqne- 
ting hall and utilized the opportunity to come into contact with some of 
the inmates of his large harem. Unless he came to dine there, there is no 
point in having a banqueting hall in this palace nor in having the passage 
leading from the Khwabgah ; for the Hindu ladies if left to themselves 
would have preferred at least in Mediaeval time—to tine in the kitchen or 
in their own apartments and the ladies might have app! oached the Emperor 
at the Khwabgah by other and more regular routes. If in the midst 
of his midst of his multifarious duties he found time to dine in Jodh Bai’s 
palace, there was a primary need for it which was to afford him the 
opportunities to come into contact with his womenfolk and know their 
needs or grievances and get a ganeral report on the atfaias of the women. 


It may be said that the building was used by all the women ate 
the Hindu women only either for residence or as @ place of rendeanngy 
But the Hindu atmosphere of the place would not suit the Muslim women: 
They would not choose to stay where a Hindu chapal existed, havana 2 
performed and idols had been placed in the niches. They would bist : 
prefer a residence outside. That the place was used for residential purpose 
is clear from the presence of the baths and the latrines in the south bir. 
Common sense would also indicate that the allotment of so much space es 
to enable Akbar’s womenfolk to meet each other would not be tbr 
especially when Panch Maha/ and a garden was available in the Me 
for the purpose. Hence our conclusion is that this palace was use a6 
residence by all or many of the Hindu ladies in Akbar’s harem. It may an 
that the Muslim women came there to call on some of the Hindu Mn cE 
that on approach to the viaduct was allowed to all the royal women us 
distinction of religion. 


5 jects 
Let us now turn to Rey. Heras’s contentions. He entirely peer 


the above conclusions and suggests that Akbar resided there in the in the 
ments of the west wing and that the women and the princes res! i “3 state 


ae y 4 : : ayrate 
Solera Wings and basses his conclusions on’ Father Monserrat 
‘ments. 


+ easilY 

Let us quote the latter ‘ Their total circuit is so large een is the 

pees four great royal dwellings, of which the king’s oW? pe d the 
argest and the finest. The second palace belodgs to the ameens 


4 
i! 





— Priests, the nearest house, ie, Jodh Bai’s palace, Heras asigns to he KG: 
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; al princes whilst the fourth is 

nd to the royat p ACES b h is used asa s : 
ihe roof of these places are not title, bnt are dome-shaped, bene and magazine, 
weather on. the outside by solid plaster covering the stone slabs 8 Prevected. from the 
absolutely impervious to moisture. 'The pal » This forms a roof 


: " aces are decorate: 5 3 
les supported on four colums, each of which covoted also with many pinnac- 
; 


forin a small covered portico,(1) 


‘As Monserrate mentions the king’s palace to be the la» . 
paragraph. he makes it as lnrge as the tomb of Shaikh Salita Bey a ee 
that the biggest seculare building, 1.0.5 Jodh Bai’ palace must be the ar concludes 
dence and that the second, third and fourth palaces incan the other vi ae Tesi- 
building Ke the King cette ae he allots the west wing to het ae 
north to the qneens, t 1e east to the princes and the south for theta 5; Eyhss! 
Pesine store-house and the 





It is possible that Rey. Heras is correct in his surmises ; f i 
an appartment in the western central hall on the first he ge . Bit Poca 
‘dwellings’ are not wings and all the queens - and Monserate himself caaatean Sane 
them(3)——could not be accomodated in the north wing, Secondly a magazine ai ‘i 
house fit ill with the bath-rooms and water-closets of the harem, Thirdly if the ite 
resided in the west apartment far away from the main entrance, he could a 
meet any of his nobles or ministers without himself coming ont of the enclosure Also 
it would mean a ceaseless worry to him to live in the midst of the din of the Harem 


where the continuous babble of the women and the prattling of the children would 
make his life miserable. " 


Fourthly, the tomb of Shaikh Salim apart from the rest of the Jami Masjid is not a 


a large building and hence an edifice compared with the tom) in area would not be 
termed extensive, 


If we slightly modify Rev. Heras’s statement and make Jodh Bai’s palace serve 
as temporary residence for the Emperor before or after the dinner or for a sies'a in 
the day not’ much objection remains to his surmises His reason for making the pulice 
Akbar’s principal residence is that Father Monserrate mentions the residence of the 
Portugues mission including himself to be next to the kings palace, Mon.errate 
BSN ssh cdcv se BUGY) ics eavsssies began to plan to remove their quarters into a house 
which was actually built against the palace-wall, so that by making a door through 
this wall a secret means of meeting might bedevisel. When they told the king of 
this plan its purpose, he immediately ordered the ointments, ace ek to be 
conveyed out of that house into another ; for the house (which the priests wanted) 
Was used for the munufacturing and storing of the perfumes... (4) ‘Then the 
Writer goes on to describe the removal of the priests into their new house. The anno- 
tator of the hook suggests that Bibi Muriam ki kothi was their residence and - it 
aso called in honour of the Virgin Mary whose statue was 1 the cha - Y 
ems accepts the suggestion of the anotator and says, “that the Capuchin arene sl 
it Who were the immediate successors of the last Jestits 1 egy cy Ge ea: 

fe S¢ to be the house occupied by Aquaviva and Monserrate long i ee Gencenot 
ataties were published 23) Assuming therefore the kothi to be the 1 








Commentary of Father Monserrate by Hoyland en Pa oo 
Ibid p. 202, 

he exact figure is much larger. 

rhe Commentary p. 58. 

See Hems's mentioned above, 
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mission had reached Fathpur in March 1580 and stayed gy ¢ 
1588 Piste Monserraie left the city ten months earlier. Akhbar continned eta 
in Fathpur till 1585 when Ralph Fitch visited it. The tradition of the ume 
Fathers that Bil Mariam ki kothi was « ecupied by the mission is opposed to ch 
other and the more common tradition of its being oceupred by a lady.” The hi 
decorated walls of the house and the elaborate paintings depicting hunting and ati 
scenes, angels and Rama and Hanuman and the Kirti mukhas in low yeljeg rad 
prevent Us from assigning it to the mere storage of the perfumes. 


Again the residence of the priest, if placed in Bibi Mariam ki krthi would be 
in the zanana and as such would be opposed to the cannon of the purdah-tidde 
Muslims. Jodh Bai’s palace, Panch Mahal, the ladies garden and one or tyyo other 
canana buildings would be too near the priests and inconvenience the royal inmates 
‘Also by the residence of the mission in Bibi Maricm ki kothi it would not be possible 
for the Emperor to have secret meetings with the priests. His coming in and going 
out by the main entrance would he noticed by the eunuchs and the Rajput. guards 
and also by the women of the palace and the Emperor's arrival at the priests’ residence 
could be noticed from the Hawa Mahal, 


Nor does Bibi Mariam ki kothi abut Jodh Bai’s palace and hence Monserrate's 
words that the priests’ house was actually built against the palaee walls, so that by 
making a door through this wall a secret means of meeting might be devised, could 
not apply to the kothi and the palace. 


The question still remains, “where then were the Christian priests lodged at 
Fathpur?” We are unable to answer it unless it be on the south side of the present 
Khavubguh somewhere near the Hakim’s houses and the now no longer existing Tbudat 
Khana.) Many of the houses in the neighbourhood of A7ieubguh have been pulled 
He and Ibudut Khana and the Khushbukhana or the priest’s residence may be two 
of them, 


This would also be the natural environment for the learned and pious Fathers; 
for they would be adjacent to the king in the Avivubgul, also near the Hakims and 
the Jbudut Khana and would be far away from the women quarters. 


Our conclusions are (1) the local tradition on the whole is correct with regard to 
to the location of Akbu’s Kiwubguh. (2) Bibi Murium ki kothi belonged to Jahan- 
git’s mother who hore the title of Mariam-us-zamani. (3) Jodh Bai’s palace WH 
aa at ce ladies of Akbar’s zununu. (4) the palace would be available a 

@ Muslim ladies for a short stay or far passing on to the viadneb or even tt Mm 
Akbar at his dinner time, OT oe Sala 


While passing, we may note that the Hindus « yueens of Akbar were not regarded 


by their relations to belon indu f : i Emperor 
F ¢ to the Hindu fold. No Qazi could unite the mpél 
Hagia unless the latter uttered the fulima and professed Islam ab the tie 
ieetan reich meng » But these ladies though legally converted, continued rat 
of Barn and hae ep the ¢halurdwura and the idols and even the repress He 


F nand of kirti- amartanetice is death she | 
buried and her mausol ti-mukhas. On Mariam-uz-2man Muslim 


Hindu ladies had their Hin may still be seen in Sikandra. These nominally Raiot 


tana who alse were Peo priests, they wor rt 
nued in their former mode of life 
of any of these ladies, the Musli dance 


m priest would bury them in accordance 


1. V. Smith places it jn this locality. 





upon by their relations; but they all tog death 
and Akhar auised no objections, though 0” A the 
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amrites. Jodh Bai’s palace vividly demontrat . 
wea his Hindu queens and their attendants a athe Pirie : lange-heartedness in 
every body else considered them to be conyerts to Istam worship eyen though 


One more question remains, ‘when was it built 2 
e earliest buildings of the newly-founded city for the ue aur been one of 
vould be one of the tate duties of the Emperor and ‘ation of the ladies 


si to 1671 is inscribed on the Jami Masjid and Bibel s fe Tint date correspond- 


oo year earlier may be assigned to Jodh Bai’s palace, Suse, ab least the same date 


TWO ALIGARH MSS OF THE MAKHZAN-I-AFGHANT 
BY 
Dr. A. Halim, Aligarh. 


‘The Nawab Abdus Salam Callection of the Muslim University Li = 
ses two Mss. of Niamatullah’s Makhzan-i-Afghani—yiz, Nos. 136/2 ok ae Both 
the Mss, are incomplete, but a combined reading of the two will give the most cam- 

lete text of the Makhzan. In No, 186/2 which is written in a very neat Nustulig 
fd, the Section on the cause of the composition of the book and pages 355-361 are 
after-additions. ‘There is a big gap from page 72, so that there is a sudden jump 
from the middle of the reign of Sultan Bahlol Lodi at page 72 to that of Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi in page 73. Besides this, the whole of Chapter Y, on the life of Khan 
Jahan Lodi, a very important portion of the work, is missing The last defect may 
have crept into the body of this Ms. due to the copyist copying from Pere id 
from which those portions were missing, aud the copyist instead of eo ying from the 
first Section (Fasl) of the V Chapter (Bab) opened the V (Section)Fasl of the 
IV Chapter and wrote it (and a few more sections) as chapter Y. Elliot might have 
consulted this very manuscript or its proto-type. Since the colophon page of this Ms. 
is missing it is not possible to say who the scribe was. The Manuscript does not 
appear to he a very old one and is in a very nice state of preservation. Tnlike the 
preceding one, in Ms. No, 136/8, the scribe mentions himself repeatedly at the end of 
almost every chapter, accompanied by the remark “by the Grace of God, such and 
such chapter of the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani Makhzan-i-Afghani was fiinished on such 
and such date.” ‘The different chapters were finished on different. dates of the year 
1120 A.HL/1716, “in the 6th year of the reign of Padshah-i-Ghazi Mobeni 
Farrakh Siyar”, by a copyist ‘named Abdus Shakur Shahjahanpuri ant vie 
Chapter was written’ partly by Abdus Shakur and partly by his brother(!) | Abdur 
Rasul son of Abdur Rashid ($/0 Qazi Luqman) Shahjehanpart. ‘The ar ed 
done “at the village of Ata-ipur) in Shamsabad Pargind, Gann San ne 
in the metropolitan Provinee of Akbarabad (Agra) ”, at the orders of “the reve 
Yespected brother Mian Abdur Rab(3)”. 


_ Ms. No, 1236/2 begins with the praise of God thus “ama rT 
higar ete”, followed hy the praise of the Prophet. It is a ee ie efter addition. 
thetic, oe composition of the book which, ies sTThe cern breaks at the 

istorical portion of this manuscript is complete. pene: S08 
eee 7136/3), where Abdus Shakur calls 
jar Rasul makes a similar 








1. Com nh eS : 196 (a) (in Ms. 136/3), 
‘ Pare remark at the end of Chapter IV f 
ae son Abdur Rashid, es of Qazi Lugqman and at the end of chapter V Abd 


. U.P, Distt, 
ae sieges «moan; Tabsil, Farrukbabed Dist. U.P. ch 
Gaz, Var eet present in Kampil Pargana, Qaimgan) Tabs, as 


; tched vy 
Tn f, 60 (a) the name portion of the patron is worm-eaten ands — - 
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hatma i “tion Wi life of the so called Afghan Saints, after q 

K se re eon tee 355-361 which was later copied from eons 
pga BS soccnais of the genealogy and dynastic history of Maibat Khan Kalen 
= ced the title of Dilawar Khant!) by Jahangir, for his success jn si r, 
a Pri “9 Khneraw’s rebellion, one of the author's patron. Ms. No. 136/3 hei 
ing Prince | of the Prophet in folio marked as 1(a) and hence a page on the Fd 
oe ah rently missing. ‘This is followed by a Section on the cause of the 
ae Seat e book. Jt ends in folio 319(6) in the midst of the discussion on 
naqene of the title of Karrani in chapter VI. Tis VI chapter is incomplete at oe 
er oeThe VII chapter and the Aha/ma do not exist. In the index of contents, how. 
i the VIL Cha: me is concerned with the reign of Jahangir, followed bya Katina 
on the life of the Afghan satnts. 


The author who calls himself ee pe son bree 
ph . reference of his career in India in the body of the work(-), e says that 
oho rage oe lamblo self had served in t he Khalisa dapastandsye of His Majest 
(Emperor Akbar) for a period of 35 years of his life, and this humble self, the author 
of this history, Niamatullah had held the office of Wagia-nawis, and other respectable 
offices, in the court of the Asylum of ey oe rea = a ee ll Me 

i His Majesty in 1017/1608 had returned to the metropolitan city o 
ee cestipocdesien the triumphant march to Kabul and Taree and had 
halted at Agra, on account of the oe tt tee pena ~~ 

i ervices of the august court.” In 1018/1607(3) Niamatu’ en 
net Nawab Khanjahan Lodi, son of Daulat Khan Lodi whom Bmperor 
Jahangir called his son, and whom he deputed for the sae 2 the sue a ed 
journey he met Mian Haibat Khan Kakar of Samana one of the employees of Nawa 
‘chanjahan and both became harmonious in views,” and in accordance with the efforts 
of the above named (Haibat Khan), he, the ore Lice 2 ie ne ring 

Bani Israil) tribe from the beginning (i.e. from Propet Yaqub of Israil). “1he 

Country goes on to say that he” began writing the book on the 20th Zilhaj 
1020/Feh. 23,1612, on Friday after the Asr (after-noon) Prayer, whieh according to 
the triditions is the most auspicious moment, in Malkapur in Berar), whose governor 
Prince Parviz of Sublime Fortune had marched to the Deccan on a compugn. He 
finished it on the 10th Zilhaj 1021/Feb. 1,1613, in Burhanpur, Khandesh, | After 
citing the names of the Arabic and Peasian authorities he consulted, and paying ne 
the life and prosperity of Khan Jahan Lodi, he says in the introduction that, * Naval 
Khan Jahan Lodi having accepted the book, I have named it arikh-i-Khan Jahan-l- 
Makhzan-i-Afghani.” He also informs us in the introduetion, that the hook consists 
de Sante with a Muqaddamma (Prolegomena) at the beginning anda 

atma at the end, 





, The Muqaddama (Prolegomena) starts with a reference to the history of Li 
creation from Kairmurs to Noah, and Sam S/O Noah. ‘The author’s remarks ¢ nd 
history of the genealogy of the Afghans and their migration into the Sole ath 
Firuz-Koh regions having been unknown, will be discussed in the Khatma. |, one 
that time (the time of Talnt i.e, patriarch Saul) up to the reign of Bahlol Lot oes 
of this (Afghan) dynasty has attained the position of aruler, The aim of this 
is the writing of the lives and deeds of those successful kings.” He goes We din 
that “although the reign of Bahlol Lodi has been discussed by Khwaja Byer 
Ahmad in the Tarikh-i-Nizami and Shaikh Abbas Sherwani in the arikh-i-sher his 
and Manlana Musthagi in his own history and Maulana Thrahim Kalown! 


1. Ms. 136/2 Chapt. VII, p. 247, ey 
2. P, 235, Ms. No, 136/2, 


3. Wrongly entered as 1022 Hj 
: in Ms. 136/3 but correctly in the other one. 4 
4. Malkapur isa Mahal of the Sarkar of Namala, Berar Suba. Vide Ain. Jarrett: Tt, p. 23% 
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h-i-Tbrahim Shahi, none of them has succeeded in i 

oe that they might bein 2 position to State fully the Rhy in| sh fin 
ae according to the author the Special reason for the composition of hee i 
in the list of Persian authorities, special mention is made of the Majmu-at-, : a 
written bY Mian Ahmad Khan 8/0 Bhikan Khan Kambu, in Oe 


in ion wi 
jives of saints, the latest work on the subject just completed i Connection with the 


n 1021/1612, 
CHART. 
—-. nnn eee a 
1 2 a sh as i) 
Rife. | 
Bankipore Ottee a: me eal | 
Ms) Ma, iy, MB | Ms,__| Dom's Trumlation, 
No. 576, No. 186/2No, 1360/8) 


Praise of God etc. 
Preli- Causes of composition; The same/The same/The same 
minary Mugaddama, | | | 


The same 


Chap. IJHistory of King Talut; ,,_ | 
| (Saul) His appttas! 

| king of the Israi-| 

|_ lite. 

History of Khalid Ibn 

| Wahid up to the 

end of Umar’s Cali- 


| 
} 

Fe \History of Yaqub or 
| Israil. 


i 
=| 


» History of King aut 
| and the migration 
of the hein to 





| phate. | Ghore ete. 
» Ill/History of the Lodis % ti .. History of Khalid Ibn 
| from Bahlol to Tbra _ Wahid up to the 
him. end of Umar's Cali- 
phate. ; 
» IVJHistory of Sher Shah 5 my » History of the Lodis 
and his Successors — Bablol, Sikandar & 
up to Adali’s reign — Tbmhim, 
| 1021 H. ~ | cone 
» YJHistory of Khan : ” » Sher Stunt and) ii 
| Jahan Lodi, wap? 
| : 
" VI. History of the Afghan r Fe Life of Afghan saints. 
descendants of Sar- | 
bal Batan’s Ghur- | 
|, giusht. | ; e 
») TL Account of Jahangir's Pan eS i 
reign, : 
. [Soca , 
aia Lie of Afghan -* * Nil | a 


| | 


0 696 I, 
& aig) Re contents of the Tipu Sultan’s Lib. Ms, of Makbvan andl of the Br. Mus, Ms Nos (Riew I, 


the same as those of No. 1, 2, and 3 noted above. 








ir 
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eens 


ee - rage t Mss is shown in the : 
oonten this history found in different ecooripeaf 
ant. and kel below in detail thus :— ng 


A. Praise of God, Praise of Prophet, causes of the composition of the book, 


B. Muagaddama, consisting of an account of Patriarch Yaqub or Israil and the 
genealogy of the Isruilite tribe. 


ea account of Malik Talat and the elevation of Bani Israil to wer 
— id gor expulsion by Bakht Nasr (Nebuchad Nezzar). ss 


es chalid Ibn Walid, his governorship of Basra and Kufa, Syria, Asia 
— . , a Arabia and Persia’ till the end of the Caliphate 
of Omar. 


‘ re f Bahlol Lodi who raised the “standard of the Prophet in 
— 2 Acrmaia til the oa of the reign of Sultan Ibrahim and his attalane 
of martyrdom (1). 


Chapter IV. From the accounts of Shershah Sur, till Humayun’s return to Tndia(?) 
a and seizure of power by the Chaghtais. 


Chapter V. On the parentage and genealogy of Khan Jahan Lodi(3) “which in the 
aim of the composition of this history, who was a man of praise- 
worthy traits.” 


Chapter VI. Account of the Afghan genealogies consisting of those of the Sarbanis, 
Ghurghushtis and Batanis. 
° 
Chapter VII. Account of the reign of the Khedive of the age... -Padshah Abu 
Muzaffar Nuraddin Muhammad Jahangir. 


he 7th chapter must have been added to the book after its connpletion ont 
10th Zilhaj 1021 HL. Nilamatullah speaks of this date in the introduction Fe re 
yerseat the end of the Bankipore Ms. In M. U. Ms. 136/3, fol 6 (b) sheag . a and i 
the introduction that the book consists of 6 chapters plus @ Mugade ti mention 
Khatma. This is not aslip of the scribe but a statements of fact and Ha resi 
of the seventh chapter in the list of contents as devoted to Jahangir 3. ey that the 
thens my contention. Secondly the strongest point in fayour of this Mee on the 
seventh chapter of Ms. 136/2 contains a ‘farman’ which Jahang! promu A Bera, e 
14th Zilhaj 1021(4) and despatched to Bllichpur, to the deputy governor O° Ton 
author's patron, Nawab Khan Jahan Lodi. ‘The last event is stated 10, red on the 
with a supplement on the life of Nawab Khan Jahan. Since the bool a 
10th Zilha) 1021, it could not contain an account of the 14th Zilha) of the 
unless the seventh chapter would he an addition after completion. 
kipores 
___ rom the accompanying chart it is clear that the contents of be a 
Aligarh, Tippu Sultan Library and India Office, Br. Museum Mss. are b eee 





1. In three Sections, 
2. Consists 


dependent 
ruler of Bengal. 


3 A Jast in 
of 9 Fasls, the last ends with the account of Kh, Usman Nuhant the 


3. See Blochmann, Ain, 1, p. 503-6 for the the life of Pir Mohammad. 
4. Ms. 136/2, p, 264. 
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easide Dorn, the translator of the Makhzan-i- i 
ma plete and defective Ms. It is high time to refer to te Mieke? ines ina 
ineomP®** [ share the opinion of Sir Henry Elliot in regarding the M. har ee 
jh as the same work. Igo even further and say that Tdp not i d ‘one - 
ad the Makhzan as separate versions of Niamatullah’ ge ee sles 
wil 


“ ee el 8 works. Ido not 
iit he says that “the Tarikh contains in additi \ 

Blot vn which the book takes its name and it Fil ye oe Jahan 
jife of Jahangir”, and that “in other respect it (the Tarikh) may ryote te 


revised version of the Makhzan.”(1) @ considered ag a 


Jam not prepared to admit of any difference between th : 
first instance al: the Mss. of Niamatullah’s histor e two, hecause in the 


: ; : story bear the name of Turkh-i-Khan- 
Jahani-Makhzan-i-Afghani and no difference is made between the Mabeen irilane 
Tarikh. 


Secondly the contents including the introduction are the same in all the Mss 
of Niamatullah’s work. 


Thirdly had the 'Tarikh been “ fuller than the Makhzan in some points” and 
had the Tarikh been “a revised version of the Makhzan ” involving, necessarily some 
textual variations, Niamatullah had no justification to say in Chapter V, to which he 
devotes about 50 folios in connection with the ancestry life of Khan Jahan Lodi thus:— 
“Tf life is spared to me and time proves faithful, I shall complete a full supplement of 
the life and happenings of the victorious Nawab mentioned here). 'This promise he 
fulfils in the 7th chapter in connexion with the eyents of Jahangiy’s reign 


Fourthly in the 7th chapter of the work which according to Hlliot should be the 
Makhzan (as opposed to the 'Tarikh) and in which according to him a yery meagre 
account is given of the life of Khan Jahan Lodi, the author refrains from discussing 
the events of the life of Khan Jahan and excuses himself thus “since this section has 
been in entirety discussed in the biography of the victorious Nawab Khan Jahan 
Lodi in detail, I have refrained from repeating it here(4) too. ‘Thus the life of Khan 
Jahan is an indispensable part of the book and has been discussed at length by him, 
though it is missing from Ms. 136/2, in which the seventh chapter is incorporated. 


Tifthly the introduction is the same. ‘The dates of the beginning and ending 
of the composition are the same in all the Mss. ‘This conld not have been possible if 
there were tivo versions of the same work. 


T have not come across any serions textual difference between the two Mss, to 
confirm the views of Blliot, thous in Ms. (136/8), a very detailed account of Khan 
Jahan Lodi is given, The minor variations in the different Mss. may he = to 
the vagaries of the scribes eager to display their own learning. 1 fat the be 

amined tallied with one another almost line for line. In chapter VI (at the Hes A 
Ming) of No. 1836/3, though the pages are nob properly arranged, pager 
‘ila is more detailed whereas in 136/2 the section on the Ziarins 18 more pens 
th © Wordings vary in both the sections. Inspite of the minor een e book. 
Se Works as one and the same. ‘Chere cannot be two versions of the san) : 


ii Hothing to distinguish between the Parikh and the Makhzan, for, nowhere is 


Afghan 8 work known otherwise than the Tarikh-i-Khan Jahani Makhzan-i- 


 . epee 7 wv oe re 
~ Elliot, Vol, v 
» Vol. V p. 67. 
+ Ms. 136/3 ; £ 196 (a). 
yh Ms. 136/2, p, 264-5. 
~ Ms, 136/2, p. 253, 
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a s this work in collaboration with Maibat Khan Kap 
inmate ose life and ancestral history is included, it appears fe 
Samana at Khan, in the last portion of the Ms. 162/2(1). Haibat Khan's 
the pen of Malik Firaz came to India as the result of a general appeal circulated by 
grand-father 4 I is kinsmen, the Afghans, to help him against Sultan Mahmud Shane 
ak ee ‘1 Delhi, a few months after Bahlol’s enthronement in 1455, The 
who had es so, ib js written, distinguished himself at the battle of Narela 1456 
“ eta i consequence a noble and conferred 50 villages in “Babal Sarkar & 
and was riits taclise Salim Khan was made a noble in the time of the Suris with q 
a f 20 thousand and subsequently the governor of Gaur and ‘attained mar. 
en throwelt the deceit and trachery of Taj Karrani.” This portion ends with the 
ee that Haibat Khan has four sons. 


Niamatullah as a historian. 


Apart from the introduction portion (mugaddama ) and Chapter VI on. the 
dynastic history of the Afghans, much valuable time has been wasted in proving that 
<a hans are Israelites, and in producing systematic genealogies, none of which, 
ae om ill stand the test of historical criticism. In the chapter on Saints, 
es oe niet difficult to distinguish nor can all the saints disenssed can 
itp have been Afghans. Niamatullah displays rare gift as an historian, 
Phe historical portion of this book is short and concis and Cech, Bae abe in 
many absurd and riviculous stories in connexion with Lodi and Suri ere #0 
abundant in Mullah Mushtaqi, ‘Abdullah and Ahmad Yadgar's he Pa ia 
the facts and portrays the characters without ever attempting to ae) tt elm ue 
posisition of heroes, ‘There is no marked tendency to over-portray his pairs oe : 
Khan Jahan. Niamatullah who wrote his work almost at the same time : bai i 
treats his subject very methodically and the dates are abundant and Ry Me mn 
The history of the Lodis is mainly based on Nizamuddin’s Tabaqat-i- “at ou 
other authorities were used. ‘The early Suri history is based on Abbas f ik : 
the latter one on Mulla Mushtagi. His work is indispensable to any body bap 
reconstruct the history of the Suris and the Lodis. A very important part £ rai 
history is the seventh chapter on the rign of Jahangir. The author ae hae 
was an eye-witness of the scenes of the death of Emperor Akbar and the tri ae 
of Jahangir.(2) Besides describing the last stage of Akbar fatal ines Oe 
of nobles to set up Prince Khusran as his successor, their failure, and “ae: Baio 
coronation festivities, he also discusses the circumstances of the rebellion a aa 
Khusran, his flight to the Panjab, his defeat and capture; his eventual ae il 
attempt by his accomplices to assassinate Jahangir while returning frame +5 tho 
‘The systematic accounts of the reign ends with the return of the Rep. ot 
capital city of Agra on Zilhaj 1,1019/ March 13,1611.(3) In addition, ti Ae 
includes short biographies of some nobles and some additional information eel ; 
Khan Jahan Lodi, to whom as Vice-governor of Berar (+) the Emperor dose alla’ 
farman dated the 14th Zilhaj 1021/ March 4,1613. As this portion of Na ‘ala 
work has not been tapped by modern historians, I shall discuss this in deta 
separate paper on a future occasion. 














: ; ith the 
_ Incidentally I map point out that the author of this book dealt ae an 
exploits of the Afghans exclusively and vaunting their family hint aah Afghans 
Afghan himself, although the title of Khwaja was assumed by the Lohan! “s — 


pastic history af 





1, This portion contains a Ghazal in praise of Khan Jahan, ‘Then follows a dy! 
Maibat Khan Kakar, “who has cited the fies ‘ie. the a ia 
2. Ms, 136/2, p, 235, ; . 


is is chia} 
3. P, 262, Ms, 136/2 ; Ni i ae) » beginning of this 
the event in 1017 “a /2; Niamathullah in p, 235, (136/2 Ms.), at the begi 


A i ak har. 
Prince Parviz, the permanent governor had gone to the Deccan to fight Malik Am! 


ptr puls 
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sially. Niamatullah unlike other Paty Oona: 
in Bengal espoct "y ‘ other Pathan historia 
1 pers, perhaps a a oe hae if he wrote to make the iistormnot ‘the At Me he 
eubject matter of his si, a ee just for the sake of money, for fa ‘of hi 
trons were Pathans. e absurd genealogies of the Pathans arn ht ha: . b “4 
Fpplied to him by his patrons especially by Haibat Khan, voDUe: ve been 


RAO AMARSINGH THE WELL KNOWN HERO op RAJPUTANA 
BY 
Pandit Bisheshwar Nath Reu, Jodhpur. 


Rao Amarsingh, the elder son of Maharaja Gajsinch of 
12th December 1613 A.D, and was by nature bed inte anita ae He ae 
ing prince. This was the main reason why his father selected his youn : son 
Maharajkumar Jaswant Singh T to succeed him on the throne of Marwar. 2s soon 
as Amarsingh came to know of this decision he, losing hope of his ancestrone toe a 
band of selected Rathors and went to serve at the Mughal Court, Emperor Shah 
Jahan impressed with his gallantry soon got pleased and awarding him an elephant 
made him his courtier, (1) ae 


After this, Amursingh took 
armies and was bestowed on by the 
on 14th December 1629 A.D. 


art in several expeditions with the Imperial 
mperor a mansab of 2000 Zat and 1300 horse(2) 


Later, on the 10th December 1634 A.D. the Em 
raised his Mansab to 2500 Zat and 1 
a horse and a flag. (3) 


peor pleased with his bravery 
500 horse and again awarded him an elephant, 


Next year he accompanied Sayyad Khan Jahan to punish Bundela Junhar 
Singh.(4) In this expedition when the fort of Dhamuni was captured by the 
Imperial army, Amar Singh decided to wait with his soldiers outside the fort till 
dawn. But in the meantime, the magazine in the fort caught fire hy the sparks 
from the torches of the free booters, and blow up a portion of the rampart which 
killed three hundred men of the Imperial army encamped on the other side of it. 
Thongh the casuality list contained a greater number of Amarsingh’s own warriors, (5) 
yet he managed to help the wounded and kept order in such a splendid manner that 
No confusion reigned in the army. 


This presence of mind of Amar Singh again pleased the Emperor and on 19th 
‘hnwary 1635 A.D, he raised his Mansab to 8000 Zab and 1500 horse.(6) 


After this, when Sahu Bhonsale, taking out a descendant of Nizamnl Mulk’s 


family from the prison in the Gwalior fort raised the banner of revolt, Emperor Shah 








Badashah Nama, Vol. I. Chapter 1, P. 227. 
op do-s "do, Ty (dows wer 
do. do, do, I, do 2 Pia65, ea. : tet 
ah We learn from the chronicles that on the invitation of Maharaja Car ayaater ss 
ted pepo the 9th day of the dark half of Paush, V.S. 1691 (4th December 2 ss tT rfive 
Pa before the Emperor, who bestowed on him a Mansab of 2500 Zat and eae AD. } 
"ganas. But Col. Tod has written the Vikram year of this event as 1690 (165 A°D- 


Annals & Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. 2, P. 976. 
Radshah Nama, Vol. 1. chapter 2, p. 96 


Moy do. do 1. do, @eedlo 
do do do 1. do 2, p. 124 


eee 


auf 
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Jahan himself marched up to Daulatabad and from that place despatched 


armies to panish the Bhonsale. In one of these armies, which was sent under the 


d of Khan Dauran, Amarsinth, with his brave Rajputs, was placed j 
vanguard(i) After supressi! this rebellion successfully, when Amarsingh cette 
to the Imperial Court in 1637 A.D., the Emperor awarded him a robe of honour 
silver caparisoned horse and a Mansab of 3000 Zat and 2000 horse. (2) ny 





The following year when Shuja was sent to Kandar with the Imperial army 
the Emperor again awardel Amarsingh a robe of honour, a silver capariaankd eres 
and a trumpet and bade him furewell to accompany Shuja.3) On 6th May 1688 A.D, 
when Amarsingh was at Kabul with Shoja, his father Maharaja Gujsingh died at 
Agra. Iu fullilment of the Maharaja’s wishes Emperor Shah Jahan bestowing the 
title of Raja on Amuarsingh’s younger brother Jaswant Singh I made him the ruler of 
Marwar, and awarding the title of Rao to Amarsingh gave him Nagaur as Jagir, 
Further the Emperor raised his ( Amarsingh’s ) mansab to 3000 Zat and 3000 


horse.(*) 








In 1639 A. D. the Emperor was again pleased with his bravery and first gave 
him a horse and afterwards and elephant.(5) 





In the month of March 1641 A. D. the Emperor again ordered Rao Amarsingh 
to accompany Shahzada Murad towards Kabul, and awarded him a robe of honour, 
silvor caparisoned horse and an elephant.(6) But after five months, when Jagat Singh 
son of Raja Basu rebelled, the Emperor ordered Shahzada Murad and Rao Amarsingh 
to leave Kabul and goto Paithan, Via Sialkot to supress the rebellion.7) After 
about seven months when Jagatsingh accepted the allegiance of the Emperor the 
Shahzada and Amarsingh both returned to the Imperial Court.(®) 


In the meantime the king of Persia had mobilised his army to capture 
Kandhar, As soon as this news received, the Emperor raised the Mansab of Rao 
Amarsingh to 4000 Zat and 3000 horse and awarded him a robe of honour and gold 
caparisoned horse,(6) and ordered him to accompany Dara Shikoh to check the 
adyance of the Persian army. But as the king of Persia died he returned with. 
Khan Danran Nasrat Jang in October 1642 A. D. 





‘ _ Sotnetime after this eveut Rao Amarsingh fell ill and could nob attend the 
mperial Court, But when after recovery the attended the Court Salabat Khan the 





1, Badshah Nama Vol. 1, chapter 2. p. 136-138. 
2, Badshah Nama Vol. I, chapter 2, p. 246-248. 
3. do do Ret 0037, 

4, do do ee Di By 

Sie erton cdo If, p. 145 

. do do Tp 228 

: do do MN, p. 240. 

9 


Badshah Nama Vol. IT, p. 285, 
Badshah Nama Vol, II, p. 293-294, 

This 

(This Mansab has also been mentioned in Badshah Nama Vol. I P. 721) 
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; pakhshi being jealous(1) of the Rao ust 
stabi Pin insult to himsel, ‘This was eno ered some harsh words,2) which the Rao 


y F _ enough to enrage the by 
ok ng aside the etiquette of the Imperial Court the brave Rathor, who 
sting oror thrust his dagger and pieeed the heat of ator ages sees 
us Kuling 


pim at the spot. 


We learn from the chronicles that at that ti ¥ 
himself in anger that he advanced towards the cts ae ae 80 much lost 
his aword, but it struck the throne instead and the ae him also with 
to his heels and entered the ladies apartments,3) escaping death took 


Seeing this Khali-ulla-khan and Arjun Gand(4) 

5 t A 

attacked the Rao, but when they could not face the Giang pele nobles 

gome six or seven other Mansabdars and mace bearers “also joined tin successfully 

Rao Amarsingh faced them bravely yet, being encircled by thee’ SE 
like 





1, It is already stated that the Rao Received Nagau i i 
of Nagaur and Bikaner were adjoining a boundry dispute u from the epee ee esihe(beunaie 
Rao Amarsingh and of Karansingh, the ruler of Bikaner, But as Rao’s servants were meen Oe 
Karansingh’s men, who were well armed killed many of them. When this news reachel R a see can 
at Agra he sent words to his servants to avenge the death of their brothem. In the meantit Peis 
singh, who was in the Deccan, also wrote a letter to Salabat Khan—the Sahi Bakshi—and Reel hin 
to help the cause of Bikaner. The Bakshi therefore issued orders to appoint a Shahi Amin to i ‘ bin 
the dispute and forbade both the parties to take any further action into the matter. “This vas the ae 
cause of the enmity between the Shahi Bakshi and the Rao, (Badshah Mama, Vol. Il, P. 382.) oe 

2. Itisstated in the chronicles that Salabat Khan addresse: i 
evident from the following couplet :— ey ate Re 


IM Bat wT AeA, WAL GF FAC | 
aR Hen Wat wel, AHS STE TT 


(ie.) as soon as Salabat Khan uttered the letter ‘71’ the Rao took out the dagger and before the khan 
could utter the letters ‘gfx? (rude) the dagger of the Rao went through the heart of the Bakhshi, 





“Badashah Nama’ describes the valour of Rao Amarsingh in the following words :— 
“A young man like Amarsingh who surpassed all the other Rajputs of the well known families in 
HER and valour and for whome the Emperor thought that he accompanied with other Ra nobles, 
Will die in a great battle fighting against the enemy and will achieve good fame, (Vol. IT p. 281). 

} Col. Tod writes :—Amam. was conspicucous for his gallantry and in all his father’s wars in the 
south was ever foremost id the battle. 














(Annals and Antipnities of Rajasthan Vol. IT 2. 975. ). 


fis: 3 Col Tod writes:—“EHe absented himself for a forthight from court hunting the boar or the 

ite | only recreation’ The emperor ( Shah Jahan) reprimanded him for neglecting his duties, and three 

ved him with a fine, Amar proudly replied that he had only gone to hunt, and as for afine, he obsb 
putting his hand upon his sword, that was his sole wealth. 


raymaste rt litle contrition which this reply evinced determined the king to enforce the fine, and the 
and the cece ca: Salabat khan, was sent to Amar's quarters to demand its payment, Tt was rivets 
tis _Ghservations made by the Sayyid not suiting the temper of Amn, He unceremoniously, desired 
ee cpart. The emperor, thus insulted in the person ‘of his officer, issued a mandate Lee mh ee 
(Whee He obeyed, and having reached the Amm-khas, of grand as see 

the He ees Were red with anger with Salabat in the ac of address Tnlamed. with pasion at 
Xclusio oe of the injurious language he had just received, perhaps at the king's rea 
address iW Tom Marwar, He unceremoniousl passed the omrabs of five and sa ses ater 
his sword, jae when with a dagger concealed in ihs sleeve, he stabbed nt A a st a ane 
king abonder made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar shivered the weapon pices. 

ened his throne and fled to the interior apartment, 


(Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. II, p. 976-977 ) 
4, Col. Tod has written him as the brother-in-law of the Rac Amarsingh. 
(Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol. 1, p. 977) 
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Abhimanyu a young hero of Mahabharat was laid low.) ‘This event took place 
2ath July 1644 A. D.2) mn 


Hearing the death of their master fifteen brave Rajputs of the Rao, wh 
were present in the fort at the time attacked the Emperor's servants and within » 
short time, after wounding to” imperial officers and six mace bearers, were them. 


selves killed. 


pours champavat Ballu and | Rathor Bihari Singhi>) joined the retainers of Rao 
Amarsingh and got ready to kill Arjun Gaud. But before they could put their idea 
in to action they were surrounded by an Imperial detachment and shared the fate of 
their master after laying low a number of Imperial officers.4 


When this new reaches the camp of the Rao and was kno wn by the neigh. 


Col, Tod writes :— 


The Bokhara gate by which they gained admission was built up, and hence 
forward known only as “ Amarsingh’s gate” and in proof of the strong impression 


made by this event it remained closed _through centuries, until opened in 1809 by 
Cap. Goe Steell of the Bengal engineeis.> 





Sometime after the death of Rao Amarsingh the Emperor bestowed a Mansab 
of 1000 Zat and 700 horse on Rayasingh, the elder son of the Rao, 6 who gradually 
rose to rank in the Mughal Court. 


In 1659 A.D. when Aurangzeb defeating Shuja near Khajwa made him to 
flee from the field, the former, to avenge himself on Maharaja Jaswant Singh, I, 
raised the Mansab of Rao Rayasingh to 4000 Zat and 4000 horse, honoured him 





1, Radshah Nama Vol. Il, pp. 480-381. 

The Rao was cremated on the bank of the Jumna at Agra. Two of his Ranis became Satis with 
him there, three got themselves but afterwards at Nagaur and Udaipur. 

The cenotaphs which were built to commemorate them or the Ra 
at Nagaur, 

In some chronicles it is stated that the corpse of Rao Amarsingh was thrown in the Jumna. 

Col. Tod in his Ann: and Antiquities of Rajasthan writes : ves. and his wile, the plincess 
of Bundi, came it person and carried away the dead body of Amar, with which she committed herself to 
the flames. (Vol. II, p, 978). ; ‘i 


2. In ‘Badshah Nama’ the death of this event is given as H.S. 154, Solkha, Jamdi ul-Avyal, 
Thursday, (Vol. IL, p, 380), ? 


_ 3. Previously both of them served Mat 
himself but at present were in the Empero: 


escendants are still standing 















ja Gajsing (the father of the Rao) and Rao Amarsingh 
service, 





af In the chronicles of Marwar we find the name of roe upavat Khavasingh in place of Bihari 
Singh, ; i 
Col. Tod writes:—To avenge hi i iners ed, by Balu Chamnree Th 
: ; avenge his death, his retainers, headed by Balu Dae atin 
heen pha garments, and a fresh carnage ensued within the Lal-Kiln—t" 
(Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. II p. 977-978 ) 
4, Badshah Nama Vol. II, P. 383-384. 
5. Annals & Antiquities Rajasthan Vol. II, p: 978. 
Col. Tod further states: — ie 
Since these remarks written, Captai i + anecodole, cote 
a eat y /aplain steell related to the author a singular anecota , 
i ihe shove circumstance, while the work of sRenties tg ad soon capiain Steele is eo 
oper ean danger he incurred in the operation, from a denunciation on the © tion 0! 
ie es babes thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpent ~ when suddenly, _ the cesinte of the 
anathema. Ce i Sati leted, a large cobra-de-capell rushed between his legs, as fio 
“e oa cell fortunately escaped without injury, 
cs mut Dy of the Agra Fort is known as that of Amar Singh). 
nnalas & Antiquities of Rajasthan Vol If, pp. 978-979) 
6. Badshah Nama Vol, IT p. 403. 
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; title of Raja and gave him the State of (i : 
witha by the said Maharaja, OP odhpant\. But his plan was frus- 
1676 A. D. when Rayasingh died the 8 
Q smekD: on his son Rao Indrasingh. ¢ Empero.r (Aurangzeb) bestowed and 
When Maharaja Jaswantsingh I died in 1678 A, D, 
ae a aa he ae te ee 
dpur State. ut this time the loyal nobles of the late ia di F 
pet gueceed. Mehodeia cll eae Al 


Jndrasingh rose toa Mansab of 5000 Zat and 200 
Moharaja Ajitsingh of Marwar deprived him of Nagaur re ee pe 7 
Mchammad Shah, being displeased with the Maharaja re-granted the Jagir of hae 
to Indrasingh. At last in October 1726 A.D, Maharaja Abhaisingh eae 
Paragana of Nagaur from Indrasingh and awarded it to his younger brother Rajadhi- 
raja Bakhat singh. At the time of Indrasingh’s death at Delhi, in 1782 A.D, he 


held provinces of Sirsa, Bhatner, Poonia and Baihanival(3) as a mark of imperial 
favour. 


SHA JAHAN’S CENTRAL ASIAN POLICY: WAS IT AGGRESSIVE?” 
BY 
Pareshnath Mukerjee, Lucknow. 


Shah Jahan’s Central Asian Policy has a pecular interest of its own. In order 
to appreciate it we have to consider the conditions obtaining in Central Asia and in 
India and finally Shah Jahad’s responbility in his Central Asian Compaign. 


Central Asia was in those days an unsetiled region, consisting of a number of 
small principalities engaged ina state of perpetual warfare. There was no peace. 
Such a region was a danger to any neighbouring Power as most surely it was to the 
Moghuls in India. Any Central Asian war-lord would immensely increase his power 
byan Indian Invasion for he would get money in that case. And money was a ol 
tely necessary for the success of any yevolution in Central Asia. And it is also very 
true that Central Asia lacked money. ‘This is perhaps the reason of Nazr Moham- 
mad’s invasion of Kabul (a part of India, then); which provoked Shah Jahan’s 
compaigns, Tt is usually urged that Shah Jahan’s Central Asian Poliey was 
aggressive. But a critical si udy of the situation will throw doubts on that theory. 


Even if we make no other consideration the fact that a pebty ruler of Ceu- 
tral Asia could venture to invade a part of India should offer enough justification for 
Shah Jahan’s donduct. 


F ; i puler Samat 
Tn Central Asia situations were fast changing. Imam Quik at mmad’s 
Khand was friendly terms with Shah Jahan, inspite ofhis brother, Nazar Moham 


Mh _P. Saxena writes 
Tid on Kabul. 'Nhis was due to Sha Jahan’s diplomacy. Dr. ae aa the rulers 


‘By insisti -  rondship between the Mug 
Ig upon the lone standing friendship betwee! ouwht to make 

of eanear ge and by writing politely to Imam Quii, Shah hie bo 

— = ae ay > ak eames 

Alamgir Nama p. 288, 

Maasir-i-Alamgii pp. 175-176. 


i: st 
4 
3 


ober 1732 A.D. of the minister ‘of Rajadhi- 


1) hie facts are corroborated by a letter, agin? of Marwar at the Tmperial Court, 


Ingh addressed to the agent of Maharaja 





| 
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Mohammad appear reprehensible in the eyes of his own people, a 
Beet ef any myanpatliy or support ab oe ba 2 Bokhara.” ft fie is 
ghah Jahan’s object was to keep a balance of the Central Asian Powers, and i, 
permit any one Power to become Loo pow erful. This was his policy and not. bint 
agaression as is usually suggested. Ae followad this policy for the security ond defen A 
of India. If the Central Asian situation had not changed, he-would—we Abi 
suppose—nob have felt the necessity of fighting a central Asian war. But tinfurte 
nately for India, this situation was altered. Imam Qui became blind and was driven 
out of Samarkhand by his brother Nazr Mohammad in 1641 A D. This altered in 
political balance in Central Asia to which no neighbouring Power could he indoffe. 
rent. Nazr Mohammad was a. highly ambititious man, and a great warrior, and if 
he was allowed to be absolute in Central Asia then India would be in great danger, 
Byen when Imam Quli was on the throne of Samakhand, and Nazr Mohammad jas 
himself just a petty chief and nothing more he had made himself bold enough to 
attack Kabul. So what was the guarantee that now that Nazr Mohammad had 
become absolute he would keep quiet and not prove a danger to India? How conld 
there be such a guarantee when mighty war-lords of Central Asia, whenever there was 
opportunity, invaded India through Kabul ? 











Shah Jahah began his expedition in 1646 A, D, Nazr Mohammad fled and 
Balkh was occupied. It may be remembered that Shah Jahan invaded Central Asia 
when Nazr Mohammad and his son Abdul Aziz fell out and Nazr Mohammad asked 
for Shah Jahan’s help. That Shah Jahan on the invitation of Nazar Mohammad to 
help him entered the war in which he actually took a violent part to curb Nur 
Mohammad’s power shows clearly that Shah Jahan’s chief interest lay in restoring that 
litical balance in Central Asia, which had been destroyed there at the full of Imam 
Bali Again the fact that Shah Jahan invaded Central Asia after and not before the 
fall of Imam Quli shows that so far as he could help a central Asian compaign he 
would not like to risk one. Had he been aggressive, as he is universally thought 
to be, he would not write a polite letter to Imam Quli, when Nazr Mohammad in- 
vaded India, but he would invade atonce, These facts clearly prove that Shah Jahan 
was not aggressive; but in pure self-defence he had to fight Nazr Mohammad. It 
is usually suggested that Shah Jahan was aggressive and he exploited the occasion 
of the Kabul invasion to follow his aggressive policy. Nazr Mohammad invaded 
Kabul in 1628 A. D, and it must be clear to any one of average common sense that 
to exploit this occasion he would not invade Central Asia in 1646.4, D, ‘That Sl 
Jahan had ample reason to moye to action is clear from the fact that Kabul was 
not an independent buffer State then as it is now. So the danger was more 1 
than it may seem today. So he had real justification to moye to action. 


not ree may be asked that if Shah Jahan’s measure was defensive then why did 4 
aN © prompt action as soon as Imam Quli was driven out in 1641 A.D. o far 
ud ae upto 1646 A. 1D).? What was he doing in that period? Of conta in 
that 1 m (uli was in power the theoretical ruler of Central Asia, any com ay 
seal oe would theoretically be against him and offend him, which mig han’ 

Im and Nazr Mohammad to unity. ‘That would totally defeat Shah Ja 


ee Saag: t quiet upto October 31, 1641 A. D. when Imam Quii was ni 
Thala Wa tuvental’ Shah Jahan was not in a position to make a foreign invasions i 
ternal troubles, Jagat Singh of arnt had rebelled and his T 


lasred f f to 
tees yee ata 1637 to42 A.D, The Bundella rebellion lasted for He 1642 


d Khan Jahan’s rebelli 5 . So up 
A.D, 's rebellion lasted for 1628 to 1681 A. D. »  caded 
eee py suppressing rebellious, so that even when he should oie is 
further the n 1641 A. D, just then he could not doit. Added to these sever’ 
famine of 1680 & ies the country had nob recovered from the effects of the We 
snust realise thar wey dt Was only in 1642 A.D, that Shah Jahan was fre { 
Se that before undertaking a foreign invasion he would take some © 
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idate his position and if he took four years 2 
wo i poattion and te hon ey 1642 to 1646 A.D. Tt was not 


ted ma without it he would not feel safe, of Delhi had been practically comple- 


Lastly, it may be asked that if Shah NS Saltau : 
ressive then why did he not accept the ote a ‘ Pant, detenains and not 
ali the ruler? That he did nos accept this offer is no roof of his » making Shiban 
put ib proves his wisdom and keen diplomatic sense, fn the first Beat poly i 
dature of Shiban Quit was proposed by Abdul Aziz. $9 merely by sd the candi- 
this pro al Shah Jahan could not make Shiban Kuli his ally Fo he sorning with 
date of Abdul Aziz and he would support his patron under all cironm A es 
if Shah Jahan acknowledged Shiban Quli to be the ruler, the ficht gare Next, 
Mohammad and Abdul Aziz might stop. And it was in the interest of iene 
and of India that this fight should continue, Against for Shah Jahan to cr 
one man as the sole ruler of Central Asia would he to create one dicta whi N 
would leave the danger to India Intact. So that would not do either, So Shak 
Jahon very diplomatically acnowledged no one to be the ruler, And leaving the 
Central Asian tangle open he withdrew—apparently as a failure ; but really a ini ue 
success ; after gaining his object, which was to reduce NazrMohammad and hae 
keep him fighting for power in Central Asia, 


So we find that Shah Jahan’s Central Asian Policy was defensive and not offen- 
sive and in reality, he was a success, although superficially he seemed to be a failure 
He was a military failure in Central Asia although in the Central Asian politics he was 
a unique success. 


THE FIRST PLUNDER OF SURAT BY SHIVAJI 
BY 
Mr. B. G, Tamaskar, Jubbalpore. 


Summary 


1. Surat on the eve of Shivay’s fist attack — 
2. The Jirst news of Shivaji’s approach and the preparations of the English :— 


On the 5th January, there was an alarm of Shivaji’s approach to Gundevi and 


, ; Stirat 7 _ ‘The Surat Council 
he was expected to fall upon the town of Surat at any moment it ae 


of the English Bast India Company, therefore, proposed the a g 
ward off Shivaji’s attack to protect the local merchants from their loss : 


i i their 
(1) 'The storage of Cojah Minar's broad cloth in the English factory at 
own risk which was ready for transport, 
wld be spread from 


eth ine as ¢ 
(2) The requisition of as many ships, men and arms 


Swally-hole. 
7 i lish Factory 
(3) The storage of cloth brought by dyers and Danes pecans it and the 
as the factors thought that their eee it from fire than 
factory was in a better position to p 


could. 
{4) Resolution for the fortificati 
eugage in its defence til *the 


on of the factory wbhout delay and to 
last life”. 











pr 
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a) A brief description of plunder :— hain 
is actual entry in to the town, Shivaji had sent two men and , 

Bee Gerenc:, and the wealthiest merchants Haji Zahid Beg, Vin Vane 
Haji Kasim “to come to him in person immediately and conclude with him, else if 
immediately threatened the whole town with fire and sword. But they did not bi 
turn any reply to Shivaji. At night on the 5th (6th) January, ( Puesds y) the enteres| 
the town opend fire upon the castle. Next day, in the afternoon, Shivaji’s men brokp 
open the ‘undefended doors of Virji Vora’s house and plundered it till the next and 
reconnoitred what preparations the Bnglish had made safeguard their factory, On 
"Thursday and Friday, fire broke in the town, “The smoke in the day time had 
almoat turned day into night, rising soe thinke as ib darkened the sun like a oa 
clond.” On friday, Virji Vora’s house dug up and Shivaji’s men fired at the 
Dutch factory. It appears that Shivaji ed in Surat for 12 days since his arrival, 
On the last day, Shivaji received news from his spies that a Moghul army was 
hastening to the rescueof the town. He triumphantly marched out of the town laden 
with rich booty via Bharoach on the River Nerbudda. While the town was bein 
pillaged, Shivaji took Mr. Anthony Smith prisoner who was coming from S\wallyhole, 









The behaviour of the English on the occasion 


According to the contemporary English version, Shivaji had demanded the 
English to pay him homage, and if they refused he threatened to raze the English 
“honse to the ground and not spare a life.” However, the Bnglish were not frigh- 
tened into submission. Oxinden, the Chief of the factory put on a firm attitude to 
fight out till the last men and was prepared to face any emergency however 
extreme. ‘Then Shivaji’s men had raided and were engaged in qlundering Hazi 
Tahid Beg’s house, the English offered their assistance to the defenceless merchants 
which resulted in short skirmishes between the Maratha soldiers and the English. 
The repeated offers of peace on payment of ransom were summarily rejected by the 
English When Mr. Smith was sent on parole with an Armanian and a Dutch with 
an offer of peace he was detained by the factors and a reply was sent that, 
“Mr, Smith belonged to us and we would not part with him now he was in our 
custody, and there was neither faith or trust in him. From that time none of his 
party dared to come near us,” 


The Amount of Booty: 


“The town is utterly ruined, and very little left either of riches or habitation.” 
Me had carried away in gold, pearls, precious stones and other rich commodities to 
the value of many hundred thousand pounds, and burnt other goods and houses to 
the amount of as much more, 


P pais 
Tumours of Shivaji’s return to Surat : 


Though Shivaji had returned to hi ‘3 of his return to 
rat conti is own country, rumours of his retur 

nae continued to be afloat for a long time. The plunder had done a great deal to 
destory the town, and the threat of a second invasion for a long time gave nob rest 


to it to recover from the loss f 2 
e loss for some years q » damage was of a pe 
manent kind, some years. Much of the damage. Ws 
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THE SECOND PLUNDER oF SURAT BY SHIVAJI 


BY 


Mr, B. T. Tamaskar, Jubbulpur. 
Summary 


The second time Shivaji attacked Sursat in October 1670 i 
town the respite of more than Six years and therefore, times sufien et Be 
from it firsb destruction in order to attract a second attack by him, In conte at 
time people and trade came to settle there, though certainly pee 


i not to the i 
condition before its plunder. People and government become aorierltse pes ee 


In the beginning of October, the English got news of Shiyaii’ 
made preparations. — ‘They had learnt that he was marching at the int oo an 
horses and foot against whom they had mobilised 300 men to defend the town Th, the 
meanwhile the English emptied warehouses at Surat of what goods could easily 
be dispatched to Swally-hole. Thus, when large amount of goods was secured against 
attack, they thought it necessary to provide for the remaining goods at Surat and 
also “to maintain (your) honour and that of the Nation.” Mr. Strenshaw Master 
took charge of defence at Surat and Mr. Gerald Aungier that at Swally Marine. 


On the 8rd October, Shivaji’s army approached the town of Surat. The 
Rnglish Records state that only a few houses stood on defence, namely, the English 
house, the Dutch and French houses, the two “serays”, one maintained by Persian 
and Turkish merchants, and the other by “a Tartar King called the King of Cascar.” 
The same day, part of Shivaji’s army assaulied the Tartar Quarter and the English 
house. The French, however, made a peace with Shivaji, on what terms, the English 
had no knowledge of it. Shivaji’s army having lost a feo soldiers due to the fire 
opened from the English house, retired from there and few on the Tartar quarter 
which lay between the English and the French house, At first, the Tartars put Up 
‘stout resistance. But as the French had suffered the Marathas to seize the advan- 
tageous ground close to the French factory, and supplied ammunition, the 'Tartars 
could out any longer and escorted their king to the castle and left the house a prey 
to Shivaji. In the meanwhile, the invading army ransacked houses at leisure and 
found therein vast treasure and rich goods and set fire in several places, destroying 
hearly half the town, 


On the third day, Shivaji’s soldiers a roached before the English factory. 
Shivaji sent some men fs the Buglish to ren a present one ee here 
they conveyed the news that their master was angry with the Bnglish Pai d acne 
several of his men. ‘The English readily responded to Shivajt's Leni: the Ba lish 
Present consisting of scarlet, sword, blades, knives ett., Shivaji then nen se 
Why they had stopped their trade at Rajapore. “Mr. Sich wii had sustained 
Sevagys fanli and not taken care to satisfy the Bnglish tho; Ions te and would 
To which he answered that Seragy did much derive cur retiun to Rajapore 

very much to give us satisfaction”. 


; ‘ the officers aud 
Shivaji called off his army soon after and “sent a lebter to the 


7 i im twelve | 
a ope the substance whereof es tat of he en dwt emai 
yearly—tribute he would return the neé srer classes hegan to 
" tt of the toma, Af haa the departure of Shivaji. the poorer clases: Tes . 
rich ab Surat, ; 
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Continued alarams of Sh ivaji’s aliacl again.— 

On account of ramours of Shivaji’s attack upon Surat, the English of th 
and Bombay remained all alert for a long time. The English went to the 1g 
thinking out a “compact of Christian nations. 


€ place 
ngth of 


The ruin of Surat complete— 


In fact, now nobody need be told that the ruin of Surat Was complete, “We 
need not use arguments to believe in you that the town of Surat after this great loss 
is in a sad destruction, none of the eminent merchants being as_yet live into it and 
declare they will never except the king takes some course to defend them from future 
outrages of this nature, which we hope he will do if not we believe it will be ruined 
the inhabitants deserting it.” 


A CONUNDRUM IN MARATHA HISTORY 
WAY SHIVAJI’S IDEALS WERE DEPARTED FROM BY THE MARATHAS? 
BY 
Wazirud-Dowlah Rao Bahadur Saradar M.V. Kibe, M. A.,, Indore. 


One of the questions to which scholars of the Maratha History must finda 
solution is the cause of the change of ideals in the polity of the times of Shivaji and 
tho Peshwas. Mr. Bhaskar Waman Bhat of Dhulia, a painstaking, deep and erudite 
scholar of the Maratha History, has written a remarkable book exhaustively showing 
how the ideals that governed Shivaji’s movement closely followed the rules of politi- 
cal conduct laid down in ancient works, especially shukraniti. Every action done and 
step taken by Shivaji finds support in this and other works of the kind. Indeed he 
built up his kingdom on the lines laid down by them and when in difficult situations, 
or in getting out of a tight corner, he found guidance in their behests. It is remark- 
able that Mr. Bhat does not not refer to Ramdas’s Dasabodh, because after all owing 
to the exigencies of the times, it contains advice less specific than in the elder works, 
although it is not different from them in its expositions. 





; Whether the document describing the oath taken by Shavaji and his followers 
for the propagution of the Hindayi Swarajya, at the temple of Rohideshwar is genuine 
or not, the fact of his having crowned himself exactly as prescribed by the ritoal in 
the ancient works, which he was ab pains to find, ‘as is evident from he trouble he 
took in bringing the greatest scholar of the age Gazabhat from Kashi, tor the perfor. 
mince of the ceremony, shows what were his motives and objects in  fstablishing oF 
reviving a Hindu Kingdom or Empire in the Deccan. In the choice of his Capital at 
Raigarh even he, followed the precepts of the old books. 





: The principal aim of Shivaji was to found a Kingdom which will protect and 
ag ee cows and Bpehritne, and consequently preserve the Hindu Onlbar 
Sania aa produced from the days of that remarkable book, the @ur' 
ample Sriflee ae correspondence literature upto the advent of 8 
Hindu ivilisati to the eclipse of the Hindu Culture and the replacemen ti 
Ramdas Pigenian by an alien one. With reference to this, the works of ‘ld 
perhaps ae ay their description and delineation. Steeped in vices, as he was, me aa 
Hinduism. Hj by his short stay with the Mughals, Sambhaji died as ar vai 
before him eee Without a fixed residence. Rajaram too had the alm of ere 
the waters of the ute is paid hy Ramdas to the result of Shivaji’s labours % 

© tivers of land for the performance of religious rites. 
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hen Shahu was released from the Mu ‘ ° 
uired his Kingdom, rather a greater ree Ferrata tk to his tuother-land 
otection of the Brahmins and Cows, H ered to the policy of 


and t 
at Mace . Ample evidence is found i 
ondence of Sri Brahmendra Swami, a Y. int nein to stone aces 
- i ort the policy, which had been tho innate ue is 
aral 


iveand whieh to antici ate events, one or tivo ge . E j 
a hand of Devi Shri Ahilyabai Holkar, who marel Hela te its zenith 
over India, 80 much so that even alien potentials, like the King y u Empire all 


issaries, W bout building templ : ; of Qndh, honoured 
her emissarles, who went a 'g temples, endowing charital eas 
puilding p ¥ g charitable institutions, and 


ilgrim roads, ¢.g. the one between Calcutta and Gaya, wi i 
aah of the Hast India Company, which held the Divyani of Orie, Benge gate 


But apart from the above stated epoch, Shahu had a in hi 
for the Mughal Empire. Even when the Maratha armies attacked Dal ins A a 
upon it with almost reverential awe. There is the solitary instance of eet, i: 
ral Sadashivrao Bhau, who, in the eyes of his contemporaties, and successors ee 
ted the throne of the Mughals by breaking the Silver ceilliug of the Hall in whi chit 
was located and perhaps placing Vishwas Rao Beau on it. p ve 


Shahu’s soft-heartedness for the Mughals could he account is havi 
spent his boy-hood in the Mughal zanana and having contest many eee 
The first Peshwa, Balaji Vishwanath, who vore from a humble station, while his son 
and grand-son had responsibility, and the inheritance of war, thrown upon them ina 
very early age. Peshwa Madhavrao, the great, have evidence of following the ideal 
of the protection of the Cow and the Brahmins, and had himself received due training 
in the ancient ritual and learning, owing to his having been a second son. His Chief 
Justice Ramashastri, became famous as a stern judge. Probably Devi Shri Ahalyabai 
also drew her inspiration from him. But although the wise Nana Vadnis hed made 
arrangements for imparting ancient learning, and especially the knowledge of polity 
to Sawai Madhavrao, during the later part of Nana’s influence, he himself, had to 
re the presure of Mahadji Scindhia and accept a subordinate position for the 

eshwa at the hands of the effete Mughal Emperor, a creature and protege of Mahadji 
himself. This looks like the end of the Maratha ideal of Government. 


It is true that individually any Maratha, who was anybody regarded as his 
duty to protect Brahmins and Cows, yet the national idead disappeared with the rise 
of the Martha Power to be the mosb powerful Goverment in India, Such was, however, 
their influence that even contemporary powers like the Nizam headed this doctrine 
of the protection of the Cows and Brahmins and not only continued ancient monu- 
ments, but made endowments for the purpose. In the 19th century A.D, the name of 
i ne Chandu Lal of the Nizam’s State became as famons as that of the Peshwas in 

Tespeci. 


Bvidently the protection of Cow and Brahmins is symbolical One is that if 
nee and fertility and the other of learning and tolerence. How the Coe a 
i) ounding of the Maratha Empire and did its dis-placement from ve - iy fs 
ui 4 the destruction of the Maratha Bmpire and why the latter event happe 
‘Westion for the historians to answer. 








f° 
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- BIHAR IN THE Ist QUARTER OF THE 18tH- CENTURY 
BY 
Prof. S. H. Askari, Patna. 


Whatever may has been the extent and boundaries of Bihar, ip th 
days of the Afghans, particularly the Surs, we can definitely say that it hat 
been formed into a distinct Subah, under a separate Governor|!) by Akbar 
in 1576, and it remained so during the greater part of the Mughal periog 
governed more than once by such princes of royal blood as Parwez, Shuja, 
‘Azam, and Azim-us-Shan, till it was incorporated in the viceroyalty of 
Bengal. An authentic history of Bihar has yet to be re-written. Much can 
be gathered from the Persian histories about the important events in Bihar 
during the times of the greater Mughals, and there is no dearth of informa. 
tion, especially after the appointment of Alivardi Khan as the deputy 
governor of this province. he first quarter of the 18th century, however, 
forms a period about which we are comparatively in the dark. ‘The follow- 
ing lines represent an attempt to throw some light on it with the help of 
materials found scattered in certain Persian historical and geographical 
work and the books of Wilson and Irvine, some biographical dictionaries of 
Persian poets and a manuscript?) of mixed contents, discovered by the 
present writer, sometime ugo, in Mohalla Alamganj (Patna), and containing, 
among other things, a Yad Dasht (Memorandum) of the Subahdaris of the 
Subab of Bihar from the time of Imteyaz Khan, described as a Subadar, to 
that of the appointment, by the EK. I. Co., “of Nawab Hushyar Jung 
(Mr. George Vansittart) for the regulation of the affairs of this Subah”. 


The governors of Bihar, at the beginning of the 18th century, were 
Muhammad ~aleh, Fidai Khan, son of Azam Khan Koka, and Shamshir Khan 
Quraishi, a cousin of Daud Khan, the conqueror of Palamao. Pidai Khan 
had been appointed subadar of Patna in 1105/167.,), on the death of Buzurg 
Ummed Khan. and we find the Foujdari of Darbhanga being given to him as 
an appanage in 1111/1699. We do not know when exactly he was replaced 
by Shamsher Khan whom, nevertheless, we find installed on the Musnad of 
Bihar probably becanse of the part he played in suppressing!” the over: 
refractory Ujjainia Rajputs of South West Bihar. In.the year 44th of 
Aurangzeb’s reign’) i.e. 1114/1703 the subadari of Bihar was taken away 
from him and added to the Bengal viceroyalty of Prince Azim-us-Shan- 
Fortunately for Bihar, a quarrel(®) cropped up between this Princely viceroy 
and the imperial Treasurer (Diwan), the famous Murshid Quli Khan, & 
favourite of Aurangzeb, whose sharp reprimand to his grandson proved 80 
uritating and annoying to the latter that he decided to leave Bengal for 
spon He first removed himself from Dacca to Rajmahal and the, leaving 
cee es son, Farukhseyar, and his brother-in-law, Sarbuland Khan, 
Tnglish) goeeresent him in Bengal, he came up to Bihar. A paren 
ae. yakted July 12, 1704, speaks of Azim-us-Shan’s presence in EET" 

1. Reyaz-us-Salatin, Eng. Fd., 162, es fais 


~The yastha 
aver le ms. belongs to Babu Bhubhneshvari Pd., son of late Munshi Kanhoo Lal, 2 Karan Ka} 


3. M.A. (Kujhwa Ms ‘ 
ee -); Maasir-ul-U Printec 
4. A famil ) mira (Printed), 
5. ee a by M. Abdur Rauf in Maarif, 1937. 
6, Wilson I, 
7. Wilson 1, 
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st have arrived(!) in the city « 4 
jy ough he mus : h the city sometime before j " 
poser 1704, that the erg With the permission of Recetas Ret 
rate changed the name of Patna into Azimabad after his own fane at 


y, f the authorities, ei 1 paris 
Pe lentes of Alene ae COnMSE BPTI or otherwise, tells us 
about the acti) s As han in Bihar. Traditions, » lied 
5 old contributor of Calentta Review, say that the vie ied upon by 
fortification of the city ; divided it into a number of wana eee 
named after the various classes of people to whome he assion d ere 
an as Diwan Mohalla (allotted to the Hi : gned separate 
quarters, \ dt indu clerks and officers), Hoot 
Katra, Mughalpura, and Kaiwan Shikoh (now known as Kawah Khoh and 
once haveing the residences of Princes and chiefs) and built palaces, Saraig 
and alms houses. — Many of the nobles of the West flocked to Patna. which 
the Prince is said to have intended to make a second Delhi. There is no 
trace now of the buildings which the Prince is said to have erected in the 
city and literature presents very few names of the nobles and the scholars 
whom he might have patronised. A well-informed biographer of Persian 
poets, named Lala Brindaban Das(*), Khusgo, however, informs us of a 
respectable Persian emigrant, named Syed Husain, poetically surnamed 
Khalis, and entitled Imteyaz Khan, who served the Prince as his Diwan, 
during the time he held the governorship of Bihar. Khusgo says that he 
had been married by the emperor with the daughter of Fazail Khan the 
imperial Munshi, later Khan-i-saman, We are further told that Imteyaz 
Khan had built a big mansion, on the bank of the Ganges, which Khusgo 
saw standing in all its glory and strength, when he visited Patna, sometime 
before the death of Huaibat Jung. in 1748. Now as already indicated above, 
the Alamganj Ms. speaks of one, Imteyaz Khan, who served as the 
subadar of Bihar before the arrival of Husain Ali Khan Barhain Patna, In 
the absence of any other information to the contrary, one may take this 
Syed Husain. Imteyaz Khan, Khalis. the grandfather»! of the more famous 
Nawab Mir Qasim Alijah, the future viceroy of B. B. & O., as the personage 
who helped Azim-us-Xhan in improving the city and held temporary charge 
of the subuh during the time that elapsea between the march of the Prince 
towards the west and the arrival of his permanent deputy, Husain Ali Khan 
Barha. He is said to have built a fortune which he attempted to carry to 
Persia but was murdered on his way to Persian Sewistan™) in 1122 A.H, 


According to Khafi Khan'‘5) it was the instance of Azam who had 
grown jealous of the rumoured wealth and influence of the second son of 
hiselder brother and rival, that Azim ush Shan had been recalled Bay 
Patna towards the Deccan. The prince had reached Korah when = a 
of the death of the emperor and changed his route towards ted : 
took and thus ruined the chances of his uncle's victor}: ee sei 
browess performed by Syed Husain Ali Khan at the battle Wael 
8th June, 1707 were rewarded with an increase in his rank Br harram(®) 

sawar and later led to his appointment, on Began ’ 


———— 


1. Mufidul ae sR A is R. C,, Baroda, 1940. ar 

a (Vide writer's paper on P, H. R. Ca tan has been noticed in 

2 2 Safina-i-Khusgo—O. P. L. Ms. Khalis was a very good Persian Pp at we P. L. Ms, 1796). 
Mahy books, \s regards his father-in-law, he has been mentioned in M. N. (\. 


edied—ti14 A. EL 

Seyar, Lucknow text, p. 691, 

SK, TN. 1, 1.N, 

i LO. P.L. Ms, (Muntakhabul-Lubab). 
~ S.C. Kujhwa Ms, (Tuzkira-i-Salatin-i-Chaghtaia), 
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March 19, 1708, as the deputy of Prince Azim ush Shan in Bihar, 
reed ie charge of the province till September 1712 (Shaben Toate 
On the other hand, the Alamgan} Ms. says that his rule on Bihar lasted 2 
4 years and 1 Fasl, from the beginning of 1116 Fasli to the ena of the mi 
season of 1119 Fasli. Even if, on the strength ofa contemporary dotnet 
geen by the writer. and containing the corresponding Hijri and Fasli dates 
5 is added to the Fasli year to yield the Hijri date, the years 1121 & L194 
which correspond roughly speaking, — with 1709 and 1719 iA. Dede aa 
correctly represent the period of Husain ali’s subadari of Bihar. As regards 
his work in Bihar we get little from contemporary authorities till Farrnkh. 
seyar arrived in the Bihar sometime1n 1711. 


Kanwar Khan tells us that Farrukhseyar was replaced in the guba. 
dari of Bengal(?) in 1122/1710 by Md. Muhsin Azzad-dowla Khan Jahan 
Bubauur and recalled to the Court. As the latter arrived at Rajmahal on the 
1sc of June 1711,5) the Prince must have left the place at about that time, 
He obeyed his father’s order with reluctance for, according to Khafi Khan, 
he wus not held in the same esteem as his elder and younger brother, born 
of adiiferent mother, and when he reached Patna, long before? Safar 
1124=15 March 1712 (the wreng date given by even sucha careful writer 
as [rvine)(t) he decided to march no turfher, alleging, as we are told, his 
want of money,) advanced pregnancy of his wile, and the approach of 
the rainy season in an Aradasot which he sent to the imperial court. He 
was further strengthened in his resolve to prolong his stay at Patna bya 
number on Darwishes,°) mathematicians, and astrologers, notably by 
Mubammau Rafi, who predicted his own accession at Patna. It is not quite 
clear whether these prophecies, on which the credulous and superstitions 
Prince placed yreut reliance, were made before or after the news of the 
deaths of his granifather and father reached him. Certain it is, however, 
that the Prince and his companions especially Ahmad Beg (later Ghazi- 
uddin, Ghalib Jung) were busy(”) in collecting men and gathering followers. 
If the author of Reyaz-us-Salatin is to be believed in, long before this, 4 
saint. Bayazid of Burdwan, had hailed him as “the em perorl®) of Hindustan”. 
During his stay in Bihar, one of his dismissed servants, Lachin Beg! 
Qalmagq, risked his life in his clever and succrssful attempts to recapture the 
Rohtas Fort from the usuper, Md. Razi Rayayat Khan, as a reward of which 
he was recommended for a Mansab and the title of Bahadur Dil Khan, in an 
Arzdasht despatched by Farrukhseyar to the Court. This Arzdasht, Was 
we are told by Kanwar Khan,Y) presented by Azim us Shan to, Bahadur 
Shah at Lahore, on 22 Zahijja. 1125 (January 21, 1712), anda ferman of 
appreciation and congratulation, with other present, was sent to Patna. 


Soon after this news of the emperor's dea arrived at Patna and the 

i ; st peror’s death arrived a 

cae without waiting for later developments, proclaimed, on 27 March, 
» his father as emperor in:the garden of Jafar Khan,('!) to the eas 





T. S. C. Kujhwa Ms, (Tuzkira-i-Salatin-i-cl i 
i Sc. ical irae ie (Tuzkira-i-Salatin-i-chaghtria). 
“eee see the footnote to the life of Khan Jahan. 
M.L.; S. M. 
2 LS. M. 
rat-Nama by Mi ‘ 
RS ag Ay i Muhammed 14 1. (O.P.L. ims. 
T SC .P.L. Ms, 
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; here he appears to have originally encamped, 
city. © of proceeding to the west with his follow ; 
jeaving Patna by some world y-mined(!) 


fro loger. During the whol is ti 

2) the astrologer: i ole of this time Syed H i 
yaa, the Naib Nazim of Bihar haw been away fron de ent ee 
engaged”) in regulating the alfairs of the distant Parganahs and cutee 


icked and refractory chiefs of the province, Heuri 
oe Kbutba had been read and the coins were being stack in ihe aaa 
Azim us Shan, he hastened to Patna. Although a letter apologizing) for 
his stay in Patna and couched in endearing and beseaching terms had been 
despatched to him through trast workiey persons, the Syed felt very suspi- 
cious of, ani was positively: J unfriendly towards the Prince. 


or a time the Pri 
erg but he was aetna 
Durweshes and Md. Shafi 


The well reputed prowess of Syed Husain Ali, his great hold on 
Bihar, and the Prince's negligible following had at first made the latter so 
disspirited that he is reported to have contemplated suiciue or flight, on the 
receipt of the news of his father’s defeat and deuth on 29 satar () or April 
6th 1712. But the spirited exhortation of his motuer, subibun Nisa, a lion- 
hearted) wornan of whom Indien history muy be proud, he pluckeu up 
courage, proclaimed himself emperor and was euthronedin Afzal Khan’s\/) 
garden, to the west of the city, near modern Pirbahore where be had 
removed for himself to ask of the blessing of the saintly Mullah.) Shad- 
man Sahibun Nisa had already visited the ~yeu’s mother, taking Farrukh: 
geyar’s little daughter with her aud the ~ayyida, overcome by their appeal 
and tears. had called ker valiant and devoted son within the harem anu bade 
him espouse Farrukhsyar’s cvuse. Her final words “li you auhere to () 
Jahandar Shah, you will have to answer before the Great Judge for disavo- 
wing your mother’s claim upon you » proved decisive. The die was cast 
and the pledge was given, be the consequences what they might. 


Once he had committed himself to the hazardous task, Husain Ali 
was not the man to let the grass grow under his feet. He won over his 
brother, the Nawab of Allahabad, ordered a new public”) prayer and the 
issue of a new coinage, drew up a list of the rich men of the city, borrowed 
loans on his own responsibility and took vigorous meusures to ensure the 
success of his undertaking. “here was @ great scarcity of money, neces 
aitatated by the rich men leaving Patna” because of the extortionatel! 
demands of Farukhseyar. The Dutch had to part with @ lakhs and 22,000 
Was exacted from the English. Be it said to the credit of Husain Ali, how- 
ever, that ‘it was through his inter-position\!%) that the English escaped 
further molestation” and the Prince “bad to incur the displeasure of the 
Nawab more than once” by his intended plunder of the city. We get from 
A ean adie ¥ Nei less 
ate 

LL.3S , 

ae S.M.; T.M. 

LN. 
Win ot L.M.O. K. 
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Prowse 


i f +n his Later. Mughals 
Vol. 1, Invin. has given an account of the Mullah, on the authority of Ibrat Nama, in Bis eh 
9. Quoted j 
ted in Irvine’s L..M.I. 
ik Willen UI, XXIX, 
» Wilson TL. 81. Sec. 29, pp. 64 52, 49. 88, 80. 
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ye Knelish records that “Husain Ali had exerted to preserve thieitowmnn: 
pene own forces at the gates ay ORGS ~ oppose any that aR 
molest or offer to plundur.”” The Eee aun oa so under the Protection : 
the Nawab, and his brother Najmuddin Ali Khan, described by the Engl, 
as ’a friend of our’s, “was resolved to defend the city from being pinniea 
which the King (Farrukhseyar) had attempted severnl times. In fadh, te 
were two parties, “one made up of the Nabob and()) sevaral others, and vi 
others composed of a raseally crew who had almost “continued to get in 
Nabob out of the way” by sending him to Bengal to “fetch Murshid Quli 
Khan, or treasure or his head”” so that “they might plunder the town with, 
outany hindrance”. But the suspicion that Husain Ali “might join with 
Khan Jahan Bahadur” or some other reason led Farrukhseyar to send, ano. 
ther man against Murshid Quli Khan who, however, defeated the designs, 
Inshort it was to a large extent, due to Husain Ali that Parrukhseyar started 
at the head of 95,0002) men from Patna at the end of September, 1712, 


A few days after Husain Ali also marched out of the city, leaving 
Bihar in charge of Syed Ghairat Khan Baber, his sisters’s son, by Syed 
Nusrullah’), Sadast Khan. The new subadar remained in Bihar till the end 
of April(#), 1715, through as far back as October 7, 1714,'°) the English heard 
the rumour of his displacement in favour of Ali Asghar Khan Mewati, 
entitled Khan Zaman. Ghairat had himself talked of his departure from 
Patna in less than 20 days, but he was actually present in the city(, on 
19th March 1715, and we fiind him on his move and encamped at Sabarabad, 
10 miles from Nasaram, in Bihar, on April 26,1715, Thus the statement in 
the Alamganj Ms. that Ghairat Khan was the subadar of Bihar for 3 years 
1 Fas! (1120-1123 F) can be taken as only partially correct. On the other 
hand, many of the informations, supplied by the English diarists, are corro- 
borated by Kamwar Khan. For instance, the latter informs us of the 
nomination of Khan Zaman to the subadari of Bihar on 6 shaban, Yr. Ill. 
He was also favoured with 1 lakh for the purpose from the imperial 
exchequer. The nomination was, however, cancelled on this occasion, 
Kamwar also writes about the letter of the Nazim of Bihar dated Rabi I, 
Yr. L118), communicating the arrival of the English Hlchi (envoy) named 
John Surman from Hugli as | atna, whereupon Ghulam Husain Khan Wala 
Shahi was sent to Patna to escort the Elchi with his presents to the Court. 
The English Consultations, dated Oct.:.0, 1714 mention the arrival of Ghulam 
Husain with “King’s order to Nawab Ghairat Khan, Diwan Asghar ki 
and Buyutati Mnllah(9) Nasir’. ‘The two former not being present in i 
city. the Gurzburdars were order to go and deliver His Majesty § Be 
Mullah Nasir, demanding a ready compliance”. As soon as the ora 
reiurned from the Mufussil where he must have been engaged. like his wD 


; e, 
in regnlating the affairs of the Paraganahs, and pushing the refractory peop 


; } cs 4 44 gaa, ng 
hastened the preparation for the departure” of the English, ae 
them his protection against the Ujjainias” and “providing them VY” 
Wilson p. 50. i 

M. L. 

Irvine, L.M. 11, 

Wilson IIIf p. 

Do, 

Ibid. 

T.S.C, 

Do. 
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Ali Ibrahim Khan, 
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p.195. Multha Nasir was the Maternal uncle of the famous Poet ecm 

the able and faithful friend of Hamir Kasim, 
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yitl of 200 horse to oe and 50 to Allahabad”, 
informs us about the Bengal tr 6 A 
d athe imperial court on 27 Tamedi Wey ee he mae safely 
gtell us that there was a dispute for sometime belwae enn 
and bis Diwan and chines (the latter being a brother of Mir Te Be 
premnor-designate of Bihar when 1212) concerning the despatch of the 
‘al Treasure. The Bukshi and the Div; eerie 


ey its an were against j e 
pe feat of its being plundered by!) Siddhist Narayan ee hls Uaetetee ae 
vere growD desparate since Mir Jumla was coming with a large fone: te 


suppress them. they wanted the Nawab to permit the Treasure to be in 


fort, but he refused to comply, sending his brothe ss f 
500 horge and 500 Baksaries to protect th "Haji Khan with 


: e Treasure, A 
Ujjainieas felt some respect for Ghairat Khan for we eas ar Seu 
Narayan's (") vakil coming to clear the Treasure through his master’s juris. 
diction and Suddhist Narayan giving assurance both to the Nawab and the 
Engltsh that he would not touch the king’s presents ete. 


Thirdly Kamwar 


arrive 
record 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to relate the circumstances leading 
tothe appointment of Mir Jumla to the government of Bihar and Bengal, 
According to Wilson be received his last audience at Delhi on 16th Dec, 1714 
but did not reach Sagaram till the end(>) of April 1715. He was back in 
Delhi in the night of 6th January(®), 1716. Thus he was in Bihar for legs 
thana year. ‘The Alamganj Ms. also says that Mir Jumla arrived in Bihar 
in 1123 F. and left it after some months, the province being during the 
whole year, in the very disturbed condition; specially on account of the 
Mughalia troops. This is borne out by other contemporary authorities, also. 
Mir Jumla had once acted as the Qazi?) in Bihar but he proved himself 
absolutely unfitted for the responsible post of a subadar. Because of his 
excessive hold on the mind of Farrukhse) ar, the latter, according to Mirza 
Muhammad(s), had given him the charge of both Bihar and Bengal and also 
ordered 7000 of his Mughal cavalry to accompany him to Bibar for he was 
entrusted with the task of destroying the power of Dhir(?) who had been 
in a state of rebellion for about 8 years in Bihar. Although Mir Jumla 
started with a force of 8 to 9 thousand veterans which swelled to about 
20,000 when he actually reached Patna, yet he failed to chastise DhirS), On 
the other hand, he felt so greatly afraid of the Ujjainies that he advanced 
very slowly and even requested Sarbuland®) Khan, the Governor of Allaha- 
ad,who had in all a force of only 3 to 4 thousand sherbandi troops to 
escort him beyond the dangerous regions. At last being urged by Bahadur 
DilKhan, Inam Khan, Daulat Khan, Janish Khan, Arab Ali Khan ete., = 
reluctantly resumed his march. Fortunately news came that Dhir hac 
fracuated Sasaram which lay on his way which emboldened him to cay 
0 Patna. He was still in the vicinity of Arval when, Garand 
4 ay, anumber of villagers came complaining against phi ed est 
teri taders. A Mughal who was ordered to capture oS pest They 
MY arrested 13 persons, mostly vegetable sellers and grass ‘ 

= Fae : ae 


Wilson, 1 23.24. . 
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Wilson 11, 20, 
Witson.gg,? °° 
Wilson 80, 
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i dered to be beheaded. Fortunately Sanjar K 
ye aien who Hee arrived with his 2 sons, Abdur Nabi ARE Dee 
at the head of 2000 cavalry and the same number of infantr 
foot and secured the release of | innocent men, the rem 
including an old grass eutter and his young son had already 
old man pleading in vain with the Mughals to spare hig 


him instead. 


Y hasteneg 

aining Drisonen 
been killed, the 
Son and behead 


This was a foretaste of the virtual reign of terror which the Deon| 
of Bihar had to experience under this incompetent subadar, He had ora 
a further instalment!) of the Bengal treasure and distributed ib amongst his 
turbulent soldiery, but this caused the emperor to deprive of him of the 
charge of Bengal which was confirmed upon Murshid Quali Khan. dip 
Jumla had to disband most of his newly recruited troops, especially th 
Hindustanis, but the body of 7@0QU) Mughalia troops, headed by some 
Mansabdars, constituted a problem, now that the source of payment of thejr 
salaries in cash was cut off. He repeatedly wrote to the Court) for permis 
sion to leave for Delhi but the emperor, much against bis wishes, bade him 
remain were he was. When the Mughalia troops became despaired of 
getting their pay, they extended their hands of plunder and began to oppress 
the Patna populace, specially the poorer and weaker sections thereof, 
Whatever they could lay 3) their hand on they considered as their own, 
Not to speak of wealth and pr yperty, even the family and children of may 
a Muslim gentleman had to suifer frou then. ‘lhe sigus of the oppressed, 
says the contemporary\*) writer, went up to the Heavens and a strange kind 
of lamentations arose in the city. 


Sheo Das has given us a graphic description of the oppressive actions 
of the Mughualias which is well worta summarizing here. A Mughal entered 
a house whose only occupant, a young womun, saved her honour by plyivg 
him with his own wine and killing him with his own dagger. Another 
took advantage of the simpleton of a brewer to forcibly kidnap his daughter 
by making a show of going through the mockery of nikah ceremony With 
her. Mir Jumla had sent a force Jed by a Mughal, to regulate the alluirs of 
certain regions. he Turanis plundered the villages and towns and a few 
of them approaching the house of a certain old blind man whose children 
were providing water to the thirsty wayfurers, caught hold of hig little son 
and 4 daughters whom they carried on the horses to the river, on thelt 
return to Patna. ‘They ended the cries and lumentation of the blind oll 
fatl er by finishing him off but when they were in the midst of the Ganges 
the girls came to fatal decision by exchanging their glances, and, ostelitt 
hold of the hand of their young brother, suddenly threw themselves into 
holy Ganges were drowned. While his people were committing 80° 
violence, the subadar took pleasure in seeing the fight of wild beast® . 
certain zamindar of Bihar had presented to him a tiger in an iron cages 
enclosures built by Prince Asim-us-shan was set up in the courtyard 0 
Tae SOn: Virst a wild she-buffalo was thrown into the enclosure a0! 
A een aye along with the keeper, by the tiger. The S 
in a stat e, but being attacked turned tail and threw the wh 4 and it put 

€ of disorder and panic. Then another buffalo wes (1 
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a tough fight with the ferocious beast a ae : 
a orns. The only relieving feature ah Miata Worsted with its 
of a robe and 5000 rupees which th ole show lies in the 


at the man who had been killed by the ioe ae bestowed on the heirs 


The people of Bihar must have hea ate " 
os Tuddenly disappeared from the ee hiss of relief when Mir 

incompetence in his attempt to chasti j 5 snot es naan tute 
ntler in : 3 : : Stise the maranders of Arval,(1) Hi 
enccessor, Mir Md. Rafi, entitled Sarbuland Khan Muhariz-ul-mulk arrived 
according to Alamganj Ms., in 1124, looked after the order a ee 
of the province, then crossed the river Son in the begitiet ? £1195 F. to 
chastise the rebellious Suddhist Narayan Ujjainia. son of dee ty re . to 
sent him to the hell, remained in the province, till the end me t sin 
season, and then left for Delhi. The historian, Kanwar. tells) us that ‘Sai 
puland Khan and his son Khanazad Khan were appointed respectivel i 
the subadaries of Bihar and the faujdari of Shahabad (Bihar) fe 95 i adi 
1197 i. e. 21 Nov. 1715. and that on Ist Moharram 1129i.¢. 6 Dec in6 
news came to the Court that Sarbuland Khan had fallen aan Snddhist 
Narayan, son of wicked Dhir, with a force of 20,100 horses and : 0.000 foat 
in Zihijja 1128/Novr. 1760 and after many engagements had encceeding in 
guppressing and defeating the powerful Ujjainia and capturing about 1/0 of 
their strongholds. Suddhist Narayan had managed to escape to inaccessible 
regions where he was reported to have died. Khafi Khan(s) says they had 
grown so powerful as to usurp many fertile mohals of the jagirdars of the 
province and they had carried depredation even upto Vatna. A more graphic 
description of this important expedition is available in the hook of Murtaza 
Allahyar Khan(+) whose father and his friend Sheikh Abdullab,5) took a 
leading part in it. These two had led the vanguard of the eubadar’s army. 
The rebel had a still a force 30,000 horses and foot. when he suffered his 
first defeat and loss of his forces and with it he retired to the jungles of 
Padrona (Gorakhpore Dt.). But he suddenly emerged, fell upon the forces 
of Allahyar and Sheikh Abdullah and defeated them. The forces of the 
subadar, however again rallied round tneir master and began to play their 
guns and cannon. which were charged with iron and lead pieces which 
proved very effective. The rebel Raja was wounded and fled, thus giving 
avictory to Surbuland Khan who hestowrd the elephants, horses and the 
spoils of the war with robes upon many jamadars. A firman(® of appreci- 
ation with robes and other presents was sent to Surhuland Khan and his rank 
Was raised to 6000 horge and 4000 do aspa on 8 Rabi, 1129/16 Feb. 1717. 


This enter-prizing subadar did not rest content with thigachievement 
alone. We get from Maharaja Shitab Rai’s acconnt of Bihar, quoted in 
Survey and Settlement Report of Palamoon. edited by T. W. Pridge, a 
valuable information that ° after reducing Bhojpur Nawab Serbuland Khan 
found it necessary to invade Palamoon”. The invasion must have coincided 
With the death of Ranjit Rai, the great grandson of the famous Raja Seg 

land rise of the Babuans. Nagbundi Sinkh of Nagpu’ who is oat & 
‘ave had at that time control over Palamoon and Hazaribagh as we 





Nehi (all in Chotanagpur), were forced to pay eurbuland Kran _alokh of 
Sh ss 

2, ae . 
: ML 

3, Hodigat-ul-Aqatim, 0. P. L, Ms 

6 fe future Naib-Nazim of Ghazipute 
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5 he balance in diamonds and thereby ina ’ 

ees, 5,000 in cash and t ; Prag Need hj 
Viehirn with his troops to Patna. During the expedition Sarbulang Khan 
separated Sher (2) and Sherghati and the parts below the ghats and as farthe 
remainder of the jagirs, he settled them with Mir Aziz Khan, a Rohilfa(t) 


adventurer for Rs. 85,000. 


After regulating the affairs of the distant regions, the powerful and 
capable subadar returned to Patna. John Surman writes that he managed 
everything himself,”?) and the Diwan and all other officers had not the least 
authority under him. he European did not find him as pleasant and 
accommodating as many ofS) his predecessors. He had laid an imposi- 
tion”, we are told, “on ull merchants here (I atna) under the name Bauraga 
(escort). From the Dutch he haa taken instead of their former Peshkash of 
10.000 rupees 15,200 rupees after imprisoning their servants 2 months and 
stopping their laden boats besides 60.000 which be had extorted irom them 
with in these) 12 month.” * As for the English. he was decidedly on bad 
terms with them”. He is descritved as * our) entire enemy ” who ™ refused 
when Mr. Surman was at Patna on his return from Court, to obey the king's 
order for their houses, grants * ete. “ No man dared approach him in the 
mutter of Patna house and factory ” and the English failed to" find a servant 
or others® in his whole Darbar who dared represent the matter to him, 
taking it as entirely impossible to be effected ” ven “ King’s farman and 
most severe order are little minded by Surbuland Khan”. Here we are 
yemainded of what Slimullah.?’ says about a similar attitude of another 
strong and shrwed Mughal subadar, Murshid Quli Khan of Bengal, in the 
matter of giving effect to the farman of Farrukhseyar, granted to the 
English. 


Unfortunately for Bihar, Surbuland Khan waf recalled to the Court 
and superseded by Khan Zaman Bahadur on 22(8) Rabi 1. 11601. e. 12 Feb., 
1718. The Alamganj Ms. mentions that he ruled over Bihar for 4 years, 
from Rabi season 1125 Fasli to Kharif season 1129. At first Bihar had been 
offered to Nizam-ul-mulk(?) on 18 Rabi I, i.e. 19 Feb. 1719, for the wazir, to 
quote Irvine, had hoped that the government of Bihar, then 4 difficult charge 
would fully employ, if not exhaust his strength”. But before the Nizam 
could start for Patna, Farrukhseyar had been dethroned, and Malwa being 
then vacant was offered to him. Khan Zaman does not appear to have ee 
Patna before June, 1721.1") though earlier in Feb. 1721{1!) the English ha 
got the news of his dismissal. Though not so strong as his predecesso!, 
Khan Jaman was neither inefficient not inactive. ‘To keep order and peace 
in the country he had spread " his forces in several part of his governmen 


ee 


1 to realise the 





, 1. We are told further that the succeeding suladars were unenterprising and failec 
Nazrana from the hill tribes, until 1730. 
= Wilson IT, 11 236. 
Wilson I, Ep, Azim-us-Shan & Kasi ik 
4. tia 236, oe zim-us-Shan & Kasim Ali Khan. 
5 Wilson, T Tip. Avim-us-shan & Kasim Ali Khan, 
6, Varikh-i-Bangala, Tr, by Gladwin. 
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as homesick often engaged ontside P ‘ 

and "1769 also Dates as having coh ae Rapa sae dated 
Dijainial!) clan” W ie a oh gare themselves in the Reon on 
of Patna, leaving Fi90. efund” and we learn also about his eenconesh 
to Bhagalpur in Oct. 1720. Perhaps his relation with the Syed meres 
omewhat uneasy for a letter of Patna, dated May 1719, wie 8 had grown 
abont the Governor of Bihar? having received an order of encom 

from the new king (?) Nekosiar " He had promised to keep order Beenie 
put the event of the battle or any other turn might induce him t 7 aie 
word”. As regards the English he was.at first favourable to the reak his 
qere allowed to take possession of the ground granted to ns by the king 
Royal firman”. “They visited to subadar who received with ite hat 
courtesy and stated in the open Darbar that he had forgiven’) the Bia 
the usual yearly peshkash and they might bu re 


: y and sell and go on wit i 
pusiness without the least molestation. At the same mer he oar 


handsome present yearly, as in the time of Agent Oharnock. “ " 

alarge some by the English which they were anxions Ete to Ee vi 
course of time the Wnglish grew dissatisfied with him too and have ‘used 
harsh words about him and his deputy “ The Nabob‘‘) who is himself a man 
of prey and more inclined to oppress than protect did for the space of 
4months from February demand Rs. 2000 for Mezbani”. “His deputy 
(dnring his absence) failed not to oppress the city as much as if he was him- 
self”. Certainly the Nawab could not root ont the power of the pirati¢al 
Chakwars) of Begusarai and the neighbourhood who had grown powerful, 
looted the goods-laden boats and constantly troubled the English Merchants. 


The English expected a “ thorough revolution (°) and a better govern- 
ment of the province” (from their point of view) when both Khanzan and 
his diwan, Asghar Khan, were turned out and replaced by Abdur Rahim 
and Abdul Fattah respectively. Abdur Rahim Khan was sent to Bibar as 
his deputy by Syed Nasrat Yar Khan Barha who had been rewarded with 
the subadari of Bihar for taking Mohammad Shah's side against his relation 
the king maker, in the rearrangement that was made in Dec. 1720. ‘The 
new Deputy governor who must have arrived at Patna, sometime in 
July 1721 is degeribed as ‘a just good man”) and the English were in the 
hopes to manage their affairs under him with less charge and difficulty”. 
A letter, dated 2 Dec., 1721 tells(§) us that the Nabob. according to his 
promise has been very moderate with relation the peshkash, they having 
frevailed with him to accept of a secret bribe of 4000 himself and to agree 
to 3000 for the Nabob Nasrat Yar Khan which lest is paid publicly and 
will stand upon record ‘They were also obliged to give the Nabob's brother 
1000 ana his son with many Motasaddis ( clerks } more or less to stop their 
Mouths and prevent them divalging what was paid to Khan Zaman Khan ”. 

The Dutch and the French also visited the Nowab, the former ech 
to give upward of 0,000 and the latter paying # considerble Pat 

read about “ the scarcity of money at Patna occasioned by the 
€xtortion.” 
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ween the Karamnast and Son rivers. 
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i ay have remained as the deputy governor ' 

ads ae Gilt «: it Sept. 1722 on which date, according nit Sabi 

Ruan, Mirza Jafar entitled Aqidat K han, son of Amir Khan Kabnuii, Pie 
the subadari of Bihar for himself by offering to the emperor a Peshkash of 
5 lakhs of rupees. He had, as the author or Massirul-Umara informg i 
served us 2 Bukshi of Prince Azim-us-Shan and had, according to Khet 
Khan, held the subadar of Thatha and should not be confnged With Agidat 
Maud Khan who was, on the same date (Sept 1721) appointed to ee 
foujdari of Sasaram,(1)in Bihar. The Alamganj ms, is not very helpfull 
at this place. It says that Nawab,Abdur Rehim Khan had been Preceded 
by Aqidat Khan who came to Bibar in 1129, lived for some months, fell il] 
and went away, leaving the province in a disturbed condition, his subadari 
lasting for 1 year and 1 Fasl. It mentions further than Nawab Ahan 
Rahim Khan came in Bihar in 1131 and ufter managing its administration left 
for Murshidabad after about a year. Besides the inaccuracy of dates which 
we find here as elsewhere, the order of succession given in the ms, jg 
palpably wrong even though Khafi Khan places the appointment of Aqidat 
Khan in Rabi 1,1133() i.e. January Li2l. The Patna letter of the English, 
dated December 1721 speak of the disturbances in the country and abont 
skirmish at a town called Birpur. They were obliged to bum 
the town for their security “which, they apprehended, would occasion a 
complaint to the Nawab.) ( Abdur Rahim Khan ) and would be aggravated 
to highest degree”. 


But the Almganj ms. furnishes us with the very useful and new 
information about the various sons of Amir Khan holuing the charge of 
the subah of Bihar till the appointment of Fakhrad-dowla. We learn 
from it that in 1731 (?) the subadari of Bihar was given to Mirza Ibrahim 
entitled Nawab Marhamat Khan who governed the province through his 
brothers who acted as his deputies. Oue of these was Baqar Ali Khan who 
took over the charge in Rabi season. Soon after, however, Nawab Abdur 
Rahim Khan finding the climate of Be igal very incongenial for his health 
returned from ‘lurshidabad took his resitences at Jethauli, within the 
jurisdiction of the pargana of Haveli Azimabad, Nawab Marahmat Khan 
would not accept him and the quarre) continued till the end of the bate 
(Kharif). But Marahmat Khan died shortly after this. From Rabi iti 
till Kharif season of 1133 Fasli Hadi Ali Khan. the brother of Marhaut 
Khanj maraged the affairs of the subadari. He bas replaced by ef 
Fakhrad-dowla() who continued govern the province in his ow» ng 
from Rabi 11.2 till the end of Karif 1140 Fasli i.e. for 7 years.” 


: Excepting the dates which are hopelessly wrong much of the et 
is corroborated by other sources. Kanwar Khan tells us that Syed 3d Le. 
Yar Khan Haft Hazari the subadar of Patna, died on 1st Zilbujja?) era 
31st August 1722. The vacancy was filled up as has been already ut rib 
by Aqidat Khan. Now Irvine, relying on Musirul-umra and | ea 
Muhammadi, tells us that Marhamat Khan, the third son of Ante Me 
Kabuli, did while he was go vernor of Patna, on 17th Mohurram ‘ 











Sees 
T.S.C., M.U. (Moh Amis Khan ). 

M. L. M. U, (O.P.L, Ms, 66.) 

. Wilson III, 383-4, 

Vide footnote above. p. 16. 
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94 Sept. 1725. veo reat from the foujdari of Delhi on 18 
Rabi. YT: 9 ie. 0 ot a * . “here ig nothing imprahable an 2 
emy of the Sayete had been give it he, an 


, n permanent char i 
e 4 ‘ : ge of Bihar 
in the place of his own brother, Aqidat Khan, but as allowed to bese oe 


rovince through his two brothers, Bagar Alj : 

feats the best of whom is kentioned in MasivalsCsoes oe ee 
Humesba Bahar of Kishunchand, Iichlas, At any rate tie tune akira-i 
Tarikh-i- (3) Muzafi ari that Pakbrod-dowla took over the subadari ae ike 
from Aqidat I hap in the 9th yr Julus ie. 1138-1725 ig obviously ene “ 
‘Asfor Abdur Rabim Khan who is described ag a Syed and a grand ue 
Muhammad “hah in Yurikh-i-Mubammadi 4) and ig said to have ated 
Benares While he was on his way on 4Zigqad 1157 ie, 26th Jnly 136 ie 
may have had to relinquish the charge of the province of THE Gece 
dnd Ramzan 1135 i.e. 26 May, 1120 for on that date we find him in the 
court and presenting 18 gold mohur by way of nazar. Of course mie 
corroborative evidence is ailable about his quarrel with Marhamat Khan. 


THE OLD FEUDAL NOBILITY OF MAHARASHTRA. 
(Its Plice in the Socio-Political Life of the country in the Seventeenth Century.) 
Prof. S. V. Puntambekar, Benares). 
The Problem. 


The problem of the origin and nature, strength and strncture, place and 
functions of the feudal system in the Socio-political life of Maharattra from the foun- 
dation of the Bahmani Kingdom to the rise of Shivaji is of very great historical 
importance in understanding its political, social and economie life, during that, period 
1850-1650). No historian has as yet carefully and comprensively dealt with it. Here 
Tam merely stating the problem and the way of approaching it. 


Contemporary Opinion. 


Tn stating the main principles of Shivaji’s policy towards watandars and Inamdars 
{contemporary writer and his own minister says in his book called Ajnapatra or 
Ryjniti”, Tt is merely a language of common Conyention that Desamuhs and Desakul- 
karnis, Patils and other hereditary right-holders are to be called watendars. They are 
ho doubt small but independent chiefs of territories ...... But they are nob to be con- 
Sidered as ordinary persons. ‘These people are really sharers in the fei 
They are not inclined to live on whatever wedin they possess, or to-ac always oe 
towards the King who is the lord of the whole country and to abstain from ae 
ng Wrong against any one. All the time they want to acquire new posenieny i 
a ee to become strong, and after pen | strong babii he power) Shik 

n some, and to create enmities and depredations against 0 ares ee i 
foreign invasion comes they make peace with the invader with Ca settee 
Protecting their watans, meet personally the enemy, allow him to enter wie 


2 ‘ b to 
¥ divulging Secrets and then they becoming harmful to the Kidgdom get difficult t 


Controlled, eh eee! 
<a ines 
Bhan, The author of M.U. says that Hady Khan has gone to patna 5% : apielts 
; Stl amutekhern, z : dit from. 
» TM. (O.P.L.Ms. ) 1951. act i pens" 
Masks For th’s tuition the writer is indebted to Mr. Qasi Anal STE 
Meyaz, Ali Arshi of Rampur State Library. 
S.C. (O.P.L. Ms. 216.) 
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® > ‘This extract gives us some aspects of the rise and character, strength 

danger of this class at feudal nobles and officers who held great rivilezes ant fis 
during this period. Tt was Sivaji’s policy to control them and to deprive them = 
their political power which was at great danger to a unified and centralised State that 


he was founding. 


We shall first deseribe the historical origin and nature of the new politi 
authority that was established in the Deccan in the 14th century, Politteal 


Political Background. 


Alauddin Khilji started the invasion of Maharastra in 1294 A.D, and foroed 
the Yadava King Ramchandra to surrender and to pay_ indemnity and tribute, He 
took enormous booty. Similarly Malik Kafur in 1807 again invaded Deogiri and 
reduced Ramchandra to submission and to pay tribute. ulso carried aay enormous 
booty from the whole of the South. Thus from 1294 to 1317 the first. phase was of 
invasion, loot and destruction. Only suzerainty and annual tributes were demanded, 
‘Phe old administration was left, more or less untouched. No new officers and nobles 
were created. 


The Second phase began in 1818 when the Yadaya dynasty was cruelly ended 
by Mubarak Shah and Maharastra was annexed by Delhi Sultans. Tughlags’ establi- 
shed their sovereignty, rule and administration over the country. The introduced 
their own officers and methods of administration at the centre toa certain extent, 
This led to the growth of a new official nobility and they also maintained some old 
official nobility. ‘The local or provincial system of administration was however hardly 
changed, This Tughluq period of the second phase lasted till 1847 when the Bahmani 
Kingdom was founded. The third new phase of the Bahmani period led to further 
changes in the control and snpervision of the centaal and local administration, They 
ereated and developed the new central official nobility and also partly maintained the 
old local official nobility. The fourth phase began in the 15th and 16th centuries 
when the Bahmani Kingdom was split into five Sultanates. It also further strength- 
ened the fendal tendencies and system in Maharastra. 











In the bezinning of the 17th century came the fifth phase when the Mughals 
hegan to absord parts of Maharastra hy ousting some Deccan Sultanates and imposing 
their rule and system of administration on the country. ‘The sixth phase began whew 
the Marathas under Shivaji began to overthrow the power of both the Mughals am 
Deccan Shahis in the politics of the Deccan. 











Thus the period from 1294 to 1647 has passed in the politics of Maharastra 
throngh six political phase and consequent administrative changes. 


Feudal Forces. 


: The Muslim Invasions and conquests, their internecine quarrels, rebllons an 
pie and their new invasions on the one hand, and the Hindu defeats and a nd 
can ie and revivals, their rebellions and revolts and their -consequer grow 

ependenee on the other were largely responsible for the rise and & od of 


of a fendal system an ite 4 ; Shivaji perl 
eeteta Hite. d nobility in the countty, during the pre 


: 3 took 
place net this process 4 greab number of confiscations of land and oe ttdl 
ail ad eater crty tions and impositions were made, and some new aysten 

nistration were created, But along with them survived many 


ivi bers 
Muslin qc? Whole revenue of the State was divided aro hale ran 
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«stitutions, old ideas and heliefs, and old offies hy : 
an sinattl did not and could not sweep away alti: af : hee The new 
oon the existing situation In their own interests, The cha y had to compromise 


bi not many, and these primarily at the centre, ges were therefore few 


Theories of Conquest. 


The Muslim theory of invasion, war and conquest w: 
not only the political Sovereign of the country but A ite ee ie 
conquered. “The conquered lands are ghuncemut or plunder and are to he * r a 
ongst the ghuntineen or soldiers. If restored to the original inhabitants it a 
ject to Khiray (land-tax) as a provision for the future war MBIA 


A : re warlike conti ij 
Conquerors. It is not for protection that the land tax is taken but pepe 
ance of religion and army. The life and property of the subjects were at the mercy 


f the eonqueror. He was the proprietor of every acre of land i i y 
(Fatavva Alamgiri). J in the Kingdom”, 


Those territories which were conquered by force or treaty but wer i 

? eae : ence 

the possession of their original ae were made the property of, the mabe 
treasury. The occupiers of such lands were regarded as mere tenants and paid tithe 
on produce to the conquerors. 


Under the early Arab rule the conquest ofa foreign country as in Traq or 
Spain lands were considered the property of the Arab Muslim State or Community. 
One fifth of it was made the Crownland to be cultivated by the original owners in 
return for the third of the produce as revenne to the State, ‘The remaining was 
divided among the troops. Lands obtained by capitulation remained in the possession 
of their. former owners as against the payment of the Capitation-tax. One fifth of 
the wat-booty always went to the State treasory. 


The subject races had to cultivate the land and do other menial Inbour. But, 
the Muslims gathered and enjoyed the harvest and attended only to military duties. 
They subject races had to pay Capitation and land taxes. Omar absolutely forbade 
the Arabs to acquire lands outside Arabia or to engage themselves in agricultural 
pursuits in conquered lands. In the conquest of Sawa or Trag under Omar the land 
Was declared to be the conqueror’s property. It was to treated as a war-hoot and 
was to he subject to the rule of equal pan among the troops after the exclusion 
of the fifth which belonged to the State. The inhabitants were to be treated as 
slaves, But in the case of Sawad it was decided to declare tt as an inalienable Crown 
lind, for all time, the revenue of which was to be employed for the benefit of the 
Muslim State, With this decision, regarding the conquered land the Caliph appears 
tohave excluded Muslim warriors from holding lands, for all time, in Fee ges, 
countries. But their ownership legally belonged to the Muslim State w! 
fonquered them from non-Muslims or infidels. 


_ Von Kremer in his ‘Orient under the Caliphs” says «The ‘Muslim state of the 
Tribes ictal epoch was but a great religious and poli amcciction of Arab 
‘No God booty and conquest under the banner of Jslam-having Tor % bord 


ah 
but God and Muhammad is his Prophet.” ; 


ue 


4 re Faithful. The Turks, 
ommunity. Tt was a commonwealth and army of the ri 
wae and Mughals were originally a nomadic people ancl cee sitet Ha” 
Musi ws and customs - After their eonvession they beet ne Sen 9 D 
‘laws “and practices created by Arabs who were 
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ie theory of conquest gives ownership of the land to the con 
ee : res plunder ind slavery of the conquered. It does not recognise mi af 
property or private rights of the conquerors or the conquered. The tribe op Tee 
Fre owner aud the Sovereign. All conquests are the property of the tribe, There 
fore all acquisitions of property legally lapsed to the government which is that of 
the tribes. ‘This practice and tradition continued under the Turks and Mughals 
in India. The Empire was communal property and the Amir or Sultan who was th 
Commander of the tribe and of the fait ul also was the trustee of the rights of 3 
ownership of the Sovereign congregation (Jamait) of the true believers. “Thug he 
traditions or forces one patriarchal of the Nomadic society and another theoeratic of 
Islamic society made property communal, Under Islam everything belonged to Goq 
and on His behalf it was held and managed by the Commander of the faithful as i 
trustee of God for the good the community of the faithful. Its system of taxation 
is based on the two conceptions involved in the expression the Community of the 
vithful. In the Community was the conception of Common ownership, and in the 

Faithful was the belief of the rule and ownership of the elect of the God. 


The Hindu theory of war and conquest on the contrary did not take away the 
rights of private owners in property. By conquest only Kingly power was obtained 
and not the ownership in the landed property of the enemy. The Kingly power or 
authority was only for the correction of the wicked and the protection of the 
good. King’s right was generally limited to that of collecting revenue from land- 
holders for the purpose of protection and punishment. Conquest did not sweep 
away all private rights. Its only effect was to invest the victorious King with the 
rights and obligations of the vanquished King. A King bringing under his control 
a foreign territory become subject to the very same duties as were cast upon him in 
protecting his own state. 


Practice after conquests and the rise of feudalism. 


In spite of the religious or nomadic theory of conquest brought in by Turks 
and Mughals the actual nature of the conquest and abministration of India ad to be 
a compromise between the Conqueror’s theories and needs on one side, and the 
resistance, position and strength of the conquered on the other. Jt was nob possible 
for small groups of tribal conquerors though militarily strong to sweep away all. the 
traditions, customs and possession of the conquered who were large 10 numbers 1 
an extended country and who were also stubbornly resisting the piecemeal conquest 
of the country. It took one hundred years to conquer the North, and another all 
a century to conquer the country between the Vindhyas and the Krishna. Below 


the Krishna the conquest was never complete because of the new Vijayanagar 
Kingdom. 


_ ‘The main problem before the Conquerors was that of establishing inne 
allegionce and layalty to secure their power and providing peace and corn 
people's life and property in order to gain their attachment. They ne eae 
eee of the conquered and therefore disturbed as little as possible the fF 
ot es customs, and administrative arrangements and political institations © 
ie ae The exigencies of the political situation became thus the limitation and 
ans te eral and its legal rights. The new conquerors, nee hii 
of ald offi rom the conquered in the consolidation of their made led to the a and 

rice cials and servants of the State and their powers and of old ae ia 

pee Fee ons and their working. ‘This led to the sharing he establisl: 

ment ni ical power and administation of the old and new elements in the * g 

the Cent oe of the new rule, No doubt there were more OM ity 
Ta. government, and less in the local governmant. New feudal 1 


‘ : ‘vad {Ol 
frose largely for and in the Central government and old feudal nobility survived 
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i | government. There came aly ; 
din the loca! 8° ‘ 2 also large innovations j ; 
i mage and terminology, in army composition, in Civil and Beat in the official 
eat, But ihe aes a orcorting ee of administration te ae 
stat ors and servants, according to old laws rules and . carried by 
old officers S and regulations of reve 
an Ue assess 


d collection, of civil and criminal justi : 
ald codes and language of the country, Justice and procedure with the help of the 


In this post-conqvest arrangement survived and 
fendal official nobility of Maharastra of Watandars, of Dacia nae 
and of Patels add Kulkarnis. Their old fnnetions and rights, status a - nis 
wore acknowledged and maintained by renewed grants, They continued it a wes 
work whieh they did hereditarily in the past. The new nobility of J +e their 
Tnamdars was granted lands or rights of revenue conditionally or at dition ne 
temporarily or permanently to render other public services required by the rulers in 
the central and local adminitration. They were cither military, civil litical a 
religions services or those pertaining to the royal honsehold and domain. : : 


. 


This grant and recognition of political rights and status giv itori 
individuals and public officials for ther various Sag sere peri 
rendering made the feudal nobility a part and parcel of the system of government as it 
then prevailed without them the government could not have been worked, It was 
a political necessity to adopt and maintain the feudal system especiailly after the 
conquest of the country by foreigners who were different in race, religion and 
culture, 


The Feudal System of Government and the place and 
Status of the Post-conquest feudal nobles. 


Now we have to find out the rights and duties, place and status of the old 
feudal nobility in the Socio-political life of the country during this period. It played 
a great part in the political, social and economic life and prosperity or decline of the 
country. On its character and work, aims and policies depended the political future 
and greatness of Maharastra. 


__ Turks did not and could nob annex and confiscate all the Kingdoms, princi- 
palities, fiefs and local and provincial officers of the conquered j eople. The recognised 
and maintained many of them and their old rights and privileges, ‘The associated 
them in their own rule and administration. ‘They only made them acknowledge 
loyalty to themselves, and then recognised their feudal status and wer. ‘They also 
created new official nobility of their own to control and supervise these old officers “ 
order to maintain their own power and sovereignty. This prevented sedition had 
rebellions in the country. ‘The Bahmani Kings followed the same policy. ahs a8 
to rely upon old officers more in the south than was necessary for molars, 19 ' : tion 
thern India, They employed them largely in the army and peers ae 
sey maintained many of their powers and privileges 1m tact ati rib GIES RE 
on they were able to rule for long. 


5 ivjsions - Gulburga, 
The Bahmanis divided the country into four divisions (Terafs) - Tt Ea 
pilatabaa, Pe anh Bolan Hach division was under a Speer it 
tebe large powers. He controlled both the army and an toured round the 
Co Gall appointments. He was controlled by the Sultan ent was nob however 
ahs te and inspected the administration. The cant Dies number of powers 
nd fer coutrol fully the local government. Tt had to leave of means of rapid 


ctions to loeal officers hecanae'of Jong distances end ae 








Aa ene 


ti 





¢ommanication. These officers had to be given for their seavices lands f, 


: “ OF maj 
ance as Jagirs or watans on certain conditions, They used to get the revente 
those lands and did suit and service to their rulers in return, Tom 





Muhammad the son of Alauddin Bahmani, reorganised the central ant 
vovernment. [is system was followed to the end of his dynasty. Still these my 
and Bahmani Kingdoms lasted as long as the provincial and local officers we fa 
and contented. va 


The central administration was more or less modelled on the Abbaside syatem 
of administration at Bagdad. The Bahr I 1 not destroy or interfere tithe 


ani Kings dic 











laws, customs, procedure, judges and Courts of the Maratha country, The old 
Dharmasastra system and Panchayat system of Gota, Desaka and guilds, and Titi 
prevailed for the Hindus. ‘The Kaji, the Kuran, the Muslim law and Courts: came 
in where Muslims were concerned or involved. 

The judicial decisions of 1475 and 1610 relating to Palelki watans clearly that 





the royal officers got the disp 
Desakulkarnis and Patils and F 
even was not changed or aba 





cided with the help of the Sabha of Desamnkhs, 
xarinis of the Pargana. The old system of ordeal 


L. 














Village panchayats were called Gots 
Their decisions were 
Patils, Kulkarnis, Balute 


a-Sabhas or Maya Sabhas or Thala Sabhas, 


s or Thala decisions, They consisted of 
etas, Mahajans (Bankers, merchants, tradesmen) and 
landholders of the villages. Their number was not fixed. Desaka Sabhas or Pargans 
Panchayats consisted of Watandars, D ukhs, Desa-Kulkarnis of Parganas, Watan- 
dar Patils of villages, and Shetes and Mahajans. Their number was not fixed, Their 
decisions were called Desaka decisions. 


me 
aecis 












; Sabhas of learned Pandits dealt with cases of Brahmans for breach of religious 
Tites and duties and also those cases ina reference was made to them regarding 
Dharma matters. The number of their members was also not fixed. 








There were also other Jat 


d and guild Sabhas for social and economic disputes. 
There was sometime a Chief-Justic 


e at the centre who was the highest judicial officer 
and who exercised the royal right of ppellate, revisionary, superivisiory or ero 
tive jurisdiction inherent in royal sovereignty. Thus we find that the Bahmasl 
system of government and administration was a composite structure hased upon the 
needs of expediency and necessity. The rulers had to ad just their religions aims ant 
racial traditions with practices and enstoms of the country. ‘There was however 00 
fusion of the conqnerors and the conquered in the Deccan. Only political expediency 
compelled some adjustment and association, cooperation and toleration. 











The foreign central i i Jel, and its 
eae. al government was organised on the Persian mote’, 
army on the Turkish patter he Sultan. 
attern, There was a royal Council and Court of the, 
In the matter of edison as a royal Council and 


and collection of revenue the help of local 


i 7 18 and provincial and royal officers received, 
axamine oyal officers : { 
joer secounts. ‘The central government had no trained independen 


staff to do the work of assessment and collection. ‘Therefore it was done b 


localrajas and sardars and th 
f e Pargana officers and Mokaddams who were 
Desamnkhs and Desakulkarnis, Patils and. Ralkeenia.: = ag 


taken. The central ministe 
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ae the central government was largely qaasi-l i 

vernment remained feudal and communal. No cae ‘Donk and Aehe the local 
cee Kingdoms as tribal property and Leading Kinsmen of the tribe haat Nee 
Kingdom by holding spares ee But they ¢ 8 in the. 

f ] officers of the old who surrendered and suryi ae y 
en to the foreign power. ved were willing to pay suit 

After the conquest and the establishment of 

| Maharastra we do not find any claim made by th 
iand They seem to have pest the old princi 
= rever succeeded to the crownla 
Phe conquerors however succeedec nds of the old rulers ‘ 
mata to public lands, waste lands, escheated, surrendered and perine ne 
ig these lands out of which grants of lands as jagirs or inams were mostly made ona 
the grants of revenue due to the state from all lands for giving peace and protection 
were often granted as Jagirs or Inams hy the State to its officers for public services 
to individuals for meritonious or beneficial services, and to institutions for religious 
and other services. 


the Tughluk and Bahmani rule 
© conquerors to the ownership of 
les and traditions in respect of it 


Land Tenures and tenurial conditions, 


Thus we get the division of lands under the new Muslim terminology into 
Khalsa and Khas (State or public ownership), Tnam, Watan and Jagir (feudal owner- 
ship), and Mirasi and 'Thalkari (private ownership) and Upari (tenant) tenures. We 
have seen how the land owned directly by the State arose. The land owned hy fendal 
ownership arose under old or new grants. If the old feudal nobles were recognised 
and allowed to do either military, fiseal, judicial or other private services, and the 
lands which were originally granted for these public purposes were continned as before, 
then their hereditary ownership of those lands remained with them, and they conti- 
nned to perform those services as before. 






The new grants were given (1) for old serviees where no old officers or servants 
Were recognised or where they were dead or had disappeared and their estates had 
heen confiscated, and (2) for new services and meritorious deeds on liberal or restric- 
ted conditions. They were given temporarily or for life or hereditarily on condition 
of continuous service, lands or veventes of land free from either taxes or otherwise. 
They were granted for continuous militaay, religions, or civil ( fiseal, judicial, adminis- 
trative) services or only for individual acts of heroism, devotion, loyalty and merit 
without any condition of further service in future, 


_ ‘The main necessity however was political the maintevance of peace and geun 
tity of life and property, and the oes avocations of the life and activities we bt 
People. ‘To achieve this army. police, justice, revenue and their pales La an 
Movincial and central, were necessary. _[t was provided for in this way with the ed 
of the old and new nobility either hereditary or temporary. Thay vate a ee 
Tights and privileges, duties and responsibilies, political, social ane Society. 
4b power and status and performed functions accordingly for the. State a 


i ip. No doubt, it 
had to A large extent of land was however under private ownership. No doubt, 


aret » the political 

Serviewe ty & Iund-tax in the shape of revenue to the ere A it 
Vices of protection and justice and economic services of hie relatives, of the 
iohleg hier, ete Was private land (Khas) of the King am reat to the government 
Igher and lower, and of private persons. Tt oe sedition or treason, oF 

sok in deta ae or be confiscated by ie carne eo in the full bigeye 

o1 revenue. er wise nite her person sonally | 

tntholter, he he i aitant - * land-lord, Tt was euttivated either mee 
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ves orlet ont lease atat “Ww 
tasants or bY hired labour and ace or = actly ae mecha Re by ns land 
vs ‘ ic tennres which may be Calle ) free tenures and (9 
This created econou! z 


L-lonis, 


sae 4 ) servil 
Aaves, seris »| iaborers, permane “he / ue 
tenures. ‘There would be slaves, serfs, hire 1 labor ms, pert — tenants and ooen. 
nts doing the work of production an | cultivation on these free and servile tennips 
J heres ‘ wih 


RECORDS OF ‘THE BAST INDIA COMPANY 1600-77, 
AS A SOURCE OF INDIAN JUSTORY. 
iY 
Mr. Vijaya Chandra Joshi, Lahore. 
The originul material for the study of the Mughal period of Indian His 


vast and varied. ‘The early records of the Hast India Company from a vi 
<ource of knowledge of some of its important 








tory is 
le 


pects. ‘These documents remained 


neglected and unexploited until the last. quarter of the Nineteenth Ceutury, when 
Sir George Birdwood first brought them to the attention of scholars. We are 
f ge ¥ . 4 : ‘ 

fortunate to possess most of these in published form, under the able editorship of 


Birdwood, Danvers, Foster, Sainsbury and Faweett. Among the records 
Company are the Minutes of the Court of Directors and the General Courts 


of the 
which 


have proved to be an important source for the home history of the Company, espeti- 


ally under the Stuarts, the Commonwealth and the Protectorate. "Yo other r 
inelude letters sent by the Directors of the Company, the despatches from fac 


ecords 
tors In 


India to the Company and communications from factory to factory in the Bast. In 
writing the history of India we are mainly concerned with this latter class of docu- 


ments, i. ¢. the letters written hy the factors and their reports. 


History of the Company's Settlements. 


The general history of the Company's settlements, the expansion of its trade 


and ils struggle for the attainment of commercial supremacy form an important ant 


interesting chapter of Indian History, for which these records are a veritable mme of 


: ; eae soagid re : ractori he 
information. ‘Che internal organization and administration of the factories, and t 


life of the Hnglish in seventeenth century India are vividly describ 


ed in the 


. N peg ‘ofarences are made is 
correspondence. Another important topic to which frequent references Oe 
the relation of the Company with other European powers trading. in the es We 


i pubes ig. case, We 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes and the F rench, However, 10 this Rs 
must he cautious of the exclusive use of these records, as they frequen ri 
varification. ‘The parties to a cause can seldom be regartled as APS 


witnesses, 


Relations with Indian Powers. 


‘ 4: -inces and 
For a study of the relations of the English factors with Indian Princes ® 


their Officers, about which the factors wrote frequently, @ thorough and 
examination of these documents is necessary. Again and again they complain! 
Indian rulers and governors hindered their commercial activities 8)" © 
Pedian in order to pub English merchants to trouble. It is true that ae 
ndian Officers misused their authority in order to satisfy their caprice ban S 
Still, most of the charges of the Unalish against them cannot be substantia: 
worked under a strange delusion. Being strong at sea, the English of 
could force the Indian authorities to accept their deemand for full freedom 


}. LR. 78-81. Zulfigar Ali 
Fnglish and extorted ite a 











5 is 
Khan, governor of Surat forcibly appropriated the |g 


critical 


hati 


1 abuse’ theit 
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exclusion of other European merchants, The ae 
to ae by the exigencies of the administration and ra eto though 
fadian Me ants, seemed intolerable to them. Such interests of the 
ni 


TC! e an atti 4 
vonflict: with the Mughals and other Indian authorities who alone ee ae ag 
TS 


vin India only as a favour, Their ition de 7 
i by the rulers. These were rvegabie ot altera ate aes 
The Indian powers, particul ly the Mughals, attached little importanep ta ae 
eommercial missions of the English, during the early period. 'The embassy of Sir 
mhomas Roe which is rightly regarded asa landmark in the history of the Com 2 
ig ot evel mentioned in the Memoirs of Jahangir, ‘i Penys 





The servants of the Company sometimes committed 1y 

especially in evading payment of customs duties at Surat.(1) ripe pete 
wuilty of unruly behaviour in the territories of Indian rulers(2), Such incidents 
jrought about ruptures with the authorities, and it is not strange that the factors 
always blamed the officer of the administration. The dealings of the English with 
‘he Mughal authorities at Surat, during 1623-24, will serve as an instance, The 
relations of the factors with Nawab Mir Jumla who was also a great commercial 
magnate can be viewed in the same light. ‘They often speak ill of him; but their 
accounts are prejudiced, especially after they had provoke his resentment hy seizing 
one of his junks in 1656.3) Their relations with most other Indian powers were 
similar. 


References to Political Events. 


Information of a historical nature abounds in the correspondence of the 
factors. ‘The affairs of the Mughal empire in the reign of Jahangir figure promi- 
nently. We find references to the submission of Rana Amar Singh of Mewar, the 
Mughal-Portueuese War of 1613-14, the influence of Nur Jahan over the Emperor 
and court intrigues, Khusrau’s trogic death, Khurram’s rebellion and the campaigns 
undertaken for its suppression, Muhabat Khan’s coup delat the death of Parwiz and 
of Jahangir, Nur Jahan’s unsuccessful attempts to place Shahriyar on the throne and 
Shah Jahan’s accession, We do not learn much about the reign of the new emperor 
froma study of these documents. After 1630, there are a few incidental references 
to the relations among Shah Jahan’s sons and to the death of Diwan Sadullah Khan. 





__ Of the events of the War of Succession the factors give us only meagre infor- 
mation and that. too, based on hearsay, as the Agra factory was closed in 1656.04) 
Still, there are references to Murad’s activities in Gujarat, Dara Shikoh’s defeat at 
Door and his presence in Gujarat for some time, the accession of Aurangzeb an 7 
Imprisonment of Shah Jahan. ‘The compaigns against Shah Shuja 10 Bengal, 
ninee Muhammad Shah and Mir Jumla are described in detail by the ates 

lisore, Patna and Mir Jumla’s camp, where they had gone to see ny a 
nnection with the trouble over his junk. ‘The vivid account of the siege a 

yipttite of Rajmahal is very interesting.) Mir Jumla’s expedition apy ie oe 
ao." and the conquest of Arakan by Shaista Khan are also refferred to D3 


Events in Sout i Deccan also attracted their attention. There 
are Ne 1 Southern India and the Deccan 28! Vijayanagar 
—cimerons allusions to political disintegration after the collapse of the Vijayan 





een Roe was guilty of mich an offence. 
ARNE 120, 141; Roe, 405; E.FiL, Lie) 
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Empire and the attem ts of the Muslim rulers of the Decean to 
independence of the Hindu chieftains. ‘There are. references to the 
importance of Golconda, under the leadership of Mir Jum to the war betsy 

Bijapur and Golconda in 1651-2 and to the subsequent desertion of the Coleon 
general and his reception by the Mughal emperor. ‘The relations of the Mush 
talers Jahangir, Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb with the Muslim Sultanates of th 
Decean are mentioned from time to time. Upon the death of Mohd. Adil Shah 
1556, followed by the dissensions among the nobles and misgovernment. in Bi hs 
State there is also much interesting material for study. vita 


pnt on end to the 





} The rise of the Maratha power under Shivajt ocenpied the greater part of 
attention of the factors 1n the Decean and Western India, in their accounts of political 
events. ‘They have left us references to A feal Khan s murder, the capture and logy 
of Panhala, Sidi Johar’s campaign against Shivaji, the assault, on Shaista Khan gt 
Poona, the such of Surat in 1664, a meditated attack on Goa, Mirza Raja Jai Singhs 
campaign, the treaty of Purandhar, Shivaji’s visit to the Mughal Court, his captivity 
and escape, Diler Khan’s campaign against him, his cofonation, attacks on variots 
places on the Western Coast and in the Deccan, the Carnatic expedition and to 
Anglo-Maratha treaty of 1674. | The accounts of Shivaji’s lightning raids and 
incursions are perfeetly in keeping with what we learn from other sources. The 
detailed description of his attack on and sack of Surat, in 1664, is of great value(t) 
The energetic measures taken by the English at Surat under the guidance of Sit 
George Oxenden figure prominently in the records of the consultations and corres- 

ndence, Interesting light is also thrown on the person and character oft the 
Maratha hero.2) However, we must bear in mind that these accounts about Shivaji 
are written by men with an inveterate hostility towards him, particularly after the 
sack of Surat.(3) 


Another important topic that ap ae the attention of the factors from time 
to time was the relation between the Mughals and Persia, and the repeated attempts 
to recapture Kandahar, during the reign of Shah Jahan. 


In general, the English factors did not have much interest in the political 
affairs of the country during this period. They only troubled to write about such 
events only when they happened to be near ‘the place of occurence oF when those 
affairs affected their commercial fortunes. Occasionally their reports wore bit 
current bazar gossip which was entirely unfounded and as such haye to be accept 
with great caution and after being subjected to thorough examination. Bits 
description of Rana Amar Singh as a descendant of Poros(#) can thus be regardel 
nothing more than an interesting traveller’s tale. ‘The rumour reported from Sunt 
on November, 13,1623, regarding the serious illness of Jahangir, agreement bobne 
Prince Khurram and Prince Parwiz and Khurram’s marriages with the daughter? 
a Raja and Malik Amber was entirely unfownded.(5) 


__,,In some cases the accounts of the fuctors are vitiated by pt 
prejudice attributable to their being roughly handled during the count of hae 
eh a describe, for mishtance, Shivaji’s activities. On the other han al 
Br fal us true stories of some unpleasant happenings which rig the 
ae oes, fh the period generally did not put into black and white. iG y livel 

ahangir and Shah Jahan, we find that an English factor PUgior 
E.F.XI, 296-316. era re ee 
E.F.X1,307 
E.F.XIL, 171-72 
Roe, 82, 90. 
» E. F. It, 319, 
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¢ Mughal Court and eyen followed the ro 


; i yal ca i 

pear thi events which did not concern them a Si ieee ee af ope 
ae of detachment. Of many of these scenes in the 4 Nea ola 
4 


tama they were mere| 
8 Couip d'etai() mise ch 


interested spectators. ‘The account of Mahabat Khan’ 
: 
ied the royal camp, in order 


mformation supplied by John Banghan who accompan 


io realize certain bills. 


Economic Conditions 


Regarding the economic condition of India during the seventeenth centur 
these records tell us a good deal. By weaving together numberless scattered 
references we CaM get an exhaustive account of Indian products, industries, imports 
and exports, commercial codes and practices, methods of purchase and sale, bankin 
an exchange, currency weights, measures, custom duties, tolls and transy alae 
te, ‘The recurring famines are also occassionally mentioned ; a careful collection of 


the information seattered in the correspondence would enable one to for i 
account of the Gujarat famine of 1630—32.(2) ty 


Political Institutions and Administration. 


Only a few references to political institutions, the nature of administration and 
social life and customs, are to be gleaned in the records of the Company. ‘They mostly 
corroborate the accounts of the contemporary Buropeans travellers which are often 
fuller the factors did not enjoy the position and did not possess the capacity to under- 
stand fully these espects of Indian life. However, we can learn something from them 
about the government of the places were the English factories were established. From 
one letter we learn that after the expiry of the covenanted period of Mir Musa’s 
governorship of Surat, in 1641, the farming system was oblished, (3) Prom the reports 
of certain judicial cases we can derive some information regarding adminisration of 
justice and forms of punishments. A man was hanged at Surat, in 1620, for robbing 
aywasherman ;(4) hipping was used for extorting confession(S) and judges could 
often be bribed (6). ‘The absence of proper arrangement for investigation of crime, 
at Surat is referred to in Methwold’s diary, dated October 11, 1636.(7) 


Social Life and Customs. 


There are a few references to the celebration of Diwali, (8) Holi, (9) Ramzan(t0) 
tnd Nanroz(11), ‘The factors sometime wrote about the life, the merchants aud she 
Nobles led. ‘The employing of dancing girls is mentinned in certain places.(12) Numerous 
teferences to superstitions entertained by the people, and the general belief in sorcery, 
Witheraft and devils, ets., which were also shared hy the factors are toe found. ad 
lying of kites over the camp of Mir Jumla at Maksudabad was regarded ee d 

omen,(13) Phe Hnglish dismissed their broken at Agra, nemed Dhani, a en . 
Youring to destroy Mr. 'Curner (an Bnglish factor) by the sorcery. X14) A house al 
Parodi Was said fo be inhabited by devils1) 
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Religious Conditions. 


The religious condition of the period is reflected in some of the records r 
reported, in 1517, that Jahangir was not cireumeised and that he treated Muse 
Christians and Hindus alike. (1) In contrast with his policy of tolerance Hee sling, 
acts of persecution of Hindus, forcible conversions, desecration of temples, hla 
Surat figure prominently in the correspondence for 1668 and 1669,(2) My at 


The Hindus were believed to he stamah in their faith and there was litte 
hope of success for the Christian missionaries. (3) The treditional reverence for on 
among the Hindus was in vogue during the poriod. (4) 8 


Byidence of caste civalries can also be found, especially at Madras where the 
Right Hand and Lift Hand castes quarrelled and claimed superioity over each other, () 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing account the importance of the study of the Bast India 
Company's records for writing the history of the Mughal period can he appreciated 
up to the present, these documents have been mainly utilized in tracing the history 
of the growth of the Company’s trade. It is hoped that writers on Indian History 
will fully exploit the scattered information supplied by the Original letters of the 
factors about contemporary events and conditions. 


Note :— 
The documentation of the paper is merely illustrative. Tb has 

been generally omitted in the enmeration of references to politicat 

events. For a detailed study of this aspect, with exhaustive document 

ation, may be made to the writer’s paper on “ Incidental Referen- 

ces to Politeal Events in the Published Records of the Bast India 

Company, in the Proceding of the Indian History Congress, Caleutta, 

1939, ( pp. 950-78), 


THE LUSO-MARATITA CAMPAIGN OF BASSEIN 
BY 
Chavalier P. Pissurlencar, Goa. 


Introduction 

On May 23, 1739, Chimnaji ' ; 1 twenty-live 
‘3 23,1739, Chimnaji Appa, after a struggle which lasted ¢ 
east months and was itolines hy feats of Sree on either side, bya 
Chimn: Ms ee of Byssein and with it nearly the whole of the Northern Bah ni 
Fan ees ae Was liberal in his praise of the valour of his is, iy 
ghly appreciative of their adyersarie’s heroic conduct; ane 

Wi (/ a) L. oTSé s heroic conduct; rt er 
ne oe eal the treaty of March 16,1739, the victors faithfully fulfilled eve) 
one of its terms, to the surprise of Portugal. os 
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Phe Portuguese had acquired Bassein and it 

fies , who had ceded it in 1534 as the pric 
of ay his Mughal adversary, Humayun; and @ 
seeded this gift by the capture, in 1556, of the f 


S territory from Bahadur 
© of aid promised, and a 
overnor Francisco Barreto. had 
orbrass of Asseri and Manora, 


Conversion 


In pursuance of their policy, the Portugnese proceeded forthwi 

-inee to Christianity. i ) j 
the Northern Bie ines ae Te gee to this end their perk A 
tp put an end. to the idolworship and mosques that might t 
oe Je ways and means.’ Shi be theres hye they tbeth 


The Governor Jorge Cabral, after instructions from King J. 
a wee ; 5 Joao I, a 
in 1549 that “no person, of whatever quality, should any more build ‘a Me 


or mosque” and that “no one should dare to prevent anybody from becoming 
Christian.” . 





The Bishop of Goa, in his tnrn, issued, on March 15,1550, orders to Father 
Relchior Goncalves and to the Fathers of the Society of Jesus as well as to the Vicar 
Simao T'ravassos, and the Franciscan Fathers, that wherever they should find temples 
sither already built or begun or under repairs, they shonld destroy and demolish 
them.” 


Likewise, the Viceroy, Dom Pedro de Mascarenhas, ordered, in 1459, that in 
Passein and its territory “there he no pagodas (idols) of the Gentiles, whether 
public or private, hy any means whatever, and that no workman of any trade 
make them of wood or any other (sic) metal; and also that they have no festivity 
or heathen rites, whether publie or private, by no means whatever, nor be there 
Brahmin preachers...and that all the houses of the said Gentiles suspected of keeping 
the said pagodas and idols, he searched ” 





he Marathi chronicle, Sus/tich’ Bukhar, gives at the very oulseh a vivid 
account of the religious persecution launched against: the Rassein Hindus by the 
Portuguese, which account is in absolute agreement with the Portugnese nources, 
however the persecution itself is justified hy the lniter. 


The Inquisition itself, which was established in Goa with quite a different atta, 
mneddled with the Hindns and was dreaded by them. In accordance with the Law for 
the Conversion of Orphans, all children below 14 who had neither father nor mot er 
Were forcibly converted to the State religion: se that Khafi: Khan calls this “their 
areatest act of tyranny.” 


These laws, however, were vob always sbrictly carried out, and Bets si 
fovernors and bishops who condemned the use of force and exem aphover enn 
tion of the law those who were not subjects of Portugal, tN fact that the 80° 
Ptesence of a Hindu population in Portuguese territory despite the fe , 
walled laws in favour of Christendom were in force all the time. 


Fa “or oppressive to 
radi Tndeed, there was made on the one hand every effort, howerer opi 


i : je fayour 

and cate Hinduism from the State territory, auc on the other very ea al a 
t advantage was offered to the converts. Tence the Li os ane 

exodus of great part of the Hindu opulation Pe een on. of the 

Tagline vind particularly to Bombay after the latter cam possession ¢ ei 

° . 
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This flight gave the Portuguese authorities food for thonght, mud 
Viceroys Dom Luis de Athaide and Matias a’Albuquerque, with , pts 
arresting this exodus. published. in 1573, and 1596 respectively, re 
characterised by the broadest tolerance, giving royal assurance to the ae 
exiled Hindus in case they would return to their homes. Nevertheless it 
was the practice, in the lith and 18th centuries, to insert a clange in ‘ 
jease deeds, binding the lessees to produce every year certificates from re 
Commissioners of the Holy Office, showing how they aid the Propagation 
of the Faith and work for the eradication of heathenism.” 


It goes without saying that the lease was not renewed whenever the 
lessee did not show suflicient zeal for the spread of Catholicism and the 
extermination of Hinduism in:his own village. But the lessees being gener. 
iy Portuguese hidalgos, all means within reach were employed to this end, 
so that persons were found to prefer “losing the village rather than there 
should be in it the least trace of heathenism.” 


Administration 


Dom Joao de Castro, after the victorious campaign of Diu, distributed 
the Bassein territory among his officers. Simao Botelho says that the 
captains and factors gave away, so far, many lands which bad belonged to 
the Muhammadans who had revolted against the Portuguese sovereignty, 
and which were of no use to the Portuguese and Brahmins of Goa territory 
who went to live there. The number of Brahmins (Saraswat), however, 
must have been very small, as by the middle of the 16th century all the 
lessees of the Bassein lands were Portuguese, as can be inferred from the 
Tombo da India, dvawn up by the same Botelho between 1546 and Lit. 
For in this book there ig mention of only seven Hindus, with regard to 
Bassein, all the other lessees being Catholics. 


Also, from a Ms. in the Goa Archives, called Zombo de Bacaim antl 
drawo up between 1727 and 1730, it is apparent that about this time the 
lessees of Bessein were almost all Portuguese, there being in the name of 
the Hindus barely five or six villages. 


The villages of nearly all the Hindus lessees of Bussein and Salsette. 
then, were conficated—and these lessees were no small number. Amone 
these, from their intimate relations with Maharattas. a few obtained 
notoriety—several members ofjthe Naik family of Anjor, and Antal! 
Ragghunath Kavle, lessee (va/andar) or Malad, whose lease Was renewed for 


the last time in 1725, duri ini i Vicer aay 
29, during the administration of the Yrcero 
Saldanha da Gama, 


q i rf 
, The leases of the Naiks must have been confiscated in the he we 
tury, at the time of conversion of Bandra, where they then ba 


residence, on the ground th ir homes: a8 He 
iss at they had abandoned their One" 
ee eae bound to reside in Bassein and keep horses for the defence 
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Revolt of the Hindus against the P 


: ortuguese 
Conversion Policy 


Not always did the Bassein Hindus submit Without x 
aoercive measures of the Portuguese authorities. Ip audios to nu 
petitions they were, vont to address to the Portuguese Viceroys sade 
nors, begging to be permitted the free practice of their religion, aft ies 
pon cessions made to the merchants of Din, they, aber une 


however seld 
; sin defence of their faith, to th Seldom,” Used 
yiolent means ama, to the extent of conspiring agai 
the Government. piling against 


esistance to the 


Sir George Oxenden, in one of his letters address 
on March 6, 1665, writes:—" When Sir Abraham Shipman first arrived 
Bombay, being informed that the Viceroy would be no meanes deliver up the pts fe 
according 0 the articles, they (i.e. the inhabitants) sent hither a Brahmin (or bed 
of their priests, unto whame they entrust their greatest secretts), who came in the 
name of all the inhabitants. both of Salsett and Bombaim, to acguaint mee that. 
if we would be appeare there, they would deliver up the island in spight of the 
Portugalls, and likewise contrive it in that manner that there should not bee the 
losse of one mann, desiring as a gratuity for this peace of service, onely that they 
and their children might bee free, and they would be His Majesties most faithful 
subjects, for that which most afflicts them is the tyranny of the Sesuites, who have 
brought them to the subjection that, when the father of a family dieth, what 
children hee hath are taken from their parents and brought up in the Jesuites 
colledges, nevr suffering them to returne again to their relations ; which isa 
bondage very grievous to them.” 


ed to Lord Arlington 


William Foster does not name the Bassein priest who went, in the 
name of the inhabitants of Salsette and Bassein, to offer his cooperation to 
the English forthe expulsion of the Portuguese fromBombay. History, how- 
ever, records the name of another priest, residing in the Portuguese 
territory of Malad, who, being in communication with Bajirao, was of great 
help to the Maharattas in the capture of Bassein, This was Antaji Raghu- 
nath Kavle. 


i About 1729, this priest offered his services tothe Peshwas, and benee- 
forward conspired with them against the Portuguese and even participated 
in the battle of Kamba, in May, 1730. His chief aim was not to spare any 
fort to regain his grants, which had lapsed to the State in 1726, as well as 
those of the other Dessais of Bassein. Pillaji Jadhay Rao wrote of him to 
the Viceroy :—" He is a mischief-monger who lives in Portuguese territory 
practising medicine, and when there, he was mischiewously promeng ta 
Portuguese authorities the surrender of Kalyan and the Fort of Cojes : 80 
Balirao intervened, in 1734, on behaf of Kavlels grants (wata7) for, according 
‘oa letter from the General of Bombay. the Peshwa asked the i ha 
his good officess for their restoration. It goes without saying ns ld 
"eneral of Bombay excused himself by declaring that his Government ¢o 

Hot meddle in such affairs. 


c vert bers of the Naik 
fannily But before Antaji Raghunath Kavle, several mem oa ae 


uly of Anjor had intrigned with Marathas, that, with their ai’ 5a02 ft 
We er Salsette and pose from the Portuguese soke. ene A of 
wicks Bakhar, towards the end of the 1th century. on 
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-arsion of Bandra. Bal Naik and two of his brothers abandoy, 
Siiecxod be took themselves to _ Bol Pence, ioe eS Anton, wie 
they settled down. Bal Naik’s| ans wg imt } ail by name, sought 
Sambhaji’s aid in the conquest of seo Es y ithout sucess. Thig Nimb 
Naik had six sons, of whom Gangajl B ae p ayed an important role j 
Bassein Campaign, having deserted from E ortuguese territory to calves 
the occasion of Pilagi Jadhav Rao’s invasion, between the 26 and 29th of 
November, 1723. 


this 


0 the 


In a Sanad one read that “ Gangaji Naik, Bubaji Naik and Janardang 
Naik......came to Satara in A.D. 1722-2 3 to visit Peshwa Bajirao and his 
brother Chimnajipant Appa. They informed the Peshwa that the Portn. 
guese had desecrated temples and sacred places, and put down the Maratha 
religion and had polluted the Hindus and that owing to the discontinnance 
of their watans, (Gangaji and others) had left the province, and were at that 
time residing in the province of Kalyan. They further represented that 
they knew the accesses to the forts of Bassein, Thana and others, the points 
where the channels were fordable, and the roads in the country, and 
requested the Peshwa to lead a cam paign agains _the | province, to 
conquer it, and establish the Hindu Religion. Ganga ik and others 
were then told to collect their friends and to take steps for facilitating entry 
into the Post of Thana and Salsette. They came every year to Pes va and 
reported their progress. In 1736-37 Sankraji Keshav and Chimnaji Bhivrao 
with their army were sent with Gangaji and Shivaji and reached Bassein, 
The army of Khandoji Mankar and Ramachandra Hari was sent with Bubaji, 
Murarji and Narayanji. It crossed the channel at Salsette and was able 
with the help of Gangaji’s friends to capture the fort of Thana. 














The contents of this saad are borne out by Sashtichi Bakhar. The 
official Portuguese documents also affirm that various Hindus of Salsette, 
who had been punished by the Inquisition, had leagued themselves with 
the Maharatta invader. 


In fact. the Viceroy Count of Sandomil wrote to the Board of the 
Holy Office (Inquisition) on April 19,1737 :—" From the enclosed oon 
of what writes to me the Governor (Capitao-mor) of the Island of cole 
Joao de Souza Ferraz, regarding his impression that the Hindus residing} 
that island helped towards the entry therein of the Maharatta enemy, ti 
intended to help towards their continuance, the Board will see that the ee 
motive said to underly their rebellion, is their grievance that the Holy 0 1 
has interfered with their rites (sects), even though practised in thet tee 
and if the Holy Office would exempt them from the interference, ne anit 
would they not help towards the continuance of the enemy. but W is 
themselves dislodge him, to which it seems to me the Board ought to 6 


; a wpa (yeni 
due thought, for I, besides the information of the said Governo! oe the 
mor), have the intelligence agreeing therewith, and am adviset 4 


ve 
Tlindus of the whole of the Northern Province deem it exceeding oppret 3 
to be summoned to this Court for faults which they erroneously ra y 
virtues, as the sectaries of a false religion, which they regard as tne orshiP 
a see that His Majesty has granted the Hindus of Diu full liberty iy Ns order 
their idols and practise their rites publicly in their temples mer ’ residing 
to keep that place which depends on the trade of the said Hinde sper te 
therein, it seems to me, in this case loo, worth considering whe 


mee : ice 
prohibition laid upon the Hindus of the North regarding the pracl 
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ir rites be not restricted to public worship, - 

ine transgressors pertain to secular Taatees a tes thi 
districts, they would suffer less severe tosses than they 8 
outside them ; upon which I hope the Board will fae 
eommunicate to me its decision.” 


€ punishment of 
punished in their 
do when summoned 
prudent thought and 


It goes without saying that the decision Eee 
favourable, and all the Viceroy could do, as to a panaitga was un- 
island of the Salsette, Joao de Souza Ferraz, that nothing ouley th oe 
“seeing that this matter pertains to the Holy Office WHO ge be done 
pefits the purity of our holy and true faith”, : acts as it best 


But religious persecution was not the only 1 ‘ 
Jeaguing themselves with the Maharatta per be ae ss 
imposition of taxes in connection with the building of the Fort of i 8 
besides which numerous workmen were compelled to free labour, with the 
result that these, despairing of the Portuguese administration A anaes 
themselves that under the Maharattas they would “live with greater freedom 
and less oppression.” 


Maharatta Incursions into Bassein 


After the Maharattas drew near the Portuguese territory of Bagsein 
from the side of svéha of Kalyan, taken in 1719 by Bajirao’s brother-in-law, 
Ramachandra Pant Chaskar, the Maharattas made many attempts to levy 
tribute from the Portuguese territory of Bassein. To Ramachandra Pant is 
aseribed,in the Portuguese documents, the anthorship of various hostile 
movements towards the Portuguese in Bassein,and the Chronicle of Salsette ig 
in accord with the Portuguese documents. 


On November 26, 1728, Pilaji Jadhay invaded the Bassein territory on 
the ground that they belonged to Shahu. On January 10 of the following 
year the Portuguese concluded peace, being unable, from lack of an adequate 
force, to resist the Mabaratta invasion. Notwithstanding this treaty, the 
Governor of Bassein (Capitao Geral) received, on October 13. 1izd, the news 
that, by the 15th of that month, the Maharatta was moving his troops to the 
Bassein territory with a wiew to levy tribute. 


Early in May, 1728, Pilaji Jadhay invaded the territory of eae 
By way of reprisal, the General of the North stormed the fortress of ~ ue 
at the beginning of August, sacking and reducing 1 to ashes. Ramachand) 
Pant oceupied, soon after, the hill of Lakmak. 


tT re Vi vacter in the 
These movements began to take a molt violent char 


y a novi i e 
Year 1730, in which the Marathas entered the Norther previa ee 
amy. In this crisis, the General Francisco da Guerra 


"ecourse to the General of Bombay for help, who mages ire 2 Ge with 
Hore of seven hundred men; and the General of i ee ee Sank 
heit help to prevent the Maharattas occupying the Islant tt tint the 
the Maharattas remained this time within the Lye aga the Governor of 
exclusion of peace, on January 30, 1732, at the instante ° 1730 replaced his 
Kalyan, Krishna Rao Mahadev who had, in September 1F 
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*. i is oflice and was a great friend 

‘ 7 achandra Pant in this oflice an nd of the P 
aa Sieh after this treaty, Krishna Rao was replaced, as G 
by Sardar Vasudeva Joshi Murudkar’s brother. 


Orta. 
guese. Overnor of 


Kalyan, 


Towards the end of November, | 734, a disagreement arose between 
Manaji Angria and Sambhaji eirgria, in, grest part fomented by the Captain 
of the Fort of Chaul, Caitano de Souza Rengire. The Portuguese demanded 
chat Manaji Angria, who in December had retired to Chaul, should surrender 
to them the ra/-kot of Chaul, that this might be restored to the diwan of tint 
place. Half-way between the fort and the Royal F ort (raj-kot), Was a 
mosque which the Portuguese occupied while Manaji was in C haul, where- 
with being angered, he left the camp at haul, where he Was stationed, and 
advancing to the Fort on February 2, 17.45, attacked from this point the 
mosque occupied by the Portuguese. Manaji was aided in this attempt by 
Khandoji Mankar, Shankaraji Keshav and some other Sardars of the Peshwa, 


‘A few days before the occupation of the mosque by the Portuguese, 
Bajirao had demanded of the General of the North a site for the construction 
of a factory for the merchants of Kalyan and Bhinvdi, in accordance with 
the treaty of January 30,1751. The General of the North, however, far 
from acceding to the Peshwa’s request, replied in discourteuos terms. 
Vasudeva Joshi, referring to this incident, suggests that Bajirao should teach 
the Portuguese a lesson, invading’ the territory of Bassein. The Peshwa, 
however, was loth to begin a struggle with the Portuguese. On the other 
hand, the Viceroy, fearing that this friction with the Peshwa might bring 
serious consequences to his conntry, issued orders to the General of the 
North that this contest might cease honourably and avoid the breach that 
might ensue therefrom. 


Meanwhile, in April 1735, Lakshmibai Angria warned the com- 
mandant of the fortress of Chaul, Caitano de Souza Pereira that the Peshwa 
contemplated an attack on Bassein; while Sidi Yakut Khan wrote from 
Janjira to the Viceroy on September 18,1735 that Shahu intended to send 
his army for the conquest of the Portuguese territory of the North, and that 
several sienvis, prabhus and others had been bribed by the enemy; and a 
year later, in September 1736, the English general in Bombay informed the 
Viceroy that Bajirao was making preparacions for the campaign of Basselm, 
which was indeed invaded on the night of April 6, 1737. 


The General of the North, Dom Luis Botelho, who was at this time a 
Thana, retreated to the island of Uran (Karanjia), going thence to baa 
territory and thns leaving to the Marathas nearly the whole of the Bessel? 
territory except the Bassein fort, the fortress of Bandra, which was i aoe 
by the English of Bombay, and that Varsova, besides the island of Vee 
(Karanjia). Before reaching this island, the General stopped at the ee 
Kings (Thana) and suggested to its captain the method of its defence, Se 
thought that this fort was essencial to the unrestricted entry into Thane 
The fort was, nevertheless, abandoned on the following night- 


The news of the invasion and occupation of the territory of ae 
by the Marathas reached Goa on April 12. On the same day, the q ie ge- 
wrote to the General of the North as follows :—"......it seems to adver pai 
ous to make a great effort to seize the height of the riyer-mouth Mero 
yillage of Dongrim, as it may serve ag a door for dislodging the enon 
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as soon as there are adequate forceg - 
Tee of the Bassein river, and the game fonisie 
gaffer ifthe enemy occupies the heights of 
the Fort, which is the reason why I think the 
of the greatest necessity. 


nd it will secur i 
cure the exit and 
ne harm Which will certainly 
hat village which commands 
Occnpation of the said island 


Vor this passage one infers the strategic j 
pill—the Dharavi of Marathi documents— that eit 
this position was so coveted both by the P 
(himnagi Appa. 


portance of the Dongri 


§ they very reason wh 
ortuguese and the army of 


The Viceroy sent the first reinforcement from 
mand of the Quartermaster (Mestre do Campo) 
on April by the frigate Nazareth.” 


Goa under the com- 
Pedro de Melo, who left Goa 


In Goa, the bulk of opinion was hostile to Dom Lui : 
neglecting to take the necessary defensive bis is ee a 
warning that the enemy army was marching on Thana. The Commie 
even ordered an inquiry, and appointed for the purpose one of Botelho’s 
bitterest enemies—the Chief judge (ouvidor geral) of the North. Dom Luis 
Botelho was dismissed from his charge and replaced by Antonio Cardim 
Froes, who left Goa on May 8, arriving in Bombay on 20th. From Bombay 
he went to Bassein on 23rd and take charge on the next day ; two days later 
(May 26) he had justified his appointment by the storming of the Dongri 
(Dhravi) hill, where the Marathas had fortifled themselves and were haras- 
sing the road of Bassein. 


However, this guccess was not followed up throughout the whole of 
the summer campaign, while the Marathas, on the other hand, had a within 
a brief period of two months annexed the new fortress of Thana with the 
six forts which protected its headquarters, and obtained the capitulation of 
the forts of Parcica, Frangipara and Arnalla, as well as the fortresses of 
Belapur, Saibana, Manora, Santa Cruz Hill (or Chandavaady) sacking and 
controling the whole island of Salsette and the perghanas and domain of the 
mainland. 


At dawn, on June 9, 1737, the Marathas assaulted the Bassein fort by 
the curtain which stood between the bastions of Reis-Magos and Sam 
Gonsalo, having detached from the Madrapur camp four thousand picked 
men; but after half an hour's engagement gave Up and retired, leaving many 
dead and wounded behind, But undetered by this reverse, they again 
assaulted Bagsein on the night of September 1 with more than 8.000 By 
and after one and a half hour's obstinate attack withdrew with the loss o 
2000 men. 


i f riugal, with 
Meanwhile, there arrived some reinforcements from Portuga 


which among others the Viceroy got up a rescue pay fe 
ashkars, besides more than 200 white troops: With their et Tegel 
ardim Froes was ready to reseue the fortress of Mahim, ¢ Mar ssein on 
by the Maharathas. Accordingly, a Portuguese Pot Te 


, hed 
Scember 28, 1737 under the command of Colonel Pedro d’Mello and reac! 


is enemy with such 
‘thim 5 days later. Colonel Mello attacked then pete e fs fortress 


“gour that they raised the siege, 
in peace, on the next day y 
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ee eee Mello went to the aid of ; 
the following day, De aid of the F 
Sir sant was being attached by the Msrathus and "draws Nitrers 
aii little resistance, alarmed as they pobably were by the new 


Mahim. 


ort of 
away 
8 from 


The Portuguese Colonel then proceeded to recue the Vortresg of 
Asseri on January 27, 1738, and the Marathas abandoned the siege. ‘Tho 
Colonel de Mello, was received in Bassein with all the demonstration of joy 
due to a hero: while the Marathas depressed by the | ortuguese success at 
Mahim, Sirgaum and Assert, also gave Up the siege of Manora. But the 
the brave officer did not rest on his lanrels Ns for he performed a feat even 
more honourable to the Portuguese arm. ‘The enemy had again fortified 
themselves on the Dongri hill, whence they had been expelled in May of 
the previous year by Antonio Cardim. ‘This time, however, they had 
mounted their guns, rendering a new assault much more difficult than in the 
previous year, But the General of the North, Antonio Cardim, decided 
nevertheless to attack Dongri hill a second time, and so marched upon it 
with Colonel Pedro de Melo leading the vanguard, An assault was launched 
on February 28, and the enemy dislodged. 


Thus the government of General Antonio Cardim Froes was relatively 
happy. But having asked for more troops for the successful termination of 
the campaign, the Viceroy could not grant his requests ; whereupon the 
General resigned his post, and was succeeded by Colonel Pedro de Melo, 
who took charge in April 1728. 


Warly in November, there arrived in Bagsein a stronger reinforce- 
ment, consisting of 480 picked men, who had landed in Goa in the previous 
October. Along with this force came an order from the Viceroy that the 
recovery of the Fort of Reis-Magos should be undertaken. To this end, 
De Melo left Bassein on December 4 with a force of 400 Portuguese and 
600 sepoys disposed in 16 ships and hove beve before the Fort Reis-Magos 
two days later. On the 7th, the engagement began and lasted into the next 
day, when the Portuguese commander received a fatal shot from the fort 
then in command of Mallar Rao Holkar. But the Commandant of the Fort 
of Bassein, Joao Xavier Pereira Pinto, took temporary charge of the invest: 
ing force ; and so the struggle went on till the Viceroy appointed de Mello’s 


successor, Martinho da Silveira de Menezes, who assumed office on 
January 8, 1739. 


At the beginning of this year, Chimnaji took up the chief command 
of the Maratha army, and concentrated his numerous troops around Basse! 
with a view to the complete conquest of that province. He was joined about 
this time by a contingent of eight thousand horses, who, under the come 
mand of Shankaraji Pant, had been occupying a large part of the proving! 
of Damaun since November last. On January 20, Mahim fell into the hands 
of the Marathas, and as an inevitable consequence, there followed the aul 
render of the petty forts of Quelme and Sirgaum. Then the Maratha army 
proceeded on January 22, to the camp at Tarapur, whose fort they oceans. 
on the seventh day of the siege (though the Maratha documents put it @ 


Feb “ae : : Bhaji 
nee sustaining the logs, in one of the assaults, of their officer 
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yrom Tarapur the Marathas despatched fou» 
spared horse. under the command of Hari P. 
‘etG which surrendered on the 15th or 14t 


thousand feet a 

nd five 
ant, to capture the fort 
h of the month, ie 


Having achieved these successes, Chimnaji App: 
at Bhadrapur on February 17, “estimating the nn 
95 thousand horse. 40 thousand foot, 4 thousand sapp 
camels. and 50 elephants. At 5 in the evening of th 
a corps straight to the Fort of Bassein which entran 
of musketry from the walls, to the great wonder 
Adriano de Gavela and others of the besieged, 


a returned to the camp 
mber of his army at 
ers, 5 thousand baggaye 
© same day, he detailed 
ched itself under fire 
of the engineer Dom 


About this time, General Martinho da Silveira received orders fron 
the Viceroy to abandon all the fortifications of the Northern Braves 
except the forts of Bassein, Damaun, Diu and Chani, as well as the island of 
Uran. In fulfilment of this order, the garrison of Pavari, in the Damani 
district and the forts of Bandra, Versova and Dongri—the only ones that the 
Marathas had not succeeded in taking—were abandoned. On February 20, 
1739, the Marathas took possession of Versova. On April 6.1739 the English 
in Bombay demolished the Bandra fort to prevent its frilling into the Hands 
of Marathas. ‘The latter, however, received the submission of the Vongri 
fort on April 25, while the island of Uran had been, with the connivance of 
its Hindu inhabitants, taken by Manaji Angria. 


Meanwhile, the Marathas, not content with their successes in the 
North, were attacking Goa, under the Command of Vankat Rao Ghorpade 
and Dadaji Rao Bhave; they entered Salsette and Bardez on Jannary 23 and 
March 5 respectively, occupying in a short while both these provinces and 
threatening the Island of Goa itself, which after the fall of Phonda to the 
Marathas on March 2, was in danger of falling into the hands of the 
enemy, 


The Goa Hindus gave unreserved co-operation to the Portuguese ia 
this war. Nonetheless being suspect of the Inquisitor, who proposed they 
should be externed with the loss of their property, the Viceroy thonght fit 
to order the arrest of the chief Hindu leaders on March 19, 1nd, and keep 
them in safe custody in the fort of Marmagoa ! And, as a finishing touch, 
the Fathers of the city of Goa attacked and saked the house of a wealthy 
Hindu merchant of Panelim, Fondu Kamat. 


On May, 6, the Viceroy signed at Raia a deed of capitulation to 2 
Marathas, with the surrender of the Bassein fort, with all its ae 
omains, to the great Bajirao. However, before the news of ae ee ene 

ad reached Bassein, the Governor at arms, Caetano be naa i 15. 
Who had succeeded Martinho da Silveira, after the latter's death on io fort. 
ad already, stipulated with the Marathas the surrender of the Basset 


e ; F May 16, 1799. 
The p The capitulation was signed in the Basen Loren Aesin, Sree 


ortugnese evacuated Bassein fort on the Q3rd, be which was Saturday 


en F 3 
fy took possession of it on morning of the same das 
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Aim of the War 


The Maratha historians believe that the aim of Baji Rao’s B 


schastr ar : ASSe} 
campaign Was to restore the Mahrasshastra Dharma in the Portagast 
gacritory. The Chronicle of Salsette is their main source for Suess 


~ this belic 
which is confirmed by other contemporary Marathi documents, whisk ae 


sil) extant. This is W hat Damaji Gaekwad Shamsherbahadar writes to Pra. 
talate the Peshwa on Chimnaji Appa's Victory :— “ The Portuguese nee 
to persecute the Hindu religion. Therefore did Appa Invade the Piss: 
guese, territory and conquer one or two places” (P.D.. Vol. 16, pg, oi 
Similarly, Malhar Rao congratulates Chimnaji Appa on his succeses in the 
following terms:—" From letters received by Shrimant ( Baji Rao ) T Jeary: 
in detail that you conquered Bassein. You were born to establish the nr 
and the Brahmana” (P. D., Vol. 16, pg. 135. ) Likewise, Amritrao Shankar 
Dinkarrao offers his congratulations to Chimnaji on the capture of Bagsejn 
as follows:—“ With the capture of Bassein, the Hindu Raj shall be established 
(there ) by your means” (P.D., Vol. 34 ). 





The Portuguese sources, on the other hand, attach less importance 
to the religious motive in the Maratha invasion of Bassein. 


And yet, one of the conditions laid down by Bajirao for the accep- 
tance of peace offered by the Portuguese through Captain Inchbird in 
January 1740, was that the latter should grant the Hindus absolute freedom 
im the practice of their religion throughtout Salsete, Bardez and the Island 
of Goa. The Viceroy, however, thought the Marathas would not insist on 
this point; for, says he, I have observed in various talks and interview 
that they do not put great emphasis on it. “In the agreements drawn up 
here last year by Venkat Rao”, he adds. “ he inserted no condition pertainig 
to this. In the deed of capitulation which Bajirao sent me, with a letter of 
his, on November 22 by Santnu Sinay Dangui, who had been sent from here 
to Satara, he wrote no word on this same subject. In the interviews held 
here with Naro Rama, in which various means were discussed for the 
establishment of deace, neither did he ever touch on the same topic. In 
the agreement made with the Bhousles, in which they embraced a variety 
of subjects, the intents and purposes of Baji Rao and Chimnaji Appa did 
not involve the said point, and they easily put it aside when reminded of 
it; so with all this experience I convince myself that the Marathas do not 
deem this a sufficient reason for neglecting an profitable bargain.” And 
reer in Tespective treaty, the terms re(fering to the granting of freedom 

Worship to the Hindus by the Portuguese, were dropped. 


the PB According to Portuguese sources, the chief cause of the war ven 
e Portuguese and the Marathas was the desire of territorial expanslo? 


ie Ue of the Peshwas; and Bassein was certainly an important addition: 
a fe ty able ports of Versova, for example, helped the power of a 
Mirathas over the sea. This is mentioned in a contemporary Portug’ 

report caled Kelacao da Guerra (Account of the War) ~ ‘Ther deste 


yas the enemy ) had of establishing themselves on the igen 
: : iracy in the port of Versova, having seen the rapid ™ 
famous Angria to wealth and sii BET OR bese 
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The Viceroy Count of Sandomil held the same wiew; f 


er 20, 1738:- I have for some time had or he said in his letter 


yb : : an impreasi he j 
of oer this enemy is to take: possession of a port with a pha oe the chief inten- 
tion "phe same Viceroy proposed to write to Shahn Gh gain mastery of the 


si. «As I suppose the chief reason why you started thi atrapati on January 27, 
aay ie AS : ) t : Hi 
ih seaport that shall falitate your trade and the profit ps Waris to gain possesion 


ot estate £0 cede to you one of the principal forts in the Nee T would 


This makes it clear why Bajirao had laid down the iti 
Peshwa fought with the Angria, the Portuguese, with vad joa 
with their navies ! Besides, this aspiration of Bajirao is expressely Fe es his 


the 
him A saan 
jetter of Hssa)t Raghunath to this Peshwa. 


One circumstance, however, may be noted: that the P 

justification of his ipeursions Sipe ae uiaay was 
lof this territory though his alliance with the Mughal, and c 

te this territory the customary tribute called sorfaibnati! |e, ee 

revenue of that province, and the Firman. on which the Marathas based their = ie 

were the imperial Mughal grants of Sardeshmukhi of the Deccan Province, phe to 

Raja Shahu in the year 1719. 


eshwa’s alleged. reason in, 
that he represented the, 


NAWAB DUNDE KHAN 


BY 
Mr. Altaf Ali Brelvi, Aligarh. 


Ivzatuddoula Dilawarul Mulk Nawab Dunde Khan Bahadur Behram Jong 
vas born in the year 1704 at Tur-Shahamatpur in Roh(!), a long stretch of moun- 
tanious territory on the N. W. frontier of India, which is bounded by the Pamirs in 
the north, in the south by Bhakkar and Bluchistan, in the cast hy [Kashmir and in 
the west hy the river Helmand. He was a Yousuf-zai Rohilla Pathan, a cousin of the 
great Rohilla Chief Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and, father-in-law of Nawab Najibuddoula, 
The names of his ancestors ase given as follows:~ Dunde Khan son of Hasan Khan, 
son of Mohmud Khan, son of Shahabuddin Khan, alias ‘ Kota Baba. The ancestor 
of Dunde Khan like most of the Afwchans is said to have heen Qals Abdurrashid; ie 
tied in 41 Hijra or 661 A.D., who had the privilege of seeing the Holy Propheti(?) 


Dunde Khan’s boyhood and early youth was passed in his native place Tur- 
Hahamat ur, where according to his foly traditions and the customs ta ae i 
ik attained to considerable mastery of Islamic theolo and the Saab f 

guages. Txpert teachers trained him in horse-ti¢ ng and the art - MS Tennis 
‘ Uresistable spiritable spirit, his bravery and his self-respect pro 
Ove about in the world and do something worthy of @ man. 


Tu India the sun of the Mughal Bmpire was fast setting in. ; Daud . Sb “ 
tare ff sins unele, Shah Alam Rasa me 9 per oo aa wie 

h son of Aurangzeb and earned 8 gI “ ) ai 
uy, after Capturing a vast be of land in ‘Kathere’ (Rohailkband), Dane had ad 


\, Guli-Rahmat, 


2. ; + Afebani 
Rbuagoyy Stb-i-Afaghina by Nawab Abdussalam Kans Hayati-Alghanh 
iT Ansab by Hafiz Rabmat Khap, 





by Sardan Hayat, Isham, and 
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‘ion of his own principality. Hundrehbs of Afghans began migrays 
eae ator ea flocking round Daudi!’ Along With a party of ery fem 
Dunde Khan also moyed on to India and, after reaching Kathero, became a Bs 
nion of Daud Khan. = 


o the less control of the Mughal Government, big Hindy Jagirday, 
ae cm at this time constantly fighting each Lag I and Khan, Das - 
their companions were bold and daring Sa t iBy threw themselves — jae 
and, soul, into the continued brawls and vattles- so much So that right 
from the valleys of the Himalayas to the banks of the Ganges, they trumpet 
the whole of Kathere under their feet. One by one, as. the zamindars and. jagip. 
dars became weak, they brought their lands into their own possession. In tha loot 
and plunder also so much wealth and valuable property fell in their hands that the 
were able to keep an organized army in their service and thereby laid the foundation 
of a systematic state. But Daud Khan had not firmly established himself When Deyj 
Chand, the Raja of Kumaon, invited him to visit Kumaon and treacherously Killed 
him there.(2) 


This calamity befell the Rohillas so suddenly that all Afghans became nervous and 
mnost of them decided to return home with such booty as they had. At this critical and 
juncture Dunde Khan rose to the occasion. He was second in command after Dand 
Khan and his bold speech to his men was to the following effect:— “We should not 
retrace our steps from the field of action. In the present revolutionary and transi- 
tional condition of India, we should firmly determine to stay in ‘Kathere’ and Increase 
the influence of the Mussalmans of this land.” This bold and spirited speech created 
a new life among the Afghans, who were not lacking in bravery or high ambition, 
They decided to give up the idea of yoing dack to Roh. 


The second serious problem for the Afghans was the appointment of a sneces- 

sor to Daud Khan. In this case also Dunde Khan showed statesmanship and 
ersonal sacrifice. In order to eliminate mutual jealousies he presented to his men for 

eadership Ali Mohd Khan, (founder of the Rampur State), the adopted son of Daud 


Khan, who was at that time only fourteen years of age. All Afghans, following 
the example set by Dunde Khan, agreed to the cheiftainship of Ali Mohd. Khan. 


of Kumaon towards Moradabad, which was in those days the seat, of 
the governor of Khatair on behalf of the Mughal Emperor. On reaching 
Moradabad, Dunde Khan requestel Nowab Azmatullah Khan, the Coreen 
to permit Ali Mohd Khan to take possession of his father's property. The Hs 
gladly gave the permission as the Afghan party was giving considerable help ! 
crushing the power of the turbulent zamindars and jagirdars of the region.) 


Having settled all these matters, the Afghan army proceeded from the. valley 


Ali Mohd Khan yas horn under a lucky star. Under the brave, daring Re 
prudent Dunde Khan, he very soon began to extend his possessions, amon ‘oul 
the parganas of Manona and Aonla deserve to be manent The capture 0 ternal 
thereased the power and wealth of the Rohillas by leaps and hounds. ‘The sel 
paraphernalia of a regular Nawabshi P was established and «a representative ponsel aa 
to the Prime Minister, Qamruddin Khan, at Delhi who eranted a direct and "it 
Certificate of the possession of Aonla. Another opportunity of close contact W af 
Delhi Durbar also soon came into their way. In’ those days the royal nae royal 
abtacked the Saiyed rulers of Jansat. Ali Mohd Khan joined hands with enition © 
army, and after the Tmperialists were victorious. Ali Mohd Khan, in recog? 


—_—_—— 





i kri-Muluk and Tarikh Akbar-i-Hasan. / 
3. Guli-Rahmat, ES ie ete mere Te sera 


aeiguw slag ees 


Ve Gar etae Nama, Ti a 
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was granted some remission j 


i Haat Q the annnal yey, 
his serv! ight to maintain his own drum and flag, “vente, the title of N 


and the 1 awah 


t this stage Dunde Khan thought it advisable to inorenc ‘ 
ipeyinad by inviting his cousin Hafiz, Rahmat hin tte Tah ence 


his ¢0 acting on Dunde’s extended a cordial invitation to the Hafiz Sahib, Ali Mohd 


Khan, 


His arrival more than doubled the power of Ween iby 
among the eomrades of Ali Mohd Khan proved the heettneaet ae a Piietetlod 
the Rohilla power in Tndia. Though the extertiong of Hsfiz Rahmat Khan ih the of 
Rohillas were infused with a new spirit of bravery ; and by 1735 A.D. thre : ay 
of Bareilly also came under their domination(1), Dd, e-fourth 


These conquests of the Rohillas were at last disapprozed 1) i 
owing to the constant complaints of the Jugirdars and vat thes rare Past 
and in iit the ae Sara ape Shah eae Raja Harnand Khatan 
ight the affairs of ‘ Kathere’ by suppressing the tur’ mulent Rohillas, j 
fe Moradabad via Sambhal With fifty thousand ¢ eras rm Harnand 
sary war material, On coming to know of their great danger, the Rohilla chiefs tried 
their level best to obtain an amicable settlement and represented that all their action 
had heen so far done in the best interest of the Imperial power, for their chief aim 
had always been to strengthen the central sovernment. But at that time the “Purani? 
rty, which used to pila the Rohillas was becoming weaker and weaker in the 
Jelhi Durbar and the ‘Irani’ party, which was deadly against the Rohillas, had come 
to occupy a dominating position. ~ It was at the instigation of the Trani clique that 
Mohd. Shah decided to exterminate the Rohillas from Kathere. 


As the Rohilla chiefs thought themselves Justified in what they had’ so far 
lone, they decided to take up arms in self defence, At the bank of the river Aral 
the twenty thousand Rohillas and fifty thousand Imperial troops came face to face, 
Hifia Rahmat Khan was the leader of the advance guard while Dunde Khan had 
tharge of the right wing, 


In the fierce battle which followed, unde Khan performed unparalleled feats 
of bravery ; Raja Harnand and his son Moti Lal were defeated and killed, The 
Mitory of the Rohillas was indeed remarkable, Apart from the political considera- 
tions, a Very large quantity of the war material and other booty fell into their 
hands; this enabled them’ to gather the paraphernalia of a well established, 
independent; State. ‘The towns of Shahabad, Sambhal, the remaining parganas 
pyueilly and the whole districts of Pilibhit and Moradabad wete added rate 

hilla State, Nawab Ali Mohd. Khan rewarded his gallant commanders, Tf 
nat Khan was given Pilibhit, while Moradabad was given to Dunde Khan. 


The defeat. of the royal army opened the eyes of the Delhi Durbar. Owin 
oo ag epention of the Prime Miniaben Quorn a pledge ae geal 
nad of the Governorship of Kathere to Naval i Mo ‘ : : 
ite the name of Posies into Rohailkhand. ‘The Kingdom, so well known 
"was thus brought into existence.(2) 


Nawab Ali Mohd Khan died in 1749. ‘The Rohillas had won many 














ity , yas Sarhind 

EME babies under his leadership. Their conquests reached as fa balan 

> tstory of Rohilkhand’- by Nawab Niaz Ahmed itn Hel erie 
MWY8t:i-Hiafis Rahmat Khan”’ “hy Sved’ Altaf Ali, ““Moradahad Gazett 
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é and Patna in. the cast. Tn all affairs of war and peace Hafiz, p, 
Rie a Dude Khan were the right and left hands of their ruler. Mit. Ratha 


After the death of Ali Mohd Khan the two Rohilla commanders 
loyal to his family, Ali Mohd Khan's youngest son, Sadullah Khan. 


f ae 

ilk choice he youngest brother was Taide 

awab of Rahailkhand. The choice of the youngest was. de toa 
tens elder brothers, Abdullah Khan and Faizullah Khan, had been jn the Nef 
yity of Ahmed Shah Durrani since his invasion in 1748,(1) pti. 


The first important event of the rule of Sadallah Khan Was invasion of 
Rohilkhand by Kutbuddin Khan, whom the new Irani Prime Minister of Delhi 
Abul Mansoor Khan Safder Jung, had-appointed to subdue the Rohillas, 4 battle 
between the two forces took place near the Ram Ganga in Moradabad Distriet 
Hafiz Rahmat Khan and Nawab Sadullah Khan could not take part in the battle « 
Dunde Khaw was the sole Rohilla Commander and fought with remarkable courage, 
Kathuddin Khan was killed, a number of his mou slain, and considerable Woot fa 
into the hands of the Rohilla commander. : 





Safder Jung was a better enemy of the Rohillas and could not in any case 
tolerate the strengthening of the Robilla power in the immediate vicinity of his-own 
State of Oudh. ‘The interests of the central government were to him a seeondapy 
matter, Defeated in battle, Safder Jung resorted to diplomacy and intrigue, : 


The powerful dynasty of the Bangash Pathans was then ruling in the east 
of Rohilkhand ; it hada territory of 7} thousand square miles with its capital at 
Farrukhabad. The founder of this State was Nawab Mohd. Khan Bangash, who had 
been a notable warrior and ruler in the first half of the 18th century, Tis son, Kaim 
Khan Bangash was also a strong man. Safder Jung issued a Jirman granting the 
ownership of the whole of Rohilkhand to Qaim Khan, the Nawab of Farrakhabad and 
induced him to attack Rohilkhand in 1750 A.D. The Bangash army consisted. of 
fifty thousand well equipped soldiers and four hundred field-euns placed on the baeks 
of fighting elephants. ‘The battle took place at: Dounri Rasoolpur, bive miles from 
the city of foto: It is one of the biggest battles in the history of Rohilkhand. 
Dunde Khan was the commander of the left wing of the Rohilla army and. had to 
withstand the brunt of the enemy's attack, Ov ing to his unique strategy as well as 
his courage in a hand to hand scuffle, most of the credit of the suecess was given to 
him. Qaim Khan was killed and the district of Badaun was also incorporated in the 
Rohilkhand principality. As a result of this addition to the Rohilla State, the town 
of Bisonli in Badaun District was given to Dunde Khan in 1750 A.D. He madeit 
his capital and established himself there with a standing force of twelve thousand 
cavalty and infantary, till the time of his death.2) He was neverthless ready to serve 
the Rohilla State Whenever it required his services. We find him helping in the 
conquest of the hilly tracts of the north and ina dozen of bloody wars with a 
Marhattas, who used to invade Rohilkhand and Farrnkhabad owing to the direct g 
indirect instigation of Safder J ung. ‘There was not a single campaign or bate 
which he failed to ticipate ; and like his cousin, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, his p! 
was alvays in the front line. 





The part played by the brave Robillas in the thid battle of Panipat iswel 

u is ab ti 

Boe: Dnnde Khan also participated in it along with Hafizul Mulk Hafiz ae 
1, Nawab Najibuddoula and other Rohilla sardars. Ahmad Shah Durra 


1. Gulistani Raha. SS Z ae 
sen the Rokilla War ;“Rohillthand Gazetteer”; Gul-i-Rabmat” ¢ History 
} by Witiam lrivine”s“Kangyl Taikh”s* Badaun Gazetteer.” 








Son of Jo, 
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; is contingent just Opposite the i 

ly posted his con aM ene catmon brigade ap - " 
a ttle began, Ibrahim Khan G@ardi ed of Ubraltim i 
ae bcinarest his cannons. fa me Robina 
ai 


sand 


Dunde Khan’s plan was to allow him to advance, He taj ; 
» ummber of men were killed aronnd him, Dunde ented and ‘Waited while 
a 1 fortitude. Ibrahim Khan Gardi wa Trae ht White With ‘great 


tence anc Seeeebaeie 1e So de ® master of the art ' 
easly he moved forward his guns and £aVe No respit art of artill 
Fists were killed and wounded under his fire. ‘bite to the Rohillas Thousands 
$ 


Pande Khan were about to fail for the Rohilla iminy ote phil ‘tactics of 
moment unde Khan called to his men with harsh and biting ‘vont : 

rty of his personal bodyguard, with great speed and daring took the Aen With a 
astacked the enemy. ‘T'he surviving men of his contingent, whom the eral sand 
enemy had spared, rushed forward sword in hand cel shots of the 


: displayed ; 
courage that the opposing army had to surrender its pot or fy for ie 
terrific battle, Inyat Khan, the eldest son of Nafiz Rahmat Khan, Faiznllah Ki 

; i 


son of Ali Mohd K han, Nawab Ahmed Khan Bangash and setae an 
Najibnddoula also distinguished themsclyes by their feats of velo Nuva 


The battle-front under the command of Najibuddonla. was 
The Marhattas under Mahadaji Sindhiya ‘and Malhar 
atiacked it jointly. ‘The army of Najibuddoula showed svent power of resistance and 
forced Malhar Rao to turn back at the ontset of the battle, Mahadaji Siudhia adap 
had to withdraw after some hard fighting. Maulana Akbar Shah Khan Najibubadi 
in his history of Najibabad states:— Nawab Najibnddoula, sword in hand andrelying on 
God, along with his faithful and trustwort hy soldiers made a hurricane detour round 
the Mahratta army and suddenly attacked’ it with great ferocity. The Mahratta 
generalissimo, Bhao and Bishwas Rao, the son of Ballaji Peshwa, seeing defeat at this 
side of the battle sent a fresh contingent of twenty thousand troops and ordered them 
fo counter-attack the enemy. ‘This new attack Nawal Najibuddoukt and his army 
resisted with great tenacity and persistance and fought with renewed viyour and 
tnetgy. ‘The whole of the battle-field, the earth beneath and the sky above—avere 
bhekened; and so much dust had arisen that the sun was completely ont of sight, 
Rivers of blood were flowing on the ground and it appeared as if the clouds of dust 
Were taining blood, in which swords were shone like lightening. After great blood- 
shed the Marhatta army was completely routed and the Pathans chased it up to ten 
“Kos’ from the battle-field,”(1) 


also havd- f 
Rao Hulkar Rao 





_ Nawab Najibuddoula a remarkable personality in the history of India rose to 
the high rank of Prime Ministership of the Mughal Empire from the post of a Jama- 


oe Dunde Khan's army, Only a summary of his early life can he attempted 
re, : ’ ; 


Najib Khan son of Asabat han Umar Khel, came to India with eleven compa- 

oe and his uncle Bisharat Khan from ‘ Manazai’, a place 25 miles srom Z 
fon. Western side of river Attack. At first, like Daud Khan, he took to the profes- 
obing and plundering and gradually collected a force of ae 
hola ae of his plundering and looting career, he once vite pet eee : 
eva Dunde Khan. Dunde Khan persuaded him to give a . P ie. ‘red 
tis mM into his Service and, after having appointed him a a ber in marriage 

“tad ape Patanagar as jagir. Dunde Khan also gave him his daughte 
Ppointed him Jamader of one of the battalions of his army. 

L History Ries amr ES 
b ‘Yibabad by Maulana Akbar Shan Khan. 
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nging into the Imperial politics of Delhi and the e 

: Bea Najib Khan fought in many battles of the Rohillas Under \ 
a wie Khan 1} “Tr was due to this intimate contact and relation With aly 
nn (1). 


Nawab p 
ee : : ighest submit of office and pow Unde 
° ite of haying reached the highest subr and power, Nay. 

eT the last days of his life remained faithful and loyal to hig old nae 
Ne had such effective hand in his career. The moral and reformatiye influence : 


Dunde Khan had turned a bandit into a statesman. 


tablish ment 


While rewarding the services of other Indian chiefs by sranting titles and 
high official ranks Ahmad Shah also fully recognised the valuable part. played jy 
Nawab Dunde Khan in the battle of Panipat. He was honoured hy the } 


rae i urrani 
Monarch on his own behalf and on behalf of the Mughal Emperor of India, the tthe 


: Ais ia, Dilawarul Mulk, Behram Jung’, a distinctive dress. of hono 

a pee ee and the jagir of Shikohabad(?). At that time the grant of are 
by the Emperor did not give actual possession of the place; it was only a permission 
to the grantee to conquer the place assigned to him hy force of arms. Dunde Khap 
availing himself of the grant, conquered the city of Shikohabad from Bala Pandit and 
Govid Pant after a hard and bloody battle in 1¢62. ATis possession of it continned 
till 1771 A. D. when the Marhattas invaded the Rohilla territory hy way of revenge 
of the defeat of Panipat. ‘The Government of Delhi gave | him absolutely no help 
against the Mahrattas and he was compelled to give up Shikohabad, 





In this very year, i.e. 1771 A.D. Dunde Khan fell seriously ill of epilepsy and 
died at Bisouli after a protracted illness. Ife was 67 years at the time of his death, 


The death of Dunde Khan was not an ordinary calamity to the Rohilla power, 
The right hand of the Rohilla strength was broken by his death, and it only survived 
for three years. His presence among the Rohillas may have warded off that terrible 
calamity.” Hafizul Mulk Rahmat Khan the Nawab of Rohilkhand personally paid a 
condolence visit to Bisouli, when he heard of the great loss sustained by the Rohilla 
community and stayed there for forty days up to the Chehellum ceremony. Accort- 
ing to his advice the property of Dunde Khan was divided into four equal parts 
among his four sons. 


Nawab Dunde Khan was a man of strict manners, great patience, of character 
and a devotee of truthfulness. In generosity and bravery he was second to ee 
His powerful personality increased the influence of the Rohillas in every nook am 
corner of the country. He was bold and daring on the battle-field and his agp 
used to be considered an auspicious omen of victory. Ife was on very intimate ee 
with Hafizul Mulk Hafiz RahmatKhan, Nawab Najibuddoula, Nawab Ahmed ot 
Bangashand otherl eading contemporaries. Like other Rohilla chieftains, he was wae 
religious and led a pious and austere life. He was a great patron of the ee i. 
and learned men of his time to whom he gave liberal state-grants and for the di eA 
of knowledge and learning among hie subjects. Hundreds of learned men. hive I 
pe of India flocked to Bisouli, when Nawab Dunde Khan provided them Meet A 
odgings and monthly allowances. He started many madrasas in which i 
students received instructions free of charge. ‘The students were given free ediun- 
lodging, pocket money, clothes and even books. When they completed pet ‘0 
tion, they were taken either in the State-service or appointed to new 7 Titersey 
which liberal grants were given. The was, consequently, a great increase 0 : 
among the people, pears 

; Sa TUT pathat Re 


“ r, a fate chan Jayat-i-tl Rae 

Syed ery. ae Nawab Najibuddoula by Abdul Salam Khan and i si 
2, For the battle of Panipat sce, Hayat-i-Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Gulistana-Ret fy of 

Muta’kkharin, Tarikh Ahmed, Imadul-Sa'dat, History of India by Zakaullah Khan, Hsien 

Marhattas by Grant Duff, ; i 
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he system of government and administrati 


: on, Was based on th 
iddle Age, and was benevolent and autocratic, Tye: le fendal system 
of i bagi promptitude. The whole state was divid Jnstice was administered with 


am Wile > de led into small 
ee yry SYStCWL prevailed. Byery Jagirdar had talugas and the 
jagiedar’ 4 horses at the time of war and was also vet nd aaa number’ of 


jers and Ps oesh ne nd t intai 
git and /aluqus. If he failed in his duties and pe! slate See and order 


<han, whose Durbar was open at all hours Te received by 
D ont oe amil was punished or diatttanid As al his wubjp fi his subj f 
Bai or religion, were equal in the eye of the ruler, complete fee 
iil amity existed between the ruler and the ruled. Teen danttier f 
fact that the Rohilla rule in the districts of Rohilkhand was the golden riod ‘ pac 
history of that land. One fourth of the earning of the Rayot was Ghareets Misty 
revenue through the jayirdars ; trade was free, and home industries of all kinds 

greatly encouraged. In short all efforts of the pu Were 


ler and his st: i 
y : ‘ ; ae d ate 
directed to the improvement of the moral, religious and material candida @ Oe 


penpe. Prosperity and contentment was the chief feature of the period. 


In Moradabad, where Nawab Dunde Khan hel 


important buildings of his time are still to be found, The palac 

ies, avery famous building, and his Shish Muhal after viohe bee ee 
named, no longer exists. Katra Dunde Khan, now a mohalla of Moradabad named 
after him, was a famous place in his time. Many palatial buildings of his swrdarg 
were there but only a few are still standing, very much transformed. Mohalla Moti 
Bagh had a beautiful garden in those days, but only a few graves are to be found 
there now ; one of them is the grave of a holy saint where annual Urs is held. Near 
Moti Bagh is a beautiful mosque built by Nawab Dunde Khan, which is still in a 
very good condition. In the old fort there is now a Government Intermediate College, 
near it there is also a very big mosque. The Jumma Mosque of Moradabad on 
the bank of the river Ram Ganga is also a very imposing monument of historical 
importance. These three buildings, though surviving from older days, they were 
well maintained and improved in the time of Dunde Khan. A few families from 


among the direct descendants of Nawab Dunde Khan still live in Moradabad, Ram- 
pur, and Hathra, Tahsil Bisouli, x 


id sway, the remains of man 





I will venture to add a few words about Bisouli, the capital and resting place 
of Nawab Dunde Khan. Bisouli is a Tahsil of Badaun, 23 miles from the city proper; 
the town consists of three mohallas, called Katra, Qazitola, and Gadapur. ‘The first 
isthe market and was built by Kanh-Mal, the Diwan of Nawab Dunde Khan, who 

id also built a market xt Moradabad now called, “Diwan Ka Bazar.” The second 
mohalla, Gadapur, derives its name from some religious mendicants who inhabited it 
ithe time of Dunde Khan. 


Tradition says that Bisouli was founded by Firoz Shah Tughlug. But the 
town does not seem to have assumed any importance till the days of Dunde Khan 
Mo occupied it in 1750 A. D., along with the old fort of Firoz Shah, 


; F sn nates Oudh 

The importance of the place was due to its strategie position between | f 

a Rohilkhand, the two rival sae of the eighteenth century. ae ee . 
districts of Moradabad, Badaun, Barielly and the Rampur State also 


ayn yell as 
Nawab Dunde Khan invited hundreds of noble families, Pathans as 


others to t : ‘soul i ca roads, markets and 
slo take up their residence at Bisouli, He built puc maar 

th x P their residence a ean 

the, beautiful buildings. He also constructed the the Sridge of the 1 kept 


is gritty of the fort, ‘The fort itself was built anew and in it Dunde pasate 
*S stan ing army of 12 thousand astute Up to 1907 and even ea 
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imposing »bastions were still standing as wel] Perna a 
pew inom er were ao thick that two cannon carts used to He ae 
a the top of them. ‘This fort.is also remembered as the scene of ahe in digas 
OF tvatwersiinbioted on the Sim i Site era a .. Dunde han re . 

' Hi n aud his allies, the British, TA. Ne family of ‘ 
; ual ae is ue death -and the capture of Rohilkhand Was brought to the 
‘ ¢ after being made to march acores of miles on foot, tied-up with Topes in the hot 
ae h-of May. ‘The punishments given to them were so barbarous that they figured 
eee th afterwards in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, The houses pi 
TS s erties of Nawab Dunde Khan’s sons were also plundered, inspite of pre. 
on - he with Shujauddoula, and they too were imprisoned in the Allahabe 
Seat veatith the family of Hafiz Rahmat Khan. After the Indian Mutiny in 18h7 
ae hich the rand sons of Nawab Dunde Khan and their followers took part both 
i Bi li eu Morilsbat, the royal building of Bisouli were razed to the ground hy 
wat ce risal for rebellion, and almost all their movable and immoveable property 
es : Frosted and auctioned. A few buildings, however, are still in existance, "The 
hice ne cattle-pound is the same house in which Nawab Dunde Khan breathed his 
or hp stanious Shish Mahal of Dunde Khan has disappeared, the very bricks 
having been sold by the impoverished decents of the famous leader. Nawab Dunde 
Khan had also erected a mosque for his chaukidars and an Tmam_ Bara Which ho 
Aonger exists. The small but beautiful mosque near the palace in which Nawab 
Dunde Khan ‘used to offer his prayers five times a day, now stands in the centre of 
the town -market. 


The Jumma Mosque, which at once time occupied the central Position in the 
old: market place, is now outside the populated area, In the time of Dunde 
‘Khan, students of the Arabic madrasas and their teachers used to squat in the eyen- 
ing-on its wide avalls. 


The tomb of Dunde Khan stands tothe south of the town on 4 commanding 
Spot over-looking the broad valley of the river Sot. It isa grand building with a 
atvast open-court-yard in thecentre of which there are two big pucea eraves, oars 
the eastern side of Dunde Khan and the other on the western side of his Pir‘or “i 
tual guide. The building is a desolated mass, far away from the population of the 
town,-owned at present by a Hindu and a Muslim gentleman. 


If the Government does not take immediate possession of the memes po 
‘hedleftstanding for long. Already this ‘historic building is in the ast stag 
decadence. 


There is also a similar heart-rending story about the fort. After the on 
of Rohilkhand, it was sold by the British to Mr. Donald of Bilsi in meet, 
‘mately became the Property of Sahibzada Hyder Ali Khan of Rampur, ated eon 
ab Bilsi. For Thinany years iticontained an indigo factory but pearson? | Y rer, 
Abandoned. By-the passing of the time, the barracks, other Penida down. 
Diwani Am and Diwani Khas and the underground buildings have iti in which 
‘The garden also has disappeared. The whole area is overgrown with bushes 
‘anakes-abound, 


a ee, 
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A FARMAN GRANTED "Po -pAR SAYYIDS 
: 3 OF B 
(NEAR AHMADABAD) ies 


BY 


Prof. B. D, Verma, Poona, 


eer in the seal, nu: 


Muhammad Khan who was in charge of the (p mber one, is” Ali 


troi department in the subah of 


Tn the seal, number two, the name of the officer is nop legible, but this seat 
vives the year of accession vas ahad (i:€. one) and go we ean sufely conclude that 
the farmen was issued in the year 1719-20, i 


The importance of this /urmen lies in this that it 
Mughal officers who were in charge of the Subah of Gu 
reign of Muhammad Shah. As no other farm 
farman has a special value of its own, 


I contains the seals of the 
yarat inthe beginning of the 
hans of that period are forthcoming this 


At the top of the farman the words “( 
scantified” are given which means that the saint 
those days. 


dutb-ul-Alam, may his seerets ‘he 
was held in great honour even in 


Prof. “M. 8. Commissariat has given a farman which yas granted by 
Sultan Mahmud Shah TI, son of Muzaffar Shah, to the ‘Sayyids of Batwah in the 
year 1649 .A.D.(2) The farman shows that the house of the saint was held in 
meat esteem by the Sultans (3)of Gujarat. 


1. T found this farman with the gadi-nashin the Rausah at Batwah to whom nae 
obliged for allowing me-to.take its photo. I am sorry the farman is incom lete, still it Bol sane uot 
‘0 the students of history. Batwah is situated six miles to the south of Ahmadabad and 8 ae ale ce 
plice of pilgrimage because saint Burhan-ud-Din (alias Qutb-ul- Alam) had settled there in He eet of 
Kings of Gujarat. The Rausah is now in ruins, still it is of interest to. the persons of religious 
tind and for those who are interested in the Muslim architecture and epigraphy. 

2. M. .S. Commissariat “A History of Gujarat’ PP, 428-209. 

3. 





The genealogy of the House of Qutb-ul-‘Alam is as tollows:- 
mere, ‘ 
Sayyid Burhan-ud-Din Bukhari, (alias Qutbatl‘Akm) 
died in 1453 A.D. 


“urd. 0.80 AD. 
Sayyid Nasirud-Din (atias Shah Bade), died in 1479-80 a 


| AE , 
Syyid Jalal-ud-Din (alias Shah Shaikhji), forth son: 
ae died in 1524-25 A.D. 


| 
k Sayyid Mubammed 
Sayyid Rade (atins Shab Manjtale) 
Sayyid Salih’ Mubamniatt 











i 
1 
| 


il 





on 
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TRANSLATION OF THE FARMAN 


Qutb-ul-Alam, May his secrets be scantified 


y » top in the right corner: 
i fiiaiod Khan, a slave of Badshah (thazi Muhammed Shah Bahg ae 
y e top in the left corner:- 
= ainad aia Khan slave of Badshah Ghazi Muhammad Shah 1 
year of accession, Ahad (i. @. one). zB) ot ; 
: (Line 1) The present and the future officials in charge of the affairs of the 
~ganih Haveli Ahmadabad, Sarkar and Subah of Gujarat, should know that 
morgan in accordance with the parwanahs bearing the seal of Jamdat-nl-Muik 
en incerta Vazir-ul-Mamalik, Burhan-ul-Mulk, ......... Bahadur Mansur Jung 
ae) and in accordance with the parwanah bearing the seal of the Prime Minister 
Abdullah Khan possessor of the rank of lordship and noble-ship, and the high 
ition of glory and pomp (line 4) theamount of one lac and forty five thousand and 
two hundred and fifty eight dirams from the village of ...... Muhammad of the above 
mentioned pargauah on account of the death of Amanatdar Khan (?) ete. (line §) 
by way of dhe expenses of the sacred Rauzah of the Qutb-ul-Aqtab His Holiness, 
refuge of greatness and nobility Sayyadi se coma Sajjadeh Nashin (Spiritual Superior) 
and Mutavlli of ......... has been fixed. 
Seal at the bottom in the right corner:- 
Same as the seal in the top left corner, given above. Seal in the middle is 
illegible. 


My reading of the text is as follows : 
Sw Cn os pe) bs 


yahaduy, 


















york Vos 
ww jE sob 
sg ye dost oY 

——_—_$_ 


poly 3b deme 
ejles vol 


wo yb... .dese Ns 





9 8 obfosa) bye py Jin), Jl oly ye ouale - | phe 
pS oii Jos CO) py? 

SHileal) 9355 chal) los Sl) Foe yyy leads 2 Gaye - yeu 

Sin) yale oly Sle) } yw 2 

ed jhe eS yy wrodn wen ye eI) 5 Hy bed yeas ily yt GHP ye 

ys pW Jose ysv0))) 0" 


yee 


Coa" 5) 039 enti y ately y de 595 pI jerit y ye 9 8 de 


SH (9) yy do wile) J WH) 5) Sb AS pp vos... 
1 9 Ole wpe UBIO (She p55) wl A) pay)? <A 
ape BBS ye ghey ytd Olinw pou ly 
a | 
poly Hl4 bee 
sje eel 
et y A 
——— 
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THE FINDING OF THE spe ov py 


PLEI X-VATHA BAD 
hy 


M. A, Lehuraux, Chandernagore 





preliminary Remarks;~- 


The site of the city that was to commemorate the French tr 


g remained a mystery. Its rediscovery : ‘mph in India 
has long 4 : Y forms the sw 


ject of this paper, ie: 
Considering the importance of the eyent t Cet i" } 
commemorate - nothing less than a turning point in tie hae oe a bo { 
the influence that the policy of its founder exercised on the ultimate destiny ae na 

country, it is interesting to study the stage set for that triumph, and the chief eto : 
inthe drama. ‘The stage is the Carnatic in A. D. 1750 - chi | 
French Goyerneor, Dupleix, the Nizam Nasir Jung and the 
Merchants. 





The Stage. 


Tt is generally held that What has been styled the “Great Anarchy” was due 
entirely to the rapid disintegration of the Moghul Empire after the death of 
Aurungzebe (1707 A. D.), but this is only a half-trath. Th India, disorder, if not 


positive anarchy, has always followed the demise of the Crown - it has even followed Des 
the death of a prominent minister. No doubt the process of distntegration of the iP 
over - centralised authority had within it the seeds of a powerful centrifugal force. i$ 


Once the terror of the aged Emperor's name disappeared at the centre, it was 
sueceeded by another terror. The “Great Anarchy” was deepened and increased by 
the presence in India of two powers, France and Bngland, whose appearance in the 
political arena portended nothing but disaster to the Native States, struggling into 
independent existence. ‘The method of warfare of the foreigners had clearly 
demonstrated its superority to any military effort that the native armies could put 
forward. ‘The smaller powers greedily longed to utilise the martial skill of the 
farangis to extend their domains. The greater ones scented danger, trembled 
and conspired. 


Another common error is the statement that the (British did not ‘conquer’ 
India : the contention does not hold water, We can estimate the process at tivo 
stages:—(1) when Clive, emulating the successful methods of Dupleix in the gers 
had placed his nominee on the Musnad of Murshidabad, he was nothing but a Ba 
ind an adventurer in the eyes of constituted Authority, viz: the Padishah at Delhi, 
Who, weak and despoiled, was still the recognised fountain of legality and honour. 


wannek 5, the 
When Clive solicited and obtained the grant of the dewani in 1765, the 


Wsition of the English Company became legalised. 








‘ i in 
D 1. Lord Brougham in an important Privy Council Judgment, delivered a 
“ember 1836, has admirably traced the legal status:- sa Ye lane H 
“The settlement of the Company in Bengal was a ” Cotutnys inves 
regularly established Government in possession of t oe by permission 
es With the rights of sovereignty and exercising tts powers ren Ht, 
lL. The Mayor of Than Vs. The East India Company (The English Reports Vol. XII P. | Ie 
. 











ee hl 
a 
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f that Government Caleutta was found sd and ‘the factory» fort; : 
: district purchased from the owners of the soil, by panied: a in 
Government, and held under it by the Company ‘as subjects ttt 
obedience, as tenants rendering rent, and (subsequent to hes Dae 

i 


even as officers:exercising by ‘delegation a‘ part of its administratiy 
authority. 


The grant from the Emperor Shah Alam states “It is therefore requisite that th, 
said Company engage to be security for the sum of 26 lakhs of rupees a year for Ss 
revenue ......... and regularly remit the same. 


The time now approaches “wrote Clive to the Company in 1765, when ye 
may be able to determine whether our remaining as merchants, subjected to the 
jurisdiction, encroachments and insults of the Country Government, orthe Supporting 
your privileges and possessions by the sword, are likely to prove more beneficial i 
the Company.” (1). 





When he left India in 1785 the Company had become the real rulers, (2). 





In 1785 when the same Shah Alam, now virtually a prisoner of Sindia’s, 
applied for his tribute, it was categorically refused. The Calcutta Gazette of 
12th May 1785 annonneed:- 

“Mr. Anderson (Baitish Resident in Sindhia’s camp) was immediately 
instructed to infrom Sindhia that his interference would be considered 
in the light of direct hostility, and a breach our treaty with the 
Mahrattas: and Shah Alam was to be informed that the justice of the 
English to has illustrious house could never admit the interference or 
recommendation of other powers and could alone flow from their 
voluntary liberality.” 


The candid Keene (3) states: 

ae ‘That a change began to. come over the policy of the British in 
India about this time is well known, however the Bnglish might strive 
to hide it from others —- or even from themselves: see for instance the 
following passage from the Calcutta Gazette for March 8th 1787: 


“Though the Mussulmanas dwindle into insignificance we hav” 
nothing to apprehend from the Hindus. Many have urged 
the necessity of upholding the influence of Moghuls ie 
counterbalance the power of Hindus; but this should seem bed 
policy, as we would causelessly become obnoxions aud involve 
ourselves in the inter ests-of a declining State, who are at the 
same time our secret enemy and rivals.” 

This is not armed conquest: it is, in the political language of today, spaces 

penetration, : 5 


‘ As we shall see later the technique of peaceful penetration was greatly 
improved and extended by Wellesley, His sie in based as “ensuring tranquillity 
nob more by the predominance of our power.than by the moderation manifested 


aecoee_ i 


tape sin oh UN lle eee 
J eed by Sir Alfred Lyall in “The Rise.and Expansion of the Br. Dominion in Ind 








(2) Sir Alfred Lyall. op. cit, 
(3) ‘The Fall of the Moghul Empire,’ 
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ing iv for the sole purpose of obtaining perm 


usitl ed the tame acqni oe hee security’): ay , 
ay prestppos > tame acqnieseence: of the Af he success. 
oe she Peshwa, Sindia, the Nawab-Wazir of te btcdy Tipe, a 
subsidiary alliances, under which the: other. contractin meee New order of 
‘hy ‘i 


idised British foree within its:dominions a § 
ee Resident to sre the rulers? mpvemenia ee a a: 
qocept the arbitration of the British Government in all dis re hind itself to 
in short the surrender ‘of its independent; sovreignty, Tins a other p 
enemy of the British. Power in India’, Stontly resisted and a : he most ormidable 
quad the Nawab Wazir accepted? and survived; the Pealivin ones the 
passein, and’ his Kingdom, like BaltHagzay -« sod! ava mee the Treaty of” 
yowithstanding their admission of What Wellestey alle a india and Holkar, 
of our arrangments with the Peshwa, “made a’ lhst is ie Ihoffensive nature ° 
ndence by what the Governor-General! called” perate bid for inde 


ne! i ae & publie and j H 
a gainst the British Government” and were Suitably pints ee A 
: shed and shorn of their 


i" é : Sat 
possessions. Was all this spoliation? No, 1t was the logical outeome 
of events, fortuitous or planned, of treaties and alliances of ‘patie 
and steadfast purpose, leading up to an inevitable climax ae 
jaramountey of the British power in India, Bets 4 


of a long: series 
nee, watchfulness 
consolidation and 


sir Arthur Wellesley ( afterwards Duke of Wellington ) wrote: 
sesendtne There should he one power whieh, either by the superiority of 
i af er h, its military system, or its resources shall preponderate, and’ 
» able rotect all...... ‘he ( ci 
a 2 to protect: all lhe Company has heen the preponderating 
Shorn of euphemism this is surely conquest ? 


The application of force to attain a political cud and which resulted in the 
Superposition of an alien rule over a native one: and, as in Tippu’s case, the total 
extinction of native sovereignty by resort to arms, however altrnistic the motive, can 
only he deserihed as conquest. 


The two great achievements of Wellesley’s successful policy were :— 


(1) The-climination of all fear of the return of French influence. 


(2) The possession of the person, family and nominal anthority of the 
Emperor Shah Alam. 


The position of the Emperor is thus defined by the Governor General :— 


“ Notwithstandihg his Majesty's total deprivation of real power, dominion 
and authority, almost every state and every class of people in eae 
Continue to acknowledge his nominal sovreignty. ‘The onan coin 0 
every established power is struck in the name of Shah, ale ae 
and persons of the highest rank and family still hear the ti Slee: 
display. the insignia of rank, which they ot thelr anos, Hest 
from the throne of Delhi, under the acknowledged authority legtitnats 
Aulum, and His Majesty is still considered to be the only legitimate 
fountain of similar honours.” ; yaw 
5 


1 ; Brel 
2, wilisley’s Despatches— Owen's Selections. - 
3 warsley’s despatches—Owen’s Selections, . zt 


Wallestev's despatches op. cit, 











> 
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‘ ngerous instrument’ in the hands of a designiug rival such 
Vreneh a fa the aged Monarch, old, blind and helpless, a fraction a 
domains had been wrested from the Mahrattas, was replaced on the tattered 
in the Dewan-i-INhas, not as a restored Emperor, as in the case of Haile § 
Whose realm was wrested from the Italians, but maintained in honourable : 
as a pensioner of the British and under the supervision of a Resident, 


4S tho 
Whose 
throne 
elassig, 
epose 


There was no need for keeping u the farce of a shadowy PArAMonnt porver 
at Delhi. Heneeforward the * Honourable Company of Merchants ” was the 
mount power. Such action is now called * protective custody *. There is nothin 
new in the anetient game of politices. Peaceful penetration, protective custody, 
and the employment of force to gain a desired political end-all have been seen in our 
own days, and will be seen again.” Plus ca change plus ¢ est la meme chose,” Tt is 
only the method that has nowadays been given a Machiavellian twist by the Dictators 


of today. 
The Actors:— 
1 Dupleix:— 


Widely divergent views have been expressed about the policy and the ambi- 
tions of Dupleix. Did he plan and attempt to carry out a policy of conquest with a 
view to creating a French Peale in India ? According to Cultru, who is a leading 
authority :-— 
“Prior to 1749 Dupleix had no policy of conquest such as legend has attri- 
buted to him. We have not found a single word in his writings, nor a 
single act in his conduet justifying the attribution to him of a plan 
founded on the special knowledge of the country aud having for its 
yurpose to render France sovereign in India as England afterwards 
yecame, 


Martineau agrees with this view, so fur that he finds all change of plan 
Subsequent to 1748 ‘chance-directed ’, Neither of these opinions does justice to the 
genius of Dupleix, who must at least have foreseen whither his actions were leading 
him. It was left to his latest biographer, Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil(1) to formulate 
the surprising theory that, as early as 1749 while yet a factor at Chandernagor, 
Dupleix had conceived a “new system” for dealing with the country powers(2). 
This consisted in nothing less than acquiring the dignity of a Mansabdar of the 
Empire for the Governor of Pondichery ( that is, by reversion for himself as he was 
nominated governor in 1741.) Writing to Dumas(3)in 1740 (10. Jan.) Dupleix 
says :— ; 

“The title of Mansabdar of 5000 will obviate, especially in Bengal many au 
alliront ; it is the highest mark of distinction and of protection obtaina- 
ble from the Great Mughul, and which in most cases, will restrain the 
cupidity of the miserable government with which we have to deal,” 


r Engineered through de Volton, physician-in-ordinary to the Emperor (an old 
nek deserter.) the acquisition of Beam dignity was officially advised re ae 
Akhe ae at Paris by the Superior Council at Pondichery on 14 Jan. 1742. (4) hin 
bbe Guyon gives the text of the Imperial Farman issued on the 14th of Zilhij) 
Cite 28rd regal year of Mohamed Shah (19 February 1741.) granting tothe 


Governor-General and Director of the French Nation at the City of Pondichery °” 





Seems 


Historian of the Pallavas ( Soc, de I'Hist. de Inde Francaise.) 


2.‘ Dupleix’- Mission P ichery i 

3. a Ae Paris y. 2, $082.00 eine 
Orspondence of the Sup. Council V. 393 

4. History of the Indies Vor ar wash’ aden 
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Chief Justice) in the said city, in Hones 
( of Haiderabad-a mansab of 2000 aha Cat of the Carnatic and 
the Nagar, and ae ite The Governor of Pondle egal of 2500 saavar, 
General of the Mogl ul Empire, the equal of his fellow nobles aN a appointed a 
rights and privileges bid ed ot to that dignity and deen abah yy 
affcials as the Fowdar of a d ‘strict. Who inspired the change Teal of such Betty 
Robert Gacble’s interesting book « Creole et Granda Dame.” (5 with 8 ers of Mi me 
jn saying it was the one penn who dominated his life, whom Duplej ee hesitation 
yore as great as that of Warren Hastings for his“ Beloved reas loved with a 
Malleson said : “ Her wise counsel and her energy sustained her 1 a 
trials.” Johanna Fee Beni eh Herat us i Jal 
any tongues; Portuguese, her habitual speech, | master: 
pal from her father, Persian from her maiecial Ga mother, Frene 
umil and English acquired in her youth. Gifted wit a remarkabl i ite Indian, 
hat Madame Gaebele calls “a subtlety in intrigne™ with a reales re: and 
vems, for splendid raiment and Ceremonials, she knew the pata Then for 
especially the undercurrents of native diplomacy as Dupleix could not ua “t Ve 
He never took pains to learn either English or any other Indian tongue. sh a 
his interpreter, nnd adviser. She had her own Dubash (Uyayn Na, ‘ana Hi 
own office and her own guards, and she corresponded habitually with ee 
rinces (c.g. the Raja of Mysore). She was, in short, Dupleix’s Nur In 
Professor Jouveau-Dubreuil, to whom the credit of the discovery th dhe ie al 
wzzled historians, gives us the technique of Dupleix’s ‘syste’ that he rae 
hr 10 years before putting it in practice, 


adar 
pendency 


“A Dupleixian troop comprises four arms—Infantry, Artillery, Covalry-and 
Intrigue. The wonderful procedure was the simultaneons em: loyment 
of Intrigue and Cannon, the former preparing the ground for the latter 
to speak.” ; 


When the French Governor now spoke it was with a tone of authority, and 
not of supplication. 


.. Bub it is one thing to say that Dupleix, Nawab Zallar Jung, acted, spoke and 
intrigued with all the assurance, fair and confidence of a Nabab, it is quite another 
iting to say, with Mahan, that (3) “he aimed at bringing India under the power of 
hance,” 


. __Dupleix was the Agent of a Commercial Company at Lorient, bent on exten- 

ding his pandinles commerce and above all of making it ee and indepen- 
dent of the precarious. financial help received from home. He is entitled to he 
itdged by the declaration of his own policy made in his celebrated Memoir to the 
French Company of 16 October 1753.(4) In a luminous thesis he has developed the 
‘wo points of his theory, which Martinean says forms in part, the principle of 
Modern colonisation, 


‘ ; intain itslf 

i (1) That no Commercial Company, whatever it he, ean hope borer 
: “a the oare profits of its commerce; that it is necessaly’ to ae bahar 

Undant revenne, particularly where there are heavy establishmen —— 


——— Eby cuaeee : the diaé rank 

The original Mensab which granted the personal allowances i ety ae horsemen 
dhat - person, self.) and the additional men were Wala Tart 1. p. 36) 

CS. Srinivasa Chari’s note in the translation of the Tuzuk-1-Walk) 


2 Publication of the Societe de histoire des’ Tnde Francaise, T Mahan D.C.L., LED, 


_ Oe influance of Sea Power upon History” by Captain 
im Navy. 16 Feb, 1732 and his Memoir of 16 


1 <7 Ser eae ws Liege Le 


=) 


es 


4, mae Policy of Dupleix from his letter to Saunders of 
PRCUI753 (Soc, ae U Inde Fran, Pondichery.) Hip: 














nm. 
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(2) That every Company should avoid as far as possible the export of Dall 
from home. a 


He instances the example of Portugal and Holland whose colonial 
in one case and colonial prosperity in the other have. been brought abon 
neglect of or the adherence to these vital principles. This memoir merits 
study. In his peroration Dupleix adds:— 

“Te is indispensable that Our Company should enjoy a revenne calculates 

to indemnify her for the immense charges she has already incurred mi 

will have to incur and toensure a surplus which for years to ora mt 

yield the shareholders a good return, without having recourse to ae 

that have too often proved vain.” “It is for the attainment of these 
objects that I have made a sacrifice, even to the privation of rest: to 
which my long public services entitled me, and the moment | have 
found occasion to render such an essential service to the State, | thks 
devoted myself to its performance with all the earnestness it called for, 
so as not to render the work abortive: it would have been pushed e 
perfection had I been better supported not only here hut by my country 
who looked with indifference at the advantages T had gained for her” * 


ecadence 
© by: the 
Abtentive 


Hiven at this stage, 1753, and despite all disappointments he is able to say:- 

“T have suceeeded in procuring my nation a revenue of at least five million 
(French pounds), my design was to carry it to a total of ten millions; it 
would have attained that figure if I had only been seconded here, while 
our forces were still equal to enforcing our will and laying down the law, 
but to my sorrow I was not seconded and the succours I received from 
Hurope by reason of their bad quality, only served to dishonour us and 
increase the difficulties in perfecting so noble an edifice.” 


The “Noble Edifice” he had in view was not an illusory dominion “ruling 
over multitude of vassal native princes(1)” but an independent Colony, ruled by the 
Governor of Pondichery as a Nawab of the highest rank, and capable of giving to the 
commerce of his country the stability it lacked. He was defeated by what Mahan 
calls “the profound determining influence of maritime strength upon great issues.” 
Commenting upon Dupleix’s surrender at Madras he says :— 


“How injurious to the personality of Dupleix and the influence he had gained 
‘mong the native princes, to see him in the very hour of victory, forced 
hy a power they could not understand to relinquish his spoil! They. were 
quite right; the mysterious power which they recognised by its working, 
though they saw it not, was not in this or that man, King or Statesman, 
but in that control of the sea which. the French government knew forbade 


the hope of maintaining that distant dependency against the fleets of 
England.” 


Dupleix strove for sovreignity. in the interest of commerce and as its surest safe-guatl 
and Mainstay, ‘The « teem for the cn oot the Indies. against M. Dupleix 
Coa might aecuse him of having thereby lost totally “the spirit of Commie 
: evstatesman-like view of the greatGovernor was strinkingly justified fifty years if 
by one who followed in his footsteps—Marqnis Wellesley. Writing in 1803 to og 
Castlereagh against the apprehension caused by his policy of conquest ms 
repercussion on the Company’s commercial investment, he says :— 

1. Mahan. op, cit, a 

2. The autbor was probably Godebu, 
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« My apprehensions of the Approaching erisix 
if I wore nob confident that Your ‘Lordshi will 
vigour and firmness of your mind to the ine 
promise between the Conflicting charac 
which compose the constitution of the et Etro 
Company shall represent the severe Nn executiy ity 
in so great, populons and flourishing a andl the ieee 
duties of sovereignty must he deemed paramount : its ae 

oj 


interests, prejudices and profits.....,... The %, 
is the basis and strength of its Commerce Sovereignty of th 


mercantile 
© Company 


No one who studied the policy of the great English proconsul ean tu; 

- resemblance to that of Dupleix. « Wellesiy's policy ae Ceo by 
Gheaney, {was worked out nob under the gnidance of, bnt in direct, ‘tio our 
wishes of his masters in England(!).” Sir Alfred Lyall(2) speaks of He as to, the 
the Board of Directors whom he calls “a pack of narrow- ontempt for 


} minded old women.” Li 
Dapleix he reported important acts to the Directors (who were constue matte 
superiors) many months after the whole business Was ended(3), But above al the 


resemblance lies in the clear conception by both these great men of the nati 
interest of their respective countries. Wellesley in fact is a finished Banana 
successful one. 


2, The Schemes of the English. 


Dupleix’s grievance against the English, after the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748) is well known. It was based on the fact that, while ostensibly at peace, the 
English Company had actively and surreptitiously helped his enemies (the old Nawab 
Anwar-ud-Din Khan and his sons.) and hadjineited the Nizam to invade the Carnatic 
under specions promises of help. The sting lay in the fact that that when 
Floyer had attacked the Raja of Tanjore (1749) and that unfortunate ruler hnd 
invoked the aid of Dupleix under a definite treaty of mutual assistance, the French 
Governor had refused his aid on the ground that the crowns of France and England 
were at peace. No such scruple restrained the English Company. ‘Their actions were 
overt acts of war. “Could any one” indignantly asks Dupleix “act with greater vigour 
Against a declared enem y?” The charges are summarised, with great elaboration of detail, 
ina celebrated letter addressed to Saunders on 18th Feb, 1752, whieh is remarkableon 
more than one ground. Irrefutable facts, logical reasoning, and a cheno eae 
tenacious adherence to his own point of view, once he. honestly later it eee " 
based on right and justice. Martineau thus presents his thesis wee i: ae 
Moghul is the absolute overlord of India, who in his recognised right h m4 - 
the Government of the Decean first on Mozufler Jung and, since vt stadlate 
Salabat Jung, who were therefore constitutional rulers. Secondly ed bana 
ofthe Deccan viz., Mozuffer Jung and Salabat Jung «had severally Es zis 
Chanda Sahib to the rulership of Arcot. Tt was nob germane t0 ne patter was 

nda Sahib was a friend of the French, ‘The only thing ' k fore Mahomed 
Whether the nomination was valid, It was incontestably so a rebellion and 
'Was a rebel, and Saunders who supported him was att Mi melt exiats by the 
‘such, should he censured by the Crown of En land vi ie of History and 
mine a legitimacy. ‘This letter is an pies eaaeeen to whom Dupleix 
Nalvely j Fa ification of the ee es 
| for eae 2 Repeat ey 
» Wellesly’s Despatches cit. Appendix No.21. ra ‘it. RACY 
4 * Rise Cie gra of ae pithh Bath Dominion in Nee hone after its inception, the 
* I reporting his declaration of War agaiust Holkar (1805) fe ch and the first intimaen 


sea by the Pren at 
1b a ‘etledey'slespatoh in the” Mowiteur 








Ship carrying Wellesley’s despatch was capturec 
the Directors had of this war was by the publica 
at Paris, 
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French Company to send a copy. The Board of Directo 
ete anion patted him on the back, TS, far from 


8. Nasir Jung. 


When Nizam-ud Dowla Mir Ahmad Nasir Jung, second son of the 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, succeeded his father in the Deccan Subaship, he came into a si 
onerous charge. In Moghul India the succession toa vacant throne was generally 
accomplished by the sword. His eldest brother Sayyid Ghazi-wd-Din Khan pe 
already provided with a good post at Delhi. Nasir Jung, Who was on the § 
secured Timwelf in authority by getting hold of(1)the Nizam 8 treastire and squarin, 
the army. Once a rebel, he had been pardoned and during the last years 
Nizwm-ni-Mulk he was authorised to sign state documents. “He was suimmonei 
to the dying Nizam's bedside to hear his will read. This remarkable document (2) 
contains no testamentary directions regarding a successor; and after committing the 
younger brthers (still in the harem) to his hearerse, are, it goes on :— 


pot, 


“And Hidayat Mohiu’ddin Khan is, after all, our progeny and also 
pillar of strength to us. You must win him over with “kindness and 
favour and not be after him with a view to crush him.” 


Nasir Jung had not the abilities or the masterful character of his father, 
The French regarded him as a voluptuary; Kerjean, the Governor's nephew, openly 
writes of him as Jvrogne tonne ). But it is only fair to say the Ma’athir-ul- 
Umara-i-Timuriyya of Shah Nawaz Khan, by no means a partisan, says he was an 
able administrator, It served Dupleix’s purpose to represent him (on the testimony 
of Hidayat-Mohiyyud-Din’s mother.) as the son of a washerwoman; but this has 
never been Phen The Tueuk-i-Walajahi says he had received a Farman from 
Delhi, but Hidayat Mohiyou’d-Din, his nephew (son of the old Nizam’s favourite 
daughter Sayyud-un-Nissa Begum ) raised the standard of revolt. His first objective 
Was apparently to(3) subdue the Payanghat, which with his own fiefs of Adoni and 
Bijapur, south of the Tangabadra, would have constituted an imposing domain, 
leaving to his uncle the five northern Subahs with their capital Aurungabad. 
Hidayat Mohiyyu’d-Din met Chanda Sahib in the Chittaldrug district, just after 
the latters release from captivity. Chanda Sahib coveted Arcot for himself and, 
says the Tuzuk, he quickly beeame the young Pretender’s evil genius. He pledged 
the adventurous prince the aid of his own ( Nait ) party as well as that of the 
French. Chanda Sahib and Dupleix were old friends since the former's Trichinopoly 
adventure when Dupleix had lent him (privately ) Rs. 10,000, Chanda Sahib’s wile 
and son, Riza Sahib, ( known as the French Nabab.) were residents of Pondichery 
all through his captivity, and his assiduous partisans, 


On the 4th May 1745 the Council at Pondichery had voted a subsidy of Bs 
ae te eagip Chanda Sahib to obtain his iiberation. On January 31 1747 th 
Con mf Was still unpaid. Ina despatch to the Syndics and Directors at ee A 
h ae hae at Strongly supporting the subsidy and stressing the great ie in 
a He, m at the head of the Government of the Carnatic “being a true fri ‘} 

ation and grateful for the services which it has rendered him and his famuy- 


ae 


ewels and preciols 





1, Estimated by Ranga PF 


illai cas Bal 
Stones, 64 cleshants, 1at wo Kuror of Rupees, chests of diamonds, j 


and 1200 horses ( V. 107) 
2, Vide ‘Nisam-ul-Mulk? 


+ Osmani 
¢ : ut, (Paris) 
Universiy Tiydemteg, OY Df Yusuf Hussian Khan B.A, Doc. Litt ¢ 


The original Sand is in the Record Office. Hyderabad. 


cama 
The Payanghat of the Carnatic comprised all the coastal districts from Guntur to Cre 
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«Had he been in command” they i 
Y pointed Mos . , 
Moors would never have harassed and atta this Provinee, the 
could on the occasion of our capture of Mad af wherever they 
since October last (1746) and stil continue to ee as they have done 
the English. on the instivation of 


his the Directors signified (2 . Nov. 1747 — No 47 their fal hpproval. 
fi oO] ) ther } app 


What caused De to bal ties the cause o} 
the rebellious Hidayat, Mohiyyu’d 
defacto Nawab. Cultrn writes:— 


f this dashing adventurer and of 


Jin instead of conciliating Nasiy Jung and the 





“All contemporary evidence goes to . s 
strong resentment against the Nabe ve he hed] cout va a 
Nabab had made in 1746, his attempted diversion at the fi te war the 
Cuddalore; but chiefly the despatch of 8000 Traraa cuininaee a ha 
son-in-law (Abd-ul-Jalil) to second the English hefore Ponditerp 

y 


despite the fact that peace had been settled ith him y 
before were sufficient motives for hostillity.” oe ned 


All French accounts concur on this point(1), 


Dupleix himself wrote to the Controller General Orry (2) 


“It is desirable that Chanda Sahib, brother-in-law of Safdar Ali be the 
Nabab; we should obtain from him far different protection from that 
received from these new-comers, who only think of filling their 
pockets and who owe us no particular obligations,” 


In short Navayat rule was associated with friendship and favours: the 
people themselves regarded ‘the good old days’ of Sa’adatullah Khan’s rule as the best 
of the past. Nas’r Jung had tried the impossible game of conciliating both the English 
and the French but his sympathies were plainly and definitely in fayour of the 
former. Ranga Pillai tells us — Oct. 25. 1747 — of the agreement between the 
Nizam and the English that the former would recover Madras for 10 lakhs of pagodas 
(3), with 8000 pa. for each day the army marched and 2000 pa. for each day it 
halted. The pages of pages of Country Correspondence 1747/48 testify to the 
successful efforts made by Floyer and the Bnglish Agent at “Cunnole” (Kurnul) 
(Boonda Mootlal) to bribe the Souba and the Nabab. Eloyer had first agreed to bay 
the former 8 lakhs “for bringing 1000 troops of His Highness but had ye 
teady money, nor could he prevail on the firs to give him credit for Mr i n my 
The Agent pointed out that Nasir Jung was a hard nut to crack. He Pas 
do any favour or business to anybody before he receives ready money. ik Nabab 
agent had already made a fresh contract with H. H, “and —, ihegum ct 
Abdulla Nubbee Cawn, in order to bring 1000 troops within the cae 
200 thousand rupees, and save 100 thousand for the Company. 

. “ » writes the t 
“ni Something tangible had been accomplished: “I had got”, writes the Agen 
is Pharmaunds to all the Killedars, Pollygars ete. 


a _ ae Se 
: Paris Hachette 1901. 


— 
—— 





Cultura . « Dupleix ses plans politiques, St al 
2. Colonial Archives, Paris, 5 Oct. 1745. 

ai Dodwell corrects this to 3 Jakbs on (he strength of the 
sd Tank-j-Waltajati, 


» 
Letter 5 in “ Country’ Correspondence, 

















to 


a 


“hampered hig Mission”. He is so pleased with the French nation that he 


Pie RAGE Country Corresp 
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a J . itive y ) Nabab Anary li x 
“ particularly his positive orders to N | vedi Caw, 
snocredl ly Cawn to stop everything going into Pondichery i mw 
and assist us in everything we desire. nd 
i rt which he brings “are yer 

he Pharmands in short which he now bring TY strong 
on we can thereby make all Country Governors to be on our side,” (i). 
In the following March (1748) the diarist reports the payment of 100,000 

pa: to Nasir Jung by the English Agent. 


On the following April the wily Prince thanks Dupleix for some 
him (a handsome telescope and 2 books on anatomy), and, to show his a 
says “he had received the English Ambassador (Mutyalu.) with coldneg 


gifts sont 
PPreciation 
$ and had 


‘ sends q 
dress of honour. Dupleix received the dress, as customary, with full Nababian 


ceremonial, at the Valludavur gate of Pondichery escorted by. troops, musicians and 
dancing girls and to the firing of salutes from the Fort. 





On July 10 1749 news of the utmost importance is conveyed by the diarist 
from Raza Sahib (Chunda Sahib’s son) to Dupleix, nothing less than the reception 
on the 8rd day after the New Moon (June 14 or 15.) by Hidayat Mohiyyuddin of a 
“Parwanna from the Emperor for the 6 soubahs of the Deccan this side of the 
Narbadda and a dress of honour.” He is saluted with the title of Sa’adatullah Khan 
Bahadur Muzaffar Jung. Chanda Sahib had been granted a Sanad as Nawab of 
Arcot, Gingee, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Madura with their territories and the forts 
therein, Were these fictitious ? 


Dupleix’s own emissaries to Nasir Jung — Messrs de Bausset ‘and Delarche 
(April 1750) themselves report: 

“With regard to the orders of the King (Wmperor) of which Mozuffer 
Jung alleges to be the bearer, it appears that this is not true, we have 
learnt from trustworthy sources, who -are frankly interested in his 
affairs, that he has decided on. the course you know merely on the 
strength of a letter from Mansur Ali Khan, the. Padisha’s, Vizier, who 
promised to do him a service in the circumstances,.....<.«s.+ The evident 
proof that Muzaffer Jung was not the bearer of a Parwana from the 
Emperor is that none of the Nawabs who have now followed Nasit Sung 
with their forces, have accompanied Muzaffer Jung in. his expedition, 
whereas if he had & genuine order from the Padisha, all these 
omrahs would have received definite orders from the Gourt to join him 
and Nasir Jung could never have opposed their doing so.” 


the 


Dupleix’s demands, in fact; amounted to asking for a condonation by i 


Nizam of high treason and were ; i ith his digni surity 
; i ¥ere Incompatible with his dignity, the security 
person and the Integrity of his state, ah oie 


The French ambassadors w ) + ingistance Was 
dors were constrained to add that their inst i 
ae ee pee Mi ar nation made it a point of honour always to if 
em and the pres SR ay én 
honour that they ated: Xe on the present, occasion, it was solely 


_— 


any. 8. 17478 i 








dence No, 5, Ieiier ffom Bunda Mootlal of Cunnele, 


XX. Bib. Nat. N.A. 9153 p. 306, 
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The Revolution 


yolution was now rife and Nasir Junge ; 

ict ie them was the Pathan Jagirdahar of Karn) rounded by malcontents, 
chi endent of Dawood Khan the Pathan Gener, : dur 

iets Pathans were an unruly and turbuleat lot, the best 
Himmat had incurred the anger of Nasir Jung by his retusa te san ne 
foudal overlord with his levies in the Civil War that as Preparing ; ante - 
had retaliated by refusing him leaye to return to Kurnool and provide fa ee 
ofthis family in the sever floods that had washed away portions of his 
Nasir Jung had added insult to injury and had even abused the Pathan prine 
gach is the story related in the Larikh-t-Adilkhani, 0 account written by fi acai 
chronicler Ghulam Haider Shah Sawar AH 1291, at the Nequest of the Nawab ne 
Khan IIT of Kurnool, obviously intended to diseulpate hig ancestor.  Dupleix an 
cognisant of the revolution hatched by Chunda Sahib and Mozuffer Jang A he A 
the last man not to profit by it; even while he Inlled Nasir Jung with negtintiong 
for peace. D’Auteuil joined the confederates with 420 Europeans,100 Topas and Coffins 
9000 sepoys. ‘The first round of the revolution ended in the bi 

yas essentially a French victory, which Rai Sahib Srinivasa Chari M. A. in an 
interesting paper read hefore the Historical Records Commission, has shown us was 
due to the treachery of the Nait Husain Khan Tahir who lured the Nabob to 
take up his position before fort and turned his own gttns upon him. Ib cost the life 
of the gallant Anwarud’din who had tried his best to bring the rebel prince to Treason, 
and the capture of Mafuz Khan — Mahammad Ali escaped to Trichinopoly. 

The events following the decisive battle of Ambur will be read in minute 

detail in the interesting paper contributed by Rao Shib ©. 8, Srinivas Chari Mf. A, to 
the Indian History Congress Allahabad 1937, ; 


Leaving Arcot the Souba marched southward accompanied by 22 Amirs and 
4 vast atmy computed by Orme at 60,000 foot, 45,000 Horse, 700 elephants and 
860 guns. 


Nasir Jung advanced via Arni, Chetupet, Wandewash, Tagandu, (Blankadw) ; 
his heterogenuous following ——— combatants, horses, elephants, guns, his harem, 
musicians and dancing girls, attendants, a vast bazaar, and a guard conducting the 
Steat treasure chest — moved leisurely and cumbrously over the land submerged by 
‘vist inundation, for the winter rains had been particularly heavy — fodder was 
“arce and the cattle were dying by thousands. Orme says:— 


“This great body employed 15 days in marching 30 miles and when at 
the distance of 16 mite Pat Gingy was prevented from Le eid 
further by the rains, In two or three days his army abl by the 
between two rivers which were rendered almost impassable by 
mundation.” (Orme Vol. L). 


f att 
iong 18,40 be remembered that the Mughal Army was probably splib up in 
rious bodies, large and Peal, vib took ar their quarters wiiarover they, feast 
at ‘9 pitch their tents. ‘The land round Velimedupet oe maatunade of tanks 
tet » Studded with innumerable palms. It is cut up by : the stony. ground, 
inte netfowing with the winter rains, ‘The highest part a forms a diminutive 
Daten bed With Cultivation, rises to a height of 807 feeb an pied this elevated 
Pexiti about 700 yards. "The Royal tent may well have occup 

‘0; about a mile Westward of Velimedupet, say a Attipaxam, 


attle of Ambur, which’ 











” 
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4 description by an eye witness has come down to us: (1) 


“The camp had a circumference of more than leagues six (2) divides 
roads along all its length, well laid ont for the markets that occa ae 
great space, the other tents not so well disposed in the same pe 
Serally apeaking those of the great lords are very well arran, er; 
inner and outer courts and a multitude of apartments for their he 
and domestics. That of Nas’r Jung was of extraordinary dus | 
magnificence ; his household, his guards all in the same enclosure. his 
sonal tent being lined with velvet with golden fringes, the ‘ten 
les of massive silver and you trod on sumptuous carpets; and. : 
usual, with Orienlals, there were no chairs or other seats except cushions" 


The troops were divided into 6 divisions as follows : 


«Muhammad Ali in command of the right, the Nawab of Vellore on 
the left and the Mahrattas in the centre, a little in advance,” 


Behind this first line was a second made up of Nawabs of Kurnool, Cuddy 
and Sayanur each leading his own contingent. Nas’r Jung with his household 
troops occupied the centre between these two lines — an outpost of artillery 
(Topkhana.) protected the front. 


We know that messengers had been passing to and fro between the 
conspiraters in Nas’r Jung’s camp and Dupleix. he chief emissary was the Turk 
Haji Abdalla (Bib. Nat. F. F. 12087 104.) and negotiations were conducted by 
Chanda Sahib through his Hindu Agents in Pondichery. It was he who 
negotiated the treachery of the Pathan Nawabs (3).Dupleix confirms this in a letter 
to d’Auteuil 7 Oct. 1750, 


“T have tho oath and the signatures of all those about whom the man 
with the flag will speak to you. The plot comes from them and not 
from me.”” 


D* Auteiul received from Dupleix, via Abdalla, a flag of white silk bearing in 
the centre a golden sun surrounded by rays which the insurgents were to display as 
soon as d’Auteuil commenced the attack so that he should not full upon their 
people, On their part the plotters agreed to hold Nas’r Jung a prisoner. A 
stipulation was made not to touch the treasure which belonged to the Padishsh, not 
the wives of Nas'r Jung, ‘The messenger was to take definite orders from d'Anteuil 
Dupleix adds that for himself “he wanted neither women nor money, but peaee (4, 


Battle of Velimedupet 


j Thaye called this engagenent the Battle of Velimedupet - it has no heen 
history. Lt is dismissed as an incident: in reaslity it was an event fraught with 
consequences, and a turning point in the historp of India. 


e in 


The little French detachment under Captain Provost de la ‘Touche comprise 
800 Europeans and 3000 Sepoys of whom 1500 were cavalry with 20. field pico 
which 10 were the famous *“ minute guns”, firing 20 rounds per minute © jean 
best Account that has come down tous is in the form of a letter from Keryeal 
Duleix’s nephew, who led the left wing :— 
Bib, Nat. NLA, FF, 12087. p. 108, 
One French league is about 3 y splehon! 
Colon, Arch, C284 at spec pean 


Arch. of Verseilles 18, 3745 05 fits Se pes 
; BBL Naw : " a ane to d’ Auteuil, 7 Oct. 


=o 


wt 


1750, quoted by Cult. 
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Camp of Nas'y Jung. 16 Deo, 1750 


at 10h. in the morning, 


Dear Uuele, 
We left Fathpet (1) yesterday at 5 hom 


» before the camp of the Moors, who were i hours of daylight 
Nate cruel awakening by breaking into thir camp ine profoundly; ye Hs 
ed them right and left; front and rear with Array; all fled, and’ we 


ru out ceasing til] 770) 
proeived your standard as well as several Frenc 8 till 7 clock, when we 


h fl 
ve dared nob give complete credence to_ these yar ae wu me tocke (2); hut 
munshi (grand ecrivain) of, Muzaffer Jung came to announce the donee head 
Nas'r Jnng whose head had been cut off; the same writer made ug “ie (sic) of 
Muzaffer Jung wished to come and thank us, undersand thar 


eae We are m ; 
which is at least three leagues in circumference, all are a Aight to pba camp, 
sissies Ican scarce describe by joy, Dear Uncle, you alone have been the a i this 


adventure which will cause India to tremble, and you alone are capable of conceiving 


h grest deeds............... Messrs Bussy and Very are sli 
hae only 6 or 7 soldiers wounded............ a Pan slightly wounded... and 


Thanks to Professor Jouyeau-Dubreuil, we have also the i 
eye-witness, Sergeant-Major Very, who took a part in the fight, and ae ee 
related to Dupleix, forms a portion of the missing pages of Ananda Ranga Pillai’s 
Diary, recovered by Professor Dubreuil from ths Bibliothege Nationale Paris, through 
the kind offices of Mr. J. Filiozat. It generally corroborates the familiar incidents: 
Muzaffer Jung placed on an elephant between two executioners with naked awords 
ready at a signal to cut off his head. The Nizam’s visit to the Pathan quarters in 
the dim morning - light - the short sharp colloquy with Himmat Bahadur Khan - 
the salutation by the Prince who stood up on his-elephant to make himself known - 
his appeal to the Pathan to come out and fight - the traitor’s insolent reply and a 
carbine shot. The conspirators flock round the bewildered Mozuffer Jung, already 
half - dead with terror, and salute him as Nizam, the very executioners falling at his 
feet. The Arabian Nights never funrished a more dramatic change from fear of 
instant death to the very pinnacle of power. 


By 9 O'clock in the morning the new Subadhar was every where proclaimed 
and the kettledrum of victory was sounded, 


How we found the city of Dupleix - Fatheabad. 


Monsieur Jouveau - Dubreuil, Frere L, Faucheux, a well-known savant of 
the French Foreign Missions Pondicherry, and myself have for months tone a 
the battle-fields surrounding Gingy. Our attention was directed ees Ji af 
Spots as being the one where Nas’r Jung fell, and where a “very fine awe . 
found by Clive to have been erected to his memory. This is ean in Ms 
letter (7 May 0. S. 1752) to the Council of Fort St. Dayid on ah Seay Oe a 
Siege of Arcot when he passed over the spot where Nas't Jung vation atin: eal 
death,” and where he destroyed the rising city of Dupleix-Fathea “ peers 
4 “Monument of Infamy.” ‘Two texts definitely concur in fixing the 


iakal) Vol 
1P aes, the Mackenzie Manuscrip Restored (Carnatakka Rajakal) 


; Keague (3, m. to the reat, 
p+ The French Camp resting on the fortress of Gingy which was one os 
© There are rocks round Velimedupet. 











ei 


a 


Le 
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“Phe Nawab then left that place (Ilagundu) and fixed his camp 
Maidan Fy pebmetiupaltai, (), 10 Nagis N. KE. (isaniya) of Senji (Gingy whie "a 


French army had encamped near Senji.” 


The Tamil text says “pattou najis”. Now, one Naji is equivalent to i’ 
Pherefore 10 najis is 13.8 miles. Ina letter from La ‘Touche to Dupleix Che 
writer says “the two armies were 4 leagues from each other separated by an mete) 
river.” Four French leagues is exactly 13.8 miles, but the French camp at Pathe, 
it is to be remembered, was one league (6) miles) in advance of their hase at Ging 
Orme’s estimate was that the Nizam was at 16 miles from Gingy, climedupet 
exactly 14 miles from Gangy (3) 


Secondly in Anananda Ranga Pillai’s diary (VIT 420) Khrishnaji, 
returning from Nasir Jnng’s camp, and bearing a - letter from Kazi Dyem 
Dupleix.:— 

“Nas'r Jung is encamped about + miles N. E. of Velimettu - pettai and our 
troops are at Gingy, so that the two armies are a league or a league and-a-half apart,” 
Further, we learn from the diarist (VIIT 236 - 238) that the route taken by Mahomed 
Ali in his flight was via Wandiwash, Katteri, (V illumpuram,) Tiruviti, and that he 
was believed by Dupleix to have passed by the village of Sarasangapettai, which he 
identified with “the village where Nasir Jung was killed”. Dodwell gave this Village 
a fantastic etymology. It is really only a mutilation of ee ie, the 
village of Zafar Jung (i.e. Dupleix.) — in other words Dupleix Fatheabad. In 
addition to these clear texts which definitely fix the site we have the valuable 
corroborative evidence of the “Journal de 1’ Armee (1) of Bussy’s force 
accompanying - Mozaffer Jung on his victorious march from Perimby to Aurungabad, 
The first stage of 7 kos (19. 32 m) brought them to Mailam. In course of the next 
stage of 8 kos (22 m.) they “traversed the camp where Nasir Jung had his head cut 
off”. On the morrow they reached (Wandiwash.) Now Mailam is some 28 m8 of 
Wandiwash. So that, in proceeding northward from Mailam to a point some 5 
miles S of Wandiwash you traverse the spot where Nasir Jung was cut off.” 


an enyg 
» Informs 


Lastly, when Clive proceeded from Arcot to Cuddalore (May 1752) he went 
by Tmiri “Pedrapolour dell thenos to the environs of Villupuram.” This is stated in 
a letter (#) from Dupleix to Very (2 March 1752) who was in command at Gingy. 
Dupleix - Patheabad was the point on Clive’s route where he diverted from the 
direct ronte to make a detour via Pedrapolur, All these texts concur in showing that 
the City of Victory that Clive destroyed was on each of these routes :— 


_ ., Mahomed Ali’s from Wandewash to Villupnram, Bussy’s from Perimby to 
Wandiwash Clive’s from 'Timri to Pedrapolour. 


‘The physical land-marks we followed were a very fine Choultry (or the ruins 
of one), a burial ground with Mohammedan graves, and local tradition of a great 
battle in which the Nizam or Subadhar of the Decean had lost his life. We soon 
found that local tradition was a weak reed to lean upon. It is truly astonishing 
that no recollections or traditions haye survived in S. or N. Arcot of Nizam of 
Subadhar, or even of the Nawab of Arcot, Popular history centres mainly round he 


1. The expression realdan of V—— isa fieure of s Hechiien aioatend St ‘The field of V.. or in phat 
Pnglish” At Vellimecoupet Mattar aes o> tae 

2. Bib. Nat. OP, 12087. 103, 
2. Jouveau - Dubreuil, 58 and 
4. ; i isa voluminous document of 170 pP. p.at the Bib, Nat. Paris under No. N. A. ee 
comprising 7 parts or “Cahiers” of which Cahier 3 and one or two pages hetween cashiers 1 an 3 
toy, bse He ee Paul, Madam Dupleix’s brother-in-law who perl ores 

ommand of the Germans, ; s i Perron, who P' 

Marches of Mr de Bussy, ams. It washe, says Anquetil Du Perron, 


5. Archives of Versailles B. 3750 Keb, 73. 
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«of Gingy, his gallant companion-in-arms Mohah : 

Ba ie old Choultry at Velimedoupet, in semi-riings ang and his horse, Our goal 

rat now, forvunately, saved from destruction owing to a ieee bi demolition 
i Protest, 

The solution of the longstanding riddle wag at 
bright morning in May 1939 we motored from Pondiahens toy ins ret ats 
was the Choultry, already half-demolished and just sayed fr climedupett, There 
niok of time. It stands in Puttanandal village a Hani in the 
Z » (Tindivanam 


; é  Dorth i 
taluq, 8. Arcot.) a little below milestone 35 ES the Ting eto eh linda 
Wash Road, 
dan grave yard; 


front to the south is a small level plain that was once 
he the gravestones have long since disappeared, In tna at ae i 
Choultry is the traditional Kulam or tank, Which stil] ie ae the 
Komarappa Kulam. e name of 


Across on the west of the road stands a Pillayar te : 
local enpuiry and elicited, from the written testimony of oe ge ee 
notable of the town, confirmed by the oral evidence of old men, that the chet ; 
was traditionally known as “Robert Clive Tunking Man Mt oultry 


no : bate tupan” i, e, the Manta 
Choultry) where Clive sojourned. This obviously happened i he oe 
hog to Ouddalore. Further, they said that the Moclatats eats bch an 


for storing the Piece Goods purchased by the B, I, Co , from K 
yell known Cloth Merchant whose name frequently ocenrs re Br 
Consultations. 


Clive apparently occupied the Choultry and encamped on the plain the 
centre of which peep was destined to be the site of a gojuram or memorial, the 
foundations of which Clive presumably destroyed. Around the plain already ment- 
ioned may still be - traced the remains of the pluinths of “pueca” structures, And 
that is how we discovered Dupleix-Fatheabad. 


T have made an appeal to the Archeological Dept. $, Circle, Madras viz,, 
that the Mantapan now associated with Clive — the half demolished and melancholy 
witness of @ great past — be preserved for posterity, if the department is convinced 
of its authenticity; and that a little excavation be made on the plain fronting the 
Mantapan with a’ view to verifying whether it contains the foundations of Dupleix’s 
Projected gopuram beneath which he buried commemorative medals, of Which I 
possess photographs, obtained from the Cibinet des Meduilles of the Bibliotheque 
faioncls, Paris, If these medals are recovered the historic nature of the site will 

proved. 


I venture to hope this Congress will support my appeal. 
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VASUDEV SAMBHAJT 
BY 


Mr. G. G. Khandekar, Panth Piploda 


1. Introductory details known regarding his life. Paras 1 and 2. 


2. He was the Kamavisdar of Pargana Dharampuri, Sarkar Man i aed 
the Dhar State in Central India Para 3. in 


8. He was in the service of Holkar. Para 4. 
4. From prior to 1768 he appears to have been in charge of Pargana Ambed 
in Sarkar Jalnapur, Subah Aurangabad, long since in His Exhalted Highness the 


Nizam’s Dominians. Para 6. 


5. In 1769 he was the Kamavisdar of Pargana Depalpur, at present in the 
Indore District of the Indore State. Para 5. 


6. In 1770 he represented Holkar in the negociations made by the Maharattas 
for a peace with the Rohillas and Pathans. Para 8. 


7. He acquired an estate at the village Dahipuri in Pargana Ambed and 
received a Farman in 1870 from Emperor Shah Alam for it. Para 9. 


8. The facts known regarding the enjoyment of the Estate by the Family. 
Para 10 and 11. 
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af bid Th the Panjab we have in recent years been workin 





INDIAN HISTORY CONGRESS 


FIFTH SESSION, HYDERABAD, 1941 


SECTION V (MODERN INDIA), 


“{adies and Gentlemen ; 
: Fa 


_ In the first place I wish to express MY great appreciati 
the Bxecutive Committee of the Congress in inviting lation of the courtesy of 


: m Sj : 
Section - an honour whieh I value more then [ deserve, ‘oach a: Breident of this 


Tam.somewhat doalitte! of the utility of such introducto 
un the short space of which it is impossible to say much which ion; 
‘and Jam doubtt ul also of pe proper subject mae of such Pe ioe il 
before you certain reflections upon the composition and stud: f Indian hi 
particularly of the last two centuries, which haye arisen in SPE | 
eleven years that I have been a teacher of history in this country, 


ry addresses as this, 


Mine has been a triple function ; firstly, to oversee the teaching of history in 
huge university which embraces oyer sixty affiliated colleges seattered over the 
extreme north - west of India; secondly, to administer and to partake in the teaching 
of a postgraduate department containing over 200 students; and thirdly, to attempt 
to interpret the history of Europe, while endeavouring myself to learn’ somethin of 
the history of India, ‘This will sufficiently explain the modesty of my approach to 
the subject of this Section. Iam beginning to feel that Iam emerging from an 
apprenticeship to the study of certain phases of Indian history -a confused, but 

colourful and deeply intresting problem. 


The purpose of this Congress is to promote the composition of the indigenous 
“history of Tadis a pious and noble, bnt for from easy task; for India has heen the 
‘trena of the clash and fusion of many cultures; and it has not yet become their 

homogeneous legatee, thouh I believe that the conscientious pursuit of our common 
purpose, more than any other activity, will contribute to the achievement of that 
teat object. 


There is an exacting technique of history, as Langlois and Seignobos have 
shown in their treatise, “The Study of History”, and this pera a 
orously applied to our subject. That applictation presents pu de es, 
‘Wich must be overcome. In’ the first place it is concerned with t meee atleeadls 
tnd examination of the materials. I believe that this process has m teh ei 
Mogress in certain regions of India, but 1 am keenly aware hae is 

bedone in that region in which I am specially interested. nd - if T may 
fate’s Words, “from the little platoon to the big beeen . Tine 
fi b depressing but now appropriate metaphor - to the Gran mae ee but pa 
= eee that the field of northwestern Indian history : , 
Taped and that the harvesters have not been numerous. 






i a 
*s from about A, D. 1780 to 1850, after which the Mh! bed 
Weome increasingly merged in the history of Tndia. Some a 
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yy several scholars and Uhope that before long we may sh 

eearat = hee _ We aim at trying on the one hand to exhanst, ee fait 
of official British administrators, and on the other hand to collect and critical 
examine indigenous evidence in Persian chronicles and similar Sources, ()f ain to 
aspects of this task the more necessary and also the more difficult is the alae 
collation and translation of evidence in | ersian, which is proceeding steadily, thon 
slowly in the History Department of Panjab University. Iam sorry to gqy thar eh 
cannot mobilize more then one or two competent scholars to engage continnonsly , 
this work, but we hope soon to be able to publish a catalogue raisonne of these materiat 
which can be supplemented by further discoveries, and also a translation of all the 
historica'ly fini portions of them. When this task is as complete as we can mals 
it, we propose to move back to the period between the death of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb and about 1780 and therein to attempt the same task; though in that 
region of India that comparatively dark period presents many difficulties, upon which 
Sir J. N. Sarkar has already made a valuable attack. 


Such a careful regional survey of the materials is quite essential to an 
authoritative history of India. I sometimes wonder whether it should not be 
encouraged and assisted by this Congress before an attempt is made to compose 4 
comprehensive history of the country. I wonder who, for example, is yet compet- 
entl ips with material to compose a definitive and really satisfactory history 
of orth - Western India during the past two centuries. : 


Tn addition to such regional surveys, several other measures appear to me to 
be necessary for historiography in India. The first is the creation of a national 
research library, such as exists, for example, in the British Museum. Such a 
library should become a repository of manuscript material, which does not yet exist 
in India. ‘The Imperial Record Office is exclusively a repository of official documents, 
The Imperial Library at Calcutta possesses few manuscripts or other sources, except 
printed books. It could presumably be developed to embrace these further funct- 
Jong, One measure which would greatly assist historical research would be the 
introduction of that provision incorporated in the British Copyright Act, requiring 
the deposit in certain national institutions, including the Imperial Library, of 4 
free copy of every book published in India. Sir George Anderson, when Educational 
Commissioner with the Goverment of India, strove for some years without success to 
procure a National Copyright Library for India. Would it not be a highly proper 
objectof this Congress strongly to support such a demand? 


,; 22 the absence of such an institution as the British Museum, or the 
eae National of Paris, or the Library of Congress, Washington, I understand 
that the Indian Imperial Records Commission and. its Secretary, Dr. S. N. Sen, 
Keeper of the Imperial Records, are endeavouring to co-ordinate the collection, and 
examination of original historical materials in the various regions of India-® 
function which must have our active approval and help. If they can prepare ® 
catalogue of such scattered manuscript material, so pot the better; and still better, 
if they can centralise exact copies of such material. The greatest obstacle to 
historical research in India is the immensity of the country and the long Slee 
Which separate its Tepositories of documents. ‘'o assist the removal of such obstacts, 


and generally to promote access to the pr i i ston 
; f ihe proper materials of Indian history, 
me to be a basic duty of this Gatigtomn : 


In my prentice approach to th f i istory began, Uy 

: to the study of modern Indian history +O tS 
poy the most authoritative text books now a days preseribad in the Me 
Meche tty: _, 1 next proceeded to the older writers, such as Mill, Wilson, 4 


Marshman and Beyerid i cei d_ technige 
. 8¢, which T often found superior in knowledge an " 
to their successors, then proceeded to is ane of special monographs ( 
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‘ons of original sources, and to the examination 9 : 
cee to my own pone T have been pe i fnnscr material 
raicial complexion of very much which T have read, and | pyje t®, Predominatingly 

WW of the nature of Abbe Dubois’ famous work, and general} eu for other 
history of modern India; and I haye been rather di More authoritative 
and eminent officials have frequently pointed. 


A obscured 
people of India; though hidden the Panjab Gensug Report “of 1981 ue changin 


ittle treatise by Denzil Thbetson on the ¢ F 
nas ationt, which should be better known, ee ya hie cu 
te Cambridge history of India is unsatisfying in its preoccupation Be te of 
administration, almost to the exclusion of a record of the evolution of is “i ane 

Je, We need to devote more of our research to the social and cultural his fe a 
india, I believe, and not merely continue to pour over its governmentl records, thin n 
as I have found in the Panjab, the materials of unofficial ee 
Asaystematic examination of the Vernacular newspaper 
atient study of cultural changes; an analysis of the effect of the im 
mechanism pon the social tructure and the habits of the people - a ¢ 
of a changing India is what we most seek, I venture 
attempt a fresh approach to the history of modern India. 


social 
General 


istoms, and 


A grave obstacle to this revision and reorientation of the subject lies in the 
fact that, for the most part, those best equipped for the task are absorbed in the 
mass education of students and can find little leisure from a duty, which has often 
become an incubus, for more than sketchy excursions in research, which’ cannot be 
co-ordinated and form, as it were, a patchwork garment. 


In these fugitive remarks I have sought to lay hefore you two sets of 
considerations, which I believe to be fundamental to the successful composition of a 
history of India: firstly, the need for us all to assist to secure the creation of an 
adequate apparatus for historical research - a national museum and specialised 
research library, including a copyright library, and the collection and collation of 
documents, other than the merely official, in certain central places accessible to 
alvanced students, secondly a revision, or supplementation of ourlines of a proach to the 
study especially of the last two centuries of Indian history, increasingly exploiting sources 
other than governmental documents. I believe that Indian historiography, while 
wsinilating the rigorous technique of similar work in other countries, should to 
more truly indigenous, and that, in this process, ib would contribute greatly to create 
‘consciousness of Indian unity, culture and proper pride. 


fi : a i urteous 
I wish to thank you, ladies and gentlemen, for your patient and co 


ering, 
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joomrent throws much light on the activities of 
ing do’ 


Singlish for five guns 25 pound 

ted the Engh 8 pounders, five 9 

peal and German muskets, the entire ane Bae are five thou- 

ad Later ou he submitted fresh proposals in which the i a he promised to 

‘8 grant of all the country situated below the chants from ae ae ee 
gr 6 rab, 


the Marathas, Hyder Ali Khan 
PROCEEDINGS OF SECTION y. 


Modern India, (1764 onwards ). 


In case his proposal met with refusal, he want 
ly. The Hon’ble Bast India Co., how ed help by men and ammuni- 


The Sectional Meeting of Section V (Modern India, 1764 onwards eve; i ; 
™ hlility of exciting the Marathas, Ty declined ‘to help him due to the 


under the Presidentship of Prof. J. F. Bruce on the 22nd of December, rig 
11. 45 A. M. in the Osmania University. The President, at the very outset, Teqnes 8 
the members to read out only the relevant portions of their papers and explain pi 
the salient features of their research in order to facilitate discussion. Ten minnie 


were alloted for each speaker. 


tions on 
jnadvisa 


Hyder Ali Khan f A 
poi Bnglish an felt that his o 


them the monopx 


The following papers were read and discused ;— 

“Hyder Ali's appeal to the Hon'ble East India Company, 1764," By Mr. Kasim 
Ali Sajan Lal. 

“Tast days of Anandabai.” By Prof. V.D. Rao. 
“A short account of Bachcha Jamatdar.” Mr. C. V. Joshi. 
“Sir John Low’s Services at Bithur.” By Dr. P. C. Gupta. 
“A note on General Ventura’s Jaghir.” By Dr. S. N. Sen. 
“Confessions of two mutineers.”” By K. Mitra. 
“Herat and British India,” By Prof. 8. N. Banerjee. 
“The Looshai raids and Looshai Policy.” Mr. Ganpat Rai. 
“Red Kafirs.” By Mr. M. A. Shakoor. 
“The fall of the Walajahi Kingdom.” By Mr. M. Ghaus, 
“The Wellesleys and Mysore.” By Mr. P. G. Sathyagirinathan. 


(Sd.), YUSUF HUSAIN KHAN, 


Secretary. 


NYDER AL'S APPEAL 'TO THE HON'BLE 
BEAST INDIA Co., 1764. 


BY 
Mr. Kasim Ali Sajan Lal, Hyderabad Deccan. 


(Summary) 


Apis himself treatened by the Marathas under Peshawa Madhav mn i 
: f nly chances of suecess over them lay in a0 orth 
August, 1764. , well as with Nawab Nizam Ali Khan. In his letter da i offered 

gust, ’ seating for help from the Hon’ble Bast India Co., Hyder Al 


; “iphis interes 
"Y of pepper and sandalwood in the Mysore market. ‘This 





CUTTACK IN THE YEAR 1766 A, Dy 
BY 
Prof. G. S. Das, B. A. (Lond.), Cuttack. 


The following is an interesting account of the city of Cuttack, the capital of 
Orissa, given by 'T. Motte, an intimate friend of Lord Clive in the year 1766 A. D, 
Ibis worthy of note that he should have been struck by the similarity between the 
Barabati fort and the western side of Windsor castle. Motte speaks of Lalbagh as a 
tuilding ont of repair, It. is not exactly known who built the Lalbagh and when it 
was built, But the fact that Lalbagh is a Persian name meaning ‘Red Garden and 
that in the year 1766 it was already in a weak condition prove that it was built 
during the Muhammadan occupation some times during the 16th or most probably 
lith century. According to Wilson “the place (Barabati) was in time aban ioned by 
the Musalman Governors who preferred to live in the Lalbagh, on the south side of 
the city” (Now the revenue commissoner’s residence). _ ( Wilson’s Barly Annals of 
the English in Bengal Vol. I. P 4. F. N.) Abul Pazal mentions that the fort of Barabati 
contained a nine storied palace and each story was used fora particular purpose. According 
tohim “Makand Deo built a palace here (Barabati) nine storeys in height ; the first 
Storey was taken up by the elephants and thestables, the second was oceupied by theartill- 
ey and the enards and quarters for attendants, the third by the patrol and gate-keepers 
thefourth hy the workshops, the fifth by the kitchen, thesixth contained the public : 
ition rooms, the seventh the private apartments, the eighth the women's apartmen 
tnd the ninth the sleeping chamber of the Governor”. 


1) , | : S. Jarret 
(The Ain-i-Akbari by Abul Fazl-i-Allami translated by Colonel i. 
Vol, IT, pp. 127), othe does not make any mention of the nine storeyed palace. 


OW are we to account for this discrepancy ¢ 


' 's time and 
the Tecan not be that nine storeys were destroyed ire Govern- 
mer ime When Motte wrote his description, heeanse there g _ Cuttack, the Barabati 
i of India Records to show, that, when the British biti an aar 1808 by the 
Tien in excellent conditions, and it was not destroyed U ied. his accounts from 

sh. Abul Baza probably never visited Cuttack and cong ae of nine cour 
t is likely that he mentioned a ninestoryed place : a ny mentioned by 
,, Mistake? Where was the factory of the ast mailing which. is just to 
the rope think it was the part of the preseut Collectorate 
"ght of Lalbagh, 
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Extracts from - A narrative of a journey to the Diamond mines at 
jn the Province of Orissa, by T. Motte, Esqr., undertaken in the year Te i a 
direction of the late Lord Clive, then Governor of Bengal..........., quoted fro ny the 
‘Asiatic Annual Register, 1799 (Miscellaneous Tracts) p. 48, m The 


«The Rajah of Sambalpur, in the middle of March 1766, dispatched Sa 
Khan, his servant to Caleutta, inviting the Governor to send to his capital a ; 
whom he could trust to purchase diamonds. There came at the same tise 
Pathan merchants, of whom the Rajah had bought some horses, without a nein 
of money to pay for them, to whom he had given an order on his servant for Teen 
out of the produce of the sale ofa rough diamond weighing, carats sixteen ont 
half, which he was to dispose of at Calcutta. 


“Mohunprasad a fellow of an infamous character, employed himself at this 
time in picking acquaintence with such stangers as came to that capital, making 
himself master of this business, and instructing them how to proceed. Sardar Khan 
fell into his hands, who introduced him to Lord Clive, then Governor, persuading 
him to deliver the diamond as a present from the Rajah. The Pathan merchants 
finding they were likely to be deprived of their chance of payment, assembled about 
his Lordship’s house and made a clamour. Lord Clive knew not the cause of the 
compliint, while Sardar Khan and Mohunprasad joined to persuade the poor mer- 
chants that a person would be sent to pay them at Sambalpur. 


“His Lordship being then at a great loss for means of remitting money to 
England, proposed to me to return with the Vakeel to the mines, and to endeayour 
to open the diamond trade. He offered to make it a joint concern, in which I was 
to hold a third he the other two; all the expenses to be born by the concern ......... 






“May 6 Cuttack appears from hence a noble city. The rising ground on 
which it is situated, the stone wall by which it is defended from the force of the 
stream ; the great number of mosques with which it is adorned, and the regular 
appearance of the citadel, strongly resembling the west side of Windsor castle unite 
to make the perspective view of the place extremely grand. It is true it has the 
advantage of being viewed from the opposite bank of a river two miles and a half 
wide whose course is so straight that the eye takes in the whole city at one sight. 
But when you have crossed a long burning sand, and forded the river what @ falling 
off is there, You find the ground is raised entirely by the rubbish of the ruins; the 
stone wall maintains itself by its original strength; for people are suffered to steal the 
materials though on the wall depends the very existence of the city. Such mosques 
as are in repair are dens of thievish beggars ; and the citadel on examination, roves 
a weak fortification. : 


and 


“To be more methodical, Cuttack is triangular, built on the neck of the I ’ 


formed by the separation of the two rivers, the Mahanudee and the Cotjaree 
Mahanndee, or great river runs on the west by the north side and keeping 1m ote 
about B by N it is joined by the several streams of the Sollundee, the Gaintee . 
Bitrunnee, the Carfan, the Bommonee and the Commoria, and falls into ic 
bay in Balasore road. The Gotjuree washing the walls of Cuttack on the 8. 5. ; 
side and keeping about an 2 by S conrse, divided itself into two branches ne 
which joins the Mahanndee again while the other taking the name of the Kon 
rans into Chilka, which bounds the province of Orissa to the southward, and oat 
falls into the sea, twenty-five miles north from Jaggnnat and aboub ie 
stance south from Point Halmiras, = 


o miles, put 


“Tach of the sides of the triangle, on which Cuttack is built is ii resident? 


that on the banks of the Cotjuree is best inhabited. On it is Lalbagh th 
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: of the province, a large building Jai i 
Governor o Beate ¥ ng laid out in ‘ 
of IF origc0 taste, but much out of repair; the Governor sent al of courts, in 
all, removing 6° anoth-r. From the principle entrance of this | aes 1) 
fi e formerly built in a straight line, one mile and a half Inne i Tuns the great 
att ‘epusiness in the town. On the right of it j Sind still the chief 


xe 0) . : e is Rol 
ess of which does no credit to so flourishing a onan Ruglish factory, the 
i : 4) 


Cuttack is nob fortified now but on the side : ; 
allel the Barrabatee because it is said to contain 12 bites argh tee try 
Bat this must be understood not only of the fort itself but of the official fet 1 ea 
to the command; for the fort itself did not appear to me above 800 yards in ome 
ference. Ib is square with a small bastion at three angles; at the fonrth, to the NW, 
a very large evidently the improvement of an European engineer to ‘counteract ‘ 
lofty mosque, which commands that quarter of the fort; the ditch ‘is 20 yds vide, 
and 7 deep lined with stone, and a perfect square without, for the thastane? having 
heen added since the fort was built, there are no projections in the ditch to ped 
the projection of the bastion. The works are formed of two stone walls, each i 
inches thick, built perpendicular two feet from each other, which distance is filled 
ap with rubbish. The outer wall being raised five feet higher than the inner, forms 
the parapet, which is only one stone thick, The entrance is defended by three 
gateways, So strong it would be impossibble to force them, if they were manned b 
brave fellows; for the passage between them is narrow and winding, with a stone wall 
on each side, thirty feet perpendicular, from the top of which, if they were to let 
large stones full, every man in the passage must be crushed. The fort is, however, 
too small to make a long defence against an European enemy. 


“J found at this place Mr. Charles Alleyn, a gentleman employed by the 
(Government of Calcutta as post-master, to keep up the communication between 
Madras and that place. He waite! on me to the court of a Bowani Pundit, the 
(Governor of Orissa, where I was received with more politeness thn state, I delivered 
him the letters from Lord Clive which desired him in general terms to pay all 
attention to what I say, as I was in his Lordship’s confidence, 1 began by opening 
tohim my desire of purchasing diamonds at Sambalpur, as the object of my journey 
thither. “He looked at me with a penetrating eye, and said, so trifling a matter could 
tot be all the meaning couched in his Lordship’s letter nor all the purpose of a man 
of my consequence; for the diamond trade of Sambalpur could not he carried on to 
‘ny considerable amount. His suspecions were that [ was employed to form alliances 
with the mountaineers, through whose territories my road lay. He explained to me 
the just demand Jannujei, his master had on the company for the arrears 0 ‘ te 
tribute of Bengal and Bihar. I seized this lucky opening, entered at once a eae 
discussion of the point, and answered, I understood the revenues of nce aes aa 
over to Jannujei, in liew of the tribute of the three provinces, and the HanlaGerl 
Which could be adopted, was to restore it to the Company, who abonls Day pes by so 
sim and send a resident to the court of Nagpur as an hostage. I bs Government 
cing a mutual confidence would be formed between that court and the 


of Culacutta, for the advantage of both.” 
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THB MISCARRIAGE OF SHAIL ALAMW’S SECOND 
BXPEDITION TO DELI, 1769 


BY 
Dr. A. L. Srivastava, Bikaner. 


The main reason why the Emperor, who had been at daggers dy 
Shuja since 1764, had made up his quarrel with the Wazir and hononred him with q 
visit to his capital (Feb. 1769) was to enlist the latter’s active support in the reals 
tion of the greatest ambition of his life, namely, to instal himself on hig ancestral 
throne and revive the old glories of the broken empire. The imperial capital ii 
practically defenceless and subject to danger from the ambitions and rising Sikh 
power of the Punjab, as Najib-ud-Daulah had resigned in March 1768 and placed the 
administration of Delhi in the weak and inexperienced hands of his son, Zabita Khan 
The thought of the safety of his son Jawan Bakht and of the honour of his mother 
and other imperial ladies in the Delhi fort was extremly disquieting to Shah Alam who 
was being pressed by Najib to repair to the capital and assume charge of his legiti- 
mate duties(!), Until recently he had built his hopes on Clive’s promise of military 
assistance, if his lordship could secure sanction for the same from the authorities jy 
Bngland. Although it is clear that Clive’s promise was no more than a diplomatic 
device, intended to postpone indefinitely the King’s departure from Allahabad, as his 
stay there was obviously of immense political advantage to the company, Shah Alem 
placing reliance on that promise and following his lordship’s advice, sent tio letters to 
George ILI of Great Britain, the first in January 1767 by the hand of Olive him- 
self and the second in November 1767 through Verelst and two to the Bast India 
Company, asking for military aid in his proposed exdedition. Along with the first letter 
Clive was entrusted with costly presents by Shah Alam to be delivered to George, whom 
the Mughal Emperor ciicaast as “his brother, dear as life” and these included a 
string of pearls worth rupees sixty thousand and a studded betel-pot (pandan), both 
meant for the English queen, and a knife, sword and shield, valued at ninteen thousand 
and intended for George IIT, and most probably some cash too(2), Subsequently 
reminders were despatched to Clive and Carnac; but about two years passed away and 
no reply to any one of the above letters to the King and the Company of Britain was 
received. Shah Alam at last became convinced that the Bnglish did nob mean to 
afford him assistance, and therefore he resolyed to undertake the expedition with the 
help of the wazir and of such other vassals as were likely to respond to his a 
Having summoned Smith to his presence, the Hmperor informed him of his resolution 
and told him that owing to altered political situation endangering the safety ant 
honour of the royal ladies in the Delhi fort and the English procrastination in a 
erat his Nia for aid, he thought it desirable not to wait for a reply 
rom Hngland. “Tt is improper for me”, he added “long to remain here with my 
hands before me (at the same time crossing his hands, as if hound)”. ‘Thus he er 
the Bnglish. Commander to procure for him an escort of two battalions and elf : 
pleces of artillery that Clive had promised, and which was different from full et 
ee that he could not promise without orders from England(). The ie i 
then ie early in May 1769 that relying on the King of een rs 
Goes Tih Botvece os four years during which period he sent Nee ff 
of rupees ‘while nae horeply. His annual expenditure amounted to aon Y ser of 
Bharatpur th i. imeome was only fifty. Fortunrtely for him Ratan der the 

" © only opponent of the rejuvenation of the empire, had fallen 


— 


awn with 














1. CPC. II. 846, 847, 1103. 


2, CPS, Il. 522, 652 and 1364 ; Shigarf-Nama. 
3. Smith to Ben. Sel, Com., May 1, 1769, 
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assassin and the country was f 
Cee aan sora: bakin Grn eee OMT H 
ner al to proceed to Agra, ‘taking Shuja-nd-Danlah and ee € had accordingly 
deci’ Under these circumstances, he added, “a longer © English sin urs 8s his 


score yorthy.” He informed th ' eer delay Would he impoli 
esitation wnworthy. ape 1e governor th; Mnpolitie 
: a Muharram (May 21, 1769) and therefore he should ead leave Allahabad 
wy 60 accompany him with two battalions and eight pieces i bates Blt immedi- 
onl), 


The above decision was made in consultation with Shuji 
rived at Allahabad, in response to the imperial stimong fiat Dawah who had 
ot was due to the favourable political situation in the counter S last week of Apral, 
fs death, willing cooperation promisel hy the Wai and fre vale by Ratansingh 
Ruhelas and the Marathas to the royal cause. ‘The yaziy = Y attitude of the 
exploit the Amperor’s eagerness and exact from his suzerain a Ny rei enough to 
seeerred services. He presented a number of articles for pc er 
ronditions precedent to his attending the imperial march to Del te neceptance as 
Bmperor with a whole - hearted devotion for two years in the eanse see te 
st territory and prestige of the dwindled empire and Shah Peat 
" without exception. Firstly, he promised to confor * i complied with all 
of them ep ny P to confer on Shuja not only « 
the honours appertaining to the vizarat”, but also not to listen to teniiteataee it 
calumnies of interested persons against him. Secondly, he r res 
representations of Shuja, if they were “conducive to the wile ‘a 
Sirkar.” . Thirdly, he promised to accept the Wazir’s all those proposals that aa 
“promote the Leper) a the company”. Fourthly, he hound himself to lat 
upon the Wazir’s friends as his friends and the Wazir’s enemies as his enemi 
Fifthly, he gave word to issue a royal decree granting Shuja “customary as ie 
the extra-ordinary Jagirs together with all the advantages appertaining to the 
VIMATAL......... Sixthly, in order to make provision for meeting the expenditure of 
the additional forces that Shuja was required to raise and maintain in vi 
! 1a Ja was req 1 view of the 
proposed Delhi expendition, the King consented to “assign to the Vizier a moiety of 
all the territory that will be conquered, for his expenses”. Seventhly, he complied 
with Shuja’s request that as regards wars,” all operations will be conducted 
according to the Vazier’s representations. Nothing will be done contrary thereto.” 
Bighthly, he conferre! Wizarat on Shnja “as an inalienable and perpetual office, 
lelging that he” will let his brother Shuja-ud-Daulah hold the Vizarat as lone as 
fs reign lasts, nor will His Majesty ever deprive him of that office, but will bestow 
yon him new hononrs” Kinaly, the Emperor promised that he would invest the 
Wazit’s sons with appointments in the establishment of the imperial princes(?), 
PE yea i 
The agreement was witnessed by Smith in whose presence the superscri- 
Hons were written both by the Emperor and the Wazir. Shih Alam wrote that he 
the Wazir was ready in the duties of obedience and loyalty, “His Majesty pes 
(lod and the Prophet of God in the presence of Colonel Smith........ and ie ou 
ho will at all times and on all occasions defend and support the honour and repr 
ti i : hoth old and 
on, the life and fortune of Shuja-ud-Daulah as well as his ee Ain is 
yy and he calls Allnh to witness that he will act in all affans at a Nor 
itis representations and not listen to the insinuations of interested peopl on 
Will His Maj . + without consulting the Vazir.” On his 
's Majesty undertake any public affair without consulting Got aac 
att Shuja pledged that he “agrees before God and the Prophet o io 
prese; hie Baer he will attend the victorious 
m BpeouWOl, Smish.........-.« that for two years ne himself with all diligence 
Map of His Mojesty Shah Alam Bhadur Ghazi and apply Me st es eae 
escort of battalions iy 
ascknce which could no 
je in_ India, pp. 1 
«The decision of the | 
ianpolitic They sie 
to find that erels gave = 








1. cre sae sat 1, 1769 

Chi 'C. TI. 1364; Smith to Ben. Sel. Com., May 1, 1709, 

Wenn different from and had nothing to do with fall erdatl Ru 
om his own authority. Dr, N. Le Chatterji (vide Sens 
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ess to the strengthening of the Empire, the establishment of 
S cia authority and the promotion of the prosperity of auspicious ee laws 
ised not to apply for leave for two years. “God jg i 


romised hates 
ag he will on no account depart from the mandates of the pn a 
undertake any business without the royal approbation, nor listen to the insinuatinn 
F ng 


: ted Je, nor deviate in any way from this agreement. And if 
Stajenty either before or after the expiration of two years of his own accord ph 
him leave to depart from the presence, he will return to his own province... ts 
His Majesty will graciously act according to the articles to which His Majesty. has 
been pleased to subscribe the writer will also not deviate a hair’s breadth from this 
agreement.”(!) 


Shuja-ud-Daulah, in informing Verelst of the Emperor's resolution and % 
the agreement he had entered into with him, strongly supported Shah Alam’s me 
for the loan of English troops and promised that he would look upon the Bagtish 
honour and welfare as his own, calling God “and holy Immas to witness that 
whatever ascendancy he may gain over the King’s heart, shall always be employed ia 
promoting the welfare and reputation of the English sardars.”(2) 


On 19th May the Select Committee resolved by a majority, Floyer and 
Alexander dissenting, to comply with Shah Alam’s request and farnish him with two 
battalions of sepoys and four field - pieces of the lowest calibre under Captain Harper. 
Tt was further decided (8th June) to lend him 600 stands of good English arms in 
order to assuage the King’s feelings which had been injured by Smith’s refusal to 
supply him with serviceable firelocks. While intimating the committee’s decision, 
Verelst took the opportunity of assuring the King that “the English sardars with 
their entire army and resouces will show the same devotion and make the same 
exertions in this expedition as they have so far done in the defence of the royal 
dominions and in defeating the wicked designs of the enemies of the House of Timur.” 
But neither Verelst nor any other member of the Calcutta government was, asa 
matter of fact, really in favour of Shah Alam’s migration from Allahbad and there- 
fore the governor added hy way of offering a cautions advice that “as the journey is 
long and as disturbances and upheavals are daily taking place in Hindustan, it 18 
hoped that His Majesty will consult his Ministers before he undertakes the expedition 
lest his auspicious person come to harm from the buffets of adverse times”. Among 
ministers oes Verelst desired Shah Alam to consult the most important man, 
next only to the Wazir was Munir-ud-Daulah who was a protege of the English and 
at heart utterly against the King’s departure from Allahbad; and Verelst had already 
written to him expressing surprise at “such a hasty resolution” and urging i 
abandonment on two grounds, firstly, because of the rainy season being ab hand an 
secondly because of the highly disadvantageous agreement that the Emperor h 
inade with Shuja, conferring on the latter half the country to be conquered bya 
imperial forces, In view of this agreement, he added, “however fast money may 
pour into the royal treasury, it will not the sufticient for the successfnl termination 
of this ex edition. In fact it will be so much labour lost.” The governor oe i 
that Munir is “ise and experienced, and as his loyalty and foresight are indispu the 
it is hoped that he will give His Mayesty such advice as will best tend to ty" 
improvement of the affairs of the auspicious house and to the welfare of His basi y 
Munir knew what this advice was. Despite his best efforts he, however, near 
persuade Shah Alam to give wp the enterprize, and while agreeing with the gover 
oe 
Proge 1769" fo Ont phe? #24 1369; Simth to Ben, Sel, Com. April 25, 1769" Bats 3 
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to undertake such a great expedition with so m : 
re a of wise and grea sardars”, he informed him hs ue aa 18 contrary to the 
fa tions that preceded the imperial resolution, and pleaded his he take part in the 
a 


ais the Wazir “are masters” (1) elplesstiess as fs 


the negotiations with the Fort William iti : 

tl the preparations for the intended expedition fastinn Were still in progress 
amerprize received a rude shok from an unsnecessfyl atten hott ‘when the tmperia 
ander the very shadow of the royal Court. Although cits Samet a life, made 
held the post of premier, he was still quite influential, and his o no m4 no lon 
pro al of the migration of the court to Delhi as well as the jealo ae jis Cane 
and officers had made him sees and a Conspriracy had heen nies ha 
hiw, On 10th May, 1769 while Munir accompained hy a fey atts iii Me 
reyehed the palace - gate after his return from an andience ith, ae had 
he was surrounded by some troops of the artillery department, wh in ian : 
demanded an increment in and arrears of their salaries and ee Beis 
turn roundly abused by the minister with a quick tongue, One of th eee As: 
moved forward and put a petition of their grievances into the aged mini ea mt 
having drawn the latter’s attention to it, placed his hand round Munit's ae : d 
yanted to despatch him with a dagger, jnst then a devoted follower rushin w ap 
the front of his master took upon himself the stroke of the dageer aimed ie Minin 
The historian Ghulam Ali Khan, author of Shah Alam Nama, who was with the 
minister, quickly snatched away the dagger from the murderer's hand, and his 
companion, Sidi Bullal gave such a powerful blow of his sword in the chest that it 
killed the villain then and there. Some of the deceased murderer's companions rushed 
to attack Munir and his followers; but they were ent down and the aged noble was 
lucky enough to escape unhurt. ‘There was a great tumult outside the court owing 
to Munir’s party as well as the artillery man getting ready to put their quarrel to the 
decision of the sword, and the English battlions under Smith fad to be moved for 
the protection of the Imperial person. Shah Alam then sent for Munir and also 
Smith and through his intercession the dispute came to an end.(2) 








Disgusted with the ways of some of the court officers and afraid lest there 
should be made another at tempt on his life, Munir resigned his post and informed 
Verelst that as his “life is nearing its last stage and the infirmities natural to an old 
ian have deprived him of the ability to undergo the fatigues of business and to 
struggle against: the cares of life, he is desirous of taking final leave of His Majesty 
ind retiring to the holy tombs where he will spend the rest. of his life in penance 
and tranquillity”. Neither the Emperor nor Shuja succeeded in presueding him, to 
cancel his resolution, and his resignation was accepted on Sth, June when Shah 
«wiih gave him leave of departure, conferring upon him his own royal acs and ee 
idee Munir left for Patna the same day, enroute to Caleutta to live there mn 
he protection of Company.(3) 


i ¥ . i i ition, 
While Shuja-ud-Daulah was making arrangements for ial ie % 
in 


i n I 
1 here occnrred a fearful mutiny in his army ab Paizabad. ‘nee ce 


‘ome four thou - sand tr ir’s oldest 

or thou - sand troops of three of the Wazit's ‘ a 
whee long under the ened of Sayyid Ali, Khwajah Basanti Se tion and 
“salaries had been three months in arrears, Were oe a to Nene 


nd marching to their master’s palace on the riv f : 
‘ ‘ i ‘mentation 
na threatening manner. Their defiance of authority and se 

uty Po Ben Sel. Com, May 9 17651 Ben: Sega enn | ae 
I Ghulam Ary ‘ 769. 
$ Ghulam Ati; Tr, 254-555 Smith to Ben. Sel Com May 10220" Com, June 5 and: 
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. VT He D i _ 

of tumult and confusion colt ‘ideas ae et oeinion hel “ai ne the Bye 
as a ae Se 12 o'clock during the night following 24th His 
inch aonb for Qaptain Harper and asked him to send a act company immedi. 
ately. Accordingly Lieut. Dacosha with two Sale NE a ms deputed to 
reinforce the Wazir’s troops who were still loy al to him, " ale t ie eoMnin part. of 
the Enelish battalion was kept 1m readiness for an sparen nh OU a ig on the 
next morning the whole of the Bnglish battalion, tune er t ne somniianc of Harper, 
except two companies that were left to guard thetr magazine, moved up to the Sindy 
expanse, opposite to the Nawab’s gardens, where ab was draw Wop in, ac cordance with 
Shuja’s wishes, so as to overawe the rest of the wazir sary and to prevent it from 
joining the mutineers who had collected in the battle formations at a little: distance 
from and in front of the English battalion, with their rear towards the river, As 
soon as this arrangement was complete Shuja ordered six of his big guns to play on 
the mutineers with such effect that very soon the whole of the two and best part of 
the third out of the three rebellions battalions were broken and dispersed, and the 
remaining offered to surrender and were allowed to return to their quarters. Quite a 
good number of the run-aways was overtaken and slain by a detachinent of cavalry 
sent in pursuit of the mutineers through the town. By 11 o'clock order Was restored 
and at about noon the Wazir’s troops returned to their cantonments ; Harper too with 
his battalion, came back to his quarters, leaving grenadiers as a sufe-guard of the 
Wazir’s person. After the mutiny was thus quelled, Shuja’s sons, relitions, and 
chiefs came to offer their congratulations, and the Wazir expressed satisfaction at the 
timely assistance rendered by the English troops. 











Shnja-ud-Danlah dismissed 1500 troops belonging to the three mutinons 
battalions and threw a good of the mutineers into confinement with a view to make a 
public example of those of them who were suspected to have been ring-leaders. He 
was afraid lest the mutiny should spread to the other battalions of his forces whose 
salaries too had fullen into arrears. But he made prompt arrangements for clearing 
one month’s dues and fortunately the mutiny did not lead to “further consequences”. 
The next result, however, was that “The orderly battalion which was the best in the 
Nawah’s service is entirely reduced and dispersed, and about half of the other two are 
collected”. The loss was so considerable that it was likely to take a long time and 
much attention on the part of the Wazir to supply the reduced strength of his army. 
Although Harper’s battalion in the Wazir’s pay by their presence and prompt compli- 
ince of the Nawab’s orders exerted wholesome pressure on the mutineers, the mutiny 
was looked upon with satisfaction by the English and the Select Committee of Vorb 
Williain agreed with Smith that it “May he deemed a favourable circumstance not 
only from its having occassioned an immediate reduction of his (Shuja’s) military 
force”, but also hecanse of the opportunity of timely help the English (1) troops 
rendered to the Wazir, iy : 


of ‘any in June Smith conveyed to Shah Alam the Select Committee’s resolution 
Bet neenk i igreeing to furnish him with an escort of two battalions, and the 
Shia a ae oe sommoned the Wazir who arrived at Allahabad on 13th, Jane. 
6 liste Py peneiats, start, as it wonld he possible to reach Kora before the 
meh 38 a the Tuny season and from that place push through with alacrity an 
Mriathes Ker oe of success, negotiations for an alliance with the Ruhelas and the 
Rane ies, are in close preepnity to the dominions of the Bangash and the 
Bilis era, ; ut although he disngreed from Verelst’s view that the royal pee 
ene posed to danger during the expeilition and replied to the governor thi 
y the grace of God he got the Empire of Hindustan, that by the grace of God It 8 


1. Harcharan, 501-b; Smith Saray po 
5 is to Ben, Sel. Com. May 27 1769; Harper to Smi 
SO HERETO Bene, Com., May 25th, 1769; gO sale ti June 26, 1769. 
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from all disturbances and that as lon i i 

now i are near his stirrup to serve him, bp ie rhe ee - 

int moving out during the funy season. Moreover the Bm ror who ied fee 

atly impressed by the discipline, training and strength of the V avir's arm: akey : 
ig recent visit to Vaizabad, had now hecome somewhat suspicious of Sai, abilite 
to carry the expedition to a successful conclusion owing to the iaety ae his 
oldest and best trained battalions, which had naturally shaken his faith in the Nawab’s 
military power. And above all, the governor's advice, administered throu: h Munir 
fo the effect that however fast money might pour into the imperial ae the 
expedition would not succeed as the Emperor had agreed to make over halt thi 
country to the Wazir, went home, and this together with Munir’s own earlier ethan 
tions and Smith’s endeavour to inflame the King’s mind against Shuja produced 
change in Shah Alam’s attitude towards his prime minister, As Simitit wrote to the 
Caleutta authorities on 26th, June, he had advised the Emperor to retain sovereignt: 
amy and the territories of Kora and Allahabad in his own hands and not to Sie 
them on the Wazir. The atmosphere of jealousy and suspicion engendered by the 
recent attempt on Munir’s life which militated against a concerted action by the rival 
elements in the court, and the latter’s failure to complete preparations and get to- 
together money for financing the enterprize also powerfully contributed to the post- 
ponement of the expedition, Harcharan Das, the author of the contemporary 
Chahar-i-Gulzari-Shwai blames the Fort, William authorities for the miscarriage of 
the imperial plans, which chargo is undoubtedly partly true. 


Whether Shuja-ud-Doulah really wanted the Emperor to proceed on the 
expedition immediately, we have no means of ascertaining correctly. But he welcomed 
Shah Alam’s decision to postpone it for the time being, as his presence was necessary 
in his own dominions for recouping the strength of his army that had suffered con- 
siderable reduction hy the recent mutiny, and for completing fortifications of Faizabad 
that he had started sometime ago. Now he got his second son Mirza Saadat Ali 
Khan (who was destined to sueceed to the masnad of Oudh as the fifth ruler of the 
dynasty appointed as deputy Wazir and left him at the court with Rajah Lacchami 
Narayan as his adviser, and himself returned to Faizabad. ‘The young Mirza, then 
ied about 12 or 13 years, what at this very time betrothed to the daughter of 
Nadr-ud-Daulah, an influential noble, which further strengthened the Wazir’s party 
it the court. Shuja’s influence was once again re-established, as much of the import- 
int court business was transacted through Lacchmi Narayan and the Emperor was 


Pmetically surrounded by his nominees and dependants. 





LAST DAYS OF ANANDIBAI 


BY 


Mr. V. D. Rao, Bombay. 


(Summary) ; 

,Anandibai, the wife of Raghunathrao, was at Kopeniedn eon ae 

Wwreillance and all her actions and conversations were from day to day T cae is 
fina Fadnis at Poona. Nobody was allowed to see her without written pe 


ma. A strict guard was posted at Kopargaon to watch over her. 


f dependence and had no free hand even 


, Anandibai was in a complete state a jendence Ae Jo which according. £0 


Th ae 
M her Teligious observances. She constan 
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death of Raghunathrao and prefers the treatment oj 
Be omen a a ie oy ee Poo schon, 


Anandibai’s daily routine at Kopargaon was — Just befitting a lady from Z 
high family in retirement. She passed her time in sco aid observances and reading 
of religious books. She often complains that the Poona authorities deliberately 
avoid giving her proper facilities for her religious observances lest she would gai 
strength and power t ereby. Nana accused her of necromancy but the family prj est 
of the Peshwas negatives any evil motive on the part of Anandibai in her religi ons 
performances. The managers at Kopargaon often complained about the 
extravagance of Anandibai in religious observances but there does not appear to he 


much ground for their charge. 


The family life of Anandibai at Kopargaon was not very happy. She had 
great confidence in her adopted son Amritrao and held him in admiration. Bajeerao, 
by reason of his unruly and licentious conduct was a constant source of worry for her, 
His one time tutor, Raghunathrao Thosar, who could alon? control him does not seem 
to haye been sent to Kopargaon inspite of the repeated requests of Anandibai in that 
behalf. 


Anandibai maintains to the last that she was confined without any just canse 
and without proper enquiry and denies any complicity in the plot of murder of 
Narayanrao. She shows, on the other hand, a liking for Narayanrao. 


Anandibai expresses her poor opinion about a number of leading personalities 
of the time like, Nana Fadnis, Sakharam Bapn. Towards the end of her life she 
seam a very excitable temper and often gave vent to uncontrolled bursts 
of fury. 


A JOURNAL OF SIKH RAIDS IN THE UPPER GANGETIG DOAB, 
29TH MARCH TO THE 9TH MAY, 1781 


BY 
Dr. Hari Ram Gupta, Lahore 
(Summary) 


The details of this nearl id half m y i i Tppe 

Gangetic Doab are obtained from if eer nea collected Ey Slaut Mas inand 
J) ersla | 2c | yO 4 

preserved in the British museum, Or, i. aie a 


A study of these pages will reveal 
ey to the reader on the one hand the dash and 
athe ioe nea condition of the Delhi Empire on the 
minister, Najaf Khan’ ivi 

mie ese in’s activity was 


did possess much capacity as a ruler. His chief 
negatived by his rival and Emperor’s favourite 


This Sikh invasion 
grand nephew Mirza Shafi 


of the Doab was caused by Najet Khan’s despatch of his 
that he could not advance 


patinst them. ‘The Sikhs harassed the Mirza so much 
T into their country and had frequently to fall back upon 
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ae e on the banks of the Jumna. In order to Tetali i i 

fe iegangotic Doab, where nobody resisted them, Najaf ee ne 
i. their pursuit but owing to their mutual jealousy they effected nothin “Nai f 
‘ Han Was ultimately forced to conclude peace with the Sikhs by grantin ewitie 
Fant of rakhi, a tax of about two annas for every rupee of land revenue fr iis regio 
BEd from Panipat to Delhi and the upper Gangetic Doab, rae 





A LETTER OF THE COUNCIL IN CALCUTTA ‘To 
MARQUIS DE BUSSY, 1784 


BY 


Dr. Kalikinkar Datta, Patna 


Since the forties of the 18th century, the political destiny of India came to be 
consideralily influenced by the international complications among the Buropean 
jowers. Voltaire aptly observed : “'The first cannon shot fired in our lands was to set 
the match to all the batteries in American and in Asia”. The War of Austrian 
Snecession, the Seven Years’ War, the War of American Independence, and the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars had their repercussion on contemporary Indian 
polities. Asa matter of fact, India, then internally bankrupt in all re-pects and 
coveted as respective spheres of influence by the rival European nations lise the 
English, the French and the Dutch, became one of the theatres of their hostilities. 


Tn the autumn of 1780 the United Netherlands joined the league against: 
England in the course of the American War of Independence(!), This led Hngland 
to declare war against Holland and to capture her settlements, even in India 2), The 
Dutch settlements of Chinsura, Baranagore, Cassimbazar, Kalkapur and Patna in 
Bengal and Bihar(3), and Sadras, Pulicat and Negapatam in southern India, were 
seized by the English by the end of the year 1781(4), Trincomali (‘Trincomalai) and 
Fort Ostenburch ( ? or Olenburg), belonging to them on the island of Ceylon, was 
taptured by the British fleet under the command of Admiral Sir Edward Hughes on 
the Gth January, 1782(5), “Towether with a very large property in military stores and 
foods, also 150,000 dollars in specie and two Indiamen, ready for Burope(®). 


etain Trinconmali long in their hands. 
Iso since March 1778(7). A French 
uddalore and Permacoil in April 


But the English were not destined to r 


England had been engaged in war with France also s 
force having joined Hyder Ali, the English lost C 





1. C. Grant Reisen: England under the Hanoverians, P- 279. 

2, Proceedings, Secret Department, Fort William, 7th March, 1782. ; 

oH Proceedings, Secret Department, Fort William, 3rd to 21st July, 178 Be Paes 

4 Fullarton, A View of the English Interests in India, P- oe ween HT 3S. 

Empire in India, Vol. 11, pp. 263-64 ; Mill, History of British India, Vol. 1Ny ps. ehh 

eno, We read in the works of Fullarton and Thornton that the Maisto LO te 

j ne! hy the English by the end of 1781. But Mill writes that these ah 

pag Jtnuaty, 1782 (op. cit, Vol. IV, p. 225). 

 Wngg Ment, Fort Iilliam, 28th February, 1782, 
. of Ma Mr, Alexr, Rea (Monumental Remains 0, ; 

ie tar. dras, , 30) writes that Trincomali was captured’ by 
twas “restored to the Dutch the following year”. 

EB Proceedings, Secret Department, Fort IWilliam, Ps 

Proceedings, Secret Dept. Fort William, 13th July, 177. 


Tt is clear from a reference 


28th February, 1782. 
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1782(1), Sir Edward Hughes was encountered by a French fleet under List, 
Snffrein, “One of the best naval commanders whom France had ever produced a 
and Trincomali surrendered to the latter on the last day of August 1782/3), Furth. 
efforts of Sir Edward Hughes to get back that place proved to be of no ayail(4), 


But in the next year, the treaty of Versailles closed the war in which the 
European powers had been fighting. A treaty of peace and friendship )he ween 
Bngland and France was signed at Versailles on the 8rd September, 1783, which ae 
soon followed by a peace between England and Holland. These provided for the 
mutual restitution of conquests by the English, the French and the Dutch, 


It is clear, however, from certain records that the mutual restoration of 
conquered territories in India was not effected immediately after the news of the 
pacification in Hnrope had reached here. ‘The Dutch governments at Colombo and 
Batavia complained to the Council of Calcutta egainst this delay, caused particularly 
by differences of opinion between the Madras Government, and the representatives of 
the French in India about the cession of Trincomali to the Dutch. Mr. Hastings 
observed in his Minute, dated the 15th November, 1784: “............ that, as by the 
scrupulons Adherence of the President and Select Committee of Fort St. George to 
the Letter of the Treaties eoncluded by Great Britain with France and Holland, both 
the Letter and spirit of those Treaties have been defeated and have been suffered by 
the President and Select Committee to remain unaccompalished to a long and 
indefinite period. As our Nation acquires no Advantage whatsoeve. by the Delay: 
but the French retain possession of every conquest made by them from us, together 
with the real and substantial possession of Pondicherry and the absolute possession of 
Trincomale. As the Dutch complain, and have a just plea to complain, that the 
suspension, which is in effect a direct violation of the Treaty concluded with their 
nation, is imputable solely to our Perseverence in demanding what the Marquis 
de Bussy, the Representative of the Freuch Crown, has no authority to yield and is 
commanded not to yield. As the point on which the President and Select Com- 
mittee of Fort St. George have with much yehemence and firmness of Perseverenve 
tolliea is only to. be put in possession of the fort and territory of Trincomale, 
‘Sis Mead a ea aedegs and for the purp ose of enabling them to mike 
he ee . tah ay ak satin aa = this point is founded on the Right 
of France, might he fusteatad : ie che Dut Ete fetcite ved (a eat 
to this attention on our part to their Richts ¢ la ave themselves waived their claim 
Baimoriha Mentha Rights and desire to re e sion immedi- 
cessions shall be made Pic crmach Coat salad attpalnte Glew ba 
Garyieok Bein of i Se poch, which expression whether it he constured 
= equally entitles Dut ch Company to immediate possession 

claim of being put in ne hr hee gue Represents tive of ont TNADLOREIS a 
Me hac an a ‘sion of Trincomale, no ‘l'reaty in terms requiring it, may 
to Keep possession alter i'eball te inane. pees of ap Intendlon jn oe 
Ment for the French to withhold te rand may thereby furnishe a just Agree: 
Natives of India with a OES csi i A es As it can not fail to impress the 
French, its reat rival ected on of the Decline of the British Power, to see the 
made on our Nation, with all but forn up of a desperate war, retain all the conquests 
iehich had heen tint + ut former possession, which in effect is none, of those, 
y usonthem. And finally, as the Faith and Honour of our 


Nation, which have be i i 
aa Hee. et eae liable to imputation by this unprofitable contention, 
ea, 











for their Preservation on this Government by the 








1. Thornton, of. cit., Vol aes 
2, Mill, op, tit, Vol. ioe) ad Mill, of. cit., Vol. IV, pp. 246-47. 


3. Thid, p. 253, 


Letter of Sir Edward i 
Secret Department, Fort Walia he he ere dated 8th September, 1782; Proceedingss 
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; made to it. Governor General recommends { iri i 
netrererred to him that a letter he immediately at ks Pare y aude ae B 4 
ay a airing him in terms of his Instructions to deliver up the Fort of Tnadets 
fits dependencies to the Representatives of the Dutch ene | of Colombo ; 

a empowering him to constitute such Agents as he may think proper to perf 
a much of this process as may be construed to appertain formally to the ce 
ee tA ont Nation i apo a pane oe him to deliver over the Fort, 
istricts ore to such Agents as shall be deputed for that 


wn anne j ; 
“4 se to receive the same from the President and Select Committee of Fort 


193) 
pan 


—— 


t George PCa aasieuceesie's shen (3), 


The Governor General’s Minute received the approval of the other members 
of the Council in Calentta, and on the 23rd November, 1784, the following letter 
gaswritten to Marquis de Bussy, Commander-in-Chief of the French Forces in India 


py Sea and Land :— 


“We receive with satisfaction the kind testimony which your Excellency has 
afforded of the T'rentment received by the Fuench Prisoners from our Government. 
(Qnr concern indeed for the comfort and happiness of the French within these 

rovinces has not ceased with the conclusion of the War; it yet continues, and we 
ve the pleasure to assure ourselves from the sentiments which your Excellency has 
expressed, and the Humanity with which your Excellency’s character is so honorably 
marked, that your attention to the Prisoners of our Nation would not haye been less 
deserving of our applause had the situation of the two Governments heen reversed. 





Having done ourselves the Honor to reply to your Bxcellency’s letter of the 
1th September, our next wish is to draw your attention to a subject which has been 
hronght recently, and in a particular manner before us by appeals from the Dutch 
(oyernments of Batavia and Columbo, and is of interesting importance to your Nation 
ind to our own as well as to the States of Holland. 


consideration to the correspondence that has 


a between your Excellency and the Right Hon'ble Lord Macartney and and the 

lect Committee of Fort St. George as low down as the 9th of last July (to which 
a only it has been yet transmitted to us) concerning the execution of the sitpu- 
tions agreed upon in the late definitive Treaty between His Britannic and J - 
bristian Majesty, as far as the same respects the Restitutions to he Belt ly 
made by the Representatives of the two Crowns in India, and we have il is b, 

iy Consequence of some differences relative to the cession of Trincomale an on _ 
Neived hy your Bxcellency on this subject, an end was put to the Hee a ¥ 
the Commissioners appointed on the part of your Excellency, and on the part of Fo: 


George, and question referred to Hurope for & final decision on it. 


ed 
| 4 We are persuaded that had your Excellency known msi ike tkes 
Iz b this Government gave it a control over the Acts and ci 3 rue ventaitad to 

Msidencies of the Bast India Company your Bxcellency wou hi Haden Treaty 
fa, subjects of Difference that impeded the neds es ae fre: aisha 
this of referring the same to Burope. Possessing ene possesses bo carry 
inf, une to meet: the Desire which we are sure your can be done under the orders 


We have persued and given due 


BUS eRenh tho cnet; vfighe: Baa : 
atk e sti s of the Treaty if the sa bal to your 
lich yon chive eho, France, and without waiting for the sas: 
“Dispatches, 

as a eee ANTM | 





“ jal Record Dep ¢ rtment). 
a Foreign Dept., Proceedings, 237d November, 1784. (Imperial R Pp 
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To remove therefore, all difficulties and to obviate all Misconception with 
respect to the intentions of the two Crowns in as far as the same respact the Defini- 
tive Treaty of Peace and Friendship between His Britannic: Majesty and the Most 
Christian King signed at Versailles on the 3rd Septr. 1783 and the Peace subse. 

nently concluded between His Britannic Majesty and the States General of the 
“nited Provinces, we have the Honor to make the following Propositions to your 


Excellency for immediate effect. 


Ist. We propose that in conformity to the Tnstrnetions which You received 
by the French Frigate Precience from the Mareschal de Castries and which you have 
heen pleased to state to the Presidency of Fort St. George, you do immediately deli- 
yer up the Fort of Trincomale and its Dependencies to the Representatives of the 
Duteh Gorernmeni of Columbo. 


2ndly. We propse that whatever Commissaries or Agents you may be pleased 
to appoint to deliver over Trincomale to the Dutch may be likewise consi- 
dered as executing that Office on the Part of the British Nation, and we hereby 
declare t hem to be fully authorized for that purpose. : 


8rdly. That yon deliver over the Fort, Town and Districts of Cuddalore to 
such Agents as the Right Hon’ble the President and Select Committee at Vort St. 
George shall depute to receive the same, and that you receive from them their formal 
cession of Pondicherry. 


Tf these Propostions should be acceptable to your Excellency, and you should 
agree to carry them into Effect, we request that you will send the necessary informa- 
tion thereof to the Right Hon’ble the President and Select Committee at Fort St. 
George who are informed of them, and directed in conformity to them, to depute 
Agents from that Presidency to receive the Fort, Town, and Districts of Cuddalore, 
and to make a formal cession of Pondichery and the other Places and Districts which 
are by ‘Treaty to be put into the possession of your Nation, and which are to be 
assigned over by the Nawab Walan Jah and the Rajah of Tanjore. 


We have directed the President and Select Committee of Bombay to carry the 
Definitive Treaty into effect on the Western Goast on receiving advices from Fort 
St. George that it has been accomplished on that of Coromandel, and we have the 
Honor to assure you that we on receiving similar advices shall not allow the least 
delay in making Restitutions that are to be made in these Provinces ; Commissaries 
will of course be appointed on the part of the French Nation to receive them, 


We have addressed the Governor General and Council of Batavia and the 
Governor and Council of Columbo with information of these propositions, and do 
ourselves the Honor to enclose copies of our letters for your Bxcelloncy’s Perusal. 


to thei The P Topositions are so plain that we trust no questions can arise in respect 
9 their intent, since the only object is to remove by an abbreviated process the 
difficulties which have hitherto precluded the execution of the Treaties by dispensing 
with the unnecessary Form of your delivery of Trincomale to the Representatives of 
a ution, for the sole purpose of enabling the latter to make the like cession, which 
tn tito be done “t the same instant of time, to the Representatives of the Dutch. 
a ae pen cy not only useless in itself, but obstructive of every ental ee 
batt of the Treaties concluded for the three National Establishments in Indias 
Many questions of doubt should ocenr, upon this subject we request that our 


Hixoallency’s ¢ ] we req ab you 
ais correspondence on such subjects may be immediately with this 
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scelleucy will pardon us for observing that after so expiic; 

i age patimen's, and after so ineontestible a damotatshna ee ee 
“th OT ito immediate execution, on the part of our Sovereign and Nation, as well 
mn» Bnglish Bast India company, the sitpulations of the late Treaties of Peace, no 

sit call henceforward attributed to the English for any delay in completing ‘the 
pe and solemn arrangments of our respective sovereiyns and Nations. We wish 
: iste indeed we are persuaded, that as you alone possess the means of carrying 
He ntant elect this great and salutary work, no unnecessary delay will attend its 
ae ete accomplishment and we hope that you will be further pleased to transmit 
F nts of the final and happy accommodation of all embarrassments on this impor- 
Past gabject by the earliest conveyance to Europe.” 


3ACHCHA JAMADAR 
BY 
Mr. M. U. Jhoshi, Baroda 


(Summary) 


(1) Muslim soldiers were employed by the Gaikwad rulers with full 
~ tonfidence, 


(2) The early days of Bachcha, a Sindhi soldier. Bachcha distinguished 
himself in the Gaikwad’s fight against Aba Shelukar. 

. 
i (8) He rose to jamadarship and helped his master at different places in 
jerat, 


(4) He won an elephant as a reward in a civil war 


(5) Bachcha as a leader of the Mulukgiri campaigns against different, states 
‘MGujerat and Kathiawad. 


Pay (6) Bachcha in charge of Mahikantha. His contribution to the capture of 
npur, ‘ 


(7 As the Gaikwad’s Resident at Rajpipla. 


; edan 
(8) The Arab and Sindhi soldiers distinguished themselves. pas) 
Hindu Soldiers served rulers of either estate without distinc! 


i 
i 
; ‘ 


= 
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NELSON’S SERVICE TO INDIA 
BY 


Prof. William Coelho, Bombay, 


The vague fears felt in 1940 of the possible attacks of the enemy against 
{ndia, and the consequent relief after the heroic achievements of Sir Archibald Wayell 
in clearing the gates of India of the menace of the Italians have but one parallel in 
the past—Horatio Nelson’s victory at the Battle of the Nile. Wavell’s victory was 
the result of a carefully ond elaborately laid out plan, his work was vaster and more 
complicated. But Nelson’s achievement was meteoric and more spectacular, higher 
in its dramatic effect and affording a greater relief from the anxiety, not to say the 
nic created in India on the sudden news of Buonaparte’s landing in Egypt and his 
intended attack on India. It is this historical setting of the tenseness of the situa- 
ation in India and the hectic, and to some extent, belated preparations, rushed through 
to meet the invader, that brings into relief Nelson’s service to India. 


The months of June and July in 1798 marked the gathering of the war 
clouds in India as a result of the proclamation of the French authorities in Mauritius, 
to send help to Tippu Sultan against the English, aud of the landing of French 
troops at Mangalore. Wellesley had sent instructions to the Madras and Bombay 
Governments to keep themselves in readiness for an eventual war with Tippu. Just 
then rumours percolated into this country about Napoleon’s Eastern plans. A Basra 
packet arriving at Bombay on July 11, 1798 brought information from Spenser 
Smith, British Ambassador at Constantinople, that the French Government intended 
sending Buonaparte to take possession of Egypt “as an eventual means of attacking 
with advantage our possessions India”), T'urther information came from the same 
source on August 1, to the effect that a gentleman from Florence had heard that 
about 30,000 soldiers were to be conveyed to Alexandria, whence they were to march 
towards India to form a junction with Tippu’s forces(2). Still all this information 
was in the nature of rumours which were current in Bastern Hurope in the month of 
April. These remonrs did not create much of a stir in Bombay, though the presence 
of more and more French privateers on the West coast of India towards the close of 
the monsoon had made Government think seriously of a nayal defence, 


Though Buonaparte and the Directory had kept the Egyptian campaign a 
close Secret—so that even when their grand fleet left Toulon on May 19th, its 
destination was not revealed—yet French designs were vaguely known to the British 
Government, The Secret Committee of the Court of Directors wrote to the Gover- 
ner-General-in-Council on June 18th about the departure of the Toulon fleet and its 
a direction towards India via Egypt whence thelr troops could be sent to 

dia. Being almost sure that their surmises were correct, they also wrote that 
anlangements were being made to send a fleet fo the Red Sea and Persian @ulf, that 


precautions should be taken i i in Indi i essary, ‘Tipp 
should be atiacked(3), Immediately in India, and that, if necessary, Tipp 


The packet ship from Bassrah which brou Jommittee’ tch on 

ght the Committee’s despatch 0! 

ee 24, also conveyed the full account of the rogress of Buonapart’s expedi- 
a; nding at Alexandia, and his first successes, heir information was gather 





NBL Bi in the foot - notes refe \d Political 
se a th Goverment Of Eonibay eerie page numbers of the Secret and Pol 
12713, 


(2) 65,2901, 
(3) 66-A, 4228 et. seq, 
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reliable sources frout Marseilles, Smyrna, Constantino 


ple and Alleppo(1 }. 


from ; realised the full gravity of the danger; th ss 1G 
» now Tew £ ) fanger; the more so as this i 


aptain of a ship just returned from Suez, that Napol h é 
m the vi ans biielish hnktlaahine: Het Napoleon had landed in 
E spt and that perhaps English battle-ships had contacted the enemy fleet!2), 


At once Bombay Government were up and doing. They were not, as was usual 
jn such cases, content wil h playing the “ Post Office” hetween the Past and the West 
Jeending the news to ¢ alcutta and Madras. The danger was great and imminent, 
Though normally they should haye obtained the previous permission from Bengal, 
imder the present circumstances they deemed themselves justified in dispensing with 
i, They proposed to implement a bold scheme without loss of time. They cherished 
the hope that the Governor-General would ratify their scheme(3), and in this they 
ure not disappointed for ratification came in due course’), and the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s authority was never questioned, perhaps because the Secret Committee had 
sent a special note to it along with the despatch to the Governor-General, to “keep a 
mtchfal eye upon every possible mode of the French reaching Tndia,"%5) 


Tt had taken a month for the Basra news to reach Bombay, and at Basra it 
lad already been a month old. Anything might have happened during these two 
months, Buonoparte might have reached Suez or the Gulf, and embarked on native 
lages and the lurking French privateers to land on the West Coast of India. 
Urgent meetings of the Governor’s Council were held. Buonoparte’s invasion of 
Igypt was, as James Stuart, Commander-in-Chief of Bombay, characterised it at one 
ofthe meetings, “the most important subject of deliberation that was ever probably 
discussed by this Board.(6) When would the enemy Iand? May be Surat or 
thaps Bombay ; some said Goa add others mentioned Mangalore(7). Emergency 
dian battallions were to be raised at Surat and Bombay for local defence purposes. 
Wherever they might land, it would be well to be prepared, and plans were drawn up 
by the Commander-in-Chief. Bombay fort was to be immediately repaired ; the Goa 
defences were to he strengthened with the help of the Bombay Government, “in case 
Buonoparte should persevere in his rash and desperate attempt; and for that 
fiitpose Miguel de Souza de Lima a gentleman from Bombay, was to be sent to Goa, 
the Ambassador of the Government of Bombay's). 


. Much more urgent than the defence of the West Coast of ee et 
Interception of the enemy in the Near Hast, if it could be done, an d bi art fe 
Tanti appeals were sent from Bombay to Rear Admiral Rainier, a ap 
Chief of His Majesty’s Ships in the Asiatic Seas, who was then at Trincom: ae Pe 
Torth towards the Red Sea with his available cruisers(). But en ae Rnd 
MS not sufficient, Lord Macartney, Governor of the Cape of a parol) Then 
tud asked to send as much military and naval help as pe BI aste-post-haste 
‘iain Wilson, Duncan’s A, D, C., and Persian Tapeh Heol, Jedda, Aden and 
Personal letters from’ the Governor to the Chiefs a he happened to pone 
the ) to appeal them not to give any ne to the Mane things, that as regards the 

yy Way), ‘The Chiefs were also told among © ie 


: F i er the 
lth “after haying put their own king and his family oe ee of all 
" barbarous and unjust, it is their wish and ag of the earth’3), The 
es thies, and if possible to extirpate religion from the fac’ 

————. —- _~ - _ — 


ee, 
or : 


A ee NOt ae ee 
L 66. ; cA 7. 66-A, 4487. 
ry Si 4243. © 67. ars. 
eee 0, 66-A, 4310. 
aii ee!” 10. 66-A, 4470. 
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Vv fought in for propaganda purposes. Which true Muslim wo 

ve Lees was ekiag all those hectic efforts while Wellesle va 
Te had heard that the enemy fleet had left Toulon, but 
hat it might come round the Cape and land forces gp 
ranging to get the ‘Travancore troops 


religious motive \ 
help such people? Bon 
still unaware of the crisis. 
he was under the impression t 
the Malabar Coast, and was that therefore ar 


mobilised!+). 


The unprecedented ae with which the Government of Bombay Was stricken, 
lasted only for a fortnicht, for on October 9 authoritative and detailed news of 
Nelson’s brilliant victofy reached Bombay from Muscat. It was a huge packet that 
arrived, containing a graphic deseription of the battle of the Ni e, together with 
French despatches intercepted by the British and news of Spencer Smith’s hopeful 
negotiations with the Porte at ( onstantinople, to launch a combined attack against 
the enemy, and also the Sultan’s edicts to the Chiefs of Arabia to resist French 
invasion(1), In the regular course of events, the packet should have reached Bombay 
much later, because the next ship was not due for a long time. But Samuel Manesty, 
the Resident at Basra, had no patience to wait for it. He despatched the packet with 
his last letter dated September 7, through Naorotam Ramachandra Joshi, the Com- 
pany’s Broker at Muscat, on whom a semi-consular rank had been confirred. 
Naorotam promptly sent the glad tidings to Bombay, but he could not help being a 
merchant, whatever consular duties he had to perform. He pleaded he had to fit out 
his own dingy for the purpose for which he spent Rs. 800 and he also recommended 
Rs. 50 Znan to the Kereni of the dingy2). A month later it came to be known 
through Mehdi Ali Khan, the new British Resident at Bushire that the Broker was 
unscrupulously engaging special hoats and putting the Company to enormous 
expenses, and that he had latterly started secret dealings with the enemy. He should 
have been court-martialled, but he was merely dismissed.3), At any rate for the 
time being Government had confidence in lim and had no objection to paying his 
bill, After all, the great news was worth more than Rs. 850. Some time was 
required to translate all the yench and Persian documents contained in the packet, 
but an obstract of the news was sent to the Governor-General immediately by special 
dak \eeause Dunean “ was unwilling to withhold from your Lordship a moment the 
communication of the foregoing event.”.4) : 











i The danger in the Near Eust had not completely disappeared. The British 
Navy continued to critise in the Red Sea and the Gulf, “The Presidencies intensified 
their preparations for a war against Tippu Sultan. Even the possibility of Zaman 
Shah’s invasion through the Northern land frontiers, was not overlooked by the 
Government of India. Napoleon was still carrying on his compaigns in Egypt, and 
the neighbouring countries, and he did not return to Europe, until more than a year 
latter in August 1709. The Porte, to the great relief of the British Government had 
ee nat joined the allience, and the local chieftains had been roused into violent 
eg e against the enemy. Napoleon’s fortunes and failures were keenly followed. 
ASS ad and wishful prophecies continued to pour into Bombay. On the 
ea a 1 att in Cairo in October, 1798, it was rumoured that Napoleon, 
re hae a pete mob had been shot by a young man supposed to have 
at, Allep inert local Sossip conveyed the impression to the British Rett 
of his fl 6) Nonapurte, requiescat in pace, was killed at Cairo, along with 30,00 

ops 6), What big news if it were true! But Bombay Government h 


lon i ‘ F : 
*, ts Ce i winnowing ont small grains of truth from packet-l 








1. 67, 4568, 
2. 67, 4719, et seq, 
3, 67, 4717, 


4. (68;;5373; 
5. 67, 4752. 
G, 72, 282. 
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Whatever might have been the temporary caine of X 
fatesman and soldier in India knew, that the backbone cite ee haa responsible 
the victory at the battle of the Nile, ‘To inyade India now Y id been Tokay 
eon’s hopes of maintaining communications, and a line of SUE Impossible, If 

ind over difficult terrain had been slender before, now even ae fnckin the seas 
smoke. He was himself not quite sure of the strategic value of his | ie eae 
in Boypt. His thought was to go back and his anxieties have bs Pein sr; 
Wallasey Know, that India was now in all probability safe from the ah ane 
Napoleon. When describing the glorious naval battle to “Pippn Sulta ae nbaliag of 
him, “all communication being thus ent off between Baypi a ra in le wrote to 
yho have landed in Ngypt, mnust in all probability perish, heey a ti the troops 
svord (2). Admiral Rainier felt equally relieved : “the nosbige sie or hy the 
after Sir Horatio Nelson’s victory lessens’ the danger to he ap calle ted fio ue 
quarter and precludes the necessity of despatching any of the ine . ae rth rio 
my for the present (3) Nelson “himself was likewise fully aware of Hino had 
achieved. Its significance was two-fold: it restored British prestige ae the 
Ruropean nations and it stopped the danger to India, and this two-fold siguitieae 
was recognised by a double reward: the peerage confirred on him hy the Grown, i 
the gift of £10,000 given him by the Company. " TOWN, anc 





j W hen the battle Was over, and when Nelson had hardly recovered from a 
serious wound on his forehead, received in the thick of the fray, he thought it his 
te to send special despatches to the Government in England and the Government 
inIndia. ‘The latter was entrusted to the care of Lieutenant Duyal on August 9 
The officer reached Alleppo ten days later with a note from Nelson to the British 
Resident, requesting him to send Duyal to Bombay with the utmost haste “he being 
charged with despatches of the greatest consequence to our possessions in that 
country (4), Duval then travelled via Bhagdhad and arrived at Basra on Sept- 
ember 19, On the 27th of that month he left Basra by the erniser Fly which, after 
touching Bushire for mail, arrived at Bombay on October 21st. Mough it was a 
Sunday, the Governor and Council met to hear Duval’s account of the battle, to read 
foreign hews, and above all to open Nelson’s personal letter to Duncan. This historic 
des teh is badly phrased and wrongly punctuated, because it was written by a man 
siltering from a severe wound, and unable to think clearly or write correctly. It 

been utilised by Mahan in his biographical study of Nelson :5) but the full text 
ifthe letter together with Dunean’s reply will be of great interest among students 








po history, 


i Nelson's letter to Bombay Coyernor (6) 


(IXings ship) Vanguard, 
Mouth of the Nile, 
Oth August 1798. 


Although I hope the Consuls who are aught to be resident in Bgypt have sent 


[5 You an express of the situation of affairs here, yet as I know Mr. Baldwin has some 
a eS i eG, puns 





Chi M, Kircheisen, Napoleon, Ch VII. 
Montgomery Martin, Medlesley's Despatches, I, p. 321. 
69,6125, 

67,4734-36, 

A.T. Mahan, The Life of Nelson, T. ps 365. 

685175, * 
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exandria it is possible you may not be regularly informed, I shall there. 
fore relate to you briefly that a French army £0,000 men in 300 transports with 13 
a of the line 11 frigates, bomb vessels, gun boats ete. arrived at Alesandria 
ist July, on the 7th they left it Cairo when they arrived on the 22nd, duriug their 
march they had some actions with the Malmucks (Memlukes *) which the French 
call great victories as T have Bonaparte’s despatches before me ( which I took yesterday 
I speak positively). He says “J am going to send off to take Snez and Damietta” ho 
does not speak favourably of either the country or people but there is so much 
bombast in his letters that it is difficult to get near the truth, but he does not 
mention India in these despatches, he is what is called organising the conntry, but 
you may be assured he is master only of what his army covers. rom all the 
enquiries which I have been able to make I cannot learn that any French vessels are 
at Suez to carry any part of this army to India. Bombay it they can get there, 
T know is their first object, but I trust almighty God will in Egypt overthrow these 
ts of the human race. It has been in my power to prevent 12,000 men from 
facing Genoa, and also to take 11 sail of the Line and 2 frigates. In short 2 sails of 
the line and 2 frigates escaped me. This glorious battle was fought at the mouth 
of the Nile at anchor. It began at sunset Angust Ist and was not finished at 8 the 
next morning. It has been severe but God blessed our endeavours with a great 
victory. Iam now at anchor bebween Alexandria and Rosetta to prevent their com- 
munication by water and nothing under a regiment can pass by land, but I should 
have informed you that 4000 men posted at Rosetia to keep open the mouth of the 
Nile. Alexandria both town and shiping are so distressed for provisions which they 
can only get from the Nile by water, that I cannat guess the good success which may 
attend my holding our present position, for Bonaparte writes his distress for stores, 
artillery things for their hospitals ete., all usful communications at an end between 
Alexandria and Cairo, you may he assured | shall remain here as long as possible. 
Buonaparte had never yet to contend with an English officer and [ shall endeayour 
to make him respect us, ‘This-is all I have to communicate, I am confident every 
precaution will be taken to prevent in future any yessels going to Suez which may be 
able to carry troops to India. 


months left Al 








Tf my letter is not so correct as might be expected 1 trust for your excuse 
when I tell you that my brain is so shook with the wound in my head that Tam 
sensible I am not always so clear as could be wished by whilst a ray of reason remains 
my heart and my head shall ever he exerted for the benefit of our king and country, 


His Excellency the Governor of 
Bombay. 
I have etc. 
Horatio Nelson. 


r 4 ; : 
isan ee Officer Lt. Daval who carries this despatch voluntarily to you will I brust 
ee dee iately sent to England with much recommendations as his conduet 
will deserve, 


Bombay Government's reply to Nelson(1) 
Sir, 


my . . yal 

Cae oe Governor having laid before us your favour of the 9th August we avail 
a ee a of the present opportunity to congratulate Your Wxcellency with heartfelt 
Ny @ event of your late glorious victories of the enemy’s fleet at Boquir. 


1. 68,5327, 7 








d ng Pte. Death of Tipu and the end ce 
. j intment of a Commission for Mysore 4 
ile, Ppointment of a Commission for es oe Te 
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Having communicated the intellezence in reve} 


Serr aes * by i ce 
parts in india in which quarters its ont Y linmediate expresses to 


her pa in wh 1 ; rtance is m i 
ie in particular enn at from jDrauing in your Bacallonay's Mane 
’ it of it which your peculiar merits and exert 
Was the fruit wenioh yo and exertions seem j 
ain on to, We participate w ith more than common warmth in the general ae 
Fae this distinguished instance of our nayal superiority, and we ardently pray that 
in the speedy re-establishment of your health you may long continue in a aiteh 
i eminent services to be the further boast ‘of your King, your country and 


roll friends. 


Lieutenant Duyal who was charged with Your Excellency’s despatch now 
ninrns to join the fleet. We beg leave to recommend this gentleman to your favour- 
able notice, as well for the trouble he has undergone as his very laudable attention in 
using an account of the victory to precede him to this place hy a more expeditions 
rate than he could himself travel. He has likewise been noticed in our despatches to 
the Court of Directors ; to mark a further sence of his merits we have requested his 
wieptance of 5000 rupees besides ordering his returning travelling expences to be 
deimyed by the Company. é 





Bombay Castle, 
Yth October 1798. 
We have ete, 
(Dunean & Council). 


THE WELLESLEYS AND MYSORE 
LY 
Mr. P. G. Sathyagirinathan, Mysore 


( Summary) 


\ The part played by the Wellesley brothers in shaping the destinies of modern 
Mysore, Mysore the field of Lord Wellesley’s first great achievements and the 
Ihihine~ground of the Duke of Wellington. 


Importance of the close of the eighteenth century in the history of England, 
the British Empire, of India and of Mysore. ‘The French menace, Napoleon in 
yp. vil consequences in India of the ‘non-intervention” of Sir John Shore, 
juttude of the Nizam. The activities of ‘Tipn Sultan. Ifis embassy to Manritius. 
“Malartic’s Proclamation. 


m Mornington’s prompt measures, Subsidiary treaty with the Nisa a 
iy FAvery valuable and lasting alliance. Correspondence with -"1pn. 

MM With Mysore. Armies of invasion from the Carnatic and from the Bombay 

mideney. “Phe invasion of Mysore by General Harris, ‘The siege of Seringapatam 

h tt * ond of the Sultanate of Mysore. Restoration 

affairs including Arthur Wel- 


yn Hotin falcolm, ‘Thomas Munro in it. 
th i territories. ‘The Partiton of Mysore. 
Mte'of the Company and that of the Nizam. 


The attitude of the Mahrattas, 
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N tion of the Mysore dynasty. Installation of His Highness Krishnayy;, 
Fuciyer 11, Maharaja of Myeors: The appointment of Purniah as Dewan, The 
Subsidiary Treaty of Mysore. Colonel Close appointed first Resident. 


The settlement of Mysore. The genius of Arthur Wellesley, The work of 
the Commander, the Resident and the Dewan, The debt that modern Mysore owes 
to the soldierly and statesmanlike labours of Wellesley. 


THE TALE OF THE MYSORE COINAGE 
BY 
Mr. P. B. Ramchandre Rao, Bangalore 
(Summary) 


Mysore which has a marvellous history ever since ages peering through 
mythology, has reared on her bosom yalient men and imosing ruling dynasties and 
formidable chieftains. Most of them adopted their own method of currency. 
A casual peep into past discloses the existence of a Mint, may perhaps been in'a 
crude form. History also reveals that the payment of tributes to the conquering 
foes hy the landlords, inferior rulers or subordinate chiefs was in the shape of Coins, 
gold and silver. The payment of wages to men employed in service assures the 
existence of Coinage in the shape of varahas, hoons, hanams in different periods of 
Mysore History. 


During the last three centuries many local governors, zamindars, Poligar® and 
other Beder chieftains taking advantage of the weakness of the paramount power 
assumed the right of issuing money coined by themselves and thus filled the country 
with gold, silver and copper coins in plenty, ‘Those that have iped the melting 
device have heen preserved in the museums and by the coin collectors and also by 
the ancient families. ; 








.., Lhe present State of Mysore had once formed part of the great Empire of 
Vijayanagar, The origin of the Rajas of Mysore is traccd to the Heroes of a 
Chivalrons exploit. Vijaya and Krishna, two young Kshatriyas of Yadava descent, 
according to tradition, had left, Dwaraka in Guzerat with a view to establish them- 
selves in the South. On arriving at Hadi-nadu a few miles south east of the present 
City of Mysore, they learnt that the. neighbouring chief of Karagahalli, who was of 
inferior caste, taking advantage of the defenceless condition of the family was 
demanding the only daughter of the house in marriage, ‘The two chivalrous brothers 
espoused the cause of the maiden in distress, fell upon the vicious chief and his 
retinne while ab a banquet and slew them. Marching at once to Karagahalli, they 
Cs ae and returned victorious to Hadinad. ‘The maiden became the most 
willing bride of Vijaya, who assumed the title of Wodeyar and assumed the Govern- 
ed of the place and ruled from 1399 to 1422 A’ D, Now as regards the title 
Sa. abe it is T should think that the title Wodeyar is a variation of Udaiyar—® 
Panskrit term Cdaya which means dawn, perhaps it also means to a rise, an caval 

*See the account of ‘The Pelion ance rs enh Giarn) iil “The 


: fe ‘oligars of Mysore and thele” Civtieation ” by the Author. 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society”, Bangalore, ; 
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F e term “wodeyar” means to say that one w 
' Pe annada or ‘Tamil means “to = in nea ee th ee 
esa is a possessor of a valnable thing, possibly a big estate, ue 
History tells us that the Generals of Allauddin crushed Ballala IL in 1810. 
ng Yaclava of Dwarasamudra commonly known as Hoysala Ballalas capinred 
yrs 3 and finally destroyed it in 1326 A.D, After this the retired to 
ur in the north of Seringapatam and ther they maintained independent position 
Wall themselves Danda Nayakas, meaning Generals. These generals are said to 
vested Copper Coins having on the obverse the figure of an Elephant facing to 
iho right with the word svi in Kannada, and legend in Kannada on the reverse, 


 rulit 





The rule of the Wodeyar's in Mysore is an important feature. Tunumerable 
coins were issued by them. ‘The rulers of this dynasty have “inherited the cognisance 
ofthe Blephant from the Kongus and the Cheras, for it appears on numerous copper 
mis which are still current in the form of ne paisa ov small Elephant cash, and 
wu Tippu, notwithstanding his love of innoyotion and contempt of everything 
Hind, continued to use it on his copper coins, many of them large and handsome.” 
jsalready said, of the Rajas of Mysore (Appendix 1) the first to establish a mint, was 
Kantirava Navasaja Wodeyar 1638 to 1659 A.D. While he conside rably improved 
wi enlarged the fortifications of Seringapatrm, he was the first add the foremost Raja 
if Mysore who had established a mint, in which was struck the ayile (broad) Kanti- 
rm hint, Gold coin. 'This together with the gidd (thick) Kentirea Hana, w 
moinage hy Dewan Purniah, was fora long time the established currency of Mysore. 
Ills coins were gold funams, the unit of the system, called as Kantineva hana. These 
tinny pieces of gold represent the tenth part of the kulunju® weighing, 5 to 6 grains. 
They were in use long before a metalic Kantiraya pagoda was struck, They were very 
mich esteemed by the people in their dealings and were found in every part of the 
tintty, Captain Hwakes holds that varcha was only nominal in accounts but not 
wtually in the shape of coin. Most of the accounts were maintained only in Kanti- 
ya Pagodas and payments were made accordingly for a pretty long period. The land 
Mut consisted of that for land sown with one folaga of seed, at rates equal to from 3 
10 Kantiraya pagodas according to the nature of the soil. The pay of the admini- 
Nttive establishment was also made in Kantiraya fanams. The regulated pay of 

van or revenue peons was from 6 to 10 Kantirays fanams. | Thus the Kanti- 
Wa Pagoda was a standard currency in the 17th century. The fanam hears the 
shige of Narasimha, an avatar of Vishnu, and various in weight from six to eight 
shins, Ten of these formed a nominal pagoda which was mentioned in the accounts 
the period, 











Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, 1672 704 A.D. seems to have coined the varaha, 

if # araja Wodeyar, 1672 to 1704 AD. g 

zich bore on the obverse Bula Krishna tramping the serpent Kaliya and ke ~ 
“se the nagari characters, “Sri Chikka Deva Raja”. This ruler seems to hay 

opted the monogram He and had used it on the coins also. 


vs of Siva struck the pees 
i i i P 53 grains ir mint at Bednur. 
lis th keri varaha with a weight of 53 grains beat bea te 
This cor ligar Sadasiva Naik who had ee the V 7 Ot te eee 
| re on the obyerse the figures of Siva and Par a 
Aten i i i yellati kshmi, the goddess of wealth, or 
Wie Se IM nagari “Sri”, an appellation of Lakshmi, the § vealth, 0 
oa This raprenet ut of Siva and Parvati found a special favour 


FE: Wain nagar. 
G — s : A ja in Hindiy 
f ite Kalan jy which is a normal unit of weight is ee fae enon pucely qlimbing species 
Caeig)  Lamil, gachakai in Telugu and gasaga in Marathi. marble like and pleasing to look ats 


a It is d almost spherical, grey in colour, itv. dicinal purposes. - 
about 50 ee oe ened for their therapeutic quality and medicinal po 


Wn ue Poligars of Ikkeri who were worship 


te 
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Fourteen coins of Sadasiva Naik of Ikkeri were examined by 
the Archaeological Department of Mysore in the year 1909. These coins bore on thie 
obverse the figure of Siva holding the trident in the right hand and the antelope jy 
the left with Parvati stated on his left thigh, while on the reverse the legend of Sri 
Sadasiva in two or three horizental lines in nagar charact 's. This obve = 

was derived from the coins of Harihara, Devaraya and Sadesiva Raya of Vi vane 
was also adopted subsequently by Hyder and Krishnaraja Wodeyar ILE Mysore. Phe 
these coins do not belong to Sadasiva, Raya of \ ijayanagara is clear from the absenco 
of epithet Pretipa on the reverse. ‘These coins were nerally in circulation. After 
the conquest of Bednur Nagar, the heart of Ikkeri Poligars, in 1768 A.D. Haider Afi 
established his mint at Bednur, continued the same coin under the name Haider Hyy 
or Bahuduri Hun, retained the Hindu figures of Siva and Parvati on the obverse but 
substituted his own Persian monogram for the word Sré on the reverse. After the 
conquest of Nagar, as there was abundance of gold and silver Haider established a 
mint at Nagar where in the year Swabhan (1768 A.D.) he coined Heidleri Huns (gold 
pagodas) and silver rupees and fanams which bere the words “zarb-i-nagar”, that is 
coined ai Nagar. ‘Thus the first gold coin was issued by Haider. ‘The dyes and other 
minting devices had become old and a new one was perhaps created and at the coin 
issued from the new press under the name New Bahaduri Pagodas. This same coin 
was more than once issued by Tippu. 


with severul princes. 






















A word might be said of Haidar Ali. Haider though reduced the neighbouring 
states and rulers to subjection, still he retained the current coins of the areas with 
their own representations of various Hindu deities. The only change effected was the 
substitution on the reverse his monogram. Jfaider Ali issued really good coins known 
as pagodas, fanams or huns, from various mints he had set up, such as Bednur, 
Dharwar, Patan (Seringapatam), Nagar, Calicut. The coins bear on the reverse the 
place where the coin was minted. 











The first gold coin issued by Tippu, 1782 to 1799 A.D. was the Ahmedi or 
Sultani Hun (gold mohur) in 1783 A.D). at Seringapatam. This gold coin has a very 
imposing appearance. 'I'here were also half gold mohurs known as Siduki and double 
mohurs known as Aingnmis. The silver coins of Tippu were: 


1, The Haideri Nokara or double Sultani Rupee. 
2. The Jnami or Sultani Rupee. 
8. The Abidi or Adha Rupayai (half rupee). 
4, The Bukhri or Quarter rupee. 
4, The Jazi or 1/8 rupee. 
6. The Kuzmi or 1/16 rupee, 
7. The Aizri or 1/32 rupee, 
aay : fs ; - 
pe eg eal he (Tippn) introduced enormous changes in his system of coinage. 
Mr 7. e Be = ag Tipu’s love of innovation better seen than in his coinage” says 
y ae ao erson: : Ilis far sreater variety of coinage resulted in the establishment 
of their a, These mint-towns the names of which were selected on account 
7 Ae ae ry es political Importance, bear fanciful names specially invented for 
y Tipu. Tipu did not acknowledge the suzereinty of the Mughal Ymperor 


Shah Alam IT to whom he owed i . : Parle 
s allegiance. B 88 own name 
he displays that he had attained th ae is an =U ban of Coinage in his 



































7 em of coins were in use, the mohur: 

vod inet ST the pagodas and fanams of the ininniveee at Bihan 
ide by concerned, Tippu extended his currency to a ety ogat ae i 

et col ai various denominations while Haider merely continued the PPh 

ie of Mysore, such as the Elephant on the obyerse and chequered pattern 


|. pet gilyer coin Was issued 1784 A.D, at Seringapatam. Tn the reign of 
‘ 


: f{'Tippu in 1799 A.D. the British Government restor : 
a On Bete Mysore and installed on the throne, Kiahnaneja Woda 
a8 ‘A.D. son of late Chamaraja Wodeyar. During the minority of the 
Bini ah was made the regent, 1799 to 1810 A.D. The Bahaduri Pagoda was 
Sy Krishnaraja Wodeyar in 1811 A.D. the figures of Siva and Parvati 
iby the nagari inscriptions “Sri Krishnaraja” was substituted for Haider's 
"Again silver coins were also issued under the name Raja Rupayi, Raja 
oy (half rupees), Raja Pavali (Quarter rupees), Silver fanams Pde 
& Picaion on the obverse and * Mayili hana’ in Kannada. What exactly is 
Suby the term “Waili” inspite of its popular expression is still obscure. In’his 
Persian language having heen established as the official language, the coins strnek 

i hrshnaraja Wodeyar bear the inscription in persian characters also, 


The Copper Coinage of Mysore has a special feabure of its own, The circula- 
‘gomis quite large. A small copper coin was struck by Krishnaraja Wodeyar which 
“jon the obverse the elephant with Sun and Moon symbols and nagari characters, 
“i Krishnaraja” on the reverse (Elephant Cash), 


The smallest denomination of the copper currency was the kasu known 
momonly in Telugu, Tamil, Canarese and Meier dlate languages. ‘The term Kasu 
‘ay known as a coin, terms like pon-kas (gold coin) vella kas (silver coin) vella 
wats white, semba-Kus (copper coin), «nai kas (elephant coin) all in Tamil language. 
Telam represents the cowrie of Bengal, eighty of which make a pan and is in fact a 
‘Mercowne; eighty kas in like manner constituting a fanam or pana. The word 


ee began to be termed as cash. Until the introdnetion of the rupee 
fandard the accounts of the Madras Presidency were kept in pagodas,—formula 
§0 cash=1 fanam and 42 fanams a star pagoda. 


tf 


- The later issues of the copper coins bore the value, such as V, X, XX eash in 
an Mayili kasu 5, 10, 20 in Kannada respectively and with the word “Sri 
aoa Still later the English characters below the Kannada dae was 
in, th ter on, the word Cha (for Chamundi) on the reverse was ae 
ise Word Cha above the figures of the elephant on the obverse an ol 


yyy sina” on the revers Fatale -again the Lion, the vehicle of 
fj ! le reverse was struck. Later ag Sane bed with the value 


7M timundi, was F ‘ 
fy , substituted for the elephant and the coi : 
oa cash With the inscription ote the reverse (ion Cash). I inne 
O this type of coin issued in 1886 A.D. by Krishnaraja W da its 

Aaa my cousin, Kumari Indra, a collector of good wetted the sinless 
in| a gure of the fierce lion with its mane, with its tail oe ‘i aA of Lion, the 
835 “mundi one above the other in Kannada and below the igure Heilee Cush, 
7 yt the reverse, along the cireumference the inset! tion < tion  zarb 
wh thd the word Krishna in Kannada and Persian dene pistes 
Meaning struck at M ysore. ‘The coin is almost round quite ¢ she Poether 
Oltceg wit Sether this type of coin is perhaps 2 ror far Krishna Do of 

; aneiond mission three coins in poseession of a eo all 
q amily, who has really a large collection 0 collection’: 
on to tole iva ghort note a a future date his entire call 


apap re Se 


FO SE TI 


omerarmerce: 











— 
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j 91 3 Poligar of Chitaldrug is said to have issued a pagoda know 
as OH tas, cokied at "Ohibildras which bore on the obverse a bull fibitrs 
presenting goddess Durgi, and on the reverse in Nagari characters of the name of 
the Naik. In Chitaldrug the share of the land produce to Government was no more 
than one third, but there was an additional tax of 1} Durgi pagoda on each plough, 
«The Durgi pagoda constituted the bulk of these current in the Ceded Districts ab 
the time they were brought under British Administration........ -.../They Are known 
by the name of Durga, Guramkonda, Harpanhalli old and new, Chitaldurgi, Sravapore 
ete., etc. They were all much alike, presenting only slight differences recongnisable 
by the money changers, which enabled them to asign them to the localities where 
they were said to have been struck.” In the year 1902 a lot composed of 67 gold 
‘odas of the type known as Duryi worahas was found, ‘I hese coins have the 
ure of Durgi on the obverse and on the reverse an inscription in Nagari characters, 
“Sri Pratapa Krishna Raya.” These coins were evidently struck by Naiks of 
Chitaldrng who were fendatory to Vijayanagar, though originally they were of 
Vijayanagar origin. 


Kempe Gowda, the founder of the principality of Bangalore, is said to haye 
issued gold coin under the name of Aunigal hana. The Poligar of Kodikonda in 
Bellary once fromed part of Mysore, coined gold coins known as Subbaraya fanans 
in three forms of Naya, (serpent), recumbent each with hood expanded and with 
three heads, with the word Si on the reverse. 


The Poligar of Chikballapur, Dodballapur and Nandidrug appear to haye 
igsued fanams. History tells that in 1765 A.D. the Poligar of Chikballapur fled 
away to Nandidrug where he was forced to surrender to Haider's general, In 1770 
A.D. the fastness of Nandidrug was recovered by the Maratha chief Madhava Rao 
To the Marathas of Gurramkonda are attributed the fanams bearing the figure of a 
man on horseback and a seated figure of a man on horse somewhat similar to those 
on the coins of Travancore, Another common coin bearing the inscription in 
Marathi, “Sri Raja Siva Chatrapati ”, was also in circulation, Evidently this coin 
was an issue by Sivaji who alone had that distinguished title « Chatrapti Sivaji.” 


Until 1853 A.D. the standard coin was the Kantirayi pagoda, but after that 
date, the Rupee. The calculation table of the former was as follows: 16=1 fanam 
and 10 fanams=1 Kantirayi pagoda, 


: The Bahaduri pagoda and the Madras and Surat rupees also were in cireula- 
tion at different rates of exchange. One Kudtirayi pagoda was equivalent to 
Rs. 2-14-0 and a Buhaluri pagoda about Rs. 4/~ But the former was a nominal gold 
coin while the latter was in circulation as a coin though in a small quantity. 


The Mint which was sitated at Bangalore in 1834 A.D. 1 ratios 

F at Bangs 334 A.D, had been minting 

only the cash which was a copper coin, Even this was also stopped in 1843 A.D. 

owing to its saturation in the circulation, and uot revived later, as the government 

poate Were from 1854 kept in Rupees, and further the Government began to 
withdraw all coins except the rupee currency from circulation. 


y the Mysore Coinage was stopped. According 
of Transfer of 1881 A.D, the Coinage 
tender and Mysore Coinage stopped. ‘The 


to the Article 13 of the Instrument 
Government of India was mad 
id Ge a legal 
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“The coins of Government of India shall be a legal tender in the said 
territories in the cases in which payment made in such coins would, 
under the law for the time being applicable to in force, be a | 
tender in British India; and all laws and Tules for the time being 
applicable to coins current in British India shall apply to coins current 
in the said territories, The separate coinage of the Mysore State, 
which has long been discontinued, shall not be revived.” 


Likewise the ban was imposed on all subsequent treaties concluded by. the 
rulers of Mysore. Is it under the orders of the Imperial Government or of its own 
accord the coinage was long discontinued? From 1831 to 1881 A.D. the British 
Commission which assumed the paramount authority took over the entire 

ment of Mysore and during that period the Mint did exist and the coins were issued 
under the Raja’s name. No doubt the British coins were also. in circulation along 
with the Mysore coins. The Maharaja was most cordial to the Commission. The 
Maharaja’s sovereignty over Mysore was never denied and the restoration was only a 
matter of time and course. 


The copper mint which was in Mysore was remoyed to Bangalore in 1833 A.D, 
and Mysore coinage was finally abolished in 1843 A.D, The copper coins in cireul- 
ation were also withdrawn in 1863 A.D. and thus the Kees of Mysore Coi a 
was closed. Amidst various limitations imposed on one of the largest of the Indian 
States, covering nearly 30,000 square miles with a population of almost five milions 
persons, governed by a Prince who is to be saluted with the maximum number of 
guus, it was ordered by the supreme Government that the Mysore Coinage shall not 
be revived. One sincerely hopes that Mysore regains the Coinage of her own under 
the aegis of our Sovereign, 
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APPENDIX 


Various Coins of Mysore—GOLD SILVER & COPPER 
EE 


Name 


By whom coined 


ee 





GOLD Kantiraya Hana 
Chikka Devaraja Hana 
Ikkeri Hana 
Bahaduri Hana 


Sultani Hana 


Sultani ashrafi or 
Ahmadi Mohur 


Siddiki-Half Mohur 
SILVER Nokhara or Haidari 
Double Rupee 


Tmami or Sultani 
Rupayi 


Sultani Adha Rupayai 
Abidi 


Bakhiri, Quarter 
Rupayi 


Jafari - 1/8 rupee 
Kazimi-1/16 
Khizri-1/32 

taja Rupayi 

Arda Rupayi 
Pavali — 1/4 Rupee 
Adda Half fanam 


Haga Quarter fanam 


Kantirava Narasa Raja 
Chikka Devaraja 
Poligars of [kkeri 


Haidar Ali See article for 


Two Types. 


Tippu Sultan 


Tippu Sultan 


Krishna Raja Wodeyar 


COPPER Tnnumerable Coins were minted—BHlephant Cash, Lion Cash, Chamundi 
Cash. These coins were known as duddu or dubs in Hindnstart 
(paisa ) and kasu or cash. Some of them were known as Mayili kast 


with its value 5, 10 et, 


In addition there were the gold coins of Kempe Gowda, and othe 


y rulers of 


chieftains, Chikballapur, Doddaballapur, 
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THE END OF WALAJAHT RULE 
BY 
Mr. Muhammad Ghouse, Hyderabad-Deccan 
(Summary) 
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yHe PAIS OR THE MILITIA REBELLION OF 1817 IN ORISSA 
“BY 
Prof. G.S. Das, B. A., Cuttack. 


At the time of the British conquest of Orissa in 1803, tho ¢ 
jeing dominated by two overlords, ea supreme in his own «fibre mat ees Cee 
a sway in his special capacity all over the territories of Orissa, On the one hah 
there were the Marhattas, the political overlords, who carried on the administration 
collected the rent from the cultivators of the soil, manned the forts and appointed 
military officers in various parts for the protection of the people, on the other hand 
there were the ( tajapatis, the Rajahs of Khurdah whose forefathers had established 
ihe great temple of Jagannath and who were by virtue of their ancient status the 
hereditory superintendents of the temple which attracted pilgrims from the remotest 
rts of India by whom the Gajapaties were held in the highest respect, who exercised 
asoverignty and exacted an alligiance from the rulers of the garjats, the chieftains 
of the mountaincous tracts and of the costal districts who had not heen fully subju- 
gated by the Marhatta rulers of Orissa, ‘The Maruhattas had long desired to put an 
end to this spiritual overlordship, they had tried to replace the idol of Jagannath by 
the idol of Bhairab, they had wrested four valuable and prosperous districts (Chabis- 
kud, Sirai, Lembai and Rahang) from the Rajahs of Khurdah, they had encouraged 
the Raja of Parlakimedi to claim the title of Gajapati and reduce the Raja of Khurda, 
they had even collected tax from the pilgrim who visited the temple at Puri and 
although they paid a part of this income for carrying on the worship of the god they 
alopted all possible means for uniting in themselves the political and religious over- 


lordships of the country. 


When the British army advanced on Orissa and occupied Puri, they naturally 
desired to obtain the help of the Rajah of Khurdah in their attempt to reach Cuttack 
from Puri. 


Tt is alleved that they promised to the Rajah that the four Pargannahs which 
the Marhattas had wrested from him would be restored to him, and on the basis of 
this allezed promise the Rajah deputed certain persons who had been asked to show 
the way to the British army advancing on Cuttack. ‘These persons did not discharge 
their duties too faithfully and when Orissa was conquered and the Commissioners 
sent by the authorities had been established at the fort of Barabati, the Rajah of 
Khurdah nat urally wanted to have back the four Pargannahs which had been promised 
tohim and when he found that the Pargannahs would not he restored, he attacked 
Batagaon near Pipli, established his own Mokadam Achuta Barik in the village and 
tried to wrest these four Pargannahs from the clutches of the British. The Rajah 
Wis easily subdued, his estate ab Khurdah was confiscated and the Rajah was thrown 
in prison. ‘The British were at this time afraid that on the one hand the restoration 
Of the four Pargannahs would mean a loss of income to the British company pe a 
ecession of strength for a person who was claiming to be the spiritual ovrelord 0 


: ; Fan] Dol view and they were 
rissa which was certainly asirable from a political point of view and 
a which was certainly undesit P once he realised that: the 


0 afraid on the other hand that the disaffected Rajah when e : 

four Pargannahs would never be restored to him would join hands Ww ith the patie 

ind prove a thorn on the sides of the British during the meee uke et and 
mahttas which were imminent. ‘The Rajah was kept in prison 7 arte 

Ms Teleased in the year 1807, but his estate was nob restored to him joug 


 Mhatter was considered from time to time and instead he was ees oe at at 
the Superintendent of the Jagannath temple and was given a \RUIKI ; 


*eventies of Khurdah. ; 
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Vor a certain period after this, Khurdah continued to be quiet, the rent ve 
collected from the tenants through Sarbarakars, the Paiks who held lands in lien . 
military service under the old feudal system were disbanded and they were allowey 
to hold the lands on payment of specially low rates of rent, the Rajah of Khurdal 
took of his residence at Puri and all canse of disaffection and centres of trouble seemed 
to disappear for the moment. 0 





A rebellion suddenly flared up in L817: some police stations were attacked and 
burnt, some Sarbarakars were killed, the Rajah of Khurdah was declared to haye oe 
yestored to his status as the overlord of Orissa, and information was received that rt 
leader of the rebellion was carrying on some negotiation with the Pindarie chiefs te 
there was trouble in the distant costal districts of Orissa, in Kujang where there 7 
actual uprising and in Kanika where the Rajah was restive. Whether this rebellion 
was a local disturbance due to the disaffection of a powerful individual or wheth i 
this was an attempt to make Orissa independent of the British masters has not hie 
correctly determined and it is necessary to assess the evidence regarding the ete 
circumstances that happened and come to some conclusion regarding the matter 0 
the one hand certainly the disaffection centred round an individual, but on the rol A 
hand the rebellion was widespread and had echoes over distant parts, so that it ani 
nob be unfair either to class it as an unrest having little political significance or { 
place it under the category of a war of independence. ‘i é 











At the outset, it has to be remembered that the Rajah of Khurds i Vy 
little to do with the rebellion and he personally took no — in Br ae ae pre 
of therebels. He did not even lend any countenance to the efforts to yb him fi 
the throne of Orissa, and when the rebellion was quelled no drastic aouiGn was tale 
against him. This by itself would show that the unrest was not in the nature ft 
rebellion, far less a war of independence, because the chief personage who was set 7 
to oppose the authority of the British rulers never took the matter in the light “of ; 
rebellion by which he may regain the territories that he had lost. Another ‘reason to 
regard the uprising as only a temporary unrest is that the rebels marched svimarily 
not against the British rulers and British agents but against their own cana 
some of whom had been guilty of causing personal loss to the leader of the rebellion 
and through whom he sustained personal injury and insult. The rebels at Kujang 
similarly merely looted and burnt the houses of the neighbouring people ‘and thet 
Was no organised attempt to fight against the 3ritish, no onan of i war of 
éndependence in which the first thing tobe done should have been to placate the 


countrymen and gain strength : A : Hl 
omithniion: 5 strength and momentum for a fight against foreign 


dah eh allay ie he have said was however widespread. ‘The Paiks of Khur- 
Fee isle eae ie rebellion, and the Paiks of Kujang and of many other 
esr Te ig votioentie ney rabble who caused trouble in the outlying 
sustained effort, but ie Bie not a continuous uprising, nor a 
. Md . ature of a sporadic rs ersons who 
mainly made a political grievance out of personal Sate outburst, by: peas 
g. 


After Khur , : 
estate was _ eae le heen confiscated, it was proposed to let it in farm. The 
pact and in the Oriya year 1217 corresponding to 1809 A.D. 


it was let in farm to a B i 
sought to double the ies adventurer named Shamanund Rae. He immediately 


that thousands of d practised oppressive extortions to such an extent 

fallow. The Ae ana 'ayats fled from the country and their lands remain 

thrown in Jail, his other not pay the revenue for which he had engaged, he was 
eae Y properties were sold off to pay the arrears of revenue and 
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urdah returned again to the Khas management of the British, i 
this Mirza Mehendy was appointed as the police Darogah ft Eke ee 
Jice officer had just been driven out of Puri by the clamours of the ple whom 
Pe had oppressed and it was proposed to have him posted at Arakhpur but to 
revent him from being ill-treated by the people, he was posted to Khu instead 
where in the unsettled state of the country his oppression were so violent that the 
ple became extremely restive under daily indignities which they suffered at his 


ands. 


Meantime the rental of the tenants was sought to be progressively increased 
and as early as 1813 responsible collectors began to protest against the “attempt to 
increase the rental in the face of the extremely miserable state of the tenants. The 
relation between the Rayat,s capacity to pay and his affection towards the political 
authority had not been realised at this early stage and as the authorities had been 
habituated to deal directly only with the rich middlemen and as the only experience 
they had gained in Bengal in revenue affairs, countenanced this system, they did 
not feel that the tenants were unfairly treated at any stage. " 5 


The Paiks of Khurdah held land rent free and were liable to render military 
service to the Rajah of Khurdah, When the estate was being assessed for revenue, 
it was deemed expedient to disband the Paiks and to relieve them of their 
military duties and exact rent for the lands they enjoyed. This was sound admini- 
strative policy, but the Paiks regarded this as an intrusion on their ancient rights 
and they were not prepared to pay regular rent on particular dates in lieu of 
oceasional military service or light duties twice or thrice in the year. At this time 
there were nearly a hundred petty chieftains in the coastal areas, such as Kokolo, 
Gohia, Joney and others where also there were numerous Jagirs held by Paiks and 
these Paiks also were assessed to rent and the estates also being assessed to full 
revenue, many of the Khandaits found that their lands were sold away to unsern- 
pulous outsiders by a very harsh operation of the Revenue Sales law. 


The biggest of such transfers for arrear revenues was that of Killa Rorung 
which had been farmed out to Jogabandhu Bidysdhar Mahapatra who held the 
Bstate as Zamindar in 1804 and was recorded as such in the triennial Settlement of 


1805, 


In 1803 after the conquest of Orissa, the British commissioners sought to 


Utilise their experiences of the Revenue system of Bengal to realising the rent and 
effecting a a settlement of the province of Orissa. Very naturally many Bengalee 
officers were recruited from Bengal to carry on the administration of Orissa and they 
were lured not merely by the chance of service in the salubrious climate of mo 
and in the sacred city of Puri but they were also tempted oy the o a °F get 
rich which the upheavals consequent on a conquest’ placed before them. i nl 
adventures migrated from Bengal and among these there was a wealth gen sa : 
Krishna Chandra Singh who was appointed as Dewan of the first Magis i 
Puri, but although he resigned the very next year, he continued to ad in ae . 
his gentleman is the founder of the present Paikpara Raj frmily anc i es : 
the rincipal figures in the Paik rebellion of Khur ah. After he eh a fe a 
a relative of his Chandra Parshad Singh was appointed eae a in Reais 
continued in this post till 1811 and during this period also ae He er eee 
Was Tahasildar of Puri and had been entrusted with the Bye : eal 
tevenne collection in the outlying parts of the country. b ae Ucllestor, sFLIle 
that during this period Puri was the capital of Orissa, the seat o' ae Ce 4 
the treasury continued to be in Killa Barabaty and the Balle meet 
could either pay the revenue assessed dn their estates af Or oe 
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could also pay their revenue to the Tahasildar, a receipt from whom was rae 

a ratte far as the landlord was concerned. Krushna Chandra ae SNilcient 
brothers hatched a conspiracy by which they could secure a large Yatathin two 
Orissa and Jagabandhu Bidyadhar fell easily into this trap and was one of ihe 
biggest victims of the surreptuous practices by which more than half the ee 
Zamindars were completely ruined, mya 


During this period as we have said before, the four pragannahs of the Raj 
Khurdah, may Ohabiskud, Lembai Serai and eats’ were held une Ta et 
Government and the estates were not farmed out as nsual and the Collection ats 
credited to the Sadar Treasury through the Sheristadar. At this time also it et 
customary for tho landlords to pay their revenne through the ‘Tahasildar who ie 
collected the amounts from the Mufassil Kacheris and as this meant a aie ie 
trouble and expense on the part of the landlords, they preferred payment th as “4 
the Tahasildar to direct payment into the Sadar Treasury which was ‘often Pier 
miles off from their Kacheris. . torb0 


_ Krushna Chandra as we have seen conceived the idea of acquirin 
poe cmapenty in Orissa. He found that it would be easy to engage for the 
Pragannahs Chabiskud and Sirei and Rahung and that it would be a very comps 2 
estate if he could acquire the Zamindari rights of Rorung which heweva eat 
greet by a powerful Oriya Zamindar held in high respect. throughout Khu ig 

6 thererefore atched a plan for the acquisition of the Rorung Estate The re ae ‘ 
of Killa Rorung was paid as usual through the Tahasildar and the first step ih a 
conspiracy was to pay this amont not under the head of Rorung but andar Rahe 
whic was held Khas, the difference in pronunciation between the two bei tae 
slight for the fraud to he discovered by Englishmen who left. everytt ing: (Whe 
pared es: Killa Rorung thereafter practicaly RE eg Mey 
ollector’s Register and Pragannah Raoang began to be shown as Rahang Ogeri ne 
Rahang ete. and under this anything could be shown in the subsequent Ra 


rere ae eres yee. ue next step was to induce the Collector 
0 ne) agannahs and Lakhminarayana creature of Chandra Prasad 
Fe en 2 bevamder for him was the farmer who was allowed to engage for 
Rey die ieee nd, Sirei and Rahang Ogerah and under this new arrange- 
obtained receiste in StF elt to pay revenue through the 'Tahasildar and 
ils Ag aaa poneter his status was not fully expressed and the 
deseribed as a Sartac ms own under Pragannah Rahang and Jagabandhn was 
and Rahang en pa or Rorung. Jn 1807 the Pragannahs of Sirei Chabisknd 
chemi Heys Lakhminarayan for one year and in the next year 
During all this time ‘le es A: whose name the three Pragannahs were farmed. 
together. At the and Satees handra. Gourhari and Chandra Prasad were acting 
O-gerah with the veveor bi the three pragannah Chabiskud, Sirei and Rahang 

- 28000/-hecause of ee eed for Rahang angmented from Rs. 24700/-to 
purchase! by Babu ce eae ea of Rorung and all the three Pragannahs were 
put a stamp of aie f ‘ handra Singh. This transaction became necessary bo 
the triennial setiemert eae : atiole transaction, but it is noticeable that all though 
Was really a separate estate : a ea) ie oie had not expired, the estate of Rorung which 
Rahang, uch Jagabandhu had engaged was included under 


was let out in fay 
and parcel of Paha farm and was exposed for sale for, arrears of revenue as part 


f 


For : 
Several years after the sale, Krushna Chandra, while keeping up his por 


allowed a Malikn k 
BE na to Jagabandhu and did not disturb his possession in any way an! 


vine pdb Continued to be described as the proprietor of Killa Rorung in the official 
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ondence. Four years after the sale however, in 1813 Krushna Chandra Sit 
ony stood forward for an engagement of Killa Rorung, Suntec ee 
mise AD enquiry was instituted and the frand was detected, A separation of the 
tyro estates Was ordered but on further representations, Jagabandhu was in June 1814 
referred to the Civil Courts to have his rights Vindicated and Krishna Chandra filed 
t year against the Government alleging that as he had paid in the Revenue 


a suit next J 5 
gale for both Rahang and Rorung he could not be arbitrarily deprived of the latter 


estate. 


Jagabandhu Bidyadhar thereafter went away, driven from his estate by one 
Jagabandhu Patnaik who had been his own agent and who now as the farmer of the 
estate Krushna Chandra dealt harshly and cruelly against his former master. . It was 
qn accident that Jagabandhu Bidaydhar thns was driyen into rebellion at about the 
game time as the disaffected Paiks were in search of a leader. The Paiks of Kujang 
were chafing because of the restrictions imposed npon them in the matter of depreda- 
tions into the neighbouring estates, the Khandaits of the coastal districts were 
unhappy over the sale of their estates and the revenue assessed on them for what 
they used to enjoy for a mere quit rent and Peshcus, and into the midst of these 
disaffected hordes used to military adventure was thrown Jagabandhu Bidyadhar who 
attracted the sympathy of all the people because of the loss which he had suffered by 


the machinations of a foreigner. 


The rebellion gained immensely in strength by the accession of Jagabandhu 
Bidyadhar. ‘The very first victims of the rebellion were Jagabandhu Patnaik who 
had driven his master from his home and Charan Patnaik, a Sarbarakar of Khurdah 
who had given false intimation that Jagabandhu was intriguing with the Pindarees. 
There was an irruption of the Pindaregs into Ganjam about this time and the Paiks 
also marched to Banpur southwards to Ganjam, but there is no evidence that the 
Paik rebellion was in any way connected with the unrest of the country due to the 
Pindarees, ‘The Paiks also marched to Puri, used violent language towards Govern- 
ment officers, atttmpted to place the Rajah of Khurdah at their head, called upon the 


Garjat and Killajat Chiefs to join the rebellion. The Rajah of Khurdah in his fallen 
garjat chiefs all kept quiet, the 


state did not venture to countenance the scheme, the g 

Rajah of Kanika assembled the leading rayats of his estate and propos formally to 
them to take up arms against the British Government, but as the Paiks did not 
Venture to run the risk, the Rajah kept quiet and continued to be loyal. The Paiks 
of Kujang however became restive and began to plunder and ravage the neighbouring 
Parts and when the fiyst. successes of the rebel Paiks against the small bs 2 
sent to quell disorder reached the ears of the people, the Paiks from Ghumsar Lae oy 

In the fray. Loot was in the air and in the se state of a ete ad peal : 
came forth ready to loot and plunder irrespective of consequences. 

Countryside ean terrortinl ai the fear of the paiks brought exaggerated reports of 


their depredations from all sides. 
‘The Paiks, although they be- 


The disturbance however was easily quelled. 
ames YS Eee - i rmy under professional 
longed to a feudal military system were nob an organised army 


ide i bers also brought 
Commanders. Their numbers made them formidable but their num i 
M confusion and made them merely a disaffected rabble. With the first strong 


: f idy as killed and the 
Action against them the Paiks melted away, see beet me and returned to 


‘aiks of Kujang and Ghumsar quietly av N u . 

cit home, th yer general canes yas proclaimed and set ie ere 
chiefs of the coastal district who had taken a leading part Sak We moma 
Tealised the folly of fighting against the trained army _ Sapte 
Normal state of peace returned to the country and since then ane geoTe 
Tehelled against the constituted authority. Tb was sea ah Seer tefap! 
Ver, but it was merely an outburst of anger against the opp 
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officials. machinations of Bengali Revenue Officers, the ever increasing assessme 

which on im) upon a agen habituated to punctual payment of peda 
demands and the inauguration of a system of land tenure where rent was considered ag 
more i t than service and where the soldiers who Were remunerated by land 
suddenly found themselves called upon to pay rent for their holdings and found 
themselves reduced to the status of ordinary cultivators. ‘These fortuitous circumst- 
ances, each potent enough to disturb the public peace found by .4n accident a centre 
and a focuse in the fraud practised against Jagabannhu, the principal officer of the 
Rajeh of Kurdah who was held in high respect even in his fallen state and all these 
combined to bring in an upheaval in which thousands of lives were unnecessarily lost, 


The rebellion was so shortlived, so ill-concieved and so sporadic that it did not 
have any lasting effect on the social and political life of the people. Directly it did 
net produce any tangible results, but indirectly it did a lot of good to the people 
@f the conntry. For the first time the British Government and the officers of the 
company began to realise that the heavy assessment of land which their revenue 
system had imposed on the people was bringing in much discontent, for the first time 
the rnin of the old Oriya Zamindars and the sequestration of their lands by foreign 
adventurers and local Mahajans leading to a social upheaval of the first magnitude 
attracted the attention of the officers to whose hands the administration of Orissa was 
entrasted, for the first time the rulers of Orissa woke up to the fact that ancient customs 
and ancient rights cannot be lightly set aside and ancient systems of land tenure cannot 
be all at once substituted by a system of rent payment which local conditions may not 
find convenient. The unrest led to an enquiry and to a masterly report by Mr. Ewer, 
G issioner of Orissa in which the causes of unrest and its true nature were 
impartially discussed and analysed. This unrest also led to the decrease of the 
influence of the Bengalee adventurers and Revenue Officers who between them had 
acquired large estates in Orissa, this unrest also led to the trial and punishment of 
Some corrupt officers whose tyranny had terrorised the people and who had tarnished 
the British reputation for Justice and fair dealing. The pledge of Permanent settle- 
ment also received a death blow because this unrest showed that assessment of land 
can be revised after long terms and instead of short term assessment resulting in 
confusion and discontent and permanent assessment limiting the resources of the 
State the best policy would be to revise the revenue demand after long periods of 
twenty or thirty years. Much injury had been done to the people of Orissa in the 
early part of the British reign and it was this unrest and the rebellion of the Paiks 
from which we can date that tranquillity that is reigning in Orissa and that settled 
state of the country after the first social upheaval which is continuing eyen to the 
present days. 





ANNEXATION OF ASSAM 
BY 
Mr. Anil Chandra Banerjee, Calcutta. 


(Summary ) 


No Complete acccount of the annexation of Assam by the Bast India Con 
has so far been written by any historical scholar on the basis of contemporary docu- 
ments. Sir Edward Gait’s Chapters in his History of Assam are very brief ; moreover, 
he does not seem to have utilised original documents to any great extent. ‘The writer 
othe Tesent paper has narrated the story in full in his forthcoming work entitled 
ue astern Frontier of British Indic (1792-1826) on the basis of contemporary 

nglish, Bengali, Assamese and Burmese sources. The present paper merely gives 4 
very brief Summary of the facts collected by him. 
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hat the Company did not at all intend to conquer Assam or to extend its 
iti rinfnenc® in that distracted Kingdom appears clearly from the withdrawal of 
v Welsh in spite of Raja Gaurinath Singh’s repeated appeals for prolonging his 
there as well as from the refusal of all Governors-Generals during the period 


} 2 1822 to interfere in the affairs of the Ahom Kingdom. Assam was then a prey 


Wee. | feuds, and the experience of 

us internal feuds, perience of a quarter of a century amply demous- 
Pe ihst no man in that unhappy kingdom was strong enough to restore unity, 
ioe and order. Yet it is rather strange that Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings 


Qa ith Sir John Shore and Lord Minto that no departure from the policy of 


jou-intervention was justified in the case of Assam. Other neighbours of Assam were 

t, however, as disinterested or indifferent as the Company. The wild Bhutias 
siundered the northern districts of Assam. King Bodawpaya of Burma, the con- 
yoror of Arakan and the inveterate enemy of Siam, sent his triumphant generals to 
Assam, Manipur and Cachar, and made and un-made kings at his will. The estabish- 
ment of Burmese ascendancy in Assam was i serious menace to the safety of Bengal, 
for Assam was a splendid base of operations for those who wanted to plunder the 
northern and eastern districts of Bengal. Lord Amherst was alarmed, but he took 
no steps to restrain the Burmese until their aggressive activities on the Chittagong 
frontier (quite unconnected with the affairs of Assam) forced him to declare war. 
The treaty of Yandaboo (1826) handed over the Ahom Kingdom to the Company. 
Byen now the direct authority of the Company was extended only to certain districts ; 
the remaining portion was given to an Ahom prince, A few years later that 
prince was found to be quite unfit to rule and unable to fulfil his obligations to the 
Company. His territory was thereupon annexed to the British Empire. 


SIR JOHN LOW’'S SERVICES AT BITHUR 1818-25 
BY 
Dr. Pratul C. Gupta, M.A. (Cantab), Ph.D., (London). 


Sir John Low entered the Company’s service as an Ensign in the Med Er 
it 1804, and next year he was promoted a lieutenant in the 1st Madras ae 
Cavalry. During the Maratha War of 1818, he acted as Sir John as co A, 
tide-de-camp and succeeded in bringing about the surrender of the ier 
fis next appointed the Commissioner with the ex-Peshwa at Bithur hy He 
he held till 1825, when he was transferred to Jaipur. A few years ago aa 
W'S grand daughter Miss Ursula Low published a biography of he tie nag 
liss Low worked mainly on family and private papers and yi a a a ae 
_ Wout her grandfather's political activities. ‘The archieves of ne ay aie T Aaaik 
oWever contain a number of important statepapers which may be profitably us 


: Miting an account of John Low's services in India. 


ish i < m 

When the Peshwa submitted to the English in aay Rag eee ioaed 

* Permit John Low to accompany him to the North. a ae ingly oe 

“ered to escort Baji Rao to the place of his future el 1 

Nits and troubles in the Central Provinces due to Appa Sahe , baler ice 

| yttPedient to cross the Narmada near Jabbalpore and the row a ron Ea 

Rr telected.3) Tt was settled that Baji Rao should pee oe apne 
4 (abutana and then move towards Delhi or any other plac 


Neral might: decide,(4) 


Fs 








pan. Pol. Pro, 26 Aug. 1818 p. 4898. 1.0. 

bid, 

Sec. Pro. 24 July 1818 No. 22. LR.D. 

* Ibid. Bom, Pol. Pro. 26 Aug. 1818 p. 4898, 1,0. 
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ate y found his position a little difficult. The violence of the raing 
eee inca of the British troops very uncertain, and interfered with the 
regularity of the dawk. Besides the question of Baji Rao’s permanent residence stil] 
remained unsettled. Previously, before Baji Rao’s surrender, a paper containing six 
articles was sent to him by Malcolm.(1) One of these provided that Baji Rao would 
be escorted to ‘‘ Benares or any other sacred place in Hindusthan” that the Governor 
General might think proper.(2) Baji Rao at first favoured the idea of residing at 
Benares, and Malcolm on his part did nothing to discourage this intention, He 
believed that “the prospect of visiting and remaining at that sacred city” might 
render the Peshwa less difficult”, and he also thought that “to deny him the solace 


in his banishment would be to outrage that religious feeling which MAY: ctsies. be 
expected......... to reconcile him to his great reverse of fortune.”(3) It seems from 


Baji Rao’s subsequent conduct that he was accustomed to regard Benares as his 
residence, On the 8th July, Governor General’s Secretary Adam wrote to Malcolm, 
“Tt does not appear that any distinct promise has been made...... but...... Bajee Row 
has had sufficient grounds for indulging in an expectation that he will be permitted 
to reside at Benares.’(#) The Governor General was opposed to the idea of sending 
Baji Rao to Benares,(5) and Maleolm himself Was conscious “ of the great inconveni- 
ence and perhaps hazard of allowing a prince of such rank and name to settle at 
Benares or any other Hindoo city."(6) Benares was finally rejected and in September 
while John Low was proceeding towards Shapoorah he had various occasions to 
discuss the question of his future residence with Baji Rao and his agents.  Baji Rao 
had not yet given up all hopes of residing at Benares, hut had lost much of his 
former preference for that city, on account of the climate of the place which he 
helieved to be unsuitable, and the presence of numerous Marathas in the City who 
would always expect pecuniary assistance from him.(7) [ow was under the impression 
that Baji Row on the whole would prefer Bithur to Benars.(8) The other places 
recommended by Low and rejected by Baji Rao were Monghyr and Gorokhpur, Baji 
Rao’s agent Ramchandra Vyankotesh reported to Low that the ex-Peshwa had always 
“lived in one of the finest climates of the world, aud the heat of Mongheer would kill 
him."(9) Gorokhpur was objected to because there were “no temples of great 
sanctity” in the neighbourhood.(10) The place which Baji Rao suggested as his 
permanent residence was Mathura,(11) and in case the Governor Cieneral objected to 
it, he was willing to reside within one day’s journey of the town. The 
place offered him excellent opportunities of passing his time in religious 
ceremonies.(12) The Governor General however, was opposed to Baji Rao’s 
choice of Mathura, He was unwilling to let him stay near the British 
frontier where he would have chances of frequent communication with 
designing men.”(13) In October, the Governor-General came to a decision 
and informed Low that he had selected Bithur near Cawnpore as the ex Peshwa’s 
permanent residence.(14) Low was at first under the impression that though Baji Rao 
made certain complaints against the climate of Bithur he had no serious dislike to 
the place.(15) Bué later on his agents Ramchandra Vyankotesh and Desmukh visited 








1, Sec. Cons, 26 June 1818 No. 76, I.R.D, 

2. bid. 

3, Sec. Cons. 24 July 1818, No, 22 L.R.D. 
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10. Ibid. 
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ow and explained to him Baji Rao’s objections ithur. Baji 

Ot bad _henacmestane hs climate on the banks of iin as a pete 
pithur, that he begged that the Governor General should reconsid ee _ at 
and let him stay at any place on the Jumna except near its kode 18 decision, 
Ganges. He was prepared ey en to stay at Delhi which he doncefinad a ne Ld 
Caleutta ” completely under British control, and inhabited largely | alate 
the Muhammadans,(1) A few days later Se wien iS cemnies, 


Low had an. interyj ; 
which the ex-Peshwa protested against the Governor GanaratiNaL With Baji Rao in 


out that if he stayed on the banks of the Ganges, as a « ‘ 

to take his bath in the river every morning which woul ea ie wale have 
He asked Low to communicate to the Governor General his rec teat thy ere 
should not be finally fixed up until «he had seen the place and rate ihe hat Bithur 
few days.”(3) Low informed the Governor General of Baji Rao’s wa 1 ‘ aie i 
his march down the Doab as arranged before and proceeded La peas 
Governor General did not take Baji Rao’s opposition seriously ; he Gor ii 
General considered his objections ¢friyolous’ and pointed ont that Bitl io 
“so many advantages both ina public point of view and with reference ‘ Bae nae 
convenience and the indulgence of his devotional habits” that he found ; th a 
alter his decision. Bithur had long been used as station of the district oP Can 4 
and the Governor General thought that it could not be an unhealthy lace (a) Batik 
should be mentioned that the town of Cawnpore only six miles fae Bithur Hs 
notorious for its unsuitable climate. Bishop Heber who visited “the lace in 1894 
mentioned that he * had heard a very unfavourable account” of t 8 climate of 
Cawnpore witch was not however “ confirmed by the residents "(5) . 


Baji Rao took up his residenee at Bithur in 1819 and John Low was oppointed 
the Commissioner with the ex-Peshwa. Low's imediates tasks were laying down 
certain regulations for the guidance of Baji Rao’s followers and decide the question 
of the pempeny’s law Courts over them. "No definite plan had yet been made, But 
as early as July 1818 the Governor General briefly discussed these points in a 
despatch to Low. ‘The ex-Peshwa was “to lead a life of privacy, and......his inter- 
course with the natives of rank should he restricted within the narrowest limits ”. 
He would be allowed to retain a small number of guards. THis own person and those 
of his near relations should be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company’s Iaw.(6) 
Baji Rao himslf was particularly anxions to settle definitely all points re ating to his 
life In retiremet. During his march to the North he repeatedly wanted to discuss 
with the Governor General questions of his future residence, the extent of his personal 
freedom and the uuthority he might be allowed to exercise and asked for his permis- 
“on to send hisagents Rar Chandra Pant and Ana Desmukh to him.(7) Low always 
discouraged these proposals, and it was finally settled that the application for sending 
the Vakil to the Governor-Gencral should be considered only after Baji Rao had 
Settled at his permanent residence.!8) Baji Rao renewed his proposals as soon as he 
arrived at Bithur, Low successfully put him off for more than a year, But in July 
1820 he found it difficult to postpone Baji Rao’s applications any longer. ‘The old 
a that the Governor General would not permit Low and Ramchandra to leave 
ithur unless order was established among Baji Rao’s followers could not be put 
forward. daji Rao’s own conduct was impeccable. Instances of breach of peaee in 





1. Ibid, 
2. Ibid. 
3. Tbia. 
4, 


Poona Residency Inwards 1819 Vol. 58/101 Adam to Low 9 January 1819, B.R.O. 
Heber Narrative of a joumey Vol. I. p. 366. 
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ery common became very rare; anq th 
general conduct of the Marathas had bean “so remarkably correct of late”, that. Ly : 
folt that he “could no longer with justice refuse, "(1) On July 1820 he wrote to the 
Governor General that Baji Rao intended sending a Vakil to Calcutta in order ts 
establish a feeling of friendship towards him in the mind of the Governor General ” 
to have pensions or jagirs confirmed on some of his adherents, and also “ to urge thay 
the present system of administering justice” ab Bithur might be made “more 
suitable to his dignity.”\2) 4 
Ibis unfortunate that little can be said about the administration prevalent at 
Bithur, ‘The Bombay records do not tell us much,  [t appears from Low’s report * 
“the Governor General that he was joined during his march to the North by Liente. 
nant William Low, his brother who acted as his assistant till 1820.(3) Low’ was also 
helped hy Robertson the Magistrate of Cawnpore. Some kind of control over 
Baji Rao’s followers was very likely exercised by Ramchandra Vyankotesh who jointly 
with Low listened to civil and criminal cases.(4) Low's letter to Metcalfe also 
mentioned a “proposed plan of the regulations for the management” of the 
ex-Peshwa’s followers. But it is not clear from the letter what the proposed plan 
was or if it was working at the time. About one year previous to this in June 1819 
a letter was jointly addressed by Low and Robertson to the Governor General sugges. 
ting ascheme for the administration of justice at Bithur. We do not know if it 
actually came in force. The principle which Low and Robertson believed ought to 
be followed was “ giving as much attention to Baji Rao’s feelings......as_ is core wati- 
ble with the preservation of good order.” In short their suggestion was thie A 
plot of land of abont two square miles including the late civil station should be 
eae the {unadiction of the als of Cawnpore and set apart for the residence 
eshwa and his followers. ‘The Commissioner at Bithur should exercise the 
etree shold be empowered to prevent and punish crimes and should 
exercise f » police. All persons residing or apprehended within this 
jurisdiction shold be placed under his authority. ‘The Commisoner would have the 
power to punish petty offences with fine, imprisonment or stripes. In cases of serious 
a by Baji Rao’s “immediate adherents” the trial should be conducted 
Hie Miyamat Adalat in Oalcuita, if aacricae eee as Pinion the cae snl 
UGA. f 8 crime was co te vy & person 
other than the followers of Baji Rao, he should be handed ei to the Majisteate. of 
oe I Ni cases Where the crime was committed by one “of Baji Rao’s followers 
a side the Commissioner 8 jurisdiction he should be apprehended and delivered to 
ene the Magistrate. Civil suits where the defendent was a follower 
fallower oe Dati Ras ie "ae hy pe Commissioner. When the plaintiff was a 
defendent was resident within the C ale lt by the Commissioner ponder 
orignated therein, In ewses De miner's jurisdiction and the cause of action 
outside the Company's jurisdiction ‘n 'y Baji Rao’s followers against persons living 
missioner to the District Judge, Thi ‘ eleen ae be foe ee ie 
were not applicable. to Bajt hae: Me document made it clear that the above rm id 
committed by any of those persons he pi epi aee at tie family. Uf any ont vil 
resolution ot the Biveccn ee ; should be “dealt with according to a spec! 
shotld refrain from aac nt’. It was further advised that the Commission! 
should have the n ys “exercising the authority rested in him”. Baji Rao 
: ¢ power “to punish petty offences est his followers in his own 
way”, particularly when bath: pra; ’s amongst his followers 1. ae 
punishments were “commens Ot ‘les in a dispute were his followers, providec “i 
‘extend to life or lim} surate with the offences committed”, and did ™ 
or protracted and arbitrary imprisonment.(5) 
Tid. ns 
ee 
id & Low-Fifty Years with John Company. p. 120. 
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ems that Baji Rao s ‘ : 
It slieahs i fete ig ns to reconcile himself to his fate. 

When he jets yy oo") LOW reported that his conduct “has 
hitherto been very exemplary”, and writing in 1829 Lord Hastings observed 
that it had been such as on the whole to afford “great satisfaction ”.(1) The 
ex-Peshwa was not exactly the picture of a fallen monarch eating his 
peart inexile. But he had not given up all hopes of restoration and 
tried “to keep alive in his former territory an interest in his fate” 
He never made any serious bid for power. He wag closely watched 
and hardly had any chance of making a move withont the knowled e 
of the British. It is interesting to note that though Chaplin the 
Commissioner of the Deccan always looked upon Baji Roa with some amount 
of suspicion John Low was inclined to take a more favourable view of his 
activities. In spite of the usual prohibitions against holding communications 
with the public, Baji Rao occasionally managed to send messages out of: 
Bithur. In September 1819 Elephinstone then Governor of Bombay learnt 
that Baji Rao had sent messages to different persons in the Maratha 
eountry.(2) But the incidents which caused the greatest excitement were 
the activities of the Peshwa’s former general Naro Pant Apte. Naro Pant 
Apte began his career as a favourite of the Peshwa. He played a prominent 
part in the Maratha War of 1818, but deserted the Peshwa and surrendered 
to the English before the war was actually over. Later on he was asked by’ 
Baji Rao to join him at Bithur.) But he did not pull on well with Baji 
Rao’s Diwan Ram Chandra Pant and fell in disgrace. Elephinstone spoke of 
him in Sepetember 1819 as the only person ” of any talents that the Peshwa 
had about him. He was however no favourite..,.......and never was treated 
with the confidence to which his character entitled him”. His “habits 
were altogether so different from Bajee Row’s”, that Elephinstone was 
inclined to regard this invitation with suspicion.) Naro Pant Apte’s stay 
at Bithur was short. Unless his presence at Bithur was the part of a pre- 
conceived plan, he must have been very much disillusioned. He came 
under promise of high pay, but as Baji Rao did not pay him proper allow- 
ances, he gradually drifted in the Company of those Marathas vaguely 
described as Karkuns or mutsuddis. Many of them had held high posts in 
the Peshwa’s Government, but could not secure an decent employment at 
Bithur and subsisted on miserable allowance.) About the middle of 1819 
Naro Pant Apte informed Low that he intended settling at Gwalior and “ get 
into any good trade”, and asked for a letter of introduction to Captain Stewart 
the resident.©) This was violently opposed by Ramchandra Pant Vyan- 
kotesh. He charge Naro Pant with ingratitude and wanted to compel him 
to stay at Bithur.(7) But ag Naro Pant “appeared to be a quiet inoffensive 
Person”, who “had been ill-usea” by Baji_ Rao, Low sent him the note 
addressed to Captain Stewart explaining what Naro Pant had been at Bithur, 


that he had to leave the place owing to the “irregularity in getting his” 
dlowances” and that he was “the person whowgets a chair”. — 
Matter did not end go easily. Chaplin believed that Low had been gt 

and declared that Naro Pant had been “sent ona secret mission to eh i 
by the Peshwa”’.\$) But as late as the end of April 1821, Chaplin could no 


discover any proof of Naro Pant’s guilt, and his only action which appeared 


Papers re arry and Mahratta Wars p. 458. 
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nuusual and highly suspicious to Chaplin was that h cag 
u : : 5 e Was “ex ; 
acpi im 2 house and establishment * and that he hed pending con. 
Wife and family.”.) About the middle of July 1821 Low eo for his 
Chaplin Ss letter = Capt. Stewart in which he had accused en to 
intrigues against the British and had related the story that one R a atet 
——— pat help of the ex-Peshwa near Goalies ont Beg 
acey on t none of these charges were “jn poe a 


Intrignes in favour of Baji 
: ji Rao had always be 
Chaplin. In January 1821 he reported to the patains Ls as the bugbear of 
persons from Bithar had arrived at Poona with the & aici that two 
Seemting's certain oil for the use of Baji Rao Within object” of 
obtained, Chaplin had no donbt tl Regia ahs 10 proof could 
friends, they were really ** bear 2 bs: they visited some of Baji Ra i 
a earers of messages” from the ex-Peshen o® 
believ ~ ne messages were regularly sent to per eaten He 
Suspected that Baji Rao was “assiduously engaged ; sons at Poona z 
several of the native states”; Saree i et raided Sea with 
Bithur, liek Tdi Bes would aise pila were spread at Poona and 
eal Sector eugurated that « ae weicct ss ater return to Poona”’,(3) 
to keep watch over Baji Rao.) At the time ah be appointed at Bithur 
Bithur, but Captain Blacker who officiated ay ohn Low was not present at 
the Governor General in whic ae or him wrote an explanati 
Hoya v3 n nich he made light of Ct lin? anation to 
donbt iniormed Baji Rao of the inexpedi Bat Of Chaplin's fears. He no 
able i for sometime. as the conduct SOUL stalin of sending his servants to 
his behal Ssion and suggested that all such irae had created unfavour- 
behalf by the Commissioner. B siete ught be undertaken « 
saxictien, i ‘ Sut Blacker refused ne 
ans ties. He pointed TUM Wis ieceene ee = share Chaplin’s 
lain eft for the purpose of ers about whom Chaplin ¢ 
was believed to be y rose of procuring a particular ki el wn 
2 very efficacious j fh cular kind of oil whith 
the south. Th 1ous in rheumatism and w: te 
ngianes € messages which w c sm and was prepared only i 
certain persons at P ch were believed to hay i iat 
oona should no ores have been delivered to 
a doubt expected presents Stony. iikose any Suspicion. The messengers 
psig we the ex-Peshwa,—"and the siateee 10 whom they co:nmunicated the 
oe 0 tte relation, the greater = aga and consequence they 
quite ed's Regarding the appointment oR api they probably 
chief oe toit. He believed it ile an rea agent at Bithur, he was 
advantage”, Baji é sely to be productive is- 
Saaance”, and the lala never admit “a stranger into Ht 
. d age 7 
ep ees road contrive a plot for hated — be left to his resources 
Sati Governor General considered [late eet eee eds discovering 
isfactory avaial; nsidered Blacker’s ex i f 
» and disliked Ghaplin'’s seha a I's explanation to be ‘‘quite 
me of employing a secret agent. 


€ described thig 
the Aaa 1S measure as “inexpedi Serer 
Sent who had already arrived at ieee ordered Blacker to dismiss 





Chaplin wag h 
owever 
com Poona and Shwe i 
mpany’s dawk had been «,, 


epee a stop to all intercourse 
covered to his horror that the 











nN sometimeg 
4 Ibid. ; ‘mes the channel of communication and 
2, Poona Diary 1820-21 Vo), 99) zi c) 
3. Poona Diary 1820. Vol, 22/22 Low's mem k 
" ne Diary Lien vat Bop jehaplin rae ee iy i ie 
i i ff acta Jany. 1821. B.R.O, 
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- took meas! 
5 esa 


S01 


ures to detect and prevent it in future. (l) f 
n intending to stop all unauthorized eouttivis atin aa 
5 Rao, and, instructed the Collector to detect any tatinpenene at tie 
0) Similar proclamations had been issued twice before, th 
ary 1818 and in November 1819. 4 thind notifletion "ets 
published in June 1821. It laid down that no person should goto the 
pe Pes was camp without permission or send any messenger. All persons 
coming from Bithur must provide himself with a passport, and must not 
pring any letter except those signed by the Commissioner with the 
Passports were to be produced to the proper authorities at 


ex-Peshwa. : ‘ 
each station. It was further provided that no letter should be sent to 
Baji Rao’s camp and any attempt to do so would beseverely punished. (3) 

al-in-Council “did not perceive any objection” to 


The Governor-Gener 
oclamation but warned him against manifesting “too great a 


Chaplin’s pr 

suspicion ” of the ex-Peshwa’s designs. He also questioned the policy of 
absolutely stopping all communications with Baji Rao’s camp" when 
proposed to be made with the knowledge and sanction of the Commissioner 
at Bithoor”. The Governor-General further suggested that as Captain 
Low was about to proceed to Bombay, Chaplian might discuss with him the 
advisability of the appointment of a news writer should be still believe 


the services of such an agent would be useful at Bithur.) 


John Low however could not carry on his work for sometime. 
came to Caleutta, and from the Governor 
1, it seems that he was still there.) He 
bay before taking up hisduties at Bithur. 
nto his station. In January 1822, while 
n in health bata him to make the 
3) 


Capt. 
In 1821 he had left Bithur and 
General’s despatch of Aug 182 
was expected to proceed to Bom 
But very likely he did not retur 


in Bombay a complete breakdow 
following application to the Bombay Government : 


Sir, 

The medical gentleme 
being of opinion that a voyage to sea of consid ne : 
for my restoration to health and having recommended that I should quit 
this place for that purpose by the first favourable opportunity that may 
offer; I have forwarded their official certificate to that effect, to the 
Secretary to Government in the Political Department at Fort William and 
have requested the permission of the most Noble the Governor General in 
Council, to pursne the plan which has been recorded. 


n who have attended me for some weeks past 
erable length is necessary 


I am informed however that the ship Partridge is likely to bagel 
St. Helena long before that permission can reach me and I beg - ; 
therefore to solicit in anticipation of it the sanction of the Reb . 
this Presidency, for my proceding on board of the above mentione 


BEES ce ecce asses caseas sescaaieevasssniemesennns 
John Low 


B Q ‘ 
pe Pay r with Bajee Row. 


January 6, 1822. Pests eee: 
Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Chaplin to Warden rs ae or io 
Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Chaplin to Collector 28 Tine og June 1821 B.R.O- 
Poona Diary 1820-21 Vol. 22/22 Chaplin's proclamation as ; | Ee 
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We do not know exactly what was the illness Low wag suffering 
from. His “ medical gdntlemen” describe it rather vaguely as s Complaint 
of the lungs and other symptoms of long standing uC) Miss Ursula Low 
refers to it as “an illness in which both lungs and liver were affected 7} 
and her book which contains many family letters suggesting some yery 
original remedies do not help one to arrive at the correct diagnosis, But 
possibly it could not be any kind of wasting disease. Low wag fit to join 
his duties in 1825, and retired in 1858 after a strenuous career of 55 yearg 
in India. 


John Low at first intended to proceed to St. Helena, but after he took 
his passages on the Partridge, it was decided that the ship would touch at 
the Cape of Good Hope.(5) Ina letter addressed to the Governor General 
Low expressed his hopes of “avoiding the necessity of proceeding such a 
great distance as St. Helena, and of having an early opportunity of 
returning” to India.(+) Low however proceeded to St. Helena, but was 
disappointed with the climate of the island and complained of “the 
difficulty of taking exercise”.(5) It is interesting to note that Napoleon 
who died in the previous year had similar grievances against the place. 
Low left St. Helena after a short stay and returned to Cape of Good Hope. (6) 
He next visited the island of Mauritions(?) and about the end of 1824 
landed in India. He passed a few months in Bombay as Elphinstone’s 
guest and took a boat to Calcutta intendidg to proceed to Bithur by the 
river. (5) He must have looked for ward to his work at Bithur: In Novy ember 
1824 he had written to his father that the letters he had received from the 
Government and from Bithur showed that the “interests of some of the 
Native Chiefs under my control had been sadly neglected during my 
absence—that their affairs have been so mismanaged that I shall now have 
an intricate mass of Counter-claims to unravel. which will be a tedious and 
troublesome task for me at Bombay and Poona.’ Low however had no 
opportunity of resuming his work at Bithur. He arrived in Calcutta in 
September 1825,!9 and was ordered to proceed to Jaipur where he was 
appointed the resident. But he must have paid a short visit to Bithur for 
the Bombay records contain two letters written by him from the Commis- 
sioner’s office in October and November 1825,(11) During Low’s absence in 
1822 his assistant Blacker officiated for him, but early in 1823 we finda 
new name, H. J. Johnson—who evidently succeeded him. Among the 
Commissioners Low’s period of service was probably most interesting. 
When he took charge of the Ex-Peshwa the Maratha power was dead, and 
before he left Bithur he saw it safely buried. In 1822 Baji Rao was 
incapable of committing any harm to British interests. [Low was certainly 
not exeggerating when he stated about his followers in 1821 that these 
men who held civil and military situations in the Deccan who have now 
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; of living but an irregularly paid monthly salary of forty or fifty 
po means | afew pieces of indifferent clothes and shawls, three or four 
~ aqpees #2 nnum presented to them at the principal Hindoo festivals. 
times “ake subsistence too, they know to be a certain degree dependent 
his scan eens, in as much as they have often been told that the 
our a would be ordered to insist upon the dismissal of any 
Comma lowers whose conduct might be obnoxious to the British 
e BT 
Pe yenment’ (1) 


AN ESTIMATE OF KRISHNARAJA WODEYAR III 
BY 
Mr. K. N. V. Sastri, Bangalore 
(Summary) 


1. Krishnaraja’s career was full of events, ar ae Mets 
; i ia’ i i rol aracter. 
haps in India’s history for its heroic ¢ c I 

Wane was only equalled by the unstatesmanlike attitude of the 


Directors of the East India Company. 


2. Having been made ruler almost ag a child, he andes See 
sibility without experience of statecraft; his ministers held p 


responsibility. 


3. A patron of learning, a friend of the poor and the suffering, a 


" , of reforms 
Popular figure in the company of the Ensopeitls ae his was a 
inallthe spheres of life, and a perfectly constitu 


character of an enlightened person. 
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A STUDY OF ANGLO-SIKH RELATIONS, 1822-1830 
BY 
Mr. E. R. Kapadia, Delhi 


(Summary) 








This paper presents a study of Anglo-Sikh relations ( 182? 30) With a 
special reference to the career of Captain (late Sir Claude) W ade, who wag 
British Political Agent at Ludhiana, from 1823 to 1830 and was in charge of 
British relations with the Panjab and Afghanistan. 


-The British Government’s relations with Ranjit Singh in 1823 were 
governed by the Treaty of Amritsar (L809). Though the relations were 
friendly they were far from being intimate. It is only after a few years of 
Wade’s appointment on the frontier that the relations become intimate, and 
the relations continued to grow closer and closer till the acme is reached in 
Nov. 1848, when, to the surprise of everybody, Ranjit Singh himself took 
Lord Auckland all over the fort of Govind Garh at Amritsar; no European 
had previously entered that stronghold. 


In 1823 the Anglo-Sikh relations were temporarily ruffled because 
the British Government decided to eject Ranjit Singh’s officers from the 
little estate of Whadni, to the south of the Sutlej, and to recognise the 
independent authority of Mai Sada-Kour, under their protection. Though 
Ranjit Singh offered no resistance he was greatly mortified because Mai 
Sada Kour was his mother-in-law ; he had granted her Whadni in LSC8 and 
now wished to take it back. 


There were other incidents too not conducive to cordial relations. 
In 1824 the Burma war was going on badly for the British and Ranjit was 
falsely suspected by Wade and the Resident at Delhi of wanting to take 
advantage of the British reverses, 


In 1825 he was suspected of siding with Durjan Sal, the usurper of 
Bharatpur. During the same year a mission from Nepal arrived at Ranjit 
Singh’s Court. The Gurkhas wanting to avenge the defeat of 1814-1815, 
and thinking that the opportunity had come, wanted to enlist the help of 
the Sikh ruler in an effort to turn the british out of India. Ranjit Singh, of 
course, had no intention of fighting his strong neighbour with whom 
he had no direct quarrel. The fall of Bharatpur in January and the con- 
clusion of victorious peace with Burma in February 1820, removed the cause 
of subsequent events pointed towards happier and more cordial relations. 


Tn 1827 Ranjit Singh, for various reasons, sent formal mission, with 
costly Presents, to wait on the Governor-General at Simla. Wade conducted 
the Mission from Ludiana to Simla, ‘The Governor-General sent a formal 
mission in return to wait on Ranjit Singh and convey him the assurances of 
reciprocal friendship. Wade was selected for the duty on the special 
; commendation of Sir Charles Metcalfe as the fittest person on the frontier 
to conduct the first mission to Lahore since Metealfe’s own mission in 180 
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This exchange of complimentary missions paved the way for cordial 
ations and Ranjit Singh had the satisfaction of showing to the world that 
re strongest power in India was not only friendly but intimate. Moreover, 
ry captain Wade he had discovered a very sympathetic officer who could 
ke the place of his old friend, Charles Metealfe. | In the two weeks that 
mule was at Amritsar he so completely won Ranjit Singh’s confidence that 
the latter requested the Governor-General to transfer to the Assistant at 
judhiana the duties relating to his subjects on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
Under the existing arrangement the political Agent at Ambala was in charge 
of the protected Sikh states as well as of Ranjit Singh’s Cis-Sutlej posses- 
sons) The British government agreed to Ranjit Singh’s request and Wade 
was entrusted with the entire charge of the superintendence of the Lahore 
dependencies on the south bank of the Sutlej. But the extent of Ranjit 
Singh’s possessions south of the Sutlej had never been carefully defined. 
That was done during 1827 and 1228. While the work of demarcation wag 
proceeding Wade was in favour of conceding to Ranjit Singh all hig doubt- 
ful claims. The result of this attitude was that he further won the 
confidence of the Sikh ruler, which proved very useful to the Government 
of India, in the following decade when the fear of Russian encroachments 
in Persia and Afghanistan increased the value of the Sikh alliance. 


SOME FEATURES OF LORD AUCKLAND'S STATEMANSHIP, 
BY 
Mr. Nirmal Chandra Sinha, M.A. (Calcutta) 
I 


The stain of the disastrous Afghan expedition has proved too much 

for Lord Auckland and his Indian administration has all along sh 
considered to be devoid of any interest minus that of the Afghan bei 
His failure in military administration should not, howe ve ap wae. 
tothe fact that in civil administration Auckland did not touch ei ere 
Which he did not enrich.{!) Elsewhere it has been shown pis ante 
tdueationist Auckland can certainly deserve to be ranked with abe ei his 
housie or Curzon. (2) In that connection it has been pointed a “ie him 
| Policy of restoration of state-grants to Oriental lente hi further 
the hostility of Anglicists like Rev. Alexander hee a aongtanee 
*ehounced the Governor-General for not including the Chm ie discuss 
inthe syllabus of studies in English Colleges. Here we Bo outlook 
only two topies in which Auckland’s Whig creed and : lations with 
xpregsed themselves clearly. Firstly, we shall treat his * mene 7 
- the Christian missionaries and Christianity in India. ets batted and 
Prove how he strove to win over the subject nation throug 

Molitical measures of both public aud private nature. 
—— 


ae 














E 


cot Auckland’s civil: administration, 


3 ; . «ves an appreciation 
! Friend of India, March 10, 1842 gives an app February 1941. 


Sinba ; ‘Education under Auckland’ in Calcutta Review, 
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iu 
Auckland and the Christian Missionaries, 


Education without Religion 


Ever since the final triumph of English education in 1835 the 
Christian missionaries had been carrying on with greater zeal the movement 
for introducing the Bible into English Colleges under state patronage, 
The pages of the Calcutta Christian Observer of those days were full of 
denunciation of the “irreligious education” imparted in the Hindy 
College.(!) The point of view of the missionaries was that an education 
divorced from religion was on principle dangerous, that Western education 
minus Christianity was bound to be equally destructive of the Hindu notions 
and beliefs, and that teachers like Derozio!*) in an institution where there 
was no provision for religious teaching would lead to atter demoralisation, 
The case for Scripture classes in Government Colleges was indeed very ably 
conducted and the missionaries perhaps fondly expected some concessions 
from Auckland, who took an interest in the education imparted in the 
General Assembly's Institution and who was the first Governor-General to 
visit a missionary School.(3) They were, however, entirely disappointed 
when the state educational policy was enunciated by Auckland in the 
Minute of 24th November 1839.\4) There was no provision in it for any 
religious teaching and Duff took up his parable against the irreligious 
Governor-General.(5) As the secular head of a country where numerous 
faiths were professed and practised by their respective adherents with 
militant fanaticism Auckland rightly refused to introduce the religion of 
the ruling nation into the government institutions. 


Calcutta Christ Church 


Tn the meantime another episode had made Auckland notorious with 
the missionaries. In 1838 a proposal was made to erect an Episcopal Church 
in the vicinity of the Hindu College and Rey. K. M. Banerjea(®) was to be 
placed in its charge. Rightly or not, the authorities of the Hindu College 
scented evil in the design as it wag sought to be executed without any 
publicity. A deputation under the leadership of David Hare waited upon 
the Governor-General. Auckland regnested the Metropolitan to intervene 
and to select some other site. The managers of the Hindu College gave the 
Church authorities a plot of land in Cornwallis Square and some monetary 








1. Caleutta Christian Observer, 1838, pp. 396 ff, 465 ff and 475, 
ie ae Henry Louis Vivian Derozio (1809-31), the Eurasian poet and teaeher, who lost his appointment 
indu College on charges of propagating atheism and encouraging disobedience. 


3. Calcutta Christian Observer, March 1837, p. 146: Bry ~ Falive Hdliens 
ion i is HC . : : A Sketch of the Native Educa, 
ton in India (Lond, 183 hy ua iets i dno 1879), 
Pp. 68-9 and ek 839), pp. 23-4; Day, L. B.; Recollections of Alexander Duff (Lond. 

4 This Minute has been discussed in my article in Calcutta Review, February 1941. e 
Press, aie Dal?’s Letters to Lord Aucland on the subject of Native Education (Baptist Mission 


6. Ki : * 
eyes of a eae Panerjea (1813-85), the great scholar and missionary ; the arch-rebel z the 
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.d) ‘The offer was accepted and the Church?) wag erected on 
pensation: The missionaries characterised the action of the authorities 
"infringement of the civil right of the subject.“(3) 

























bes ostive in 
: 
Dies anid Pilgran- Tuses 
po aay 4 
skland’s administration ~ was rendered memorable by the termina- 
a pnnection Government had maintained for many years with the 
jon of the acs of idolatry which was a scandal to the pious Christian and 
gadis eho religious Hindoo.”\*) By legislation pilgrim-taxes were 
- pensive “ 1 the management of the temple of Jagannath was handed over 
polished ae Khurda..9) Orders were also passed forbidding government 
othe fa Pittand in official capacity any religious festivals. Auckland, 
lee ntinued the practice of payment of donations to the temple at 
heal hto the disgust of the missionaries.(°) His interpretation of the 
am TV of 1806 led him to conclude that the Company’s government 
Diced itself absolutely and unconditionally to this payment. This 


was contested and untimately in Dalhousie’s time the payment was entirely 
gapped.) 


Pileand Dost Muhammad 


Auckland was involved in another quarrel with the eet en 
ihe spiritual welfare of the royal exile in Calcutta, hvac : eee 
iposed Amir. Some missionaries proposed to visi : hea A 
tin with translations of Christian scriptures. For obviow 


$) 
proposal was turned down by the government.( 


and wanted to be strictly neutral 


From all these it is clear that Auckl oaeactity the state wit 


inquestions relating to religion and refused ON, sligio was for him an 
Wigion, Christian or non-Christian. Cujus regio cys reiss ting to observe 
morn shibboleth of antiquarian interest. It is interes aoe untentige 
{tat When young Gladstone, ‘the rising hope of Ea MT ate (°) the Whig 
Tories’, was penning his famous treaties on reg: the call of the Cross. 
tovernor-General in India refused to be tempted by i 

Friend of India, paid 
“the principle of a 
= eee aees 


y of Serampore, the 
ion of his tenure: 


_ The sober missionary week 
him thig tribute on the terminat 
‘ia —— ‘a 
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4 Marshman : History of India (Serampore, 1867), 
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strict neutrality in matters of religion,—the only safe courge ae 
Government of an empire, composed of many sects and religions = 
been publicly adopted by our administration.” (March 10, 1842), —hag 


1II. 
The Rulers and the Ruled. 


In the thirties of the century we are at the parting of the ways, w 
are in a period which marks the transition from the age of the Nabob . 
thatof the Cumpetitionallch, The Heokuh and the Nuulch had failed s 
provide a permanent bridge between the conquerors and conquered. The 
English education merely widened the gulf by making the English. 
educated youths aspirants as much for social equality as for the ankle 
offices, the higher ones of which Cornwallis had long ago shut to se 
Indians. A shrewd observer rightly opined in 18/4 that the racial estran - 
mnt wasto ~ be dated from the era of Lord Cornwallis’s grand reformg at 
1793, by which natives were excluded from all employments, except Ba 
as no Englishman would accept.”\!) This caste-system in the public 
services had its repureussions both wide and deep. Lord Wiliam 
Bentinck attempted to break this caste-system by giving the native 
English education and admitting them to higher ranks in the adminis 
stration.(") Bentinck’s reforms, however, did not effect any permanent 
change in Indo-British relations. ‘ E 


The Shoe 


s ee vassternly opposed by many Civilians when be attempted 
the government ge aa deni ee ak a lem neces 
sits and also by permitting them to drive in their 
een ane salad the government house, thus exempting tnem from 
Writs com : prac ice of dismounting at the outer-gate.{4) Sir Charles 
cia cn i an support this Governor-General in his proposal of 
Mrther in ee a to come with shoes on. “Iam afraid Your Lordship 
Whuive, hs Pee ey. My Indian experience has tanght me that any 
where respect is du 1th his shoes on, where there ig a decent covering, of 
HOM GP nomena, ee het he knows to be an insult or an assum- 
Resident takes oe oy _ superiority seyou will, I hope, recollect our 
that if these Wuk aoe aud stands in the Dirt without them at Ava, and 
Garten Wueibcs Lt hide allowed to appear before the Governor- 
Court."3) ‘The a ; aN ould be no small thing to brag of it to their own 
Shore, a distinguish statin reciprocity was put forth by Hon. F.J. 
intercourse.(6)  ]t j AE ic ian, who professed to be an advocate of racial 
Europeans to k Sto be noted that the Indian princes allowed the 
eee Te: eep on their hats if they took off their shoes only. The 
1, Shore, ¥. i . = Fs 
Nakobs (Oxford Oy ih don. apes 37), Vol, Il, p. 109, See also Spear: The 
Boulger: Fentinck ( Rulers of Inc Tig nae 
Shore. Of. Cit. p. 506 £ n, 
Mbid, p. 500 fn, 


Thompos: Lie of Charles, 
i s, Lord Metealfe (Lond, 193 2 
Shote: Op. Git, pp: 506-7. “i hea 








lia Series), pp. 159-61. 
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; however, wore both shoes and hats in the durbarg, Migs 

: ee Gwalior on January 6, 1840; ‘In fact they do not erp 
| snot? gs they put stockings over them.') So the question of reciprocity 
hem on Metcalfe and Shore was an argument more worthy of a lawyer 



























by a statesman, and even as that very poor. Bentinck’s departure was 
to aiatel Y followed by government recognition of this reaction. ‘The 


 Myropalitan writes in his diary on April 6, 1825: “It is curious how Sir 
ae Metcalfe is bringing back the old vegine, Instead of inviting tite 
char’ ntry with the Kuropeans, he appoints a separate andience, and 
ing their turbans, they all have to take off their shoes before they 
enter the room.’?) Just a year after Auckland came and removed the ban. 
" piss Eden’s letter of March 24, 1836 portrays the situation thus: “The 
~ goat shoe-question mikes a great heart-burning in society. Sir C. Metcalfe 
- qever allowed the natives to come with their shoes on, There is a large 
- class here, who say the natives are now sufllciently well-informed to feel 

jhe degradation very sensibly, and who wish natives to adopt European 
anes a3 much as possible. George has taken up that opinion and the 
durm of being allowed to come before the Governor-General brought an 
immense concourse together-such quantities of new stiff! European shoes, 
i many of the men seemed to find it dificult to walk in them.”\3) 


Anckland’s statesmanship and character were trnly revealed in his 
sttitude towards the Indians, irrespective of caste or creed, His solution 
ifthe shoe-question was not a stunt to earn cheap popularity. His social 
rirtues were never confined within the limits of European society. Asa 
result of this, the process of racial estrangement was held in check at least 
during his term of office. At the time of his arrival in Caleutta the 
Indians were hardly admitted to the European opera performances and 
towards the end of his regime ‘atleast one third of the audience were 
tatives, *(4) 


Auckland's Indian friends 


___ His friendship with leaders on Indian community was not conven- 
‘litalasis so often the case with the proconsuls in conquered wae 
‘Warkanath Tagore(5) was a frequent guest at the Barrackpore Park oo 
08 constant attendant at the evening soirees held every . pe r 
‘Me government bouse.(6) Auckland knew that Deas eee 
he man and within six months of his enti vat he seven eeauee he 
/Hthe Dum Dam Villa and “all Calcutta got greatly a) se raapavtthe 
Pyyethor-General was going to dine with a native. i ere of 
warkanath was consulted on almost all matters bel die thentone at 


thi 
SSeountry poe pont Dwarkanath suggested to Auc geese 


p. 368. Thanks to the anang- 


rd 1930), 


| zi 
1 wth : r 
| enis “an Emily: Up the country, ed. Thompson aah wrists pul on goloshes over their shoes 
aye: Ue Arch: Steal: Cnivev Dane . » European tourists pI $' 
| Bit tchaeological Survey Department, the Europ ily forbidden even now 


8 Many tombs and sacred places where shoes are stric! ‘ ag 
~ > Bateman, Je: Lit of Tt Rey. Daniel Wilkon (Lond. 1860), bp ae 
f ‘i Eden, Emily; Letters from India (Lond, 1872); Vol. I, pp. 166-7. 
» Hid. Vol. 11, pp, 264-5. 
5 * Grandfather of the poet Rabindranath. 
S Mita, K.C.; Memoir of Dwarkanath 
© Letters from India, Vol. I, pp. 215-6. 


Tagore (Cal. 1870), p. 6S 
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the cadre of Deputy Magistrates.(!) While touring up the country in 1837-9 
the Governor-General freely mixed with the native nobility and gentry ani 
he would not permit any artificiality or stiffness to stand in the way of eae 
yating intimacy with the natives. At Delhi Rajah Hindu Rao, the y a 
refugee from Gwalior,(”) became an integral pert of the Governor-Generals 
camp and was considered ‘a native aide-de-camp.5) The Rao lkain 
Auckland because ‘he is a real gentleman, as well as a Governor-Genera| - 
The Civilians, however, must have liked that he were a real Governa 
General and uot a real genaleman. Even J.R. Colvin) and W W. 
Torrens,!°) the two distinguished Civilians, who fully enjoyed the 
confidence of Auckland and who accompanied him in his tour up the count 
failed to convert him to their sense of decorum and dignity. W hile 
meeting a petty hill chieftain in the neighbourhood of Simla, Colvin and 
Torrens charged him ‘on no account to sit down as the rajah was not of 
sufficient rank to receive a visit from the Governor-General,’ and in spite 
ofall the warnings and objurgations from these two secretaries he 
ultimately sank down on the side of the rajah and told Miss Eden to sit on 
the other.'7) In another connecticn'S) it has been related how Auckland 
supported and patronised in India and later on in England an alumnus of 
his Barrackpore School. (°) 


Dost Mushammad in exile 


The treatment which Auckland meted out to Dost Muhammed, the 
deposed Amir, also speaks highly of his character and wisdom. While in 
Calcutta, the royal exile was invited to the entertainment in the govern 
ment house on the occasion of the Queen’s birthday in 1841. The 
Metropolitan gravely records in his journal : “ Dost Mahommed sat on the 
same sofa as with Miss Eden.”\') The Dost later on recalled with pleasure 
the episode of ** Qaid-i-Frang ” or English prison.(!}) 


Indian Servants 


It is also evident from the letters of Miss Eden that no differential 
treatment was meted out to the native servants of the Governor-General’s 
household. On the termination of the upward journey ‘in northern India 
the Lord Sahib held a sort of durbar in the Simla hills and distributed as 
rewards shawls and matchlocks to the Subahdars and other native officers 


ie 








1. Mitr Of. Cit., pp. 64-6. 


2, His claims to the throne of Gwali i oe 
" : throne, 3walior were not admitted ; he died in 1855; his house on t 

Ridge was the citadel of the British army in Delhi during the Auth, 

3. Up the Country, p. 250. 

4. Ibid, p. 263. 

5. John Russell Colvin (1807-57), Private S 36-42 ; is aid 10 

5 : , Private Secretary to Lord Auckland 1836-42; is sud to 
considerably influenced the latter's Afghan policy ; L1.-Governor of the U, P, 1853-7. 


6. Henry Whitelock Torrens (1806-52 i y. P. as Deptty 
ap A ars 52), accompanied Lord Auckland to the N. W. P. as De 
lary : is accused of ill advising the Goy emor-G st re ; Afghan affairs : linguist and orientalist. 


7. Up the Country, pp. 243-4. 

8. Calcutta Review, February 1941, 

9. The school run by Auckland, 
" Bateman : Of. Cit., Vol. II, pp. 188-9, 

1. Moban Lal: Life of Dest Mohammed Khan (Lond, 1846), Vol, II, pp. 494-8. 
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cort.!!) In the tour in north i { 
formed the escor an ; northern India when halts used 
ae made oD Sundays, si Governor-General once permitted a respite on 
krid at the cost of the Sunday.) Hindu sentiments were also honoured 
and respected.’ 


Fnployment of Indians, 
| {i 


Auckland knew fully well that social equality unless accompanied 
political privileges would be fruitless. He zealously continued 
Pentinck’s scheme of entrusting the Indians with positions of trust and 
responsibility. The cadre of Deputy Collectors was filled with youths of 
respectability and education. One such was Ramapragad Ray, the son of 
Raja Rammohan Ray. In 1842 Ramaprosad was in charge of the Hooghly 
district, “the first instance, probably, af'a native Deputy Collector being 
in such charge.(*) The cadre of Deputy Magistrates was also first suggested 
during his rule.(5) he suggested reform was. however, effected during 
the governor-generalship of Lord Ellenborough.(°) 


The sentiments of the Indian community were fully expressed in 
the following paragraph of the cumbrously worded farewell address\’) to 
Auckland on 28th February 1842: “If strict impartiality in a country 
where the many differences of creed and race, multiply at the same time 
the difficulty and value of that rare virtue; if six years of incessant 
exertion for every object which you have conceived to be conducive to the 
happiness, and the improvement of the people of British India, form a 
just title to their gratitude; ‘haf dille is yours.” 


A NOTE ON GENERAL VENTURA’S JAGIR. 
BY 
Dr. S. N. Sen. New Delhi 


: : 4 

Of the four military adventurers who learnt their trade in Bh 

army and earned their bread in Ranjit Singh's service not the ss 

fortunate was General Jean Baptiste Ventura, Comte de Mandy. ae 

estate left by his comrade in arms, the renchman Allard, was saa i 

at the modest sum of twenty five thousand rupees, while vousaa 6 
less than eighty thousand by the sale of his horse, elephants, bo 


——$———— 














1. Up the Country, pp. 122-3. 
2. Ibid, p, 109. 
3. Did, pp. 244 and 272-4. oe bat ete es 
6 4, Toynbee, G. + A sketch of the Administration of the Hooghly District, 1795-1845, (Ca ’ 
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i é belongings alone.'!) The Neapolitan Avitabile, more cerefyl 
eis pase and Bettas provision than Allard, had indeed closed his 
account with the Hast India Company's government at four lakes: and fifty 
thousand, but the /wiyir of Mademoiselle Ventura fetched in 1852 twenty 
four thousand pounds or two lakhs and forty thousand rupees in Indian 
currency, a considerable fortune any day, more so a century ago.{?) The 
scholarly Court became a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society of 
England and the learned societies of the continent delighted to honour him 
but it is doubtful whether he was financially so well provided ag 
Mie Avitabile and Ventura when he retired home with his second Kashmiri 
a) i wife. His Juigirs were certainly less lucrative than those held by Ventura 
in the life time of Ranjit Singh to which considerable addition were 
subsequently made by the munificence of other princes.(°) The small 
estate of Court was eventually confiscated by the Sikh government after 
the assassination of Sher Singh, but Ventura successfully weathered all 
the political storms of those uncertain times and retained his lands even 
after the British annexation of the Punjab. Though a failure at the Bourse 
and not uncommonly circumspect in his political correspondence, Ventura 
earned the good will of the Sikhs and the Britishers alike. How he steered 
clear of the Scylla of Sikh suspicion and the Charybdis of British disfavour 
still remains a mystery. 











Af) Ventura began his Indian career on a salary of Rs 500/- per mensem 
n which, according to Grey and Garrett, “ had by the year 1826 increased to 
ate Rs. 3,000 und as from time to time Jahgirs bringing in a total income 
AE of about Rs. 800/-per month were added to this and his income was quite 


considerable.) But Ranjit Singh was not always punctual in his payments 
and his officers were often left in arrears. Ventura, moreover. kept a 
harem even after his marriage in 1825, and when his wife left him a 





t suitable allowance had to be granted.©) Tis savings, therefore, might not 
aM have been as considerable as his nominal income. But wheu he retired 
ie from the Sikh service he was quite well off if not actually opulent. 


In 1837 he went to Paris on leave with his only daughter, Claudine 
Victorine, but the news of his master’s illness soon brought him back to 
India, The political unrest in the Panjab convinced him of the early 
need of winding up his affairs but it was not until 1843 that he finally 
made up his mind, sold all his effects except the Ludhiana house,* where 
his Armenian wife still lived, and his daughter's Jahgir, and left for 
British India to sail for Europe in November of the next year. How he 





1. C. Grey—European Adventurers of Northern India, p. 115. 
2 According to Grey and Garrett, Ventura sold his daughter's jahyir for £ 20,000. But the deed 


\ £ j ? 
of sale, which was duly attested by the British Consulate ‘at Paris, ‘clearly states that the East vee 
Company paid one thousind pounds in advance and twenty three thousand pounds at the dine te 


exec.tion of the deed, A life pension of £ 300 per annum was on this occasion granted to Ventur. 


t lin We leam from Grey and Garrett that Court’s Jahgir brought him Rs. 650 per month while ps 
otal income from Ventura’s Jahwir amounted to Ks. 800 per mensem, European Aduenturers 
Northern India, p- 104 and p. 153. 


at Gy Grey, ed. Garrett, European Adventurers 


5. Grey says that “In 1825 Ven } tri 
y say 2. tur was married at Luc 
ete Ee esas Adventurers p. 104). Latif however asserts th 
es IS es Saati Lahore according to the French form, the } 
thousan: id his courtiers and er ri irty a 
Pua ee nd Omerahs with thirty thousand, 


* The Lahore 










ia, p. 104. 


ya to. an American lac 
vasa Ie =n. 
the lady was.a Europeu i 
a presenting the bridegroom be 
2 . i Ete F 
Ipees, as tambol.” History ¢ 


in Northern ° 
ly of mixed 
ye THE 








residence was also retained by Ventura with all the furnitures, 
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~ ueceeded in inducing the Vast India Compay’s Gover 
‘2 a management of of his estates we do not know, bu 
03 good ‘t those sey err i —_ were ¢ 
a may be safely assumed that but for this arrangement his, or i 

aie, his daughter Clandine’s Sahgir might have been tonmingt ae 
Rirtish annexation of the Punjab. Ventura seems to have carefully 
yovided for all eventualities and that explains why the /idyir was 
granted! to the daughter for services rendered by the father, 


nment to look after 
) t the terms, if they 
ntirely to his advantage. 


Tt appears that the we Were granted at different times as J. 
Inglis writes to Major Mackeson(® “you will observe that. the whole of 
the villages, now comprising the Jagheer claimed by General Ventura, were 
not granted at the same time. The grant of the village Rajiwal in 
Joodianah having been made in 183—that of Halwara ete in Wadni in 
1896. The grant of all seems to have been afterwards repeated in one 
deed and this deed is said to have been confirmed by Maharaja Shere 
Sing as the regent on behalf of the Dulleep Sing.” We get further details 
about the /«yi in the deed of sale?) executed by Claudine Victorine 
Ventura de Mandy and Jean Baptiste Comte Ventura de Mandy in favour 
of the Hast India Company on the 10th December, 1852. According to 
this deed, the -//iiv consisted of the “ villages and tracts of land called 
Talwundee, Halwara, Boorj Hurrie Sing, Boorj Sutan, Puttee Roopa and 
Rajiwal situate to the west of Loodiana District in the Province of Lahore.” 
Degal precision probably demanded the inclusion of “any ather yillages 
ortracts of land in Lahore aforesaid.” It is alsa possible that Jean 
Baptiste had no precise knowledge of the villages held by him and his 
ind his daughter in -/«/yir, and his minor daughter could not be expected 
to be better informed than her father. 





When was this /yi, which Claudine Victorine Ventura de Mandy 
aimed to hold in perpetuity, originally granted to ber ? According to 
the dacument cited above, the /wiyi" was granted to Ventura's daughter by 
"Maharajah Rujjeet Sing in about the year one thousand eight hundred 
thirty four and confirmed and recognised by him and his successors 
Maharajahs of Lahore.” — If this assertion is correct General Ventura must 
eeredited with uncommon political foresight. Full five years before 

jit Sing’s death he had obtained a formal grant from the Maharaja that 

Would, under normal conditions, secure the “gir for his daughter at_ least 
‘ther life time, if not in perpetuity, But in the absence of the original 
Neords it is not safe to accept the statement at its face value, for we baat 
from the deed of sale that “the said Jean Baptiste Comte Ventura de Man y 
‘lis to be entitled to some interest in the said Jagheer and the pas 
Venues thereof * though it is not anywhere stated that the — oe 
a € jointly to the futher and the daughter. It is also to be bee a 

“Udine Victorine was a minor of 20 years in 1850 when by : : 
®Xecuted at Paris(3) she conferred upon her father a power a it! se 
Th Y authorising him to act on her behalf in the ape met ge ce 

pe ahgic was, therefore, granted when she was 4 child o 

eo ohy of the deed of sale is to be accepted. 








pe . Letter dated, 1918 
133 Copy forwande 1 wit 
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= Sanat ia once again in 1848 while 

goiacel aay ies Malla 8 old adventurer offered to aah 
Begone Sieh ae en but aan indiscretions at London had made hima 
the state he Sakae h eyes and his services were holitely declined!) fe 
suspect in the tafe and it appears that he wanted to assume the direct 
stayed a Wy A ee Jahgirs which were then under attachment. The 
Rec. Government could not comply with his request for reasons 
ee Ath Inglis’s letter to Major Mackeson.'-) In para 9 of that 
se pine a Ag General Ventura is an European foreigner and hag 
aaiae we ae the occupancy and management of the Jahgeer and ag he ig 
Base han ie th temporary guardian of the grantee until her marriage or 
ene ON - or Chief commissioner does not think that it should be 
easiest ' ‘Lge ake over to him the management of the villages.” There 
Sepeilien * er antl administrative difficulties which demanded serious 
were other eB8 A re Was doubt about the grant, the name of 
consideration. Although there was DO wae vegies 
the grantee herself could not be found in any of the papers preserved in the 
Sikh archives. There remained the important question to be decided 
whether the grant was to terminate with the life of the grantee. The 
terms of all the Sunhuds of the Punjab Government are the same and in 
words imply perpetual duration—by universal practice a grant lapsed on the 
death of either the grantor or the grantee. In this case some of the 
grantors were already dead and the Chief Commissioner was prepared to 
confirm the /#gir to the grantee “ for her life open to the consideration of 
the Government of the day, on the occasion of her death whether the 
produce of the village or any portion thereof shall be continued in the next 
generation.” Lastly the Government deemed it incumbent upon them to 
safeguard the interests of other parties. “It is expressly stated that the 
interests of the Rajpoots in the portion of Halwara and Tulwundy in 
their possession was reserved to them and excluded in terms for the grant of 
General Ventura’s daughter”. “ Further there seems to have been some 
doubt “whether the right of the said Claudine Victorine Ventura de 
Mandy did not upon such conquest become void” as “the gaid country of 
Lahore afterwords became by conquest annexed to and now forms part 
of the British Dominions in the Hast Indies.’’3) Ceneral Ventura was; 
therefore, called upon to produce a “ copy of the deed of 10th Cheyt 1896 
and the confirming deeds of the succeeding Sovereigns” and “to put on 
record the name and date of birth of the young lady in whose favour the 
grant was made.’ The General categorically declined to “furnish 
information called for in regard to his Jagheer in the letter of the 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, No. 102 dated 19th April 1848, on 
the gronnd that a partial compliance with the provisions would be an 
acquiscence in the justice of orders against which he has appealed to the 
Court of Directors."\4) The Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana enquired 
“Whether or not payment is to be made to the General of the Revenue for 
his Jaghir.” But the Commissioner and Superintendent, Cis-Sutlej States 
decided that “there is no necessity to deprive General Ventura of the 
proceeds of his Jagheer” and this decision was approved by the Government 


1, Grey of. cit., p. 115. 


2. Dated the 19th April, 1848, 
3. This occurs in the deed of sale. 

+ < ', Melyil J 
4, Lt Col. I°. Mackeson, ©. B. Commissioner and Superintendent Cis-Sutlej States to?’ ies 
Hay., Offg. Secretary 16 be Board, Lahore, Wated $th Novr, 1849. P. C. 35 Jan. 1850, No, 24-9, 
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(1) despite the objections of the Board 
if ini the Italian adventurer had influentia) friend 


jdent: 


of Administration, 
8 who pleaded hig 


50 the negotiations made gatigfactor rogr 
Miciied from his daughter a power of aitorney funy ne goeneral 
io act on her behalf in the matter of the Jageer,(2) Tt Wag final 
nf that the General would receive the sum of £1,000 per annum ini A 
it revenue of the Tahigir@) and the settlement was to take effect from hs 
es, 1850. According to Sir Henry Elliot, the Juhyir wag calculated 
firs sold Re. 10,000 per annum) and as the exchange rate wag two shilling 
i Rupee General Ventura struck an excellent bargain which aeanaes 
to and his daughter the entire revenue of their Jahyir, In a Despatch(5) 
He the 22nd August, 1851 we read that the Ventura e 
at 9,334 but it was recommended that Gener: 


te states were asgegged 
; al Ventura should b i 
"£1,000 per annum notwithstanding that the J eof 
much.” 


























ageer does not yield quite 


Not content with the very profitable settlement that he had made, 
General Ventura tried to get something more than the first. year’s annuity 
on the plea that “ the revenue of his Jageer for the first six months of the 
year is not collected till May and June and consequently, although he had 
been paid in India the whole amount which had actually reached the 
Deputy Commissioner’s Treasury up to the 30th April 1850 he had in fact 
received nothing on account of the rents which acerued for the months of 
January, February, March and April and he solicited that in lieu thereof a 
payment might be made to him on that account of a sum equivalent to four 
iwelfths of his annuity or in other words, that his annuity might be 
held to commence with the beginning of the Civil, instead of the official 
year.) The General had indeed received an advance of Rs. 4000 on 
condition that this sum should be deducted from his allowance on the 
lt May when it fell due. The Directors argued that "If this payment was 
Intended ag an equivalent for the revenue accruing to the General from his 
Jageer for the first four months of the year, although not receivable in the 
“Seal treasury till after the Ist May it appears that no deduction should be 
made on that account from the annuity payable in this Country.” They 
oWever thought that an overpayment had been made as four twelfths of 
the g Would amouut to £333-6-8 and not Rs. 4,000 or £ 400.7) To this 
Wy Re aument of India replied, through Sir Henry Elliot, ~ The eae 
eae oe 00 was remitted to General Ventura was not ek any rents 
i Dmnoy ts due to him, but because he represented that he had bo: ‘ 
» enable him to procure a passage to England and the reason _ u 
theamonn es remitted rather than any other sum was that it represente 
Mount which would have been shortly due for the spring harvest—as 





- — aeons — : se jab, Dated the 

; lit ama, ey Elliot’s letter do the Board of Administration tor the Affairs of the ses 

tn. 

5 ae Despatch to Coart, 15 Sept. 1850, No. 33. 

4 op a Despatch to Court, 25 Now, 1850, No. 44. 

s a Despatch to Court, dated 16 May 1851, No. 30. 
4 tch, No. 57 of 1851, 


P tee 
olieal Despatch to Court, dated 16 May 1851, No, 30. fee 


80 Seen Revenue Despatch from Court No. 4 of 1851. 


1 Py 
5 ae 
r a4 of Revenue Despatch from Court No. 4 of 1851. 
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is Jageer was represented to yield the proportion of two fifths in the Spring harvest 
his jee fifths in the autumn are atch, as the Jageer is calcnlated to yield 
10,000 Rs. per annum, is 4,000 for the former and 6,000 for the latter,”(1) 
Sir Henry Elliot, however, concluded his despatch with the following observations :_ 


“If your Hon'ble Court are so far inclined to concede the indulgence to 
General Ventura of paying him by the Civil instead of the official years, from 
January to December instead of from May to April, I have not the least objection to 
offer, as I am most anxions that he should be treated with all kindness and con- 
sideration—but I would merely beg to remind you that, in doing so, you would, 
every year, be paying him four months in advance of any collections from hig Jager,” 
So it is not unlikely that Ventura pocketed 4,000 Rupees more than the stipulated 
allowance, but the papers in the Imperial Record Departinent do not offer any definite 
information. 


In December 1852 Ventura and his daughter surrendred «all rights and 
interest claimed by them in the /ughere in the Punjab granted to the latter by the 
late Maharaja Runjeet Sing ”(2) in consideration of a cash payment of £24,000 anda 
life pension of £300 per annum to General Ventura and here we might take leave of 
the Comte de Mandy and the Jaigir but for two communications about the pension 
made in 1854 and 1855. The Despatch No. 27 of 1854 dated the 18th October 
directed “that the Life pension of £300 per annum granted to General Ventura who 
is about to proceed to India be paid to him in Calentta from. the 30th September 
last” and the Despatch No. 42 of 1855 informed the Governor General of India in 
Council that “General Ventura’s Annuity of Three Hundred Pounds (£ 300) will be 
issued from our Home Treasury from 31st December 1854 the date of the last pay- 
ment to him in India as certified by your Sub-Treasurer under date 6th February 1855, 
No. 368.” It is, therefore, evident’ that General Ventura’s pension was paid for the 
last quarter of 1854 only at Caleutta, We cannot help wondering whether he came 
to India for the fourth time in 1854 or ultimately changed his mind and abandoned 
the projected visit. In any case his stay in this country must have been remarkably 
brief as no further payment seems to have been made here. Had he still some pro- 


perty in India to be disposed of ? What happened to his Behar estates? His . 


Armenian wife subsisted on a pase granted by the British Government and 
Ventura would not travel all the way to India on her account. ‘The last payment 


made to Ventura by the British Government in India, therefore, confronts us with an - 


unsolved mystery. Ventura was believed to have left a vast treasure in this country. 
It is pertinent to enquire whether the last journey or contemplated visit to India had 
anything to do with this legent, 


_ Ventura breathed his Inst at Paris in the first week of April four years later 
1858). We Wish we knew more about a man who played so prominent a part in the 
unjab of Ranjit Sing. But more light would mean less mytery and an intimate 

portrait of Ventura might not prove so colourful as the shrouded figure in the deep 
es of a distant Stage with a grim background of bloody strifes and dark designs. 





5 eee 
4 Para 5 of Pol, Despatch to Court, dated 16 May 1851, No. 30. 
» Home Department (Revenue) Cong, 22n1 April 1853, No, 1. 


oli 
HERAT AND BRITISH INDIA 
BY 
Prof. S. N. Banerjee, Patiala, 


(Summary) 























+, paper treats of the various phases of the British policy 
p Lae 1863. In the thirties the circumstances oka Belgas Herat 
ae that Herat should be saved from Persian clutches, Hen ¢ 
: ted and steps taken to see that no part of Herat was detached or annexed } 
oe add that its independence was not impaired in any wi ty 
osha When the place was made safe, the British endeavoured ty establish 
frendly relations with the Afghan State. Pottinger and Todd were the British 
ts, A treaty of friendship and alliance was concluded by the latter (August 13, 
19), But the diplomatic relations did ‘hot endure, D’Arey Todd left the place in 
just incurring thereby the severe displeasure of Lord Auckland, The idea was 
forsome time entertained of invading _ Her at from and annexing it_to Afghanistan 
where the British then had obtained a foothold. But this was not doue for reasons 
obefound in the paper. ‘The Afghan disaster made it impossible; and all political 
wnnection with the place was suspended, 


In the fifties the question was reopened on account of circumstances narrated 
inthe paper; and the policy of respecting the integrity and independence of Herat 
ms definitely laid down (Lord Malmesbuery’s despatch October 27, 1852) and 
tnforeed. The Anglo-Persian convention of January 25, 1853 and the ‘Treaty of 
Paris of March 4, 1857 (concluded after a short war) elaborated and confirmed the 


policy, 


In the meantime the relations with Afghanistan had been mended by the 
Anglo-Afghan treaty of March 30, 1853. and bettered by the treaty of co-operation 
tnelnded on January 26,1857. On account of this reorientation of British policy 
lomrds Afghanistan’ the Anglo-[ndian authorities remained inactive when Amir Dost 
- Muhammad warred upon Herat and made it a part of his dominion only a fortnight 
ore is death on June 9, 1863. In fact it was this consummation that the 
/ cvemment of India had been urguing for sinee 1857. The arguments of the 
_ Mvernment of India in Support of the absorption will be found in the following 
Ti t from Mr. Dorin’s minute of February 7, 1857: “Events have proved that 
nt is incapable of maintaining its own independence. If it has been unable to 
| Tat the feeble efforts of Persia, it could have no chance of successfully opposing ie 
ase tal aggression, In the natural order of things, and from Ree 
oo "st for support either on Persia or on Afghanistan, It is itsel Afghan, an 
tien’ of Might belong to Persia: and I venture to think that as oo 
“Aig {8 of British India, it is of infinite importance that Herat pean 
| ton stan, and, if possible, be consolidated with it in one compact and po 
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THE NORTH WEST FRONTIER TRIBES UNDER 
RANJIT SINGH’S SWAY IN 1837 
(Based on the records in the Imperial Record Dept.) 
BY 
Dr. N. K. Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer, Calcutta University, 


The year 1837 is very significant in the history of Sikh rule in the North 
West Frontier region. On the 30th April of that year, by a surprise attack at 
Jamrud, Dost Muhammad succeeded in killing Hari Singh, the flower of Sikh 
chivalry, the Murat of the Sikh army. _ This incident must haye considerably shaken 
the prestige of Ranjit among the frontier tribes. But the British records do not 
conyey such an impression. On the other hand, we are told by Wade that Sikh rule 
was Mihsaoterined by the same moderation as before. Ranjit Singh, cool and calcu- 
lating, refused to be hustled by any sudden reverse from the pursuit of a fixed policy, 


A long letter, written by Wade in October 1837 to the Secretary to the 
Government of India supplies us illuminating details relating to the extent of Sikh’s 
sway beyond the Indus. Wade arrived at Ludhiana, as the agent of the British 
Government in June 1823, and in his paper he is emphatic in his assertion that he 
could vouch for the accuracy of his notes from his own obseryat ions. ‘The account 
of Wade is more detailed than that of Burnes, the diplomat, adventurer and explorer, 
whose letter included in the political proceedings 11th September, 1837, supplied 
some of the information on which Wade based his paper. 


The first irruption made by the Sikhs under Ranjit Singh on the right bank 
of the Indus was in 1819/20. On the left bank of the Indus, Payandah Khan, an 
Afghan Chief rose up in arms against Ranjit Singh after his occupation of the fort of 
Attock in 1812/13. Failing to expel the Sikhs from his territory, he withdrew to 
Amb in the Yusufzai Country on the right bank of the Indus whence he carried on 
his activities against the Sikhs, 


,__ The Yusufzais on the right bank of the 
Some of their lands extended towards t 
situated in the hills north of Amb. 

following :—Kamalzai (Chief, Ahme 
(Chief, Nasirulla Khan); Razai (Chi 
Khan who, had given shelter to Syed 
Aba Khel (Omar Khan), ; 


Indus were divided into seven tribes. 
he plains of Peshawar, while the rest were 
These tribes and their Chiefs in 1837 were the 
d Khan); Almanzai, Ismailzai and Daulatzai 
ef, Lashkar Khan); Khuda Khel (Chief, Fateh 

Ahmed); Omar Khel (Chief, Arsola Khan); 


Fateh Khan of the Khuda Khel tribe was attack = + cp Nola 7 

SB ‘ > Was attacked by Hari Singh Nalwa in 
1836, and was compelled to sj fae ate LG ae sof 
Jamrud and the cei of Mare an agreement for tribute, After the battle 


r Singh Nalwa, Golab Singh was sent along with 
Avitable to restore the shaken authority of Ranjit Singh among those people. 

___rhe territory of Peshawar was fotmed besides the city and adjacent lands of 
ty mercies of Kotilla, Thakal Mariana, Shabqadar, Biesicecay, Aber and Kohat. 
cane oe seliane deascstion of Kotilla, the Khalils of (Thakal, the Daodzai of 
ripaies A aan of Shabgadar, the Mahmudzai of Hashtnagar and the Khattaks 
a sie é Mohmand Chief would not Yield obedience to the Sikhs but some of 
es bon ne ends of, villages did. The Chiet of the Khalils took refuge in the 

hyber from which parties of his people issued at night to attack the Sikhs. ‘The 
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Spain ba Seta oe 
tip had become extinct, These people living wiihity areas 

He abmissive but were ready like the Test to take arene the 

ag hat rtune to the Sikhs. The Ghogliane Were in occupation of the te: tae 

tse of fo which was assigned by the Sikhs along with 7 aushtnagar and Ki teat 
alt Dose Chiefs of Peshawar. The Mahmudzais Were without a ieee git 

i gt tote was the first to feel the weight of Sikh arms on : e 


; the other gj 
and the territory occupied by them was most submissive to the Sik” ee 


fe al in complete control by Sikh garrisons in Attock and Khairabad with 
we ear in the west. 

 pahawar in b 

~ pbs Rowen Kalabagh and Attock, the country was 
In that region the tribes on the right bank of th 
ol by the Sikhs. The territory on the left bank upto Hasan Al ; 

pat control and authority of Ranjit Singh’s officers, With the numerons 
jails in that region, the Sikhs made annual settlements Separately and e:lectually 

| athe most peaceful manner. 


The hills in the quarter of Kalabagh and Tsakhel Were very arid, Above 
 jablugh there was rich vegetation and abundance of water. Sardar Fateh Singh 
jhasent in 1837 to coerce Ahmad Khan, Chief of Isa Khel Succeeded in subjugat- 
joy him completely. 


agi Chi 


The chief importance of Bannu, Tank Marwat consisted in the fact that they 
manded a direct road to Kabul from the Punjab plains through that region. 
Wen Dera Ismail Khan was finally annexed in 1836, it opened to the Sikhs an 
gotunity of projecting military operations in that quarter. ‘Tank, Bannu, Marwat 
wi Dera Ismail Khan formed the Jagir of Nao Nihal Singh, whose policy was to 
itch the Afghaus to his ‘interest by taking many of them into his own service, 
toonling to Burnes and some other observers, family complications facilitated the 
teuition of Dera Ismail Khan. 'The Chief himself welcomed it hecause a large 
fwiion of his territory was absobed in the payment of pensions to relatives and 
wainers of his father. “They defied him and as he was largely dependant on them 
‘the payment af his tribute to the Maharaja he failed. Te was glad to escape from 
@inolance of his vassals and the demand of the Sikh state. Wade however 
‘ophisises the military aspect of the annexation. Wade's comment is, a tribute to 

Moderation of the Sikh rule in the N. W. He wrote, “The garrison at Dera 
Ml Khan and Mithankot do not exceed 500 men, The paneity of troops main- 
ited by the Sikhs in such an extent of newly acquired country is the clearest 


pt Of the effect of their rule in tranquillising and subduing the insurrectionary 
WMof the Ohiefs in the Derajat.” 





PRESS ATTACK ON LORD BLLENBOROUGH'S POLICY 
TOWARDS SIND 
BY 
Miss B. M. Batliwala, Bombay. 


esi (Summary ) rd 
yy, The Press ittacked chiefly two phases of Lord Bllenborough’s Policy towards 
Nig ls Uititude towards the an ta the Civil Service, (2) his preference of 
[tha en of tribute in Sind. i ivil 
ha hi Ellenborough wanted to reduce the number of seeny eect on the 

“Taby J Sppeared that the Indian environement had an evi vty nt 
OM Wag ae the British Officers. He found the same difficulty ie of Sind, 
j ™ high esteom by Lord Auckland as well as the peop! 
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“t aes ; Ameers, but he di F 
‘i Lsagacity he had won the hearts of the D fe lsagreed iy; 
ed I arog wren the latter wanted to take severe steps against the Ameen 


Tn short Lord Hllenborough was ill-disposed towards the political officers in India, 


The other phase of Lord Ellenborough’s policy attacked by the press wag the 
acquisition of territory in Sind. It is said that with a change of Governor 
General in India, there was a change in policy of the British Government towards 
Sind, ‘The Situation of the English in Sind when Lord Auckland left India was hot 
favourable and Lord Bllenborough had to take steps to turn the balance jy 


their favour. 


Thus he adopted a policy which according to him would raise the status of 
the Bnglish and hence his idea of annexing Sind was capital, his chief o} ject was to 
establish unrestricted trade between all countries on the Indus, the sea and the 
Himalayas. Lord Ellenborough is attacked because he had no right to take these 
steps. ‘The claim of tribute by the British Guvernment from the Sind Ameers was 
questionable, much more so when territory was substituted for tribute ? Those who 
are in favour of Lord Hllenborough have written in order to wipe out the attack of 
the press, that his hands were tied since the seeds of the ev il had already been sown 
by his predecessor. But still the fact remains that the punishments inflicted on the 
Ameers by the Governor General were far more severe. Surely their crime was not 
so great that from independent rulers they should he turned to mere nonentities. The 
Baglish originally formed their politic, relations with the Ameers as friends and 
claimed rights on terms of equality and ended by proclaiming themselves the rulers 
of Sind. 


No denunciation of Lord Ellenborough’s policy is so strong as the article 
entitled, ‘Lord Ellenborough’s Sind Policy’ in the Bombay Courier of October 13, 
1843. The paper does not try to prove the innocence of the Ameers but it criticises 
Lord Ellenborough’s policy. It says it was most inconsistent with His Lordship’s 
professions, for Lord Ellenborough was bitterly against his predecessor’s war policy 
and preached peace but soon he himself was ‘mounted on war’. 


Lord Ellenborough’s policy was denounced at Home and abroad, he had to 
wade through a storm of criticisms, but he finally obtained his desire, i.e., to annex 
Sind to the Bombay Presidency. 


POPULAR AGITATION AGAINST OUTRAM’S DISMISSAL 
FROM BARODA 


BY 
Miss Hilla Dhunjeebhoy, Bombay. 


(Summary) 


; Outram became the victim of the wrath of Bombay Government by writing 
his celebrated “ Khatpat Report”, that is a report on the corruption which was 
prevalent in Baroda and Bombay as a result. of the Cuarantec System. He was dis- 
a from Baroda because he incurred the resentment of the Bombay Government 
ve pe Seatlees expostire of corruption in Baroda and in Bombay. Outram wrote ohe 
- - ge Report not of his own zecord, but because Government invited him ie 
cana y issuing @ circular seeking counsel to uproot the belief in Khatpat. | 

us Gubram was dismissed just when he was on the varge of exposing a disgracefu 
system of intrigue. He left Baroda on 20th December, 1851. 
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reat barriers to cross for he worked wi : 
Da ton opposition from people of all moka elt of Govern- 
Fas 0" aroda that he had incurred Serious displeasure of Gira 88, Peotle 
ial a st corruption. But Outram received popular support fon He hy his 
ase the press. The press showed the public that ig was the first sy brother 
[ oe Government openly proclaimed a man too honest for public em ioe on 
til him from their service, because of his anxiety to preserve char Be gu and 
bl = 


Tho dismissal of Outram was a triumph for his enemies is tri 
bret For when ( Jutram 8 Case Was dhudueae in official dress inn 
ws eCourt of Directors in his favour greatly strengthened, and he receiy, 1 high 
Jai froin all quarters. Outram’s view were in harmony with those of the st es 
Frm, and they received the approbation of the Court also, The method el 
fiamont gave him credit for his work, and the Court of Directors admired th 
energy and success with which he managed such a tongh inquiry, Outtaare e 
cay praised by his friends, and was held jn high estimation, A se 















The press made a severe attack on the Bombay Government for st} aa 
sman like Steam as a weak-minded fanatic, The Authorities iid net eet 
feeping the official disgrace of the Bombay Presidency from the public eye. The 
Jeo who was thought unfit for any high employment, was declared’ by Lord 
Iwhausie the “fittest man in India” for the post from which he had been dines. 
ihe end all those who disbelieved in the existence of such a system of corruption 
wlbribary, realised the truth given by Outram in his « Khatpat Report”. P 


Ontram stood well with those whose opinion was of greater weight and value 
tn that of the discomfited Government of Baroda. It was therefore a great 
Miomph for Outram. Baroda was transferred from the Bombay Government to the 
\jreme Government, and Outram was re appointed Resident at’ Baroda, 


m For the first time the head of the Indian Goverment went out of the usual 
> to honour one who had rendered himself so obnoxious to an almost co-ordinate 
mnty, Which shows that Ontram’s case was a very good one. 


HNGAL UNDER BRITSH RULB IN THE BARLY HALE OF THR 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


BY 


Prof. T. A. Talukdar, Krishnagar. 


i ects ( Summary) 
The an ts 
a Uthorities of the eriod emphasise that the effects of early British Rule 
ur be Pather baneful. It diesen! her indigenons institution and repleced 
op thee system or rule which léd to far greater evils in the country, The 
by Boer Tovince were completely excluded from all responsible posts and 
i ts hmen, annually recruited from England, whose chief ek | 
acy: - The Zemindars—hitherto responsible for the de h 
Denes Tested of all power and confined only to their tax-collecting pt 
© new rulers,-While districts of vast size, ina country oF BN 
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millions, were placed in charge of a single individual. There were only 49 Distrig, 
Judges to administer justice in the whole province—even as late as the time “ 
Bentinck. This change of the administrative system in Bengal ruined not onl 
many well-to-do natives of the province but also the Zamindars who were severely 
affected by the land legislation of Cornwallis with its system of sales and attachments, 


Heonomic effects 
The effects of early British rule on the economic life of Bengal were no ig 


adverse. Bengal which could boast of flourishing cities like Dacea and Murshidabad, 
of a number of industries like Muslin—Silk and Cotton and carried on prosperous 


export trade in Gun-powder, firearms, muslin and cotton goods with China and other . 


countries of the Hast at the beginning of the 19th Century, was seriously affected hy 
the competition of English manufactures. Justice Shore, writing in 1834, says how 
the ruinous sytem of custom duties on the finer manufacturers in England, led to 
the ruin of its finer industries like Muslin, while “'Taxation” and “ Home-charges” 
(such as dividends to the Company and Pensions) reached such an extreme point as 
to throw many lands ont of cultivation, increase crimes and bring the people on 
the verge of starvation. 


SOCIAL EFFECTS 


1, Social Intercourse between Englishmen and Indians 


The British policy of excluding the natives of the province from all responsible 
jobs created a wide gulf fetreon the two clas The Englishmen of the time thus 
developed a superiority complex, rarely mixed socially with the people of Bengal or 
returned their visits. They treated their servants with abuse and blows for the 
slightest fault. 


_ Such haughty isolation on the part of Englishmen did not encourage the 
natives of rank of the provice to develope social intercourse or invite the former to 
their homes except at social functions, likea “Natch”. he daily contact of Bnglish- 
men was thus, not so much with Indians of the better classes but with a host of 
servants who simply catered to the luxury and indolent habits of their masters. 
They hardly mixed with Bengali ladies who remained in complete seclusion but all 
the same, formed connections with indesirable native women whom they were not 
ot Sgibad to marry. Such unions gave rise to a large “ Anglo-Indian” population 
Me oT vices of both the communities, These Anglo-Indians were not only excluded 
Tom all responsible jobs but were also social out-castes in English Society. 


2. Effects of Educution 


«sac Lie indigenous oriental culture Sanskrit and Arabic was also affected by 
ioe eee famous educational minute of Macauley in the time of Bentinck 
aia marta ing-point of 4 new educational policy in the Country whose object 

Taye Es osieee et gia Science and learning. Under the impetus of this new 

indu Colleve aD eA olleges for Western edueation came to be founded, such as the 
in 1836 Tielieh 817, the Caleutta Medical College in 1835 and the Hughli College 
Serampore ana D oe of education like Doctors Carey and Marshman 0 
Michael M Tinierk riddy of Calcutta came forward to help its cause, and men oe 
all opposition by th evamous poet of Bengal, became its first products. Inspite 0 
the country arith ng ncutalists, the new system of education continued to spread {0 
¥ with an ever-increasing roll-strength of pupils. Even female edneatio! 
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as not neglected and a number of schools came to be founded by missionaries for the 
spread of education among Bengali girls. But there was hardly, any higher faitlle 
education till the foundation of Bethune College in Caleutta, 


3, Lffects on social customs 


The spread of Western education in Bengal brought a new spirit of reform 
and an agitation was led against social abuses of the age such as Kuwlinism and “ The 
‘Suti-Rite.” The institution of ‘Kulinism’ by which Kulin Brahmins were allowed 
to take as many wives as they chose—even from the low castes—had become a social 
curse which was removed not by any legislation gradually by the force of Public 
opinion. 


The Sati Rite:—a custom of great antiqnity—was another great social abuse 
of the time, when as many as 441 widows performed “The Sati Rite” in one year 
(1817) within 30 miles of Calcutta. The custom was often abnsed, as unwilling 
widows were forced by their relatives for their own ends to embrace death in this 
manner. Beneinck, therefore, had “The Sati Rite,” repealed by legislation on the 
advice of men like Raja Rammohan Roy, inspite of all opposition of the orthodox 
group who looked upon Bentinck’s action as an interference with their social customs. 
Among the other evil practices of the time, the custom of drowning children at 
“Ganga-Sagar” in consequence of yows had-already been forbidden by “ Wellesly ” 
but another equally inhuman practice— he Charak Puja festival, in which fanatical 
deyotees were swung round by hooks fixed in their flesh, persisted much longer until 
in 1859 the Secretary of State for India passed orders for its repeal. 


Religious effects 


In religion also, British rule affected the life of the people of Bengal. Both 
Western education and missionary propaganda in the country were slowly undermin- 
ing the foundations of the old social order. Idolatry and the caste-system became 
the main targets of attack by the Christian missionaries who not only converted the 
people by propaganda but even kidnapped young children from their homes with 
impunity. It was this rapid growth of christianity in the country which gave tise to 
amoyement of religious reform within the Hindu fold—vyiz, “ The Brahmo Samaj"— 
and thus saved Hinduism. 


Such were the effects of British rule in the first half of the Nineteenth Century 
on Bengal which completely transformed the life of her people. 





THE PIRATES OF OKHAMANDAL—EARLY XIX CENTURY 
BY 
Mr. Kersie K. D. Merchant, Bombay. 
(Summary) 


In the beginning of the nineteenth century the pirates of Okhar 
4 standing menace to the commerce of Bombay. 


mandal heeame 


I a ebice piracy was 
Kkhamandal to prac! set Ls cone 


The chief cause which led the people of 0 
and they. took 


: ; arren, very little rain fell, 
Poverty. ‘Their country was rocky and barren, very 
produced neg, Wary ‘enongh for them to keep body and soul together, 


to dishonest means. 
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which they belonged ; that the Executive Council might amend them, revise ne 
or approve them as such before transmitting to the Legislative Council; that ail 

ndence with the subordinate authorities, with the Law commission, and with 
the Local Government, should be carried on through the Executive Council only (1) 
As for the expediency of having two governing anthorities, he was of “ths 
opinion that it was highly inadvisable to teach the public authorities that they were 
subject to the command of two masters. Then again, he argued that the creation of 
the Legislative Council as an independent organ of the government would pt 
serious practical difficulties. He indicated that a trouble was likely to arise if the 
orders of the Legislative Council were to be neglected or disobeyed. He pointed ont 
that if the Legislative Council were to enforce its own orders, it would appropriate 
the functions of the Executive Council, if it did not, he inquired who else would than 
carry out its behests.(2) 


Mr. Macaulay remained unimpressed by the arguments of Mr, Prinsep and 
reiterated his view point in a later minute of the 13th June(3) To the objection 
against haying two supreme authorities, he answered that the Act provided two 
councils, the one yested with the supreme legislative authority, the author armed 
with paramount executive powers; and whether that was a convenient arrangement 
or not it was not for them to undo what Parliament had ordained for them. So he 
maintained that under no arrangement could they lawfully transfer the functions of 
the Legislative Council to the Executive Council. To the argument that if the 
Legislative Council were to take the enforcement of its orders in its own hands it 
would soon become an executive Council, he replied that the confusion of legislative 
and executive functions would of course be a frightful evil, but not a jot less, it would 
if the Executive Council were to become a Legislative Council. He asked in return: 
What would become if the Executive Council neglected to procure the information 
sought for by the Legislative Council; whence was the punishment to come, and how 
would the information be procured; what would become if the two councils disagreed? 
The right course was obvious, he said, “ When Parliament gave us the power of 
legislating, it gave us also, by necessary implication, all the powers without which it 
is impossible to legislate well. I see no reason why the Legislative Couneil may not 
correspond directly with the subordinate governments and with the Law Commission: 
why it may not directly call for infirmation from any public functionery ; why it may 
not, if it is considering the draft of a law, or a military or a financial subject, require 
i nag of the Military or Financial Secretary.” “ However, towards the close 
his ch sa ae ee Pt aed to refrain from opposing the suggestions of 
Posed ” a sane 4 oka ered it advantageous that the Executive Council be inter- 
lial haces 0 eon between the Legislative Council and other 
idiot has pene ly he considered it undignifled for the Execative Conneil 
eiuita eer pl viewed the imposition of such an intermediary as likely to 
a Apa a nsdn my despatch of the Legislative business. But if ib 
Be anaion aie oe t Mr. Prsnsep meant, that the Executive ( ‘ouncil 
Se iHet allied rt incident to Legislation except the final passage of law, he 

not the least hesitation in pronouncing that proposition as highly 


pernicious, opposed to the spirit contrary instructi 
of the Corer op jet pirit and letter of the Act, and contrary to the instructions 


To remove the doubts, the G i foi 

i € doubts, the Government of India adopted a resolution,(#) 
ae Pe ive Council was not distinct from the Taconite Couneil; 
ce oaang ie tthere should be but one council, with separate Legislative 
A ey further resolved that all legislative proposals should first be 


“ vs heat consulotions No. 11 of 6th July, 1835, 








Oi Legislative letter rom Court No, 1835. 
‘ tive Letter from Court No. 2 of 1835, Resolution dated 6th July, 1835. 
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pusidered by the Governor General in Council in the Department to which it relat 
on then if approved, be transmitted to the Lecislative Daweneal The ea 
and the draft of standing orders were communicated to the Court of Directors, who, 
without taking any notice of that determination of the Government of India, simply 
expressed their approval of the standing orders.(1) 


The theory of independence and distinctness of the Legislative Council was of 
eat significance ; had it obtained the official sanction, it would have greatly streng- 
thened the position of the Law Member, and through him the aut ority and the 
atatus of the subsequest Legislatures. But unfortunately the theory, from the very 
start, did not find favour with the authorities in England or in India. ‘The Resolu- 
tion of the Government of India took the very bottom out of Mr. Macaulay's claim, 
It frusterated his attempt to raise the Dxecutive Council of the Government of India 
with the addition of the Fourth Member to the status of a Legislature. Such an 
endeavour was bound to he abortive, because ‘separation of powers’ had as yet found 
no place in the Indian Constitution. 


Most probably Macaulay’s predisposition towards the original scheme of the 
Legislative council,-as proposed hy Lord Bentinck’s government in 1830-31 and 
his liberalism, led him to emphasise the statutory discrimination in the constitution 
and quorum of the Goyernor-general in council assembled for the executive and 
legislative purposes, and came to the conclusion that the Governor General of India 
in council in its legislative capacity was an independent statutory body. Co-existing 
with the Executive Council for purposes akin to that of a legislature of the 
Parliamentary government. But despite one’s regard for the ability and knowledge 
of Mr. Macaulay it is difficult to reconcile with his interpretation of the Act. 
Sections 40, 43 and 48 of the Act, did not portray that sense: section 40, which 
governed the composition of the Governor-General of India in Council, prescribed 
that the Fourth Ordinary Member, differently selected, was to be a member of the 
Governor General in Council with a proviso that he was not entitled to sit and vote 
in the Council except at the meetings for making laws and regulations ; Section 48 
laid down that laws and regulations should be made only at such meetings of the 
Governor General of India in Council. when at least the Governor General and in his 
absence the President of the Council, and three ordinary members were present there 
at; Section 43 conferred upon the Governor General in Council the legislative powers 
enumerated therein. So to all intents and purposes, while 8 and 4 Will. 1V-Cap. 85 
purported to differentiate the function of legislation from that of administration, # 
va not contemplate to create a distinct Legislative Council. ‘The Governor General 
of India in Council in its legislative capacity was very often denoted by procs 
‘Legislative Council’; but legally speaking it was nothing but an penne 
Governor Gencral of India in Council assembled for the purpose of making laws an 


regulations.’ 





Dalhousie’s Two Councils Theory: 


In 1854, Lord Dalhousie reiterated the two Council's roar beeen 
Was that this time it came from the month of the Head of ie an Palate tho 
ecepted by his Government. The 16 and 17 Vict. a the nurposes of making 
Composition of the Governor General in Council assembl Bi ne ss it, the power 
laws and regulations.’ According to the construction he is Bent an on which the 
of making laws and regulations after 20th May, 1854, ne en tevenente! 
legislative Council met for the first time, were transferred from So® StS ied 
in Council to the Legislative Council, constituted under section °°, ~ 





1, Legislative letter from Court No. 4 of 1837, para 20. 
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to be an independent organ, exclusively empowered to enact laws for British India 
‘This presumption found a more concrete form in the standing orders of the Les; {ty 
tive a which were adopted alittle later by the Government. The ts fn 
ender ss follows >— anding 
Frakes the words “Legislative Council” shall be deemed to mean ¢h 
Coancil of India, constituted according to the provisions of the 16th and 17th ve 
Cap. 95 for the purpose of making Laws, and the words “Governor Genaeat'<e 
Council” shall be deemed to mean the Governor General of India in Council, nog ‘ 
constituted.” Similarly the distinction between the Legislative Council and he 
Supreme Goverament was emphasised in the 5th Paragraph of the circular aire 
issmed on the 20¢h Aus. 1834 by Lord Dalhousie’s Government to the eos al 
Governments. stating therein that they should send their observations on the a 
lished bills directly to the Legislative Council. a 


















The sume sense was somewhat vaguely 


despurch, ‘ f Dec. 18 He wrote: 


gnified by Sir Charles Wood in his 
...1 look upon all the Ce k 
ghtening the labour of the 
anical work of the G 
inte than he was in the 
tive Council a body, which 3 more 
" id him in administration, 
letter must be 
to take upon 
rating Laws. 


and beginning 

































g. lLadmit of course 
wish to make it a body t 
than is necessary for the 
he young Indians do, as “ 
in India. 


mare independent, 
iteelf more weight or aut 
I do nat look upon it as 

of a constitutional Parliam 










Sir Barnes Peacock, ( thief justice sup sir C 
a oe eg Cc hief justice of the Supreme court) and Sir Charles 
Jackson Some © this view, and their leanings towards this conception was 
manifestly clear in the debate on the resolution concerning Mysore Grant.(3) 


Criticism of the Theory. 


ag Sr ge —~ theory of independence, based their claim on the sanction 
Ed Wahenitinn 1 . - 95,5. 22. Now let us see if this provision made any substan- 
nm in the constitutional law as it prevailed before 1853. ; 


The Section 22 read as follows :— 


“ . 
vested 2 oss ama rane of the powers of making laws and Regulations, now 
mentioned shall. in ee of India in Council, the several persons hereinafter 
Members of the said Gia 0 oi together with such Governor (General and the 
King William the Fourth i under the said Act of the third and fourth years of 
to the Exercise of ain oe pe ante of the said Council of India for and in relation 
be distingnished as Legislative ici eons rerulations as aforesaid, and shall 





1. See his minut 5 ee 

March, 1855, Slee ee ne May, 1854. The same view he implied in his despatch of the 16th 

not conceded to the Danbaine C au the Board of Control. After defending his position that he had 

observed : “I must be guided'b ring , any greater power than the law had clearly conferred upon 1h Be 
i i y the statue of 1853. Ils provisions have given to the legislative Coun? 

final vote after the passing of an ‘Act. be toe The Govemor General cannot help himself. _Exeept i 

ge the ay gives him over the Supreme pace et ta over-ruling power over the Legislative Coune 

- Legislative letter from Court ot 23rd Dec. 1854, 


3. The proceedi aie 
Proceedings of the Legislative council of India, vol. 6, pp. 1344-49, 1363-67 and 1402. 


(ia bf the Legislative council, or as is done in the 5th paragraph o} 
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By the perusal of this section it will be noticed t ; 

few sanbers to the Governor General in Council, to re te o crane add 
‘ nncillors 80 that the Council may make a better exercise of its | flat ert 
he status further clarified that the Legislative Councillers should ab in the Bae 
only when it were to assemble for the purpose of enacting laws and Regulations 
qord Dalhousie interpreted the provisions to mean that the powers vested in the 
(Governor General in C ouncil were transferred after the enforcement of the Act to the 
council constituted under Section 22. But in view of the explicit language of the 
Act, it is difficult to reconcile either with this opinion of Lord Dalhousie or with the 
conception of the independence or seperation of the Legislative Council. The words 
now the vested in the Governor Generul of India in Council and those following read 
jn the background of parliamentary rules, practice, and attributes of the Legislative 
Council might create an impression that the Act connotes the Legislative Council to 
hea body, different from the Governor General of India in Council, But prima facie 
this conception is not only far-fetched, hut erroneous; for the words be members of 
the said council of TIndiu for and in relution to the exercise of all such powers of making 
lacs and regulations as aforesaid, defy all such construction. The Act merely 
yeferred to the Governor General in Council in its legislative capacity. So consistent 
with legal tenets, the Legislative Council could be said to be an another name of ‘the 
Governor General in Council assembled for the purpose of making Laws and Regula- 
tions” ‘he Legislative Councillors were members of the Governor General in Connell 
exactly in the same manner, (except a subtle distinction that the Fourth Ordinary 
Member was virtually a part of the Executive, while the Legislative Councillors were 
not), in which previously to the Act of 1853, the legal member was a member of the 
council—that is to say, they were not, and he was not, entitled “to sit and vote in 
the Council except at the meetings thereof for making laws and regulations.” These 
were the words used in 3 and 4 Wm. IV. GC. 85 respecting the Fourth Ordinary 
Member of the Council and precisely the same words, as adverted to little earlier, 
were used in 16 and 17 Vict. Cap. 95 respecting the Legislative Councillors. So, if 
legally, Macanlay was wrong, Lord Dalhousie was equally wrong in presuming that 
16 and 17 Vict. Capt. 95, effected the separation of the Legislative Council from the 
Governor General in Council. ‘Chis view finds a further support in the Legislative 
despatch of the Government of India No. 6 of 1861,() in which the Government 
advanced almost the same opinion, and the speech of Mr. Cecil Beedon on the Mysore 
(rant.(2) In fact the legal position as it was created by the Act of 1833, did not 
undergo any change till 1915. ‘he Legislative Council of the Governor General 
remained ag it was in legal character, ‘the Governor General in Council assembled for 
the purpose of making laws and regulation, and bore no separate and independent 


existence from it. 








“Tyo councils’ theory wast of momentnons 
at the Centre in British India. So if 


Conclusions: —The consept of 


importance, for if implied a dual authority ‘en - ; 
Instead of the tinier form of constitution, the British system of Govt. i. India 


Would have come to he based upon this orinciple, the whole process of centralization 
md absolutism would have ae ae The Legislative unctions, which were so 
far then, taken to he subordinate to the Executive ones, would have come not sad 
at par with the latter, but through their intrinsic importance, would sey eat : 
the Legislative Council, strength and dignity. The supremacy of the egislatiy 


¥ ink it is mis speak of the Li ‘ive 
‘We cannot but think that it is mistake to sp2a\ 
; ‘Geehieh General in Council as is done in the oe orders 


f the circular letter of 1854, to spea of the 








G 1. The para 8 rans as follows ; 
uncil as an institution distinct from the 


“Supreme Govt.” as disinet from the legislature.” cae 
ive council of India vol, VI, p. 12/9 3 ie wh ta 
il vernor General in Council, or in his absence 

n fei ee of the Council of India for making laws and 


Mr, Peadon’s words were — 





“py 2. The proceedings of the Legislati 
his council...... was not a body seperat 
President in Concil, and these meetings 


_ Fegulations, 
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Council, even if it had not served any immediate purpose of the cause of q 
would have surely given a flip to the growth of responsible govt. in India, pri 
rocess of indiansation of the legislative bodies commenced. The experiment a4 the 
served a good ome ed yen if ié was not a representative and responsible | t 1808 
organ ; at least the boldness it had cultivated under the influence of this th euialative 
the attempt that it made to extend its competence and functions, could all tee _ 
into a useful handle of power for the non official members, who entered late be turned 
council, But this preseumption which had a germ of responsible govert : oe ae 
soon thawarted by the Executive, not so much for its legal fallacy as for Hag Was 
ities. The Parliamentary form, procedure, and flourish of the counat 8 potentia- 
light of Lord Dalhousie’s theory of Independce and his previous recbhitna Hie in 
including one Indian member in the Council, raised certain misgivings in tt ge. 
of the Home authorities lest under the cloak of those formal at Entntes, a cae minds 
tive system might not stealthily find its way in the fortress of ghetrautoura gel 
Despite the fact that the council consisted whoily of the English aditcige™a regime, 
boldness and inqusitiveness shown by it, a few harmless prying into the affai 2 slight 
executive-at least not very important ones, an unceremonious presentatio Soe 
Unsuccessful petitions for redressing the grievences, a reasoned ont ‘defia BY of few 
natal authority of the Home Government, and the public rejection of pe: RDS 
put the executive off its heels. ‘The rulers of India wanted legislation te "t ge hit, 
ordinate function of the Government and expected the Le: islative couuitt rte a 
merely as a legislative committee of the Executive council. They could x * i seal 
suffer to let the Legislative Council form a nucleus of Constituti Ms ee ierefore, 
Their answer was the Act of 1861, which circninscribed the none ae 
Legislative council to that of mere legislation. competence of the 








EAST INDIA COMPANY'S NBGOCIATIONS WITH GOA (1844-47) 
BY 
Mr. Virendra Kumar, Allahabad. 


(Summary) 


T sual difficulties of a 1 . 
terete cis See, comming cinla 
form during patti 4 rations in Goa presented itself in an aggravated 
sa GS ae ema of Kolapuri and Sawunt Wadi in 1844-45. The insurgents 
in Goa gave the i ot ee and arms from the Gou territory. The safe refuge 
state ap Separktine mon rare of carrying on their depredations into Sawant Wadi 
Se batlises cf mont me without the risk of being captured by Br: forees. The 
Readct on the etal the Ge 2 were also on the side of “the rebels. Such 
tion of relations of 8. Wadi “RA i ede is attributable to his misinterpreta- 
two independent states : He tri ue which he constrned to be as that of between 
giving them shelter into G oe to apply the laws of neutrality to the rebels by 
British. On the Britifh “ete Medea to surrender them on demand from the 
1810 with Portugal, the Gos Ag ing the surrender of prisioners under the treaty of 
by that of 1842. The G rf t. G. claimed that the above treaty had been superseded 

fast i - G. of Goa was also actuated by a feeling of revenge and 


c in at the Br: G 
es > Govt: a : 
civil war. t: having given refuge to Portuguese subjects during @ 


The Br: authoriti 
the authorities « aaa were very much irritated by such conduct on the part of 
of ite advantages from tle settlement, which derived much of its security and many 
paramount Br: power in India, to convert that settlement 
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+ ig an asylum for harbouring insurgents and criminals ‘i bd ’ 
marge number of letters of remonstrance, and several per a mer Eade 
(joa but they could not secure the objects of the Br: Govt: The professions of ‘the 
G, Goa that he was doing everything to check the rebels had no effect in ti 4 
ations on the frontier. The Govt: of India even had to give cutee 
Govt: to stop all intercourse with Goa and to allow Boe bers cee - 
who after committing atrocities in S. Wadi or Br: territory fn 8 Dabo 
aca ae Rody did not tae use of this permission Taney as 
to settle the matter as amica as i iolati 
ight have led to collisions. y Possible, snd) coy Menta ae 


depred 
fombay 
yefugees 
enter (oa. 
it wanted 
erritory ™ 


Gradually the remonstrances of the British had their effect, i- 
ties had most of the rebel leaders arrested. ‘They also began to ere | be 
ties in apprehending criminals and on pretext of surrendering criminals engaged in 
recent atrocities they gave up to the Br: a large number of prisoners unconditionally. 
The Govt: of Portugal while rejecting the suggestion of the Govt: of Great Britain 
for the transfer of (oa to them: disapproved of the conduct of the C. G, Goa in his 


relation with criminals. 


‘These measures of Goa Goyt: led to restoration of tranquillity on the frontier 
and the Br: Govt: did not deem it proper to press for a formal settlement of the 
matter in dispute as the G. G, Goa was averse to it. Throughout these transactions 
ford Hardinge showed extraordinary moderation. 


THE INDIGENOUS ELEMENTARY BDUCATION BEFORE THE MUTINY 


BY 


Mr, Ram Nihore Chaturvedi, M.A., D. A. V. College, Benares. 


( Summary ) 


ule in India found a widespread system of 
indigenous education coming down from times immemorial and based on So 
and national traditions. ‘The acquisition, preservation, and gsc sly peri 
Was enjoined and applauded by the sacred books of both the Hindus an . e ; te ms. 
Nyery Indian ruler—Central or Provincial considered the diffusion of knowledge as 


‘al ‘ Meer f 
an e in . and alt! sh the British rule did not inherit any department 0 
ssential duty; and although the Br Mveanm of education, both prima 


public instruction from its predecessors, yet “som A SUiae Fleas : 
and secondary, was in pepsi c pies f the oe ae a8 eae? 
Akbar took considerable interest int d laid down ra iter half of the 
to methodise the teaching in indigenous schools as early a» she 
sixteenth century. 


The advent of the British r 


a rtees f 
The independent provincial yulers-Banjit Singh, eae ey 
Oudh and the Rohillas—who flourished on the ruins © ; abe anairaddons 
generously stretched their helping hands towards the cause oF P ons 


The village was the vital unit of organizati 
education was ne 


. It was self-sufficient and 
“crvention, Like other villag 


Isolated in everywalk of life: 
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functionaries the office of a village schoolmaster was hereditary and inseparabje 
the collective village life. He enjoyed rent-free land for imparting Pat array 
the three R’s in a pafkshala (also known as chats jor maktch, F Into 


The hoary indigenous institutions withstood the shocks of political revolutions 


Throughont the period of Mughal rule they carried on their recognised taeh: 
uninterruptediy. 


The Court of Directors were very much impressed by the efficiency 
os <5 4 = . . ~! © eliciency of the 
indigenous system, and they paid thar “highest tribute” to it in 1914, Thee 
requested the Government of India to afford their “ protection” to the Villag 
teachers and “take early measures to find out the then state of indigenous inal. 
tutions and “report the results of inquiries” to the Home government, : 





But for eight years the question was left in cold storage. Sir Thomas Munro, 
the Governor of Madras, took the first initiative in July 1822 to carry 
= cpt : Ries 7. carry on the 
required inquiry: and later on the other Presidencies followed suit, ‘ 


The plan of the various investigations was to ascertain the nat ure and 
number of schools, the number of teachers and scholars and the respective community 
to which they belonged; the nature and amount ef teachers, salary: the average age 
of the teachers; the average school-going and school-leaying age of the scholars: the 
period of pupilage; the manner, matter and media of instruction; nature of books or 
other materials through which instruction was conveyed, 


The two agencies to impart the elementary education were: first. the public 
schools; and secondly, private institutions. 


It is interesting to note that while the study of Persian was encouraged by its 
employment in ublic services and private correspondence, no such incentive was 
given to the cultivation of Hindi. Even then in the North-Western Provinces the 
number of chafsuls was larger than magtubs; and there was the higher average 
number of scholars to each of the former than to each of the latter. Hence 


Hindi was “ th e ; Rants : ae eae 
provinces”, @ proper and the most effective medium of instruction in these 


schools 1 ae a mus ey being the majority communities, the 
nated after them. But in spite of the A, : 
language, creed and clime, a general uni, sub in spite of the heterogeneity of 


; iformity of the indsgenous svstem is visible 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the country. — : 


T i i j . 

the rich Se ey oe sah preemintly democratic. "The high and low; 
dé by side, brushing shoulder to s ay ink the font 

of knowledge and worship the goddess Surswati a ee 


Such a de; + : 3 
from narrow Siarassad educational organisation was essentially bound to be /ré 
students of both fiitconr Hindi, Bengali and Persian schools were attended 

ommunities, These schools wete manned by Hindu an 


Muslim t i 

towards aa, Thus “the mutual disposition of Hindu and Musalmans 
clementary schools “The very important attribute of the indigenous system 
‘the former assembile in the Hide me Musalman scholars and the different castes of 
same teacher, and join in the shes ool-honse, receive the same instruction from 


plays and pastimes.” 
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There were four stuges in all the vernacular schools but the Persian one, 


The school-going and school-leaying age varied. Generally the former was 
five to six and the latter from fifteen to sixteen, Printed books were unknown, 


only manuscripts were read. 


he daily routine was in tune with the habits and customs of the students 
nd the climatic conditions of the country. 
al 


Phe curricula of studies had “a direct practical tendency” towards the boy’s 
ife, Besides this correlation bettween the student’s actual life and his studies 
‘es hool, there was a correlation between the latter and his home. With all 
10 i ag of discipline the school was pervaded with a sympathetic and homely 
Taser here, ‘There existed a “paternal relation” between the teacherand the taught. 
The indigenous system could be justified on psychological basis. To use the 
language of modern educational psychology the children learned through their senses 
and knowledge became a development from within rather than an accretion from 
without. 


not without its drawbacks. ‘There was no connection or 


i yee Jementary and the higher stages. Neither the 
nter dependence between the elementary anc oi 
ismner Lap preparatory to the latter nor the latter was complementary to the former. 


There was no provision for the girls’ education. 


But the system was 


Be that as it may, the Court of Directors repeatedly expressed the conviction 


indi i he 
that it was “ upon the character of the indigenous schools that the education of 


great mass of the population must ultimately depend.” : ie tha: Joni et 
indigenous institutions were incorporated and gery e ie mental ie 
tary schools. ‘This absorption proved to be one of the accessory 


outbreak of the Mutiny. 


ed to the “ progressive decline” of the indigenous 
ation, from war or other causes, the poverty 


Varions causes may be assign 
ly qualified ” teachers were responsible for 


system, ‘The shifting of the popul 
of the people” and the want of “ proper 
the diminishing of the number. 


NON-OFFICIALS IN ‘THE COUNCILS OF 1861 


BY 


i iversity. 
Dr. Bisheshwar Prasad, D.Litt., Allahabad University 
inci one, the 

i +1 eave form to two new principles, 
‘on Councils’ Act of 1861 gave ; asa a 
i teetinrct corcofcials ty the legislative fonodions af OF ee ee 
the establishment of local legislative councils W ith a ney eee 
et regi ye intention of sharing Teves 4 
he ent, appeat to yep borvands | ible Parliamentary govern 
the ae . ohana eke first step ioperas TT orapRle = ne 
Ment. The Mutiny had been suppressed’ s ah dears 9 mal been she. 
Yeleased from central tutelage and new ae a yas nie mimistaih : maid 

eotive change er snstituti islative Counel! ¢ 

to this Shoat ai the constitution of the Legisht 
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‘The Governor-General’s Council was enlarged in 1853 by the addition of 
judges and four official councillors from different Presidencies of India for the two 
pose of improving the legislation of the country. Every testimony points Axed 

be snocess in this respect. Sir Bartle Frere ‘considered its work “nop ot 

greater in proportionate quantity, but.........in quantity better... than. only 

ine the 20 ing years.” But its main defect in the eyes of the Goyer, 
General and the Secretary of State was that it had been “vested with the fenian atte 
Perliament, and that its deliberations were thrown open to the public.” It aes - 
an air of i lence. It called for secret papers and had _pretentions of a a 
sentative chamber like the Parliament. ‘There is no doubt that Lord Dalhousie ty 
the standing orders which he framed, had abetted these pretensions. Yet no me 
official body, without the least vestige of representation in it, could be peceiitied y 
maintain such a farce longer. And when it demanded despatches on the Mys : 
grant to be laid before it, a change in its constitution was immediately sought Sis 


If, however, all that was desired was to restrict its powers and make it m 
amenable to control and less inconvenient to executive authority, a mere change is 
the standing orders would have secured that result. But the suggestions put f oh 
ward by Lord Canning, Sir Bartle Frere and others in India, and the al Bill 
eae by Sir Charles Wood in the Parliament were of a far-reaching charents 

hey laid more emphasis on its composition. They put forward the Tadhisite f 
establishing local councils in the Provinces. The interest shifted from mere form " 
its procedure to the character of its constitution. In the discussions emerged tw< 
new points, that non-official element should be introduced in the legislature, and that 
in place of one supreme Central Legislative Council legislating for the whole of 
British India there should be established in every province a Council to undertake as 
much local legislation as possible. Instead of withholding publicity, the legislature 
was to mirror public opinion as well as to direct it. This anomaly is explained 
by some members of the Viceroy’s Council in their minutes which gives an insight 
into the motives of the Government in seeking these comprehensive changes. 


.,. While discussing the viewpoint that the Council should revert to the 
—., council summoned for specific purposes, inberative de 
Horiba. aie ae age the impracticablity of this course because 
MOM eke” He sa erin J Sngland would not consent “ to a retrograde course 
et Eetalations socce hbase its (Council's ) suppression with any view to make 
Pe ame ane i AC, or an alteration in the constitution or forms of the 
Y ‘og nd ase oad gan its independence, or to restrict the publicity of its 
fea ese tine oak nage than. any Government I haye seen in India could 
the growing public ae Fla a , imeurring very serious risk.” It was so because of 
The Indian “ public oe diner ch Was progressive, vigilant and critical of government. 
eines. ‘And it il ate th a him, comprised both non-official Europeans and 
to secnre a dne share in 1 2 nglish section of it which, at that time, was keen 
government, Even Euglich tia eats, Tt was influential and independent of 
government they serve ag Tt o a had “less attachment than formerly to. the 
mately connected with a goal inclined to he hostile to government, and is inti- 
often ‘avowedly hostile ie ; ed of English writers and with the English Press, 

ndian Government.” Sir Bartle frankly admitted the 


difficult: of managi x 
eal Bhiey mine: naging even “one discontented non-official Englishman with 4 


tow ato “English settlers were anxious to be represented in a Caleutta 
have been stidwahad by fine Was not confined to Hnropeans of Bengal but seems to 
official Europeans dat ep opan in other parts of the country as well, ‘These non 
“most audible and imn _to control Indian legislation. ‘This section was perhaps 

and immediately influential.” Tt was therefore thought desirable to 
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nt moderate reform, ab the moment rather than wait for its being « n 
Fyennal pressure”. ge accounts for the proposal to include noteotil aie 
ihe Legislative Council, a non-official Kuropeans of the business community 
snust De given seats in the egislature. The plans proposed by both the Governor 
General and Sir Bartle Frere provided, therefore, for such representation in the 
supreme Legislative Council at Calcutta and also Local Councils in Madras and 
Bombay. It may not be wide the mark to suggest that the proposal to establish 
Jocal councils was. itself a consequence of the project of non-official Hvropean repres- 
qutation in the legislature. English merchants of other Presidency towns could not 
afford to be long absent from their place of business to attend the sessions of the 
Council at Calcutta. At the same time their interests could not be neglected. 
Hence the proposal to decentralise legislation and provide representation to them in 
the local Councils which might be established in the other Presidencies, The mode 
yas adopted “for securing representatives of the special and non-official interests of 
other parts of India”. 


The inclusion of the Indian or “native” element was a necessary corollary of 
non-official Huropean representation in the Legislative Councils. Justice and 
expediency both required that the Indian should not be left out. As in the case of 
Buropeans, Indian public opinion was no less inconvenient to the Government. For 
some time before the Mutiny ‘the number of natives who read English news-papers 
and are accessible to all the influence which sway publie opinion in England, is 
mpidly increasing, but far more rapid is the incraase in the number of those who are 
indirectly open to the same influence.” Sir Bartle Frere remarks that the indifference 
to public questions other than those of a local nature which was the chief charac- 
teristic of the Indian publit “has given place among the more intelligent classes to a 
feverish curiosity.” At the same time, Mutiny had shown the unwisdom of conduct- 
ing 8 government wholly irresponsive and out of touch with the people's will, and the 
Government, it seems, was no longer “prepared for the perilous experiment of conti- 
ming to legislate for millions of people, with few means of knowing, except by 
rebellion, whether the laws made suit them or not.” Sir Rartle Frere, therefore, 
opined that: “the addition of the native element has become necessary, owing to our 
diminished opportunities of learning through indirect channels, what the native think 
of our measures, and how the native community will he affected by them.” There 
being no other mode of knowing their will, their presence in the legislature was 
tolerated as a necessary evil. Moreover, it was considered inequitable and impolitic 
to provide representation for Europeans while denying it to Tndians. Sir Bartle 

f even greater importance,” and Sir Charles Wood 
: ally strong claim with 








i regarded it as “a matter o! So ade tae 
ind Lord Canning were of opinion that the Indians hac an equally 8 . 
the Buropeans because legislation affected “the interests of millions of the? ety 
population.” Nevertheless it is clear from these Minutes that the i * ms _ 
tlement arose merely because ib was deemed desirable to admit Prana FN 
tesislature, It is true the government realised the danger C5 their eee mm ane 
‘nd considered it politic to hase legislation on their views = : prec Bea Sos 
prestion of their active association with i Bre terenesn grat Team eren 
It not for the immedi: seossity of conciliating the kur . ! 
; r the immediate necessity oF introduced as a set-off inst the 


Inclined to presume that the Indian element was + the 
inconvenient, independent and critical non-official European ae Bn we 
Tedson why only such Indians were chosen as were unable Lr! a aKa Ie 
Stessive forces and were incapable of taking share in. the wae she . 

ty knowledge of English language and their representative character, 


i ‘sion, ‘The financial situation of the 
ech was bordering on Rage % 
n the expenditure of the taxes vo y 
f “the unanimous opinion of all classes, 


a One other factor also influenced 
Myerement of India immediately after the * 
3 thee Legislative Council demanded a voice 1 
em, and in this matter it had the support o 
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; ve, oficial as well as uon-official, in all the Presidencis, 
Burapesn 2s = aang 22 breadth of India”. The question at the time <a 
Sir Samad Laing put it, “whether the public opinion of the classes, European and 
Native, who pay taxes is to be consulted or disregarded in matters which immediately 
fiect their interests.” Feelings had become intense. It was difficult to delay reform 
for fear that ~a strong and active opposition will certainly arise, which a Government 





financially strong might possibly afford to disregard, but which in our actual position 
would be a source of the most serious embarrassment”. There was the danger that 
if fresh taxes were imposed or loans were attempted the press and the pabl opinion, 


jcalariy European, Ww: muld raise the united cry of “no more Taxation while have 
gecret and irresponsible expenditure”. — The European community had been unusually 
excited on the proposal of Income Tax in 1860. {t was impossible to strengthen the 
financial position of the Government without conciliating them or taking them into 
confidence Hence, inclusion of non-official Europeans, and also of Indians, had become 
necessary. Sir Samuel Laing was therefore prepared to go farther than Lord Canning 
or Sir Bartle Frere in the matter of “the introduction of non-official element”. He 
enlarging the functions of the legislature sovas to have greater say 
in financial matter. He desired “that no expenditure chargable on Indian Revenue 
(except in an emergency. and subject to the Governor General 8 Ove rruling athority) 
should be lawful, unless an estimate of it should have been previously laid before the 
Legislative Council for a certain time, sufficient to enable them to comment upon it, 
if so disposed, by way of Resolution or Address”. This was an advance on 
Mr. Wilson's precedent. He added further, “Not being strictly speaking, a Repres- 
entative body, representing the Tax-payer of India, the Legislative Couucil could not, 
I think justly claim a positive right of voting or refusing to vote each item of Indian 
expenditure, but I certainly think that they have a right to be fully informed 
respecting, and to have an opportunity of commenting on, all expenditure of money 
charged on Indian Taxation.” This measure would lead to economy, he believed, 
and also “strengthen the hands of the Central Government, in enforcing economy in 
the administration of the Army and of the Provinces”. It is clear from his minute 
as well as that of Sir Bartle Frere that financial considerations were responsible for 
the extension of the Legislative Councils and the expansion of their functions. 


The value and need of non-official element in the legislature being recognised 
it was deemed reasonable to enlarge the scope of its association. ‘There was no idea 
of establishing representative institutions, and yet largest possible reflection of 
European non-official opinion in the legislative deliberations was desirable. 1 was ab 
the same time difficult to secure attendance of Europeans of Madras or Bombay at 
Calentta, while a considerable addition of non-official element in the Legislative 
Council of Calentta would have affected the character of government. Hence sug- 
gestion was put forward to establish Legislative Councils in Madras and Bombay as 
well as in other provinces, which could admit some local non-official Buropeans and 
Indians also. Sir Bartle Frere advised the appointment of an equal member of 
official and non-official members, latter being “selected by the Governor from among 
the leading members of the non-official community, Buropean and Native, at the 
Presidency ”. Selection was to be such “as to secure efficient representatives of all 
the principal and most influential classes and interests”, ‘The main purpose of this 
clement was to “form the ordinary medium of communication between the Executive 
Government and the public.” Sir’ Bartle snggested “that the non-official members 
should form asort of permanent Committee, to which Government could refer wit 
Some confidence that it fairly represented the opinions of the non-official community, 
un that measures approved by them would not be unacceptable to the community 
ie fa ; These local Councils were to enact local rules and regulations, pepe 

asures tor enactment by the Supreme Legislative Council and apportion fun ; 

en for expenditure on is education, publiction works ete. Even for Looe 
iws discussed and framed by the local councils, the Supreme Council was 0 

given a power of revision, 


was in favour of 
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The scope of the activity of local councils was to be strictly limited 

All important functions were the close preserve of the central authority 

ino divisian of powers was contemplated. The local councils could be 
ormitted to make local laws, impose local taxes and discuss local matters, 
without seriously affecting the exercise of Central authority. Sir Bartle 
Frere most frankly appreciated the value of this contrivance. He believed 
that “the plan proposed provides for an ample and non-inconvenient 
qnount of outside element of the best description obtainable. “If the 
Jocal non-official members did not fully represent the non-official classes of 
ll _India, the want would be supplied by the local Legislatures. before 
which all measures would, in one form or another, be brought for con- 
sideration.” The local councils were intended to give “fullest information 
and warning’’ to the government regarding the views and wishes of the 
people. This was their main and sole purpose; and it may be added they 
were the product of the contemporary need for conciliating public opinion, 
particularly European, and focussing it on government measures. 


Thus, the constitutional changes of 1861 arose from one main motive 
of assimilating public opinion to government measures and thereby depriv- 
ing it of its sting. Because non-official Nuropeans were its most active agents, 
and also because they so importunately demanded a voice in the administ- 
yution, it was now essential to secure their participation in the legislative 
activities of the government. The reform could not be delayed for it was 
feared that on this issue the Liberal party in England would combine with 
the otherwise conservative English settlers in India and their supporters in 
England. Hence a moderate advance was contemplated. It was impossible 
to deny representative institutions for long to the English settlers, for 
for accustmed as they were to parliamentary government. they could 
no longer endure the wholly irresponsible and bureaucratic depostism 
in India. Agin 1833 the opening of India to English settlers had led to 
the partial separation of legislative and executive agencies, so in 1861 the 
need of conciliating European opinion and of satisfying their demand for 
Yepresentation led to the expansion of the Legislative Council. But 
hecause interests of the European community were mainly commercial, and 
as it was subject to the biases and prejudices of the mayen a 
legislature mainly composed of Europeans would have been “the legis is 
of a class in its worst and most aggravated form », The Government 0 


India therefore needed other elements also to counteract it. ea erage 
cammunity was also uneasy, and the Mutiny emphasised the a sires 
Consulting its wishes. Hence the introduction of Indian non-o ae who 
also provided for. It served a dual purpose. One as Chesney ‘a A eae 

give an interest in the institution in the estimation of the are “i Pee 
Which would be wanting to an assembly composed wholly ‘ nee : 
ind the other of acting as a check on class domination in the legis ‘s 


1 . 19; ‘efore, its origin in the need for pro- 
The reform of 1861 had, thetstott, fro Remeueen Community, and to 


Viding, in some form, representation to tl i . pee 4 
that extent the Inaian Council’s Act of 1861 might be said to initi 


Principle of representation in India. 
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CONFESSION OF TWO MUTINEERS 


















Ramgraph Licht Infsntr 
Graham proceeded with it tc 
ming the two mutinoms co 
ef the Mutiny there and br 
burnt the houses of Cap’ 


d t, 1857. Le 


the intention of ¢ 


ling men of 
ongst themselves. 
r and CUhota 
Sahai ultir 
perfect or 
land Col. 
was advancing towaris Do sequently upset 
(1th Sep.) and wanted y witt and treasure (4 six-pounders, 
‘ 42 Ise rap by »0 Ghat towards Chatra or through 
ng to effect junction with 5th Irregular Cavalry and with 
Koer Sing at Rohtasgarh. The mutineers were prgressing slowly, (the 
Yamindars having blocked the ghats) and ultimately ed through Tikoo 
and Chundwa to Balamat (21st Sep.). Meanwhile Major English (with his 
53rd Reg.) and Lt. Harle with his Sikhs were to advance from Hazaribagh 
to intercept the mutineers who were proceeding towards Chatra. In an 
engagement at Chatra on 2nd Oct. the mntineers were defeated, and their 
arms and ammunition captured. Jay Mangal Panday and Nadir Ally, 
Subadars of the battalion, were both taken in the jungle and tried before 
Major Simpson under Act XVI of 1857 and sentenced to death. They 
made confessions (3rd October, 1857), the subject matter of the paper—from 
which it appears that Kunwar Singh instigated the regiment to mutiuy and 
joinhim. Jamadar Madho Singh commanded the mutineers at Chatra. 
They had no intention to mutiny previous tothe mutiny of the detachment 
that sent with Graham. 
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THE FORGOTTEN SAVIOUR OF THE TALUQDARS 
OF OUDH 
BY 
Dr. Nandalal Chatterji, Lucknow 


(Summary) 


The name of Lord Canning is remembered to-day with feelings E 
ee and gratitude by the landed aristocracy of Oudh for the boon of the 
Fee ee carl Settlement” conferred on them after the Mutiny of! ef. 
eae ‘s Viceroyalty. A close examination of the contemporary On ie 
Haie er, comples one to revise the commonly accepted belief that \ 

bning had heen the best friend of the landlords of Oudh. 


defensive policy ”. 


-Tegret, the necessity of armed interve 
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Jt may come asa surprise to students of Indian History; still the 

ig that Lord Ellenborough was really the greatest benefactor of the 
alngdarss 28 he saved their order from actual extinction decided upon by 
Jord Canning. 


Contemporary papers show that the Taluqdars were treated very 
sustly because of their so-called Mutiny guilt. Lord Canning’s decision 
wi 5e out the baronial class of Oudh was both duty and impolitic. His 
to iisce on the enforcement of the drastic Oudh Proclamation was one of 
ie many errors that made the task of reconquest and pacification of Oudh 
both difficult and prolonged, 


Fortunately forthe Oudh Landlords, Lord Ellenborough made a 
timely intervention in their favour in his capacity of President of the 
Board of Control, and pre vented the Viceroy from carrying out this drastic 
policy. He sent a long despatch to Lord Canning protesting against the 
contemplated confiscation of all the lands in Oudh, and condemned the 
Ondh Proclamation in such scathing terms as to be almost insulting to the 
Viceroy, and referred to the Taluqdars as more sinned against than sinning. 


THE LOOSHAI RAIDS AND LOOSHATL POLICY 
(1869—1872) 
BY 
Mr. Ganpat Rai, Dethi. 


(Summary) 


This paper has been based on the original document ae 
preserved in the Imperial Record Depattment, New De Le hai-nolicy of 
acursory account of the Looshai land and its people, hae ie been 
the pre-Mayo period—a policy of concession and concilial 

Passingly referred to. f 

The devastating visitations of the tein 8 to arta tee 
Manipore, Hill ‘Tipperah and Chittagong jaateer hia the Looshai land 
described. Three columns of British army marche fe oses, but the expedi- 
from three different quarter with purely geben ls f this failure are given 
tion failed and failed miserably. ‘The chief bsaioap te Government of India, 
in the words of Mr. W.S. Seton Karr, Secretary a ig the Goverment of 
Foreign Department. Despite repeated deman’s ts operations 
Bengal, Lord Mayo decided against renewal ke oikhe and laid down in 
igainst the Looshais in the ensuing te Pol. Pros. December 1869, 
Unmistakable language his Looshai policy, (vi yell be called “a strictly 
Nos, 248, 985-287 and 289-290) which may ¥ 


‘ fforts were made to 
During the year 1870 strenuous and nea te tthe ooahals 
implement this policy. Barly in 1871 it was onect January and February 
Were implacable as ever before, and the ea long the eastern frontiers 
Witnessed once again attacks by the Loose" qovesomant of Bengal, in view 
of Bengal, from Cachar to Chittagons: The 


i ad a departure from 
of repeated and unprovoked raids of the Looshais; we Magoks Government, 
® pet policy “uninterrup 


ted conciliation - 8 issues of the problem, 
ifter seeking and securing information 


on all possiblt Ttion declaring, with 
Resolution dec! aN 
Bef on lith Jaly, 187s ae re the Looshai land, but saying 





> 
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jo the anape brent that ~ The ys 2 
tribes whe inhale! the cour et we ad — the 
ieticts and te the east of H a Dittapong 
to this Resolution an expedition was led into the Loosh: ine 
Locshai land from ty, 
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A thesis has been urg 
and strong determination. 
policy of bis illustrio 


resolute will 
Raiitdeanar ste the ve : e the frentier 
He stuck to it througt . ee Cee and adoption. 
of the Looshai tribes and in n in the face or repeated raids and inroads 
Local authorities. The k ee of repeated urgings to the contrary by the 
He was convinced c f the potas of Jaly 11, 1871, is a proof positive of it. 
Fee Sietcece on < the soundness of the views of Mr. W. W. Hunter and 
in the following ake complex problem, and adopted and declared them 
0 gat ap a aoe thata general policy of conciliation and 
nation to preserve peace 2, py in the repression of crime and a determi: 
Government of India” fond prars receive the cordial support of the 
emeeehihies im thin pt Mayo found the ultimate solution of the fron- 
xmance toil io stale an He however, indiscriminately applied this 
Mackenzie had sounded pecs Feserd as well as North Eastern. Mr. A. 
policy to the Looshai jan oeene MAniNg against the application of this 
sors ot Lord Mave haa we and time proved that he was right. The succes 
policy of “conciliation a 7 a complete and redical departure from the 
repted conciliation” a humanity” also know as the policy of “uninter- 
defence” and to owes i aed defensive policy” or “a policy of pure 
and complete aubjugation” Aa ag the policy of “permanent occupation 
Was a man of strong convicti 3ut the fact cannot be gainsaid that Lord Mayo 
his convictions on Oe idea and determination, and he brought to bear 
his North-east frontier : aldol question of State policy, for that reason 

policy bears the indelible impress of his personality. 
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NING oF THE FORWARD POLICY IN NORTH WE 
-WEST 
FRONTIER OF INDIA, 1874—1876. cpa 
BY 
Mr. Anup Chand, M. A., Punjab. 


peGLN 


(Summary) 


The close of Mr. Gladstone's first administartion, in 1874, is the date 
gany single date can be given, for the change in the sentiments and aapina 
ions of the people. There was a significant conservative reaction in the 
ublic opinion. lhe rapid advance of the new powers of the world 
aroused ne W jealousies and awakened new ambitions. England’s economic 
position Was being challenged and her poiitical position had deteriorted. 
Russia violated the terms of the Black Sea Treaty and continued her 
unresisted march eastward by annexing the decadent Tartar and Tarcoman 


states. 

For mainfest reasons of policy and startegy British diplomacy could 
not tolerate the momentum of Russian advance. They wanted to preserve 
a preponderating influenre in the countries marching with their own terri- 
tory and allow no foreign interference in them. The policy of Masterly 
Inactivity, which set at rest for some time to come, the Russophobia, again 
made the spark of mistrust against her designs over India, flicker forth 
into flame, and the old cry that England was sleeping while Russia was 
working reechoed in Wngland. The press and the platform resounded with 
plans to counteract the Russian menace. Sir Henry Rawlinson envisaged 
in his famous Memorandum, Lord Auckland’s doctrine, “ of establishing a 
strong and friendly power’’ on the North West Frontier of India. It was 
considered to be of paramount importance, that England may obtain a 
dominant position at Kabul, and thereby close the “avenue of approach 
against Russia’. 

The conquest of Khiva in 1874, prompted Lord Granville, to instruct 
the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg, to direct the attention of the 
Russian Government, to the dangers which threatened the relations of the 
two Governments on account of the altered position 1 Central 


Asia. The Foreign Secretary farther desired to acquaint the Russian 
ghanistan Was the sine qua non of 


Government that the Independence of Af { x 
the security and welfare of British India and the peace of Asia. i gets 
Gortchakoff, reiterated his declaration of the ith March 1869, an eine 
Writing to the Russian Ambassador, in London, again made it anes a a 
had repeated it to Lord Loftus the positive assurance that the eae : 

abinet continues to censider Afghanistan as entirely besond na 
action. Lord Northbrook, the Governor-General of India, f me Se hiss 
to the specific assurances of the Russian Covernment. The fall o 


) ? L ATES ‘ finitely, the promise to aid from 
Perturbed Sher Ali. Inorder to snr ae Muhammed to Simla. The 


the British Gov ; is I 

overnment, he sent his ge ae | + erent: 
Government of Mr. Gladstone never wanted to comaul tel eae “4 
Mepigegement with the, Amie Sag ace rit h Government had 
{pproach Afghanistan from the one side as the Britis 


from the other. re cawek 
B But now when the Imperial nquiltbn 39 retire a tn March 
gland, the times were propitiors oe . Government. While laying 


74, Mr. Disraeli formed the conservatly 
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* ‘ 72, he regarded Great Briiain ag ap I 

down his eT easly months of his administration therg mn 
ret ctikows in his policy “though the diplomatic world Soon began : 

sa sithe that atmosphere of British diplomacy under the Inspiration of 
Disraeli was different from that to which they had grown accustomed singg 
1869”. Sir Bartle Frere, who was in 1874, the mem sete: India Council, 
wrote a confidential letter to Sir John Kaye, for circulation AMONESt other 
members of the Council. He considered the appointment of British Agents 
in Afghanistan, inter alia, to be of such an imperatiy e necessity, that Sit 
Bartle Frere would even go so far as to make the Atnir‘of Afghnaistan G 
clearly understand, that in case he objected tothe: proposal, he must No’ 
count on our support unless he followed our advice”. 


Sir Henry Rawlinson did not lag behind in the Propagation of hig 
dogmas. In the second edition of his book, England and Russia in the Par 
East, he reminded his readers that Merv was the Central point round Which 
the present and future interests of eastern question rey olved, _lt would be 
threatening to Afghanistan. Under the circumstances England s liability 
to furnish material assistance would come into active operation and the 
arrangements, therefore, which I have propesed for placing a British garvi. 
son in the western Afghan capital, so far from deserving to be stigmatiged 
as an act of spoliation, would in reality be nothing more than the discharge 
of an onerous duty to an ally. 


Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State for India in the cabinet of 
Mr. Disraeli, was a new convert to the Forward Policy, in January 1875, 
Lord Salisbury penned a Despatch to Lord Northbrook, in which he stressed 
the desiribility of appointing an English Resident at the Court of Cabul. 
“Though no immediate danger appear to threaten the interests of Her 
Majesty in Central Asia and on the Frontiers of Persia and Afghanistan, the 
effect of affairs is sufficiently grave to inspire solicitude, and to suggest the 
necessity of the timely precaution”. Here is the. starting point of the new 
policy, Salisbury was convinced and Disraeli agreed with him that “with 
Russian emissaries at the ear of the Ameer, it was highly desirable that the 
Indian Governinent on its side should have a duly established agent at his 
court”. 


.,.,._ rhe proposal was met with abhorrence and sttong representation of 
its Inexpediency by the Government of India. Lord Nortobrook did not 
question the bona fides of the proposal of Lord Salisbury. He considered 
that the time wag unsuitable for making such appointments since it would 
be vehmently objected to by the Amir. In June 1875 Northbrook sent the 
pen al despatch manifesting the same Policy of strict neutrality. Before 
submitting his dispatch, Northbrook issued a questionaire to elicit the 
expert opinion on the subject. The Punjab Government and Nawab Foujdar 
Khan and Ghulam Hussain Khan, who successively served as British Agents 
in Afghanistan, were all Unanimously agreed that the Amir would be most 
ae aan to recive a British agent. But Salisbury was adamant. If the 
ig of Afganistan was vnwilling to receive the Mission, the Secretary g 
In edocs to tell the Government of India to make the Amir wish tt 
Northibrook te November 19, 1875, Lord Salisbury, instructed Lo e 
a econ: » that in the beginning the Amir should be induced to gel 
oneblisn Yembassy and “it heed not be publicly connected with 
Shment of a Permanent Mission within his dominions”. 
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The policy of Lord Northbrook was the reflex of 
He advocated a genuine, honest and straight-forward po 
urged that if a Permanent Mission wag intended to be 
should be candidly informed of its true nature. 
no reason to convince the English Cabinet, and he wag reluctantly obliged 
to resign, ostensibly on grounds of ill-health. The instructions of the 
Secretary of State were go pre-emptory and ill-timed that Lord Northbrook 
could not become the mouth-piece of the reactionary policy. Undoubtedly 
the electorate in England had returned its verdict favonrably on the 
Imperialistic policy of Disraeli, yet the Prime Minister had not the scruples 
enough to disclose the resignation of Lord Northbrook, even to the mem- 
bers of his Cabinet, because “if imparted to the Cabinet, it will soon be 


babbled about by the wives” producing repércugsions of a dire nature in 
the public mind. 


his own character, 
licy, and, therefore, 
stablished, the Amir 
Lord Northbrook found 


HISTORY OF THE FEMALE FRANCHISE 
IN BRITISH INDIA 
BY 
Mr. P.N. Khera M.A., LLB. D.A.V, Sholapur 


( Summary ) 


The Indian womens’ movement in the recent past has had two 
phases, one aiming at social reform, the other at political and Civil rights. 
This essay traces the circusmstances which have introduced the second 
phase. 


In the nationalist movement of Lord Curzon’s time, the Indian 
leaders had advocated the boycott of British goods. The success of this 
first Swadesh? movement depended onthe output of a large amount of 
home-spun yarn, and this brought the women of India into the national 
movement for the first time. 


During the Great war of 1914—18, the women of India acquired the 
the habit of working together on non-communial lines to alleviate the 
sufferings of the troops. The suffrage the movement in England also 
stirred them to activity. The allies declared that they were fighting for 
democracy and self-determination. The educated Indian women also 
thought of getting the vote for themselves, und then came the Lucknow 
Pact which suggested that the Provincial Legislatures should be eee 
“directly by the the people,” Later on the women interputed the wor 


People’ to include women. 


WI Ir. Montagu came to India in 191i, the women of India 
Sent a Gertie Nenten by Mrs. Sarojini Naidu to wait on “ a 
Annie Besant was also present and the address was drafted by Mrs. oo 4 
The deputation demanded votes for women in the new ae HOLT clep 
India. The Calcutta sesoion of the Indian National Congress ( 
Passed a resolution in favour of grinting the franchise to the women. 


The Franchise Commission of 1919 recieved _many eae “he 
Indian Women but all members of the Commission bey a a 
°Pposed the grant of vote to the women, The Govenme 
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d the reactionary recommendation of the Commission exce 
Se: the G. G's Executive Council (Sir Sankaran Nain) ren 
supported the womens’ demand. Phe Women now sent a deputation to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select Committee of both houses 
of Parliament. The Joint Select Committee recommended that the 
question should be left to the newly elected legislative council of ont 
province and to the both houses of the central legislature. 


Madras led the way in April 1921, and bombay also took advantage 
of the clause. U. P. passed a resolution for women’s suffrage in 1993 
the C. P. the Punjab and Bengal in 1926. Finally Bihar and Orissa joined 
up, so that women were enfranchised within ten years of the passing of 
reforms. This was a very remarkable and unlooked for development, 

However owing to the property qualification for voting and to the fact 
that a very few Indian women hold property in their own name, the 
number of women enfranchised in 1919 was very small; it was roughly 
six ont of every one thousand. 

A number of women’s organisation also sprang up at abont this 
time and contuluted to the rapid growth of awakening among them. 

The Simon Commission was not prepared to remmend any sweeping 
extention of the franchise, but nevertheless they recommended that 
“ women’s suffrage should be a cardinal part of the franchise system.” 
In addition to the existing qualications they recommended the grant of 
vote to (i) wives of men having property qualification (ii) and widows 
whose husband at the time of death was so qualified, provided those 
wives and widows are above the ago of 25. 


But the recommendations of the Statutory Commission were not 
fated to be translated into Statute. The R. T. Conferance met in 1630 and 
the whole constitutional question was referred to it. 


: The Civil Disobedience movement was started in the same year, and 
this Movement again brought women into prominance. They emerged 
out of this movement fully conscious of their political rights and duties 
and their right to an extended franchise could not possibly be denied. 


At the R. T. Conferance the despatch of the Goverument of India 
and the views of the Provincial Governments were considered and they 
Were all opposed to the extension of the franchise to women. But the 
bade were represented by two very able and energetic women, Begam 
eed ae Mrs. Subbaroyan, and they pressed their claims so well 
eeeement ed disregard the proposal of the reactionary despatch of the 
to their ite a. After the Gandhi-Irwin fact, women got accession 
Ree ; Pee le by the coming to London of Mrs. Naidu as delegate to the 

shores auce: They put forth concrete demands supported by the 


Congress. These demands were :— 
f Complete recognition of their equal political status 
ii. Full adult franchise 
ma: No reservation of seats, no nomination or co-option. 
lv. No sex discrimination either against on in favour of women: 
The discussions conti i i 4) 
inued. The Lothian Committee made ! 
proposals, the J. 8. Committee of the two houses of Parliament (1933—24) 


futher changed and modi im 
odified th H f pee 
Government of Tndia Act of 1235, ee ae 
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Franchise under the Act of 1935. The election to both 
proposed federal legislature will be indirect for women, the pene tie 
women having no share at all in the section of their representatives. For 
the provincial legislature the franchise has been extended to all women of 
over 21 who are not otherwise disqualified and 


i. Who are British subjects or subjects of a federated state and 
ii. Who possess property qualification in their own right 
iii, Who are the wives or widows of men with property 
qualifications. 
iv. Who are the wives of men with a military service qualification 
for vote; 
v. Who are the pensioned widows and mothers of military men 
or police officers. 
vi. Who have an educational qualification. 


Criticism of the Act: 
i. Women have not been granted adult franchise, only about 11% 
adult women have been enfranchised. 
ii, Women have been given separate representation inspite of 
their strong objection to it. 
iii. If it was absolutely essential to reserve seats for them, enough 


number of seats should have been reserved. At present only 
2°54 of the Provincial and 4% of the Federal Seats are 
reserved for them. 
iv. Communal electorates bave been foisted upon them inspite of 
their opposition to them. 
The method of indirect election for the federal legislatura 
deprives them of their right to express opinion on all-Indie 
matters. 


Vv. 


THE RED KAFIRS 
BY 


Mr. M. A. Shakoor, M.A., Peshawar. 


(Summary) 


The Red Kafirs are the inhabitants of Kafirstan, ‘whish oie a 
ous country lying between latitude 35°30 and 26, North pg bento 
longitude 70° to 71.30 Mast. The study of the hae ena o peed 
their manners and customs, their religious ceremonies nee se bck 
Metric observations shows rhe present son ee ein 

itivs, the Aums and the ‘Wu are a number of ¢ - 
Afghanistan who refused to embrace Islam in harhnesneenecrs 
and fled for refuge from the victorious Muslims to the hilly phy 
Country of Kafiristan. 


3 3 S ate 
The Kafirs are divided into two main 
the Sufed Posh. Among the Sah Posh i.e. the 


ctions viz. the Sia Posh and 
*plack-robed’ Kafirs, . the 
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- the Kens are the largest apd most powerful tribes, who are.) 
ena mny other subsections. While the Sefad Posh i.e. the “okay 
yebed” Kaiirs, consist of the Prownx the Wai and the Asikian ang whom, 
the fect two stand ont 2s ef great importance. The accompany ing map wil 
clearly show their distribniion. 







leremt languages which are derived from the 


Aryan Family. The specimens of their 


They speak four di 
Dardic Language of the 
languages are given in Appe 


The Kafirs are independent of one another but the affairs of each 
tribe are managed by a -/«! or . who rule ina more or legs absolute 
manner. Several of these -/ or Parliament who decided ali 
question of policy whether external or inte Besides ests, thirteen 
individuals are anuvally i rates. who are called Urir, 
Disobedience to 2 y burning the honses of the offenders or 
by imposing fine in i m of cows, goats and sheep. But sometimes 
these Kafirs are infiuen very strongly by traditions and customs—the 
uuwritien and even unspoken law of the people. 
















oact as Mag 











The features of the Kafirs are almost Aryan. The A@m and the Wai 
among them contain the handsomest people, especially the Vai. But the 
colour of the Kafirs, as a whole, is less fair than that of the upper classes of 
Chitral and many Badakhshanis. Generally they do not approach the black 
race but are equally removed from those with a white skin. The darkness 
of their skin is attributed to the fact that the people use a fuel which gives 
forth a particularly grimy smoke, the effect of which seems to be seldom or 
never nutralised by washing. It is also partly due to the extreme cold 
climate, when some of them are particularly reluctant to wash their faces. 
The hard field work and constant exposure to all kinds of weather also 
darken their complexion and make it coarse. They look powerful and are 
wonderful walker and capable of carrying heavy loads. 


The dress of the Kafirs is composed of four gout skins, two of which 
form a vest. and two a kind of petticoat. The skins have long hair on the 
onteide ; the upper ones do not cover the arms~-the whole ifsthe fastened 
on with a leather belt, AJ] Kafir wamen roll their hair up and confine it 
In some sort of acap. Girls confine their locks with a double thread round 
the brows. The Virgins wear a red fillet round their heads. 


_ The food is chiefly cheese, butter, milk with bread and a sort of suet 
pudding. They algo eat flesh and the fruits which they grow. They drink 


during their meals and are > this 
i elevate e quarrelsome, by 
indulgence, evated, bat do not become quarrelso: 


She The Kafirs are by no means simple in character. They can concoct 
Diots and then carry them out with the secrecy of the average Orenie 
ht oa Powers are often considerable and so is their judgement et 
ries kame : They are Wonderfully brave. Intense conservatism eres 
wea e isolated nature of their experience make them distrostia 
simpl fond They Pick up a quarrel on the instance of a mere provocal me 

Diy to assert their manhood. They think it a virtue and in accordan 


with their religion to kill a Mussalman, 
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The Katir religion is a low form of idolatory, with an admixture ae 
estor-worship and some traces of fire worship algo, Their gods and 
AO eased are numerous and some of them represent the Hindn gods Jndra, 
Me Mavaleo, Sutaron and See, whom they worship by sacrificing cows, 
ats, bears and sheep; by dancing and singing hymns. Inthe Kafix 
g0 logy there appears to be both heaven and hell, They neither burn nor 
pee their deads, but place the dead body in a box, arrayed in fine dregs, 
BP emove it to the summit of the neighbouring hill, where it ig placedion 
, ground, but never interred. A year after the death ofa Kafir a wooden 
fy has to be errected to his memory. This is both a duty and a privi- 
fee and consequently has to be paid for by feasting the community. 


A conquering race may progress in the arts and in civiligation, and 
may excel in warlike skill, but not so isolated a people like the Kafirs. 
Civilisation abruptly fell asleep centuries ago in Kafiristan and is still 
dorment. In the various shifts and expedients to which they have been 
forced in order to preserve their freedom and their lives, lying, running 
away and underhand devices have been particularly serviceable. In their 
mode of warfare no spark of chivalry is possible, Their ideas and all the 
associations of their history and religion are simply bloodshed, assassination 
and blackmailing. Yet they are not savages. Some of them have the heads 
of philosophers and statesmen. And, if they had been different they w ould 
have been enslaved centuries ago. Their love of decoration, their carving, 
their architecture, all point to a period when they were higher in the 


human scale than they are at present. 


i i i fghanistan on 
Thei t contact with the Muslim population of Afg : 
the Piccacnaaa of Chitral on the other ha pers e 3 
' q i ideas. any of them 

them and has tended to supress their pagan ide : rhe, 

$ : yed in Kabul as 

ily embraced Islam. Some of them are emplo 

Eg alae in the Military School there and few have entered the 


service of His Highness the Mehtar of Chitral. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
(DECCAN HISTORY) 


BY 


NAWABALI YAWAR JUNG BAHADUR, 


Secretary, Constitutional Affairs, H. BE. H. the Nizam's (fovernment. 
Members of the Indian History Congress, Ladies and Gentlemen, 


I must at the outset thank the Local Committee of the Indian History 
Congress for the honour they have done me in inviting me to preside over 
the Deccan History Section. I should like also to take this earliest oppor- 
tunity of thanking all those who have sent contributions on the many 
different aspects and periods:of Deccan History. ‘This is the first time that 
the Indian History Congress has given special! place to local history and, as 
one who takes both a citizen's and a student's pride in the history of these 
Dominions, I can only say that the decision could hardly have been taken 
on a better occasion than when the History Congress was about to pay this 
welcome visit to Hyderabad. 


For, our history bas much both of local colour and peculiarities of 
national interests. ‘The variety of its past, quite apart from its richness, is 
itself fascinating. Archmological research has unearthed prehistoric graves 
and excavated old towns, buried literally in the sands of time, while the 
survival of several aboriginal tribes provides to this day an unbroken link 
With neolithic culture. There were also the Dravidians, without caste or 
priesthood, and the impact of the early Aryan settlers on their lives brought 
about a process of Aryanisation which threw up great ruling Houses. The 
first and foremost of these was the Andhra dynasty which derived its origin 
trom a tribe living, according to a work complied prior to the yer 500 
before Christ, on the souther fringes of the Aryan settlements in Berar. 
Pliny, the Roman encyclopmdist of the first century of the Christian era, 

‘sing his information on Megasthenes, describes them asa pasar race 
With a military force second only to Chandragupta Maurya, and an ee " 
Asoka speaks of the Andhras among the Princes to whom tes ent 

uddist missionaries. While professing Brahmenism, the ae ee sme 
hore than tolerant towards Buddhists. Villages and lands ny an a 

eir maintenance and along with the Brahmanic worship 0 Rais et 
of the Deccan was filled with chants of groups of bate ae ‘ a 
aves which overlooked the lonely, wooded gorges Ike bios 


Mora today. 


s, and let us pass to the 
ainly for four hundred 
h their capital 
ed with Harsha 


4 i Ff dhra: 
__ The scene changed with the fall of the An 
thira century when the Deccan cam) to be soe 2 ee 
Years, by the Rashtrakutas, and then by the Cha Bye a 
Kalyani. Pulkesin IJ, the greatest Chalukyan : 
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in the extent of his conquests, and the river Narbada formed the boundary 
between his empire in the south and Harsha’s in, the north, Pulkesin'y 
fame spread far and wide and the mission sent to his court by Khusray Ul 
of Iran has been depicted in the enduring. colours of Ajanta. Hiuen Tsiang 
the Chinese pilgrim, visited the Deccan in his time and was much impreggeq 
by the administrative efficiency of the kindom and by the inimitable art of 
Ajanta. Its exqnisite sense of colour, its reproduction of past scenes, its 
presentation of the drama-of human destiny with all the aches and ecstasies 
of the human soul in its search of reality, still inspire many pilgrims and 
seekers of beauty, and the unknown hands which paintell and the minds 
which conceived them have since been immortalised hy a Muslim Ruler 
who has lavished on these Buddhist monuments the gifts of Unstinted 
patronage and appreciation. 


Peace and progress promoted a thriving trade, and the ancient 
town of Paithan, parts of which have now been excavated, was one of the 
great centres of trade in cotton goods and onyx. Contemporary Ara} 
geographers and chroniclers give copious accounts of the shelter and 
encouragement given by the Rashtrakuta kings to the Arab traders who 
settled in the land about the eighth and minth centuries, and Swaiman 
and Masndi explain the great ages attained by many of the Rashtrakata 
Kings as having been due to their tolerance and protection of the Arabs, 


It was thus the peaceful pursuit of commerce which first brought 
the Muslims to the Deccan, four centuries before the Khiljii nvasion. Not 
until the time of Mohomed Tughluq did the Deccan come ‘direcly under 
Delhi. In 1327, he made Deogiri, to w hich he gave the name of 
Daulatabad, the capital of his empire, and Ibn-e-Batutah, the Arab traveller 
who visited that city several years later, has left a deseription of its 
magnificence. With the rise of Hasan Gangu, however, under, the title of 
Abn Muzaffar Alauddin Bahman Shah, she Decean was once again. lost 
to Delhi for three centuries and a half. The successors of Alauddin 
Bahmani ruled the south from Seu to sea fora hundered and eighty years 
when they yielded place to five different kingdoms of whieh Golconda 
was one of the largest and most powerful, The Bahmanis and the Rulers 
of the kingdoms which followed were great lovers of art and architecture, 
and their courts were the fountain of scholarly patronage. Goleonda, 
Bijapur and Ahmednagar were well-known for their libraries and schools; 
to every mosque, however small, there wag attached a-school and Hindu 
patshalas were equally endowed, The noble edifice of the Madrasah at 
Bidar still stands as a memorial to the, devotion of a, great; Minister. 
Mahmed Gawan, to the cause of learning. ‘The age was rich.in chroniclers 
and lerishta’s monumental history was a product of it. The letters of 
Mahmud Gawan himself, known as the A/yas-wl-/nsha, now wnder publi- 
cation by the Peasian Manuseripts Society of Hyderabad, throw muchight. 
on the diplomatic usages of the time, while the .7askirat-u/-Mulook, AWAB 
written by Rafiuddin who had himself witnessed the, battle of ‘lalikota in 
1465 which resulted in large portions of the Carnatic and moder Mysore. 
then parts of the kingdom of Vijayanagar, passing under the sovereignty of 
the Sultans of Bijapur. Alauddin himself wag a great Ruler; his treat 
mentofthe Raja of Telingana, who had become disobedient, was 80 
Senerous that he was overcome by the serise of his virtues and submitted 
to his authority. In the clutches of a mortal disease which he kneW 
would claim him soon. he gave publie audience to his subjects twice a day’ 


3 English settlers:we 





teangacterl the business of State. Many of his successors were also 
and tra yearning and poets'of merit; Ibrahim Adil Shah's‘ Aauvras Namah 
men a to this day a’useful commentary on the social conditions of the 
provt aaiating the sixteenth century, while many of the Qutb Shahi Kings, 
eas, adiad Quli Quth Shah, a benevolent Ruler, a brave warrior. the 
like eat the City Hyderabad, were great poets, pioneers of Deccani Urdu, 
Pe darehitecks and httilders of irrigation works which last to this day. 
al 


The annexation of the kingdom of Golconda by Awrangzebe bronght 

the Deccan once again under the direct rule of Delhi. It was from 
vangubad that the Kmperor directed his campaign against the Marathas, 
cane provincial capital was converted into a garden city and a centre 
ne reoral activity which produced Vali and Siraj. the first poets of the 
— Ain en aget New industries sprang up. like cloth of gold and embroi- 
ered silk and there are still living in the vicinity of the city, ina locality 
known as’ Kagbazipura, the descendants of those makers of aban 
whour Anrangzebe had settled. There also exist many templesand Hin ha 
Deccan which have been endowed by Aurangzebe, and his 






shrines in the 
sanads are still honoured. 


There Was present with the Emperor, at the time of the siege of 
estas a sing Turkish soldier of noble and Cog le 
the title of Firoz Jung. His son, Chin Qilich ee } pga hee moe 
appointed Subedar of the Deccan in 1713 by the UDR ee hy ae 
Througb vicissitudes of fortune which led him, oe pee Res i 
again to the Decean, this distinguished nablomal: pet ae peas: | 3 
thesouth with Aw bad as his seat of es : ee ier 
dynasty which has since taken its mame from Wise ng ry pi mae 
of high principles in public and private life, is pees: ond) wee Sete 
Bupecninistrater in peace Haat find history has done scant justice to 


cic Ra ste without him, . aa. 
A ae is comes We not only command armies, ba ea 
3 achievements atid Cate: arganised ¢ »sti 3 3 
ee he ii tical only found a State, he arganised and. established 1 
1; he did h : 


Rebr=< Jivani, Sarf-Khas and Paigah owe their origin to him, 
_basie divisions of I RE to a distracted land; he had the wisdom to 
Hie bronght peace an Ain shadow, of power; he may never have “declared 
mee ape pubstene ene he was independent, and he had the stature and the 
rhis ecppsnienss ae and yet, When Nadir rode with blood and thunder 
Alnews to mainta 3? : 


tye Hind he. marched to the defence of Delhi. the scene of his 
into Hindustan, he. me 


: , invader of India. 
ancient loyalty. against the invader 





acts are of an earlier date and the French traveller, 
European Coe TeTanTe trade between Golconda and the English 
Thevenot; found. eran east coast. As early as 1583, Ralph Fitch and 
and Dutch factortes oi Golconda and obtained the “Golden Firman.” Ag 
his companions visite: Chennapatnam, as Madras was then known, these 
‘traders in the town of der the: kingdom of Golconda, and Abul Hasan 
sae alled upon them for help against the Moghals. By 
.  Nizam-ul-Mulk, the English and French were firmly 

thé time of thesre® ctive factories at Madras and Pondicherry, and corres- 
 “gettled-in their veer yéen him and the French on whose Governor, Dumas 
P “Dondence existe nour It ‘wis in 1744 that, while regulating the 

“he -had confer! 


Tana Shah bad even 
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ys of the Carnatic—his dominion extended as far as Trichinopoly— 
. mission to him, and an interesting diary of what octane " be ‘ 
the records of Madras and has been published in the delightful voloner in 
alboys Wheeler. These relations were, however, mainly commercial, and the Re of 
settlers paid rent and tribute. nglish 


© English 


Ananda Ranga Pillai had predicted in his diary the intrigues and 
which would break out upon Nizam-ul-Mulk’s death, and the predictio 
true, ‘Che struggle for succession that followed was used by the rival Bu te 
powers, as in the more recent civil war in Spain, for settling the issue of gu cme 
and Seely has aptly estimated that the history of the English empire in India me 
with the Interference of the Franch in Hyderabad on the death of th 
Nizam. Fifty years later, when the remnant of Raymond’s gallant fo Mo 
disbanded by the swift and sudden action of John Malcolm effective "tr bie 
influence ceased to exist. But the tradition of Bussy and Lallee, and of Ra Tench 
(who became a local saint ) continued, and, while Napoleon's dream of the ¢ bie 
of India kept Hyderabad well within the view of the Imperial Governmettt 
France and the Nizam was mentioned in a despatch of Morinas ag ee of 
year 1807, it is an interesiing projection of the Napoleonic legend that, on a aoe 
and historic occasion in 1858, the Nizam is reported to have thought even of critical 
ing to the Emperor of the French, es appeals 


disorder 


i} 


A talk at the Cape of Good Hope between an incoming Gove -G 
the Bast India Com oF and an bien Resident Sr suggested utiee a 
developing the relations then existing with the Nizam into a subsidiar allterioa ‘i 
the resulting Treaty of 1800, contracted by Wellesley, still saree the lation 
between Hyderabad and the British Government. Those relations have, i a 
br ee vA bd sons of this soil have, in obedience to ike cunt 
the Faithful Ally, fought on the plains y ars are i 
hattle of India in the uplands ot if _ a ebees and are toiay Sele 


There have been wars before, wars against i i 

ne have bee " ag externel ene 
-apaead Ree, aye wars of succession; yet, like today, our Rulers tpoeamueatiean 
onl 7 dora a with the growing needs of the administration, and documents 
cio a heir commands on measures like famine relief and settlement. 
ieee yaa eget itself was; from the time of the first Asaf Jah based 
ives ae a = a gg the management of land revenue and finance 
ideolify themselvar 28 : es, Vast grants were made, and so much did Hindus 
reg Aamige che La the new-Rulers that they took pride in being called Asaf 
a et pete pias is the existence in many towns and villages 
roo cael Mh Raa to each other and of over a hundred Muslim 
ete tch are managed by Hindus who receive grants. The impact 
age induced the beats pment of communications and the requirements of the nev 
Peet eat ie of Sir Salar Jung to inaugurase far-reaching reforms in 

ry @ administration, while the noble edifice of the modern State 


which you see today is the res 
of His Exalted Rien of the personal labours, during the last 30 years 


These are s 7 
te are some of the tp 3 ri . a 
prize. There is room eee epee pentures, of our history, featnres which TE 


iting of s has been suggested by Si he 

writing of a y : Suggested by Sir Theod ker for 6 
violence Mg yen the “Legacy af the Deccan,” if pereghtion to the 
authors of a recent publi ty and to the history of India in gengral by the joith 
of India as the pe pa oy who describe the three main concerns of the Roles 
mient.of espionage. Th, an army, the collection of revenue and the develop: 
» Fhe scheme of this Congress to compile « comprehensive history 
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dia will provide a refutation of such false judg: ip Sas A, eee 
of Tn ee etary df ont oll ict ptteatiny oo if it includes within its 
scope : . i itive and economic development as well. 
‘i history of the Deccan, based on the inclusion of such aspects, is under contempla- 
tion, and it is In the fitness of things that it should be undertaken here and fe 
for, beginning, with the monumental work of Khafi Khan, the Asaf Jahi period is 
specially rich in the histories and historians it has produced. Ib was at the 
seven years that he spent in concealment from Nizam-ul-Mulk for haying sw 2 ted 
his second son against the father that Shah Nawaz Khan wrote the greater pe of 
his priceless biogr: phy to which we are indebted for most of our information on those 
times. Munim Khan’s Sirvneh-e-Deccon, Yusf Mohammad Khan's Turikh-e-Fathiyah. 
Mansa Ram's Misasir-e- Nizams and Dur bnar-e- Asif Tjad’s Futuhat-e- Asifi, Mohammad 
Ameen’s Migjme-ul-Jnslui, Ram Singh’s Gulshon-e-Ajaib and Wali Mohammad’s Chahar 
Grulshun are valuable souree books for the earlier period, while for the latter, Mir Abu 
Turab’s Hadigat-ul-Alam, Ghulam Ali Azad Bilgrami’s Muasir-ul-Karam, Vajalli_ Ali 
Shah’s Zuzuk-e-Asajiyah, and the Twrikh-e-Rosheeduddin Khani are authorities which 
can hardly be dispensed with. The student of Deccan history would do well, as a 
matter of fact, to begin with the study and classification of the bibliography of the 
eriod ; he would no doubt include those many French and English sources which haye 
already been published, and the invaluable collections of original document in London 
and Paris, Delhi, Poona, Madras and Pondicherry, where much of our history is pre- 
served. ‘Chere are treastires nearer home; among the private collections may specially 
be mentioned the documents in the possession of Nawab Salar Jnng Bahadur and the 
Paigahs and the Peshkari Estate, not to mention the manuscripts at Kalyani and 
Aurangabad and in the Saidiyah Library. The Asafiyah State Library, which has 
just celebrated its golden jubilee, and the Daftar-e-Divani, have also large 
vollections of manuscripts bearing on the history of the Deccan. The latter, an 
amalgamation of three or four old offices, each with a history of its own contains an 
exhaustive record of sanads and grants, and of documents dating back to the 
mperor Jahangir. Many of the treaties and engagements contracted by the State 
are preserved in the Dafter which also possesses innumerable Firmans of different 
Rulers, letters from news-agents at different Courts in India and much interes- 
ing material dealing, among other matters, with Hyderabad’s trade by sea on 
the east cost and its ship-building activities for which timber was brought from the 
Northern Circars. I have the privilege of belonging to a Committee which is at 
work at present busy completing the classification of these documents and. settling 
the methods of their arrangement; it will shortly embark on the task of editing and 
publication which will make many of these records available for the general reader as 
has been done in the Peshwa’s Daftar by my respected friend, Professor G. 8. 
Sardesai, and in Pondicherry by Monsieur Gaudart. A welcome addition to this 
collection of State records would be the transfer to it. of all the official papers 
helonging to past Ministers which, by an accident, are still found in their respective 
families; it would ensure their preservation where, In the past, many may net ss 
lost, My own Department has recently had occasion, 1m view of cpa eee abe 
importance of such records, to recommend legislation for “historica primal al 
in private custody which, while respecting private ownership, will make vip. ns 
reservation obligatory and will also prevent alienation without the consent of t : 
State. Tam glad to be able to say that Mis Exalted Highness has a gi 
toaccept the principle of euch legislation and the Bill itself is in the course o 
yreparati University ves the study of Deccan History by devoting 
preparation. Our University emphasises the . som. bitt as one having had 
{special paper to the subject in its curriculum for graduation, | tie as © ; Fle ; 
the honour of once belonging to its staff, L would like to see ev payers ti ian 
the establishment of a special Chair of Deccan history which, ne ps sence 


thay be ssible by generous endowments from our no citi 
re whuee have 0s and rich, ‘Their ancestors had once inspired 


Ww Shaws tage intimate 6 het 
PEG Linton aD aa ee lane the Turikh-e-Rasheeduddin. Khant their 


the writing of the Hudigat-w-Alam and u 
varied interests resulted tH the establishment of an Observatory 1m yderabad and 
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‘: as may be seen from the records preserved in the Asman Jy); 
Se ported the question, some fifty-four years ago, of reorganiet! 
the records of the old offices. It is but right to expect of their descendants 
that they will collectively endowa Chair designed to recall a legacy ia 
which their own honses had once made distinguished contributions, 


lt is a legacy the variety of which itself speaks of the diversity of itg 
sources, but the continuity of its evelution endows it with a community of 
interest shared alike by different races. In its Associations with great 
scenes of the Aiamiyana and the Vehebherathe, in its having been the abode 
of the earliest writers of Maharashtra and the great poets of the langnage of 
Kannada, in the fact of its having housed the Andhra Nagari of ancient 
times, in its expression in colour and its symbolism in form on the rocks of 
Ajanta and Ellora, and again, in its noble ruins of the Madrasah of Mahmud 
Gawan at Bidar and the library of Malik Amber at \urangabad, in the great 
dams of recent times constructed to contain reserves of water for the 
peasant and in architecture such as you find in this building, harmonising 
the concepts of the two great cultures which have found one home, in all 
these and many more we have common objects of pride, and the resulting 
heritage belongs to one and all of ns equally. No political controversy or 
economic urge of the day can alter that fundamental fact of history. It has 
led to the age-long consciousness of an entity and to an instinct to defend it 
against external interference which found its personification in Chand Bibi 
and Malik Amber. The same instinct runs down the ages to the present 
and, when the wealth of the heritage is known and seen, and the traditions 
are felt to which it has given birth, none will stand in need of an apology 
from us. What has now become known as Mulki or Deccani sentiment is 
in essence our pride in our past and our determination to defend and 
strengthen ourselves by our own exertions. It will explain the existence 
of that quality, something more than mere local patriotism, of State- 
consciousness which, far more than in any other Indian State, you will find 
influencing our thoughts and ambitions, and no student of our history or 
our polities could arrive at a true appraisal of the forces at work without 
appreciation and sense of that Perspective. The sentiment does not come 
in the way of others ; it only asks for internal development on the lines of 
our own genius; it therefore naturally resents interference by outside 
elements which have not solved their own problems and have, therefore, 
nothing to teach beyond what we may ourselves, in accordance with our 
needs, choose to learn or adopt of their best. It is not mere isolationism or 
the assertion of a kind of Monroe doctrine which we have seen buried in our 
own days in the very place of its birth. The independence of Nizam-ul- 
Mulk did not come in the Way of his marching to the defence of Delhi 
against an Iranian invader, and today the armed forces of his seventh 
oe ge are fighting against an even greater menace to the integrity of 
ra he They signify the bonds which unite us with the rest of India, and 
mage we pay to the continuance of the unity of Indian history. 







PROCEEDINGS OF SECTION VI 
(Local, Deccan History). 


The President of the Section, Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, 
lained at the outset that, as the time was limited considering the number 
re lity of papers received, no paper could be read in extenso though he 
- fimach liked all the papers to be read outin full. Summaries might, 
oe fore, be read out and the more important points explained for the dis- 
a Sewtitot might follow. A time of fifteen minutes could be given for 
eae er and the discussion on it. As far as possible, the chronological 
a Peotid be followed, while the discussion itself had been made easior 
mite excellent manner in which the Local Secretary of the Indian History 
cress had summarised the principal papers received. 


i ad Khan, owing to some urgent official work, was 
Brice Pen hin yeah te * Tie C ly of Aurangabad ” first. Dr. J menos 
Rstey opened the discussion by airy prdriecies e 

igg ity of the time. r. A. G, Pawar vt 
nk eset dileae age ee it could be said that Shivaji had bee 
Biiired by Malik Amber. A discussion ensued and papery teen 
Khan replied; the President explained with reference - a — ae - 
tion, that what the speaker probably meant was weet pre e 
alittle of his idea of opposing the incursion of the ugl a sat Geen 
sonth from the ideals which had inspired Malik Am per peice 
the Mughals; that that ideal moved southerners in efi baie 
ifthe Maharatta movement acquired the pearbinion pa pa be 
ithad this tendency in common with the any et ae é 
opposed northern encroachments on the southern pres 


“Pin History of the Yaduerus of Deva- 
Prof. Banhatti read his paper on hie i ee ‘Mr. Joshi, the 
giri”. A discussion followed specially on “Leela © versity asked questions 
retired Professor of Marathi in the Osmania Uni pose cacited. 
relating to death of one of the Yadava Kings and Profess 
g at 


‘ollege, Poona summuarised his 
Jeccan College, Poo paris 1 
i hmani Kingdom”, and Mr. Sirajuddin 
Dulanant ! ' Sele 
id ont parts of his paper on’ - 


Dr. Abdullah Chaghtai of the 
Paper in Urdu on ‘“* /he Hounder of the 
Ahmad of the Osmania University ree 
Meccan’ Policy’. : 
5 -rof. Mir Ahmed Ali 
; A anced at 2415 BM Profs : atl 
The afternoon session comment Ae can, rede 4 ae 
= Training College. Hyderabac Oot SS eRtleieet 
“ee Te Ca ici o Baueution under the recenes He ‘ae ate 
ee spt asi i Sujan Lal anc i 0 
mt . ~ Rs . Kasim Ali Sujan Tal an " ekae orate 
F eae ob aie re where questions with ee wane 
Mt rel on sediucation Stake ale ee ey 7 aula on the school 
i Yaudani leo contibated aD ee pase ee eta of the Madrasa 
| +8zdani also ae the orgattiz: . 
ah i ahmunis anc ‘ acca 
arom in vogue among Nes vipessred RES correspondence bety es sie 
| Be gtod Gawins Tee in different countrics in 
i s' ‘ , 
| Ini 


Ninister’s name was well-known. 








: 
i 


—- 


es 


Prof. Verma of Fergusson College, Poona, read hi 
“Shahj's letter to « Minister of Byaper” Dr. Joshi of fisilseng, tg entitled 
Mr. A. G. Pawar of Kolhapur took part in a brief disenssi 489 and 
followed. SSt0n Which 


Dr. K. K. Basa of Bhagalpur read a short pz 
¥ r e : s paper on the “(Cul rae 
Byaper Coari and was followed by Dr. Joshi of Bombay Br. = 
parts of his very interesting paper on “Yertile Industry and Trade of Preeg tie 
m af ‘” which elicited enquiries from Mr. Yazdani, Dr. an King. 
Mr. Pawar, who wanted to know the amount of and system “of. ae si 
ment to labour. State Legislation on labour. and the condition ang Pon Dap: 
- regarding experts and imports. Dr. Joshi’s replies were rae 
aed Suid be was pursning his investigations on the subject f renling 
source books of the period. ae 


Mr. Kasim Ali Suj , i t 

; Al Sapn Lal of the Education Department of Hy 

read his paper om “ Tie Buttle of Shrigonda” andi w - folloas be = rie 
¥ Mr. 6. 


Dikshit who read a short paper on “An Unidentified Jutuk 








' aia”. Scene Srom 
The third sessi E ii 
i on of the Deccan History Secti 
we . in History Section commenced th x 
— = Mr. Mir Mahmood Ali, the Secretary of the Sectior phe 
me contribution of the Buhmani Aings to Indim C a aa : 
paper gs f dum Civilization.” 


Dr. Joshi : 

: ea ongpaoeaipanp of the subject and illustrated the 
ce ote saree e se of the period by showing that the Raichur 
oy ery pera ee y-mines, and other areas for their forests 
Bahmanis; Mr. Seakada slenia aboat the syscem of education under the 
sb ee an ci ation Was accepted that the sytem was what 
i nce tl De sae days, namely, that the students gathered 
i Mtene Ah ae ae none vsti how the system financed and 
to finance the educational oo ~erendlgiaai given rent-free and endowed 


Dr. Yousuf in ikon’ 
subject of the rae at Khan's paper which followed and was on the 
interest. : cane Song memmened ¢ ' evoked much 


. Me. Nasi . : 
Disoami-tei-M. Spe read his paper in Urdu on the “Dafiare 
discussion Dr. Joshi of Bo The President and Mr. Yazdani opened the 
records in India had been mbay suggested that since many of the valuable 
be followed by a request Sapam to London, Dominion Statns should 
Indians. Mr. Yazdani ane a back the records to India for custody by 
them and working on the: x at we should thank the British for preserving 
records were sold saa otherwise there was atime when books and 
whether we should have t: Seers a rupee in Delhi. Prof. Sherwani ask 
India? It would be lik ae to England to find out historical facts about 
Were sold by weight. Dr ¥ graves to talk of days when book and records 
of the records in France pia “4 otsuf Husain Khan emphasised the importance 
= Salabat Jung Ce atlcherey, adding that some of the Farmans 

= Ali asked how sna Were found in original in Pendicherty- 

ary er it Was that some of the original records con: 
Ceolied that where letters snot found in Hyderabad at all. Mr. Yasdapl 
ie, the originals p ere sent to different Governors like those in the 


aturally remained in the Carnatic and, since the ~ 
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did not belong to the State now, are to be found i 
records: Drs Yousuf Husain Khan emphasised the need for sie 
ment to centralise the records and not only to preserve and classify them 
put to throw them open to scholars and to publish them. Some members 
thought there was scope for bringing the matter to the notice of the Govern- 
ent by means of a resolution on behalf of the Deccan History Section 
The President, Nawab Ali Yawar Jung Bahadur, explained why no such 
resolution was needed. He said that the Government was fully aware of 
the position and was anxious and zealous in the matter. He himself was on 
a committee appointed by Government for the purpose and the committee 
recommended steps in the direction of better classification, 


had not only ree ‘ 
petter preservation and publication of records. As he had explained in his 


(arpatic 


presidential Address, he himself had movea for a very far-reaching scheme 


property in the sense even of such documents as were in private custody 
continuing to be in private custody being made subject to Government 
inspection. rules of preservation, classification and cataloguing and the right 
to Government to veto sale or alienation, unless first option was given to 
Government. He detailed the scheme to sort out “historical” documents 
not only from old Ministrial families for aquisition by the Dattar-e-Diwani 
but algo from existing Secretariates and offices. He said that the work 
undertaken was on a vast scale and was unique in many ways as he was not 
aware of such radical schemes being undertaken anywhere else as the pro- 
posed legislation with regard to documents in private custody. The scheme 
of Deccan History to which he had referred in his Address would largely 
fulfil the needs of research and would be based upon the records existing 
and on the hope of the Record Office thus expanded being oble to cater for 
the needs of scholars who were being invited not only locally but from all 
parts of India to assist and contribute. He felt that he could rely on that 
encouragement in that belief by the number of papers received for the 
Deccan History Section from eminent historians all over India. He thanked 
all those who had contributed papers or taken part in the discussion and 
hoped that the contacts made would prove both lasting and beneficial. 


A yote of thanks was 
Dr. Joshi, and the 
d his thanks to the 


The remaining papers were taken as read. 
moved for the Chair by Mr. Yazdani, supported by 


President in thanking the members desired to recor 
Sectional Secretary for the pains he had taken. 


sa/- ALL YAWAR JUNG, 


Sd/- MIR MAHMOOD ALI, 
President. 


Secretary. 
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IKSHVAKUS AND KOSALA IN DAKSHINAPATHA 


BY 


Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Calcutta. 


As early as L918, I drew the attention of scholars to one of the old 
works of Pali Buddhist Literature, namely, Sutta-Nipata, which speaks ee 
Brahman teacher of king Pasenadi, called Bavarin, as having left ee 2 
Kosala country of his king and settled near a village on the Godavari j aes 
Agssaka (Asmaka) territory in the Dakshinapatha. The story tells y gre 
Bavarin sent his sixteen pupils to pay their homage to Buddha and a 
with him. The route by which they proceeded northwards is also dural ee 
First, they went to Patitthana (Paithan) of the Mulaka country the % 
Mahishmati, Ujjayini, and so on, till they finally reached Pasanaka Ch “ : 
where Buddhathen was. The description of this route is important in te 
than one way. For one thing it is clear that Bavarin’s settlement wag Tae 
to the south of Paithan in the Hyderabad State, because Paithan wa a 
principal town of the Mulaka province, to the south of which ea ae 
Asmaka country, where Bavarin then was. The question now anisea * é 
Asmaka and Mulaka came to be known by these names? Were they re ae 
after any kings who conquered them? In this connection I have pe es 
attention to a paper in Hindi entitled Tkshvuku-vumsa-ka Huncualwcdbacn 
shana ee isco Misra, M.A., and published in Prachinu Bharutha, 

+4, p. od. We learn from it that Asmaka and Mulaka were the names 

of two Ikshvaku rulers. They mentioned both in Vayu-Purana, Cha. 88 
verse 177, and Vishnu, Book 1V, Chap. IV, 38. There Mulak is mentigned 
he a oo sa of Asmaka. Now the capital of ‘Ainmatea (a eoakelenanes 

iterature as Potali Pot mate aes 

Sea atest aloguee ¢” Fekete | oe nen Maha-Govinda-Suttanta 
the Sanskrit form Paudanya whi he ii, p. 270). Potana reminds us of 
ya which is said to be founded by—Asmaka as his 


capital town (‘/b4. 1. 179. 47), 


er nen peepee aes the above information comes to. We see 
of South India. teeieaeg cshvaku family connected with the colonisation 
The capital town of Ag . nee an Ikshvaku prince; and so was Mulaka. 
Pratisthana or ee Was Potana or Pandanya, and that of Mulaka. 
to Asmaka from Sravasti ihe pare further to note that Bavarin came down 
ruler was Pasenadi, Toathe cele town of the Kosala country, whose 
with Prasenajit who accordi Wwe have to note that Pasenadi was identical 
family. It may further ar . ing to the Puranas belonged to the Ikshvaku 
{ksh vakus stops with th aay beasked whether the connection of the 
or unfortunately, it Anes. colonisation of Asmaka and Mulaka. Fortunately 
that even in Dakshin 8 not stop there, for, as a matter of fact we know 

apitha there was a province called Kosala known 


to us fr om the cele} rated Allaha la nscription of Samu € 
ei bad Pillar Inse 


the Ikshvaku ra at now arises is whether there were any princes of 
have read Measchibience a iat region in historical PESes Thode who 
that there were such kin 4 and Jagayyapeta inscriptions need not be told 
a Madhariputa-Siri-Virapnrusadata, his father 
Son and. successor Vasithiputa-siri- 
0 the Ikshvaku dynasty and lived in 


Ebuvula-Chatamala, who all belonged t 
In fact, one of them, Siri-Cbantamula is 


the third or fourth century A.1D 
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iogised. 2s. having performed Vedic sacrifices such as Agnih a, i- 
nto, Vajapeya and Asvamedha, There can thus be Tittle need 
there were nol only the country of Kosala in South India but algo Ikshvakn 
kings Taling over it almost uptil the time of Samudragupta. ‘The still 
farther question that now arises is whether any town which is worthy of 
peing called the capital of this kingdom is found mentioned in any one of 
the inscriptions. And it isa matter of delight that the Sonepur Plates of 
Maha-Bhavagupta Il.—Janamejaya edited by Dr. Chhabra do speak of a place 
called Kosala in line 13 of the record (FZ. 7, Vol. XXIII, p. 251). Evidently 
Kosala cannot but mean ‘the city of Ayodhya’, the capital of the north 
Kosala country. Unfortunately, Kosala of southern Kosala bas not yet 
jdentified, but 1 am told by Mr. Purna Chandra Rath of Balangir that it has 


survived in the name of Kosli found in the Patna State, Orissa. 


MATERIAL THROWING LIGHT ON THE HISTORY OF 
THE YADAVAS OF DEVAGIRI, GLEANED FROM 
THE MAHANUBHAVA LITERATURE 


KY 
Prof. S. N. Banhatti, Nagpur. 


(Summary) 


nubhava literature in Marathi as an 


The importance of the Maha I 
ation cannot be over-estimated. 


authentic source giving reliable inform 
anubhava Sect lived during the 
reigns of Kanharadeva, Mahadeva, Amanadeva and _Ramadeva beng 2 
sovereigns of the Yadava dynasty. After his demise Ge ei rane 
produced a collection of his reminiscences ; this work isa ed oe - - 
the first half of which has been published by Mr. H. N. Nene of Nagpur, 


four parts. 


Chakradhara, the founder of the Mah 


His life was written in 


Nagadeva. 
Ls lt d Smriti-sthala has 


Chawradhra’s chief disciple was Nal i 
the same manner as Lila-Charitra. This work, entitle 
been published by Mr. W. N. Deshpande. 


source books upon which the present 


These two are the authentic 
paper is based. 


Lila-charitra is referred to hereafter as L. C- 
Suis 
Smriti-sthala 


Cy ther SOUPCES. 

TZ. Mention of fucts uli eudy known ta us fram ber sot 
of Chakradhara’s 
the Brahmana 


entioned in the course 
t of his estate. 


f the inscriptions. 
Ambe was par 


f PK Nayaka is 
Ambe of Khol Naya Kboleshwara 4 


itinerary. Khol Nayaka is 
General and minister of Singhama. The town 








* 
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All the four soverigns, Kanharadeva, Mahadeva, Ama 
Ramadeva are mentioned in L. C. nadlever nd 


A graphic description of the Mahomedan invasion in which Ra 
deva was taken prisoner is given in S. S. Nagadeva’s had opinion rapes 
Ramadeva is recorded there in this connection. ONY 


Ti. Fuets hitherto unknewn about the Yadeva Kings, made known to us by 4) 
Mohanubhave Literature. : PU ae 


(1) Kanharadeva visits Chakradhara at Taratirtha, Lonar. 


(2) Mahadeva’s Officers Salivahana and Palha Dangi 

ee Se ahana anc a Jangiya (4 rg 
also) visit Chakradhara often. Mahadeva himself feels seecciec toe 
him and tries to see him; but Chakradhara evades. pa 


(3) Mention in the L. C. of the invasion of Thana by Mahadeva 


(4) Details about Mahadeva’s private lif 

D ut Mahe @ private e: A tank was ilt ¢ 
was named Kanharala in memory of the late king. Around ihe oe 
forest was preserved by Mahadeva. i 


F) , . 
(5) Mahadeva’s Court Pandit was one Gopala pandit 


(6) Chakradhara had a very ini 

} adhe ad a y good opinion about Kar Q 

peated but he had a very bad opinon about Ramadeve rs be 

oa pai praises Ramadeva. The reason was diab Bamenene 
o Bhagawata Dharma propaga 7 eet : 

oa eee eioiaerinma ypagated by Jnaneswara and was pro- 


(7) Sraddha of Mahadeva mentioned in L. C. 


et Np of monarchy from Amanadeva to Ramadeva is 
» ©, there are two versions. One of them impugns Ramadeva. 


LIT, Fuets wbout per. itis i 
fi i personalities hitherto unknow b 
bhuve Literature. nknown, made known to us by the Muhanu- 


Chakradhara’s story i 

oC y of his ow ; 
the minister of a king of Cink a sell 
Chakra-dhara in after life, : 
it is known at present. 


Oh His father was Visaladeva, 
ta is son was Harapaladeva who become 
ese names are not traceable in the history as 


Rama-darana a a local chi i 
Nyh biatee + eapaar matey oon chief ruli 
occurs in S. &. ee eensa Mabadar 


ng in Ellichpur is mentioned in L. C. 
ana, presumably of the same family, 


Kamais: ? 
aeons ms oem Brasher of Mandaliya Mahadarna, was one of the 
e pathetic story of this childless woman is told in 


S.S. She became isci 
a discipl 9 : 
herself as Sati hy her i ea of Nagadeva. She was forced to immolate 


IV, Coi y i 
Coinage system in the times of the Yudavus 


Cowrie w 
Saale ne Ge eee of exchange of the least value. Above that 
the value of 3 or 4 pies approximately. Four ruas 
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‘ ¢ 
made one dama’ which more or less represented the anna of our times. 
‘Pugani’ is mentioned once. “Asu’ was a gold coin and was very much in 
yogne somewhat like the modern Rupee. Thirty-two damas made one asu. 
gontakas are mentioned once in 8. 8.; but their comparative value cannot 


be guessed. 


These coins seem to be very difierent from those current in the times 
of Rashtrakutas. The difference seems to have been due more to the 
difference of territory than to difference in time. 


ALAUDDIN'’S POLICY IN THE DECCAN. 
BY 
Mr. S. Sirajuddin M.A., Hyderabad-Dn. 


For a long time there was a very little intercourse between Northern India 
and the Deccan, due to the extremely different geographical conditions of the two 
The existence of natural barriers as the Mountain ranges of the Vindhyas 
Narbada, ‘Tapti and Mahanadi have severed the 
Southern Penisular Plateaux from the Indo-Gangetic Plain, with the result that the 
two have rarcly enjoyed Political unity in the past. Admitting the great Bpic 
Ramayana to be an allegorical represention of the conquest of the South by the 
Aryans, and and granting-—though the subject is open to various objections—that 
the existence of Asokan Pillars and Rock-edicts denote the extents of his Empire, 
the ancient history of India furnishes no other example of the occupation of the 
Decean by 2 Monarch of the North or vice versa. Hiven the powerful Harsha was 
unsucessful in his attempt to dominate the South. Allauddin is one of the very few 
North Indian Sovereigns and the first Muslim King who subjugated the whole of 
the South and maintained his control to the last. It may be therefore, interesting 
to determine by what means he was successful, Int, this would, in its turn, 
necissitate the study of the conditions that Jed to his invasions of the Deccan. 


regions. 
and the Satpuras, and the rivers 


His appointment to the 
an for the throne of Delhi. 
the Raja of Devagiri bene 7 ° 
ission of hi i >onmnine victoriously he slew his uncle an 

yermission of his uncle Jalaluddin.) Returning victorious!) ¢ 
daptivated the hearts of the people by lavished distribution of gold, baie 2 a 
this blot on his character. (2) With this meteoric rise to power he ne ges 
dual designation of a second Alexander and 8 Prophet ae Fane B dates 
conquest of the world.(3) He panel his beeen to pe if es ovis dics 
Delhi and sought his suggestions for thetr exectttion. ‘ ow 
aidently the f nity of his scheme and advised him, on the hae banita 9 
the unconquered parts of India. ‘Therefore he resolved to conqtt 


1 and ambitious. 


Allauddin was high spirited and y 
instigated him to pl 


Goyernorship of the Province of Kara, 
Therefore in 1293 A. D. he fell upone 


o strengthen his 
inner rebellious 


But before launching @ campaign in the Deccan he had t 
ing hordes of the 


ore : romptl: 
Northern Dominions. He had to be all alert to supress n 
apt a a ce nae up at any time. Tle had also to check the inv 





1. Barani, P. 221. 
2. Barni P. 239 to 247. 
ok 


54+ Ellict Vol. 3, P. 169. 
Rami P. 271; Munthakbabutt 1p. 254; Eltict Vol. 3, 


awarikh 














aghals Ghat coustantly disturbed the peace of the Frontier Provi 
the safety f the Lior itll, For this pare be Sahel and threat 
=e about 5 lakhs of soldiers. The protection of his kingdom fiber Standing 
~ pape elements thus secured. he desig: € towards ag ae 
t ree objects in view. Firstly he intended to keep enguged his hi South, 
secondly, the administration of his vast territories demanc ied at see: 
Sip ee Rancial 


resoarces which we rely created by introduc of economic refo 
Thirdly he wished to extend his Orns —ay 
“is paramounte 


Shtever be its § ¥ 
. its form and fh This was due. . Sa 
given by Ale-nl- Maik which he This was due, perhaye, to the advico 


= 
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incre 





reasous. Ram Deo e Raj 
Dee te tia the pre By: « : 
therefore sent under the proasl.. 
hi negligence and reduce hin 
of Raja Karan of 
ed for the society 
1 found refnge in 
to start their evil 
wherever they 





Besides thes: 



















te obedience. The «x hs 
Gajrat, Kamaladesi, who was then in t 
of ber daaghier Deval Devils) Me 
the Seathern States where ther aw 
egress it. was absolute 
the J r fard + a 
Pe et Syed om revealed to him ery first encounter as 
ee Bihie vere oeekeea —— made him resolve to invade the Deccan The 
his forces were sare to si strong but they offered no united front ‘theref : 
es et with success in dealing with each of them ser eo eh 
Therel invaded the Deccan between 1307 to 1312 A.D mt separabelyity) 



















Allanddin’s anny 1: 

: i ms army ran upon the Southern regions like a t 
itions Ronentity all the Rajas, Polygars and N. ik, gg emcee ria 
~ sagan Pete cl _Polygars and Naiks. le snccess s 
prevailed then. vet — by a correct serect scrutiny of the as a re 
Sultan. He vn es much to the -controlling capacit pat 00 = = 
~ iGo... trotling capacity and policy of the 
es ptatheaie © States of the Rajas that were subdued anc : 
Sacins fe — of any Province. On the contrarv “econ iors 
‘om os Mohammad Shah ‘Tughlak thouch 'v, later monarchs of the 

an 2 sa Pome ewer tL 8 

¥ in an attempt to kee; the Deccan p oar sage oe 
r eccan provinces in direct subordination. 








The wise course : niga) 7 

another laurel to “Spee ay rita Deccan regarding the conquer 1s 
Capital, and the very poor eis Allanddin. The remoteness of Nis Des t he = 
to entrust this vast idetritoey to t of communications and transport sonia ea 
often than not gave way unde: — loyalty of a Courtier-a aa ‘ i tha ae 
the el oe and lives 0 a “weg ss. A subedar being “wel “eauainted 

ight prove a w See tod information of fi i 

rae for adoptiong this tga than an adverse Raja. eg e 
ca eebbointed, would Sis ca revolt of the Suhedar of the Dakes ae 
mo he central power were cir her Governors to follow suit if per 
it the ban ure of the Central foo in bowing him down, On the other 
pre Sh of sapramacy conid Ae pd she a feudal Raja that might shake 
irksome burden n to power of a Sint Sai to exercise the same injurious 
Botans of local administration, Se a prince relieved the Sultan of the 
ne aed bis diene ee ete by tho Bales 
ie from of regular instaltients of ook we ee 





> Remi P. 304, : 
. F n & 2 Spaeies o ‘ ae 
> Sear . me p. 69-73. 

Pasay, pert Tp. 18, pare ITs p. 175 
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Phe year 1307 A. D. saw the impri ; 
Malik pert ee a sent to Delhi with his facet nd rpastealt eee ce ty 
he Sultan. Ram Dev stayed at Delhi for 6 m i De eee 
Handed the Darbar to express his loyalty, tts ae, pe ct ae 
was perinitted to return to Devagiri after the confirment of the vittle f ol 
Rayan AN ae of the Snitan earned for him a fast fidend in a 
gon of Ram Dey. 1e Sultan could repose reliance in hi valty. whi i 
farther expeditionary troops. The Pe ols’ Cal Peete ve peas 
ntti jas of the 
The policy of turning pre-war enemies into relixble friends afte 08 
ful termination of war had its own benefits, Such Tain earetatet ie sie 
Their capitals could be used as halting stations by the Sultan’s army on there pied 
way from Delhi to the battle field. he raler being friendly there was no cause 
fear the opposition of the general public. These Rajas evinced personal interest ‘in 
the comfort given within their territories to the Alaitroops. ‘They also furnished 
the commander with valuable information regarding the States he was about to enter 
in, and, some of them even strengthened the King’s Forces with auxiliary troops 
Tt was the substantial support of these friendly Rajas that accounts much for the 
series of victories. Devagiri, Warangal, Dwarasamdra, Madhura, Malabar, and 
Rameshwaram fell one after the other adding tothe richness of the Sultan’s treasures 
eolossul amounts in silver and gold, chests of jewels and numberless clothes of silk and 
embroidery. ‘These enormous spoils of war also included hundreds of elephants and 
thonsands of horses. ‘The booty of the enterprise was exhibited in a public durbar, 
and the inhabitants of the metropolis were wounder-struck admitting that no such 
booty had ever before been brought to Delhi(2). This increased the popularity and 


heightened the pomp and dignity of the Sultan. 





Phe Sultan seut his forees under his own supervision. He used to accompany 
them to some stages whenever they set out for a fresh expedition in the South. ‘The 
troops were called back soon after erand victory and the booty was immediately 
remitted to the treasury. ‘Thus the commander was net allowed to be absent for a 
long time with enormous wealth at his pleasure. 

The control of the expeditionary army Was divided, Malik Kafur was  char- 
ged with its command. Ile was responsible for the good disel inary condition of the 
army and the successful excention of strategic policy, while Khwaja Haji, the “Ariz-i- 

aaneku matters relating 


Mumalik ” or the Minister of war, was entrusted with the fin 
to the expedition(3). He was also entitled to advice the commander as ordered by the 


king. Some of the leading nobles and ecclesiastical personages were also. attached to 
the army. Malik Kafur used to seek counsel of all these dignitaries. Thanks to the 
presence of yarious vital elements the increasing: power of the commander-in-chief 


could not deviate him from the path of allegiance. 











Aspecial feature of these com signs Was i well organised news service, which 
ecinibabed much to the area of the king’s personal hold over his — 
fighting hundreds of miles away from the capital, Selected messengers nie Bina 
for this purpose at convenient stages from Delhi to the army's Camp. ; se? eo ae 
or third day news of the where abouts and the doings of the bette a _. 
Sultan and he could in time bevetit the commander by his able gu ane Sean Y 
protection of the services a platoon Was stationed at different places. Reference 
available of one such station namely Jalna. egy 

Ae kay aseiacene Soe 

H 396. K in-ul- », 69-73. 

Ham, . 326) Et ie Rahs p. 333 and 334. 

Bari, p. 328. 

Bami 331 and 332. 


Pe at 


Seer 











Bigqgees oostieecoretiic ca! die utes cimmecee: inet ere attic gigs: ve 
aeirieeareen: Shim tte the CGommanties thet while davon ter te Sous rs wa 
F bieaniies coo ofiee Shileaniis umgpiting scutes he confine gf the stern 
owas zraiiiving throws!) oui the -expeticwn.. Oi as meworttet! hut: tie Aldi sition dia 
anGtthavass:the peasants. Payments were matic for hie vommivtiisie supplied day joey 


















d@emter{)). Whereforethe Ruttan's army enjoved sie tre conperition «if she 
tage. “Whe aii ; cayucity of 


sthe ipusinessmeen amc the public 
re wéhowas inecharge-of the supply 0! 
s0ldiers, as (praiseworthy ‘because by ditt of his efivr 
Gaewany gravesituation Tegadine supply of feed an foreign law 
6fGhearnry wasiin tke hiliy ‘tracts of the Weeean ui che conn 








these can 


‘Another poi that-shouit! be borne 1 
iaunthed witha Téigions purpose?) This m 
@bnoxious'to ‘the Rajas and their subye 


AULD Were hot 
UDYTOUR TEGO, 
landdim confined 








Therefore 











time! 'to political: interests oniy. The constructions of a mosque Ramechwaram 
was merely an expression of personal devotion Lo relizior it does net amonut ito 
anaittempt on ‘the part of the conquerer to increase th f Isle 

After the conquests of the Deccan some arrangement for the continuity of 














€ appointment of 
the loyalty of 
er than a 
sed. There- 
thural*), "Their 

the South 
They did not 





inance was absolutely necessary. This wus done 
ial Officers, knownas “ Mutasarrifs”. The Sultan « 
feudatories whose relationship with him \ e of 


ical onc, vet he could not wisely leave suct 
@ Mutasarrif was stationed ai Elichpur(3) and anoth 
Primary duty was to keep the Centre well informed of the he ; 
and to watch over the movements of the subordinate Rajas anc 








interfere with local administration, nor was it their duty to col vcush. Their 
presence carried with it significant moral effect and no ruling prince conid dere to 
Mutasarrif. 





= toshake off the yoke of Khiliji overlordship under the very nos 
The Subedar at Malwa could immediately move for the assistance of the Mutasarrif 
am cases of emergency.(5) No further arrangement was required as the local adminis- 
tration did not rest in the hands of the Sultan. The Province of Elichpur the 
revenue of which was year marked for remittance to the Central Treasury and that 
had been hither to administered by the Raja of Devagiri was handed over to the 
muslim officials of the Sultan as practical difficulties were enco nntered in the dual 
system of administration. The appointmant of the Mutasarrifs though only for the 


eile aM had other effects too. It cemented the muslim contract with 
which might have been considerably loose otherwise. 


) Sls eee eee 
1. Fhasain-ul-Fotuh P, 81 to $4. 
2. -Haemt Amir Khosmaa of Delhi P, 106, 
> Khamain-ul-Futch P. 70 & 71; Camt 
S do 


5. do 








bridge History of India Vol 3 P. 113 & 116. 
P. 155, 
P. 60-64; Fami P. 388, 
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4 THe NAYANIPALLI INSCRIPTION OF KAKATIYA GANAPATIDEVA 


bY 


Dr. M. Rama Rao Guntur, 
(Summary) 


This inscription from the Guntur district contains inf i ich j 
yalnable for south Indian history. Tt throws fresh light on the: Meer 
Kakatiyas and the sonth Indian powers, We learn from this record that Ganapatideva 
lead a diguyayc in the south. Tivo important events are mentioned in this connea- 
tion viz the monarch’s conquest of Nellore and the receipt of a tribute from its ruler 
and the capture of the Cola king Rajendra in the Colamandsla. A careful examina- 
tion of the combined evidence of the Nirvacanotiararamayana of the Telugu poet 
Tikkana and inseriptions at Nellore and Kahci between 1250-1260 A. D, enables us 
to explain the events mentioned in this inscription. Even from 1211 A.D, Ganapati- 
deva persued a policy of friendly helpfulness towards the Telugu Colas of Nellore. 
He maintained his kingdom as a buffer state between the Kakatiya empire and the 
dominions of the south Indian powers. In 1258 A. D. a powerful combination of the 
Colas, the Sambuvarayas and Kopperunjinga scems to have created trouble for 
Manmasiddhi, while two of his subordinates expelled him from his capital. Ganapati- 
deva, therefore, invaded Nellore, destroyed these enemies and re-instuted Manmasiddhi 
is a subordinate ally. Taking advantage of the preoccupations of the Pandays and 
Hoysalas at this time, he penetrated into the Cola country and humiliated its ruler in 
order to prevent him from causing trouble to Manmasiddhi in the future. By 
1254 AD, Manmasiddhi’s authority was established at Nellore and WKanci, Rarly 
next year 'Tripurantaka, a famous Kakatiya General was governor of the Nellore 
region. The southern campaign of Ganapatideva may, therefore, be assigned to 
1253-54 A, 1D. and this record may be assigned to the closing days of 1254 A.D, 











AN UNIDENTIFIED JATAKA SCENE FROM AJANTA 
BY 


Moreshwar G. Dikshit. 


932-33, when some conservation work in the world-famous 
eee et ihe Archaeological Department of the Hydera- 
had State, several new frescoes were brought to light, which were rey 
hidden under a deep crust of smoke and dirt. ‘These were sia es a mais 
Yazdani(t) M.A., 0.B.B., the able Director of the an aeer in tl ato ce 
libliography of Indiun Archaeology, for 1982, whose account of ve is bs er 
three excellent plates(2) illustrating them. While most of t ee i H ee 
therein have been properly identified, one of the frescoes painted om : i ag 
eft Gallery in Cave XVI, still awaits identification. Tt is the objec ba Ae 
Hote to point out its bearing with a Jataka story, with which, “4 everybody 
Mare, many of the rock-walls of the Ajanta monastery are painted, 
| J MEER Le 
er po a 
5 1. Yazdani, Note on frescoes discovered at Ajanta, Annual Biblography of Indian Archaeology, 
Vol. Vit, p, 31-32, 
2. bid, Plates V, VI, VIL. 


; In the year 
Ajanta Caves was being conducted by 








ll 
=. 


> matinee 





=r De aerated > diescmcet om Place Vibe sat Coyne che 
Gada bode Eh pea af de Seen, wor aos tw women hoiding 2 ome et 
doe Reed anni dhe ees hile s hice ecw, pouibebds 2 made whee Seat Covnnpeed 
<en Godishne 2 dei ser 
Gites mp in dhe adie wi che Seon we Se Some me Dros mang ig 
iseadicdl cage, wilds june Ruendis i Soumt of cnsther bor whe & delisers me 
secmer sp chen. = 


The sear dics. me whe Jace a neetherace bs Malewm ia, from the 
hla maces Danita) (No. RORY. whch a earcated as Sedbews -— _ 


Gee Zhe Railinsatoen wes horn as Mabosecha. oon of Sirtvaddia ia the King- 
Gon af Mittin, Atta wey es ace be bere to show oems of cotren’ 
madliigencr and thal creweeti # wonderin. pelos be ube ede of a taek. foe pinring in 
i, Rome Watcha, wie was couneelied dy Sour wise sures Semate Potten 
aud Moviniiy, veering af dhs, sent Ser the bey Mahosdba t 
mame, On oriier co text lhe ineeliwence tbe foer saces asked bem te soins served 
mids. Gme cal thee wes “Whe Hidde af the Bor ~ 





@mee a coma goblin stele the child af seother women. who had cue to 
enik Qe wash her Face and van uwer with it Giming Ho zs ber ovz 
aestune it 2p the vichtiu! owner, the seven reer old Mabossdhs. had the 
he own women, ‘hy its lees amd the head amd asked cach of them » t 
exereniitiss. Ih was only the mother’s hewt thet Je tbe welling chaid sn Maho 








Bis Dts pet af the episode that is Wustrated by the freson. 


These who examine the fresco with greater scratiny and care, will not 





ull & notice, that, of the two females, the one on the left holding ube child by the 
head, s shown with a more crnde expression om her face, than the fiemre om the 


To one whe is already familiar with ube techniqne of the Ajanta paintings, I 
Snot very difficult to distinguish between a goblin and an ordinary human figure, 
wihiich is almast silwavs depicted with crester serenity and softness than the forme’. 
Beidiensly the figure holding the child's legs, is its mother; and thst which holds it 

the hhond is the gobilin. And this is precisely the positien in which the child i 
as held im the dataks story. : 9 ? 


% 


i 


J 


died anne NNT Potion oF the frisno, by the side of the two women, We Hee 
chind tale figure m the aititade of striking the child with a sword. [vis nee 
am the Pali or the Sinhalese version of the Jataka, we do not find ang reference made 
Seca third person being emploved to Kill the child, But can we not SSPE 
—, ‘of this figure by saying that it was only the Arvisi’s version of pee 
or he te ed by this fresco, just to make the meaning of whe scene more echt 
Perhaps the mere holding of the child by two women world not have convel 

‘Taller meaning of the picture. : me 





‘version callod Mahaxshadha of the Tunnel} Transl. by 3: 
Forions of the sume stay appear in the Mahaoaste (ot. Senart.) Vol nl 


4 
5 
iy 
ge 
& 
? 
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2. The Jatarke fo, Paasboil) Vel. Vi, pp. 336, Trand, (ea. Cowell) Vol. VILE 635 Tas Z 
‘bas a Sithuce: j otis “4 Suwa. | $36. 3 
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B | Having recognized this part of the episode it is very cas 5 
q Bs tinued in the uppermost portion in the mnidale of ke Hee Lo explain the scene 


The figure represented as delivering a Sermon to four persons j 
| ine seven year old Mahosadha, and the SONS are the font ange i ee 
| Kavinda and Devinda, who instructed the King Videha, ae 


Mr. Yazdani seems to think that the boy who is deliveri 

; j ‘liveri eae 

~ srobably the same as the child who has miraculously escaped iret nee its 
murderers. But such a conclusion is not: plausible when the scene is now interpreted 


in the light of the above Jataka story. The ficure of i 
ey seven years old as told in the ery: gure of Mahosadha appears to be ofa 


It_may incidentally be remarked that the 
the few Jataka stories that have always fascinat 
Several representations of it are obtained in senlptn 


Maha-Ummagya Jataka is one of 
ed the popular Buddhist: mind, 
re as well as in paintings. 


At Bharhut,()) the latter part of this Jataka, namely the Stor i 
j dJataka, ng b of Amara, is 
-} found depicted under the label “Yava Majjhima Satan; This cats i rabeatd 


_ again in the frescoes in Cave J at Ajanta.(2) 
: Several episodes connected with the feats of intelligence of Muhosadha as also 
prot of Amara are found sculptured in the panels from the Stnpa at Nagarjuni- 
| konda, 


FOUNDER OF THE BAHMANI KINGDOM; NAME AND FAMILY 
hy 
Dr. M. Abdullah Chaghtai, Poona. 
( Summary) 


; Basing on contemporary sources, including documents, inscriptions, coins ete., 
it has heen proved that his real insignia was :— 


| Alawd-Din Abwl-Muzaifur Bahman Shah” and he had descended from the 

ineient family of Iran. Before his accession to the throne at Daulatabad he was 
“tilled Hasan Gango or Rango or Kanko, But later on his real name Bahman has 
been corrupted into word Brahman. Firishta is held much responsible for this 
—‘orruption who also mentions that he was in the service of one Gango Pandit at 
Delhi, Althongh all either contemporary or later authorities are qnite quiet on this 
‘Wtticular point. In reality the word Kango according to the MSS, of Buriin-i- 
Y Meathir and Hit Jylim. is either Kaikoya or Kaeko which has been derived from 


| the Word Kaikauos the name of the father of Bahman Shah, 





1 Houcher, Bevitenings of Buddhist Art, p. 49. Plate Vy 5. rye 

Fa 2oey Yaesaniy Ajienta, Vol. I, Plate XXUU Ta explanatory Test I p. 26. Golobew, Are slation X; 

2 te XII, (bottom), : 

eo: ChB. M. Bara. Some Nayarjunikonda sci 
| P85 and Pates, 


:! Cf. Longhurst, avemoirs of te Arch. Sur 
®AXVI-a and b. 


:| 
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SOMB NOTBABLE MYSTICS OF THE DECCAN 
BY 


Prof. Hanumantha Rao, Hyderabad-Dn. 
A 


Mr. Hl. G. Bengeri in * The Main outlines of the History of Heridasa Kata; 
1981, gave a short account of the Bhakti Movement in the Deccan, connected with 
the Vaishnayaism of Madhwacharya. _ Narahari Tirtha, the disciple of Madhwa, was 
the founder of a long line of mystics, who popularised the teachings of Madhva, 
Narahari Tirtha spent the last days of his life at Anegundi, ancient Kampli, now in 
H. B. . The Nizam’ Dominions. 





There is a long gap of nearly 150 years The movement cannot be taken to 
have become extinct during the period. More patient search for lists of dasas might 
enable us to discover the names and songs of other dasas of this period. Generally 
the names by which the dasas are known are not given wide publicity during their 
life time and that is one of the reasons, why the names are not properly identified, 


Sripalaraya, the next important dasa, 1492 A. D. known as Ranga Vittala, 
was patronise] hy the Saluva Kings of Vijayanagara and his disciple, Vyasaraya 
1446-1939 A.D. receivel great patronage at the court of the Vijayanagara King, 
Krishna levaraya. Tt was during his time, that the influence of the Vaishnavaism 
of Mudhwa was at its zenith, The great religious reformer of Bengal, Chaitanya 
was very much influence! by the teachings of the followers of Madhwa. 









Mundrels of pec rathere1 round Anegundi to receive soul education from 
Vyasaraya, The millionaire merchant, Purandara, the shepherd Kanaka, the 
Brahmin scholar, Vadiraja were some of the most conspicuons followers of Vyasaraya. 
Parandara is the greatest Iyrie poet of Karmtaka. The songs of Purandara and 
Kanaka bear testimouy to the great part they played in abolishing social inequalities 
and meaningless rites and ceremonies. e i 














Vhere is aguin a gap of nearly 100 years in the line of Haridasas. 


___ Vijayaraya, 1687-1755 A.D. was born in H. B. H. Phe Nizam’s Dominions. 
His numerous disciples, spread the fervour of devotion among the people. Bhaganna, 
or Gopala 1722 A.D., Timmanna or Venugopala and Mohanna, were the most 
prominent of his disciples that livelin Veni Sompur, Uttanur and Sankaparam, 
villages near Gadwal, in H. B. H. The Nizam’s Dominions. 








OF all the disciples of Bhaganna, Jagannatha Dasa 1728-1809 A. D. was the 
most, lewnel. Ile familiarise 1 the canarese sperking people, with the teachings ° 
Madhya, in his popular book, Harikathamritasara. He belonged to Manvi, Raichut 
district in H. E. H. 'The Nizam’s Dominions. ‘ 


‘ One of his successors, Yogindra or Pranesa, 1822 A.D. lived at Luingsugi" 
in Hl. E. HW. The Nizam’s Dominions. 


In 1926 Mr. Masti Venkatesa Ty i cchures unl 

n 1926 Mr. } dl yengar delivered a course of lecttress 

fie Hippies of the Madras University, on Popular culture in the Karnataka seit 

ae ae were delivered in canarese and an Bnglish rendering was pu \: ade 
7. Chapters 4 and 5, are devoted to the Haridasn movement which “™ 
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“; to lift the.dead weight of cus y i 

able effor’ to lead Weight of custom from the life 

a on the path to a w orthier life than they had ever shot ae cities 
a frnitful belief is, it is true, now atrophied and inoperative, but even as a failure i! 
indicates what was attempted. p. 10, In addition to the small biographical sketches 
‘ren by, Mr. rane ine oa Mr. Tyengar has given extracts from the songs 
¢ Narahari ‘Tirtha, Purandaradasa, Kanakadasa, Vij 

Gopaladasa and Vyasa Vittala, Bice 


Mr. Iyengar sums up the teachings of the Haridasas thus, ‘In assessing 
human worth it changed the emphasis from birth to character. Tn preaching the 
greatness of the one God it condemned lower forms of worship. In placing emphasis 
on the meaning rather than on the language and taking the best thoughts to the 
people it touched vested interests to the quick.’ - 





A more detailed work is thy P. Karmarkar and N. B. Kalamdani in the 
Government of Bombay IKannad rch Grant Publication series, entitled The 
Mystic teachings of the Haridasas of Karnatak, 1939. The Rey. H. Heras writes an 
introduction tracing the origin of Indian mysticism to the Mohenjo Daro people. 
cannot agree with his view that * true asceticism of India is of Dravidian, not 
Aryan ori rin. And that the Aryan was always “ materialistic” and the Dravidian 
“mystic.” 











The origin of the Haridasa movement is to he traced to  Madhwas 
and the Bhavavatha school. Beyond that, it is unnecessary to go. It is beyond 
the scope of this paper to examine the place given to Rudra or Sive in the Madhwa 
system. 





The authors vive three different charts containing the names of about 200 
dasas. The first list containing a list of 65 from Narahari, the founder to the 
author Mr. Kalamdani. More details are given about the life and teachings of the 
dasas, already mentioned, by Bengeri and Tyengar. These Haridasas were not 
confined to men disciples. Women were also members of the groups. An account 
of the women dasas, Giriyamma of Dharwar is given. 


The accompanying chart came into my possession about 8 years ago, pure 
of the Haridasas, not mentioned in any of the lists published by Mr. Kalamdani. 
The famous Jagannatha Vittala of 1729-1809 A. D, was held in great esteem by es 
Diwan of Tipu sultan, Purniah, Mysore and Hyderabad contain several groups . 
these Haridasas. Vije ma Chandra Vittala lived in Mysore between a ~ 
1871, His most devout follower was Jayesa Vitbala 1850-1132, He compose jae 
f God, Madhya, the founder of the new faith, Jayatirtha, 
ras work at Malkhed. Raghavendra famous as a rest 
4b Mantralaya, near 'Tungabhadra, Krishnaraya of Tbharampur Sis ee 
Shah) and’ several others; followers . an an a mace ae re 
Madhvism flourished under the Muslim rule im the Sete 2 1 

; On eh i hipu S va ny wai 
Bahmanis or the Qutb Shahis or that of ate ee yey S Fate \ ot ee 
detrimental to the growth and development 0 4 per ae aon puree tLe 
Produced Chaitanya, Ramanand and Kabir and a \ 


Whole of Northern India, a similar reformation wi ee he leet 
Profound appeal to the people. Rich ear mada theit simple songs, gave a 
Were touched by the simple lives of these Haridasas ad tit is not extinguished yet. 
Solace to many struggling souls. The lamp that they h rd the voice of the Hari- 

1 many an wnknown corner of the canares? villages, < wl to obtain that equilibrium: 
dasas educating the men and women of their pelea ake hardships to which they 
of mind, which enabled many men and women to endure vl ae es ay Br, 


Were subjected by the unstable freaks of fortune. 





than 300 songs in praise 0 
the great commentator of Madhy 








sweeten ts thes 
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MUJAHID SHAM BAHMANT AND VIJAYANAGAR 
BY 
Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, Madras. 


I 


Sultan Mujahid Shah Bahmani, the son of Sultan Muhammad Shah ruled at 
Gulbarga for a short time. Although the period for Which the Sultan ruled his 
ancestral kingdom was short, it is considered brilliant us it is said to have witnessed 
the victorious march of the armies of Islam against the kingdom of Vijayanagar 
aud the abasement of the Raya, the lord of the infidels who was ruling there. The 
Deccani Muslim historians, Muhammad Qasim Ferishta, Sayyid Alt Bin Aziz-ul-lah 
abataba and Rafi-ud-Din Shirazi, devote much space to a description of the expedi- 
tion, though their accounts show little or no agreement, Aceording to Ferishta, 
Mujahid Shah sueceeded, on the death of his father Muhammad Shah Lin 776/1875, 
to the throne of Gulburga. Soon after his accession, he paid a visit to Daulatabad, 
Where he made some administrative wgements. ‘Then he wrote a letter to 
Krishna Ray, king of Vijavanugara, demanding that he should cede all his territory 
in the Raichur doab to the Sultan and recognize the river Tungabhadra as the boun- 
dary between the two kingdoms. Krishna Raya refused ; Mujahid Shah thereupon, 
dechire? war, entrusted the administration of the kingdom ‘to Malik Saif-wd-Din 
Ghori, summoned the troops from Danlatabad, Berar and Bidar, and marelhied, 
accompanied by a squadron of tive hundred treasure laden elephants towards Vijaya- 
nagara. He crossed the Krishna and the Tungubhadra and arriving at the fort of 
Adoni laid siege to it, Mo assigned the task of reducing the fort to Safdar Khan 
Sistani and his Berar army, and dispatched towards Vijayanagara Bahadvr Khan and 
Azim Hamayun with their forces, 
















Krishna Raya advanced at the head of his army to vive battle to the invader, 
but on hearing that the Sultan slew a tiger, he got frightened, abandoned Vijaya- 
niagara, and sought safety with all his army in the woods, At first, Mujahid Shah 
contemplated an attack on Vijayanagara, but he abandoned the project, and pursued 
Krishua Raya who fled towards Set Band Ramesar forsix months. Atlehoth Krishna 
Raya fell ill due to the unhealthy condition of the jungles through which he wandered 
and returned to the capital by secret paths. Ma jahid Shah, accompained by Bahadur 
Khan at the head of five thousand men, paid visit to Seb Band Ramesar, repaired the 
mosque built formerly by Sultan Ala-ud-Din Khalji, and having destroyed many 
temples and devastated the country returned to Vijayanagara and invested it, IXrishna 
Raya sent troops to harass him: but thev could not check the progress of the Sultan. 
He reached a tank which separated him from the citadel, and destroyed a temple 
which stood on asmall eminence, He narrowly escaped death through the hands of 
a Tindw assassin who rshed pon him with the object of killing, Krishna Raya 
ation advance ‘Lon him at the head of his troops, a fierce engagement ensued, but the 
ee Sarny prevailed and the Hindus were obliged to take to their heels; just ab 
this juncture, Krishna Raya’s brother came with large reinforcements and the 
tia he renewed, The Muhammadans, however, were again victorious, notwith- 
“ees loss which ther sustainel during the battle: but owing to the 

+ ov dn Mmportant strategic post entrusted to the Sultan's unele Dau 


a en were obliged to raise the siege and march away from the Hindu 


t 












Mujahid Shah Yetreated towards i pi 
E Saget. 8 Adoui. where a detachmeut of his army 
still engaged in besieging the fort. The sieve lusted for nine months; there 
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hopes of the surrender of the garrison owing to i ; i 
rainfall relieved them, and the hesiegers in ethan es ante, ae 3 eg 
provisions; and disease reduced their numbers, At this juncture, Malik Saif-ud-Dit 
Ghori who was at Gulburga joined the army with the permission of the Sultan i 
soon as he arrived at the camp, he studied the situation and having conyi ced th 
Sultan of the impossibility of effecting the capture of Adoni, he crouse Wt 4 
cease hostilities and conclude peace with the king of Vekaoatiens Recathigly 
negotiations were opened and a treaty was duly concluded. Mujahid marched nee 
towards Mudgal, but he was not destined to ret urn to his capital. One day, while he 
was engaged in chase, he was assassinated at the instance of his uncle Dand Khan 
who had designs upon his throne. Mujahid Shah's reign lasted for a short period of 
loss a three years, his death having taken place en 17th ¥il Hija 779 (Apri 15 
1378) (0). ; 





Sayyid Ali’s account is much shorter, Sultan Mujahid Shah, accordine to 
him, ascended the throne on the death of his father in “A, H, {1373 A.D. He 
first distributed honours among his nobles. The Raya of Vijayanagara Kapasah 
refused to deliver the keys of certain fort ta the officers of Sultan: ‘therefore war 
broke out between the tio Kingdoms. Placing himself at the head of his army 
Mujahid Shah proceeded against Vijayanagara. Kapasah was terrified he sent his 
officers to the Saltan’s camp with a large sum of monoy us nil-biha; he professed 
loyalty and delivered the keys of the fort. Mujahid Shai was p'eascd: a treaty was 
concluded ; and the Sultan haying omplished his object bes n to march homewards, 
While he was camping on the bank of the Krishna, he was assassinated at the instance 
of his cousin Daud Khan. This happened on 18 Zi-ul-Hijjah A. H. 779 (16th April 
1878 A. 1).): and Majahid Shah's reign lasted for ‘one year one month and nine 
days. (2) 





The narrative of Rafi-ud-Din Ubrahim Shirazi is more definite. He declares 
that Sultan Muhammad Shah I died after a reign of 18 years 7 months and 9 days 
in the year 780 A. Tf. (1378-79 A.D.) He was succeeded by his son Mujahid 
Shah, who was accustomed to visit Shaikh Muhammad Siraj-ud-Din. During the 
course of conversation, the Sultan one day expressed a desire to wage a Jihad against 
the infidels of Vijavanagara. The Shaikh having blessed the enterprise, Mujahid 
organized his army and proceeding with a large foree to Adoni laid siege to the fort 
fora year. ‘The earrission running short of water agreed to surrender; Mujahid sent 
his deputy to take charge of the fort. But rain having fallen unexpectedly that 
night, the water supply of the fort was replenished: and the Hindus ent oft the head 
of Mnjahid Shah's deputy,and having placed it in the mouth of a gun, fired it so 
that the decapitated head might full into his camp- The Sultan, thereupon, gave up 
the fight and returned to Gulburga: he was, howeuer, assassinated while awaiting the 


arrival of an auspicious hour to enter the capitali4). 














sii, pp. 328-42. 





1. Briggs Ferish 
Burhan-i-Maasiry, A A XXVIII, p. 181. ’ 
[A xxviii, p. 180, The Muslim [istorians are not agreed as to the duruion of Sela 
Shah’ rei mm. Ferishta states that, he ruled for 17 vears © months and 3 days; Sayyid “Al See 
only 17 years ind 7 months. ‘Though there is substantial agreement among these, the nena ee 
td-Din is net without support. .\ccording to Nizimatd-Din Ahmad, Muhammart Shah raled for 1S vears 
and 7 months (LA, iii, p, 19). Mulla Ab tal-Raqi Nahavandi agrees with him. a Os 
A t bt n : vlsgome, 7m 
O52 fla ale caddy Jord Xd me tol § lle yeaa 2 
Maasir-ul-Rahimi ii P, 382. 


2 








A Me ‘ None of these is @ 
nf ee nie schools with regard to this question, None h 
Ben the Mivallh aoe ae Ie is op sible to ascertain the truth in theaksence of contem- 


Contemporary of the Vahmani Sultans. 
Porary evidence. 
$. IA, xxviii p. 182. 
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soporal invoriptions scattered all ever Vijaysmagara dominions, his reign 
have fasted until 2876 A.D.a) Ik followers from this that Muhammad Sha} mall 

alive until that year bat was also active enough to lead personally a military 
Simon tw Telingana. This, however, is defititely contradicted by the evidence 
the coins of the Bahmani Soltans. The kitest date found on the coing 


of ae : ee 
Satan mmad Shah is A, H. 776, and the earliest of Mijahid Shah 
ea teavinene A.W 7772) vis obvious that Muhammad shah died jn re 


(dane 22, A.D. USTA—Jane 2 A, 1. 1375) probably on April 21, ALD, 1375 
Stated hy Forishta, and was srcceeded by his son Mujahid. Although the arcuracy 
of the dates and the daration of the regal period assigned to Mujahid by Ferishty 
are thas vVindiowted, his statement that aking of V ipiyanagara died during 
Mohammad Shah's last expedition against Telingana must be rejected as false.(3) > 


- 


Il 


The next problem that demands consideration refers to the identity of the 
sovereign who was raling at Vijayanagara at the time of Mujahid Shah's invasion, 
Perishta, it may be remembered, speaks of Krishna Raya in this connection, and 
Nizam-nd-Din Ahmad and Khafi Khan agree with him; but, as no king bearing the 
tame of Krishna Raya sat upon the throne of Vijayanagara before the « ommencement 
of the 16th century of the Christian era, their evidence is naturally discredited, 
According to Sayyid’ Ali, however, a king called Kapazah was ruling at Vijayanagara 
St this time. He has been identified by Sewell and other modern. historians with 
Bakks I{s) ‘This identification does not rest upon sure foundations; for, according 
to Sayyid’Al, Kaparah who was on the throne of Vijayanagara at the time of the 
iuvasion is said to have concluded peace with the Sultan as a consequence of which 
the latter returned towands his kingdom, but was murdered on the banks of the 
Krishua on 18th Zi-al-Hijjah AH. 779 (17th April 1378 A.D.) It is evident that 

was alive until April 1878 A.D. Inscriptions make it quite clear that 

though Bukka I was ruling at the time of the arrival of the invasion, he did not live 
to see its end. As he died on some day between December 26, 1376 and February 
24, 1377,(5) he could not have been the King of Vijayanagara who concluded peace 
with Mujahid Shah. Moreover, Kapazah cannot, without reserve, be taken+as the 
snal name of the king; for in the first place where ‘the Raya Kapazah * occurs 

im King’s translation of Burhan-i-Maasir, the recently published Persian text. of the 
has Ray-i-Kannada or the faya of Kandada.(6) It is also doubtful whether 











An epimaph in Chinglepat district (255 of 1901 dated Friday 26th December 1376 A. dD. 
sto Rakka as the roling sovereign ; and two inscriptions in Mysore (Ic iv, Yd. 46; Mar 1914-15, 
Py 57) make it clear that he was dead some time before Tuesday 24th February 1377 A. D. Though it 
Was not Es ica to date the records in the reign of a monarch even after until some 
e evidence to the contrary is brought to light, Rukka’s death may be regarded as having taken at 

the end of 1376 A.D, i ! aati iatinis os 


2. Codrington: ‘Coins of the Bal 

















mani Dynasty” pp, 5-7. 

3. The statement was perhaps the result of confasion. Kut vara 
According te an inscription at Tiramalai lar i forth Arcot 
hoa ing to an inscription at Tiramalai near Polar in the North Arcot Dt. 
om Probably confounded Bukka with his son and referred to the death « 

4. Sewell: Hist, Tnss., p. 200 

5. Thid, 


tas 4 PL POs 
6 Burtan-iMa ‘a Gr (silsifa-i-Makhtutat-i-Farasiva 2 
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Kapaaih ean he taken as the phonetics) equivalent of Bukkaraja or Bukkarasa ; 
Kamparaja: or Kai rast has sreater resemblance, and is consequently much nearer 
to Kapazah than Bukko. However that may be, as Bakka did not live until the 
conclusion of the war, and as Kampa never ascended the throne, no nsefal purpose 
js served by substituting one na me for the other, On the other hand, as the aye 
of Kannada ocenrring in the published Persian text is entirely free from any diffi- 
enlty, it may be aevepted as the phrase originally employed hy Sayyid’ Ali til” some- 
thing more satisfactory comes (o- light. The evidence of the Muslim historians 
jeaves the problem unsolved and Ib remains to be seen whether contemporary Hindu 
records supply any information which may lead to its correct solution. 


An examination of Vijayanagara ee shows that during the period 
under consideration Bukka Twas alive until the end of A.D, 1576 and that he was 
succeeded by his son Harihara If who ascended the throne at the hegining of 
A.D. 1877. Ilis Authority appears to have been immeliately ree agnised throughout 
his vast dominions which he continued to rule without break wntil 1404 A.D. Tt is 
evident that during Mujahid Shah’s invasion there were two kings at Vijayanagara 
Bukka J and Warihara 1 ruling in succession one after the other. ‘Therefore, the 
King of Vijayanagara who, according to the Muslim historians came to terins with 
Mujahid Shah and concluded peace with him, must have been Harihara IL and nob 
his father. .This inference is borne out by the evidence of a copper-plate grant 
dated 1380 A.D. It is said that ‘when the Turushkas were swarming over Aduyani 
durga and kingdom,’ Chennappa Odeyar, a nephew of Narihava IT * conquered those 
Turushkas, took possession of the durga (fort ) and the kingdom (rajya ) and gave 
them to Harihara Raya ;* and he is also said to have wrested ‘from the hands of the 
Yayanas ( Muhammadans) the territory that had seized and had presented it as an 
upayana. (1) Though the inscription is dated in A.D, 1380, the Muslim attack upon 
Adoni referred to therein must have taken place some two yeurs earlier ; for, no 
Muslim invasion of Vijayanagara directed specially against the fort of Adoni had 
taken place hetween A.D, 1378, the date of Mujahid Shah’s assassination, and A.D. 
1380 when the charter under consideration was issued. Daud Shah who succeeded 
Mujahid was assassinated within a month of his accession. He had, during oe 
brief period of his rule, enough trouble at home; and therefore had no ae 
seck diversion in foreign adventure. Ashen a; ee Rd Vijaya 
Shah IT (i.e. Mahmud Shah J of Ferishta ) in May A.D. 1378, the Ray 
Nagara is said to have ‘raised the siege of Raichore (and) agreed to pay. to eg a 
the tribute stipulated in the reign of Mahomed Shah Ghazi,\ ) there is no m : 

ny asa tea ; Tiavane luring his reign. Moreover, the siege 
of a military expedition against Vijayanagara during ‘ i seclaticasieetien 
of Adoni, according to the copper-plate charter referred to above, ende l “ 

i i ; aken place only during Mujahid’s expedition, 
tothe Muslim army, it must have taken place only ‘i ana tong HEI RUIER aT Rn 
When, notwithstanding a prolonged investment of nearly a) TThevafone the siege of 
abindon the task of reducing the fort as impractiieels 7 D 1377-78 during 
Adoni mentioned in the inseription must he placed Pers or 
Mujahid’s invasion when Marihara 1 was roling at Vijayanagar. 














IV 
Wate e ‘ds Vij ra is 
The date on which Mujahid set out with hie Bes en 
Not precisely known. According to Manlana’ Abdul re aaa teenie Ahmet t 
ijayanagata at the yery commencement of his reign: eae eA, 
MgO, sty. ge 43% 


Briggs Ferishta, ii, p. 347. 








Thid, p. 339 é ra 
Mavasir-ul-Rabimy ii (Bib Ind No 181} P 383. Bs : 
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Hite amore delivives he states chat “dn the first spring of his reipn, vee 

geome Rizemear) Whis probably refers tothe spring of 777 A in 

April FS ss the@eath of ins father Muhammad § h had taken Mh a 
newt the previews year, Ferishta gives more information about the the 

po Sultan befure he embarked on the war with Vijaya 

his coranation, ¢ 
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and Rati-ad-Din S i confines the war to 
tes the defeat the Muslim army to the 
saint whom Mujahid had the misfortune to 















- The confictinz nature of the 
Sad uncertainty. It is not possible 
taken place during this war, 


evidence of the Muslim historians leads to doubt 

a hg be certain of any event which is said to have 
lems war, the exception of the siege of Adoni. The war, a 

Vinee Fecsht, fall =a three definite states : (1) The pursuit of the Raya of 

Ai tmmtoation yt - = upon the Raya’s capital, and (3) the siege of Adoni. 

aekdede connected with each of these three stages may remove 
om Nacertainty and indicate to some extent the real trend of events. 








1, Mujahid Shah : . 
of his Shah marched, according to Ferishta, from Gulburga at the head 
army nr heiping oy rivers Krishna and the Tungabhadra, and mle part of his 
the Raya made ae foe 27d another to deliver an attack upon Vijayanagara. ‘Thong 


fy © at first pre tions Se Sa . f 

the Tanah Preparations to give battle to Mujahid Shah on the bank o! 
<7 epg lost courage and fled with his si to the jungles leaving his 
ty Wettavs a en. es mi 

2: ie ee ye 4, (Eng. Trans. ) Bib, Ind, No. 225, p. 19 
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‘al in the charge of his ministers. Mujahid ; s 
mpialgho always kept on moving towards the eytth verted Pea ese 
after six months of wonderings in the jungles from place to place, he fell ill ree 
the advice gies seat ae to Vijayanagara, Majahid Shah who followed 

ith a smull force in the wake of Raya cried a halt, " : 
Perino’ of Set Ban Ramesar, elfected some meee Cae pte ee 
formerly by one of the officers of Sultan *Aln-ud-Din Khelji, and havi daracllenes 
several Hindu temples and devastated the country, he retraced his ate awn 
pagara whither the Raya had already returned. bach i 


The veracity of Ferishta’s narrative is not beyo ion: ‘ 

Jace, it was extremely improbable, as was pointed oe by eae 4 thee 
Mahammadan sovereign could, in the fourteenth century A.D, have penetrate a 
far south (as Ramesaram) with such a handful of men. They would haye been 
opposed every step hy myriads of Hindus who, though doubtless trembling at the 
sight of a Muhammadan,(1) would, we may be sure, never have permitted 5000 men 
to traverse in peace 1000 miles of forest and mountain; for Ramesarm is fully 500 
miles from Vijayanagar. ”(2) Secondly the story of the repair of the mosque at 
Ramesaram must be considered as a figment of Verishta’s imagination. There is no 
evidence to show that any officer of Ala-ud-Din Khelji, not even the famous 
Malik Kafur, ever reached Ramesazam, not to speak of the construction of a mosque. 
No historian until the time of Ferishta has made mention of the incident. It is nob 
possible to believe that there was any mosque at Ramesvaram which could haye been 
repaired by Mujahid Shah. Although Mujahid Shah’s advance to Ramesvaram is 
not supported by proper evidence, there is reason to believe that he penetrated into 
the interior of the Vijayanagara dominions, and succeeded, though for a short time, 
in shaking the authority of the Raya; for it is said in the copper plate grant referred 
to above that Harihara II son of Bukka I ‘established again the kingdom aquired by 
his father.(5) If Harihara was obliged to re-establish the kingdom acquired by his 
father, it is evident that at sometime before the date of the record he lost control 
over it. he circumstances under which this had happened are not known, though 
a close examination of the events of the last year of Bukka I may give some 
indication of what had taken place. Bukka [ it may be remembered retired 
to jungles without offering battle to Mujahid Shah on the banks of the 
Tungabhadra, as he had originally intended. This change of plan was nob so much 
due to ‘the dread’ inspired by the valour which Mujahid. Shah displaying # vicious 
tiger as to considerations of strategy. Bukka’s object was to draw away the Sultan 
to jungles and by constanat movements through devious paths, wear ont his energy 
and compel him to return to his own kingdom. The Raya, says Ferishta, “entertained 
hopes that the king would have been ill, from the unwholesome climate and would 

ve been obliged to retreat.(#) He was not, however, destined to achieve ee 
object, for, he failed to take into cansideration the effects which the age 
atmosphere of the jungles might have upon his own health. Bukka was “ hs oe 
sufficiently advanced in years. Constant knocking about in the jungles for _ 
months undermined his constitution. He fell ill, and was obliged to return 

ija oH > enemy behind. Ferishta, no doubt, notices the illness of the 

yanaga leaving the enemy behind. Fer 00 fier. hig: axnival 
Raya, but he does not seem to have been aware of his death, soon a 
in the capital and the accession of his son to the throne. 
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the garrison defending the fort was p aC 
‘ at they even entered into an iach arial the Sueoe ‘ bei ag : 
ee tis governor of the fort,” says he, “came ont and after obtaining a written 
iy, returned to the fort with Mujahid Shah's de uty in order to evacnate: 
~ qn surrender the fort."1) But Providence willed that it shonld not pass into the 
| hands of the Musalmans. “On that same night”, observes Shirazi, “heavy rain fell, 
~ and the fort became well supplied with water. The garrison regretted having made 
ape ae alia a to strengthening the fort. They ent off the head of 
gjahid Shah’s deputy and putting it into a gun fired it tow: ; 
Mojahid Shah.”(2) g ards the —— 


This did not, however, discourage the Sultan 3) he continued to invest the 
fort with the object of reducing it to submission. : 


But the arrival of Chennappa Odeyar with reinforcements and the outbreak 
of famine and pestilence in the Snitan’s camp altered the state of affairs; and Malik 
Saif-ud-Din Ghori, who came from Gulburga to study the situation, saw that it was 
_ impossible to capture the fort and advised the Sultan to give up the enterprise and 

return to his capital. But before the Sultan gaye his order for retreat, there was at 

least one final enconnter between the two sides in which the Muhammadans sustained 

adefeat ; for, in the first place Chennappa Odeyar declares that he conquered those 

Turushkas, took possession of the durga and the kingdom and gaye them to Harihara 
| Raya;* and that he wrested ‘from the hands of the Yayanas the territory they had 
_ seized and presented as tribute to king Harihara.@) Secondly, Gunda Dandanayaka, 
one of the commanders in the service of Harihara refers, in an undated inseriptions 
in the Chennakesava temple at Belur in the Hassan district, to the eapture and 
imprisonment of two Muslim officers Saipa and Pattheya.(5) Saipa mentioned in the 
record is none other than Malik Saif-ud-Din Ghori, and Pattheya is identical with 
prince Fatah Khan, the younger brother of Mujahid Shah.t6) 





P Saif-ud-Din and Fatah Khan must have fallen into the a bre Te 
general on this occassion; for after this there were no encounters between Y 1jayanagar 
and Gulburga until accession of Firuz Shah; and as Malik Sufaud-Din died in 
AD. 1397, a few months before Firuz Shah usurped the throne, his capture by 


Gunda Dandanatha must have taken place at Adoni. ht 


again; probably he shared the same fate as his brother. 

at the ite of Daud Shah’s assassination, fe tie ers have 
is claims 4 y ‘oved 0 cess) U a 

overlooked his claims to the throne, and appr oT cit ihe Taal hae 


| Shah I1(7) It seems therefore reasonable to cone 
eee se eee 
1. Tazkrat-ul-Muluk, TA, xxviii, p- 182. 
2. Tid. 
3. Rafit-ud-Din Shimzi states that ‘when Mujal 


a 





i he 
hid Shah heard of the resistence of the garrison, he 
} - Tetumed to the city of Ahsanabad’ (Tazkarat-ul-Muluky TA, xxviii, ps 182), ‘This is not, bow ever, likely. 


bs ee { his plans. The garrison, It 1s. inc ation 
fe Was no reason why the Sulian should have changed ilabie evi lence, in the circumst: 
Agreement, but there was nothing, as far as can be udged from the availa) ¢ +c hae 
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_ Mn'asir makes the point quite clear. “ The Saltan (Maat bapa ght phate’ 
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: vin Briggs, Ferishta, ii, , ’ 
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Mr. A. M. Siddiqi, Hyderabad-Dn. 
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ubammad Shah If (1) whom Ferishta mi 

r oe ahmani throne in 1378 A, D, atta a ren ae em, he RN 
of Mnjahid Shah and Daood Shah. It was a sort of civil war pear by cha, eke 
motives of Daood, who murdered his nephew Mujahid in the flower of his youth and 
siezed the throne. But he was very soon avenged by the hostile court party o a- 
nized by Mujahid’s sister Rooh Parwar Agha, and Mohammad Shah tt cuethes 
grandson of Allauddid Bahman Shah, was raised to the throne, Makamied Shah 
yaa one of the great kings of the Bahman House, He holds a very distinguished 

ce asa statesman and as a social reformer. He was highly educated and surpassed 
all his predecessors in his love of learning and other cultural pursuits. He was a 
sincere devotee of learning and the first monarch to introduce a system of education 
for the intellectual uplift of his subjects in the Medieval days, when public instrue- 
tion was nowhere regarded as a government function. Beside this, he was equally 
devoted to the political and social reforms of the country, and therefore, he ushered 
anew era of cultural revival in the history of Bahmanide Decem. It may he true 
that his two great predecessors, Allauddin Bahman Shah and his son Mohammad 
Shah J, who had founded and consolidated the kingdom were also edueated and had a 
liking for learning but it was beyond their power to devote their time to the peaceful 
development of culture owing to the urgent government bnsiness which called for 
their immediate attention. Mohammad II had outlived the turbulent period and 
enjoyed perfect peace to devote his energy to the cultural persuits which interested 
himall the more, He had an inherent liking for Art and Culture which led to the 
social and intellectual revival of the Medieval Deccan. Mohammad may he safely 
styled as the father of the Medieval Culture. 


It is not possible to trace the exact age of Mohammad Shah at the time of his 
aceession, but it may be presumed that he had attained a mature age between 25 and 
30 before he assumed the reins of the government. It is most planar that he was 
born at the time of his erandfather Allauddin Bahman Shah and was brought up and 
educated in the reign of his great uncle Mohammad Shah I. History is also silent 
about the scholars whom Mohammad Shah If had approached for his tratning and the 
length of time during which he continued his study. It is, however, obvious that he 
devoted a large part of his young age to the persuit of knowledge with the es A 
he was conversant with the current knowledge of the time. cs aa patie 


to kingship through his parentage and could not possibly pr : 0 
of cirenmstances which d sed him to the throne, there are good reasons Ns by ek bere 
he had adopted a scholarly career which he had intended to Hie hroug Hie 
life. And he was, undoubtedly, a highly educated man devoted to Ree mr 
Azeezulla eulogizes him in the terms pwd) ] ele 5 lite yy 2 adorn wit e 

ise in his remarks. He 


orhament of knowledge and wisdom”.(2) Bub Ferishta is prec : 
points ont the king’s literary accomprishments in the words, that pte be Mir ni 
all the branches of science aud art which were currenb 10 those ays. Pee a H 
Arabic and Persian eloquently, recited the Quran with pa Pe meet his coup- 
Wrote good hand. He had also natural liking for versification. ; 


ets in Persian are quoted by Ferishtal’). 





j i osphere free 

Since Mohammad Shah was brought up 1m @ bre ae atetl oF serene 

from all bustles of military life, he had naturally pate: rane than those of war. 
disposition inclined towards the pursuit of arts a Leer ag much as it was possible 
Historians say that he always tried to refrain from war eames 
———— historians who cal! the King as 


A ‘tic her cali | 
Sol... Ferishta is very confident in his assertion anconcu™ © se Te unio 
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Burhan-i-Maasir Hyderabad edition. 
3. Ferishta, Luknow edition I’. 301. 5 
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i i ’ T Ferishta he preferred 
his long reign of twenty years. ‘To quote ' pret & peacefy| 
aa ee the me scene of war. He never og sa a ee expedition 
throughout his reign, but lived a happy and carefree li ® and it was for this reason 
that “a was called ironically by his contemporaries as an Aristotle of the age,’ The 
statement is also corroborated by the following lines of * Bahman Nama; *(1) 


eer oe 2 
ei Se pyle tal ped Sy ye eyo pd ule 
3 st tee 
eibaly) oj) a SU py reed bab wo > pote le cus 
“The young king gained control of the world by his wealth 
«And held aloft the royal umbrella over his head, 
“For many years he enjoyed a successful and prosperous life, 
“And sat on the throne of the kingdom free from strife.” 
Tt was only at the end of his reign that Mohammad Shah was foreed to tp. 
sheath his sword to quella rebellion which, headed by Baha-uddin bin Ramzan and his 


sons Mohammod and Khwaja, broke out at Sagar. An expedition was sent to Sagar 
2 an 7: 9 be) 
which ended in the defeat and death of the rebels.(2) 





AS t= 


Mohammad Shah was admittedly a man of peace and possessed in noble qua- 
lities of head and heart with a high degree of political consciousness and administra- 
tive capacity adequate enough to conduct the peaceful administration of his kingdom, 
Ferishta remarks that he was rtd} ale ‘ Affable,’ ne | eS ‘Forgiving,’ gla U's 
‘ Well-disposed,’ pled wJJoc and just(3), And being free from the turmoils of 


military activities, he had sufficient time at his disposal to throw himself with heart 
and soul for the social and intellectual uplift of his subjects. After undertaking the 
preliminary work of restoration such as the removal of Masnad Ali Khan Mohammad 
and Mubarak, who were faithless, and the reinstalment of able and loyal servants like 
Saifuddin Ghori, he resorted to the measures which were conducive to the establish- 
ment of the state administrition on sound and liberal basis. He wanted a government, 
hot merely for external defence and internal peace and the adornment of royal court, 
but for the persuit of a higher national ideal which consisted inthe just and liberal 
administration, advancement of learning encouragement of arts and crafts and other 
things of that sort. And with a view to follow this ideal he, in the first place, appointed 
highly accomplished men on responsible posts of the state and left the government 
entirely to their discretion and advice. It is said that he never tackled the higher 
problems of the state without seeking wise counsels from Saifuddin Ghori, and it was 
for this reason that, according to Ferishta, his reign went of successfully.(4), Secondly, 
he gave up all luxuries which are characteristic of royalty, so that he might be more 
servicable to the kingdom and his subjects. He married only once who continued 
throughout his life and puton simple dress with a view to lighten his burden on 
the public treasury, Though 4s 4 prince he was fond of costly dress worn in a stylish 
manner and lived an expensive life, yet in the ruling capacity he felt the fullest 
responsibility of a constitutional king and regarded himself no more than a trusty 
of public treasury. Ib was his sincere belief that the treasury was meant for the 


welfare of his subjects, and it Was not proper for as af ublic 
; Pie sr for the king to appropriate the p 
fond for his own expenses(5), ele ng to approp 
I, Ferihia p, 302303, a = 


Ali bin Azeezulla Says that the expediti ing i y Yusuf Azdar 
te 4 pedition was led by the king in person and not by Yus 
Khe a pile adds that he had also conquered ied of the J eaves territories which were 
Fenn T 30L e Maathir P. But this statement js doubtful. 
Abid p. $03. 
3. Perishta p. 302, 
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Mohammad Shah wag 4 reat advocate of justice « 

active interest in the administration of Fastice wilh then ee cretore be ae 
major and oa ht Was disposed off with j i t and 
offenders were brought to justice, Beside this, he 

very generous to the helpless and needy. He Rint hs Hiebhiees a 
for the blind so that they wight live comfortably, When the Ringe ‘Rts 
visited by a severe famine from 1387 to 1395, Mohammad Shah took active 
part in providing relief measures for the famished people. Ferighta ga 8 
that the king gave ten thousand bullocks to the charge of the panei 
oflicers to go round in the neighbouring kingdoms of Malwa and Gujerat 
and import grain which wag sold to the famished People at a low rate (1) a 
very generous act which relieved the people of the calamity, 


The outstanding feature of his peaceful administration Was its deep 
concern with literary activities and the intellectual uplift of the subjects. 
The previous reigns which Were solely occupied with the urgent business 
of war and peace, were utterly unable to Spare their time to the task of 
public instruction. Mohammad Shah was a scholar himself and therefore 
he took upon himself to create literary atmosphere by Propagation of edu- 
cation througe ont the length and breadth of the kingdom. In the first 
place, he invited and welcomed many scholars from Arabia and Persja and 
showed them generous hospitality. Meer Fazlulla Anju, the famous pupil 
of the celebrated scholar of Islam, Allama Safiuddin Taftazani, was one of 
the scholars who responded to the generous call The king liked to move 
in the company of these scholars and treated them as liberally as possible. 
Some of these scholars were awarded large sums of money in reward of 
their valuable literary service. Ferishta records of a Persian poet who was 
introduced by Fazlulla Anja to the royal court. On presenting a learned 
ode to the king, the poet was rewarded with one thousand gold pieces. 
The news of this senerous encouragement of letters spread far and wide and 
consequently hordes of poets from Arabia and Persia hailed from their 
native lands and benefitted from the royal generosity of the Deecan. Even 
the celebrated poet of Shiraz, Khwaja Hafiz, who flourished in the same age, 
desired to visit the Bahmani Court. The poet was provided with a sum 
adequate enough to meet his travelling expenses and he accordingly star- 
ted on his journey with Khaja Mohammad Garzuni and Khaji zanul Abedeen 
Hamdani, embarked on boardthe ship provided by the Bahmani Governm- 
ent. But he was unfortunately disouraged by the unfavourable sea and 
very soon forced todis¢mbark. Hehowever expressed his ideal of dignity 
and contentment in a Gazal which has composed shortly after this and was 
Sent tothe Bahmani Durbar, which was generon senough to reward him one 


thousand gold sovereigns.(2). 


The body of these scholars, who were patronized by Mohammad 


Shah, rendered enduring service to the cause of learning. Their names, 


except that Meer Fazlulla Anju, are not known, but Fazlulla alone who was 





1. Ibid p. 302, Pia i 
2! Ferishta 302, The finish or the last lines ofthe Ghezal are a fllow 
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gegestied mn h& wide smmdy ef acence and art Was sufficient ig 

Snares atmasphere on the Deocan. He commanded wide reputation Mg 
Wterary warki far ks ereation and was held in high regard ang este ra 
the Dect. Be nat ally uraimed the members of the royal family, den 
ditso extended his enowionsl services to all classes of people, ang helped 
the hime. as be Tysht hand mer in farthering the cause of education in the 
eonntry. Aohummsi sheh Beda valuadle scheme of public instraction 
dm hts walnd which he carried eat with the help of these scholars. ¢ = 
with thatel fuvinlla. Ih seems that Mohammad Shah regarded it 95 A 
government duly zp promae ednextional facilities for all classes of subjects, 
eepetialiy forthe poor. He provided schools to impart education te the 
ponr and the orphans. ; itbig towns and cities of his kingdom. 
These schaois ware apened not only in the interior but also in the constal 
tewussech ss Jewsland Debil To be precise, he, according to Ferishta, 
eswhiished mmmy schools und appointed teachers, at Gulbarga. Bidar, Qan- 
Gitex, Richpur, Dowlstebed, Junsir,Jewal and Dabil and in other big towns 
ani cities witha view t propagate education throughout his kingdom 
Reside This, sungtnens allowances were giten toteachers and students and. 
alan 2 Te: uditzoms so that they might devote their time and 
Snares 2) The cwuse of Jearming.\‘! This was a unique arrangement Which 
peess 4 Wey For future cultural developments. The system of education 
Which was evierced by Mohammad Shah II bore fruit in the reign of Feroz 
Stuh Batman whe was a product of this period. 




















THE CONDITION OF EDUCATION UNDER THE BAHMANIS 
BY 
Mr. Mir Ahmad Ali Khan, Hyderabad-Dn. 


As education till recent times, flourished or decayed according to the 
patronage and encouragement it received of rulers, rich personages, religi- 
OUS institutions and leaders, the work of these forms the subject of study 
Sad enquiry in determining the condition of education at different times 
preceding the modern period. A method similar to this must also be 
adopted in studying the condition of education in the Bahmani period, for 


education in that period was influenced by agents and factors almost 
identical to those mentioned above. 


The Bahmani period extended over 179 years, that is, from 1347-1526 

A-D., but it was, firstly, a period of great storm and strife, and secondly, it 
was marked by frequent changes of kings. In dealing with the first feature 
it mes quite evident that from the inception of the Bahmani dynasty to 
is final overthrow its ralers Were engaged either in wars with the foreigo 
rulers or in Suppressing insurrections or rebellions within the Kingdom. 
® last four kings. namely, Sultans Ahmad II, Allaaddin II, Waliullah and 
Kalimullah, were only nominal kings, as Elphinstone correctly describes. 
The founder of the kinkdom Sultan Allanddin I had not only to give his 
time and attention to ward off counter movements on the part of the power 
whom he supplanted in the Decean, but had also to be vigilant lest his 
neighbours should attempt to pull down the new structure. He was, aaa 
al activities almost to the end of his reign. Hig 60" 

1. Ferishta p, 302, Pea Soe 


F nd Warangal. The revolt of Behram Khan 
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and successor Mubammah Shah I, was at war with the Rajas of Vijaganagar 


: p OF m | also occupied his time and 
energy. ‘The third Bahmani King Mujahid shah, the son of Sultan Muham- 
ad | was likewise engaged in war against Vijayanagar, and before he could 
rettle down to his other duties he Was assassinated by Dawood Shah, hig 
uncle. Dawood Shah met with a similar fate. Sultan Mahmud I, the fifth 
king of the dynasty was a son of Sultan Allanddin I. Though friendly 
relations existed between him and the Raja of Vijayanagar, a serious insur- 
rection took place in Sagar, to quell which Sultan Mahmud was greatly 
taxed. His son Sultan Ghiyasuddin, the sixth Bahmani king, wag blinded 
by Taghalchin and spent his last days in Mecca. Sultan Shamsuddin his 
brother reigned for less than six months. ‘The eighth king of this dynasty, 
namely, Feroz Shah, son of Dawood Shah, was involved in wars: against 
Vijayanagar. His brother Ahmad Shah I, the ninth Bahmani king, was 
algo entangled in wars with Vijayanagar and Malwa. Mis son and successor, 
Sultan Allauddin [1], the tenth king of the Bahmani dynasty, faced a revolt 
by his brother who was aided by the Raja of Vijianagar. Berar was in 
revolt; there were quarrels at the court between the Deccanis and the forei- 
gners, and the kingdom was invaded by the king of Malwa. Humayun Shah, 
the son of Sultan Allauddin Iland the eleventh king of this dynasty, was 
faced with plots and counter plots. His son Nizam Shah, the ee 
Bahmani king had an unenviable position, for there were wars with Rajas o 
Telingana and Orrissa and also with the kings of Malwa and Gujerat. This 
eset ature continned in the next reign, namely, that of Muhammad Shah 
II, the brother of Nizam Shah, and the thirteenth Bahmani monarch. His 
gon Mahmood Shah II, the fourteenth Bahmani king We 
ears of age, when he succeeded his father Muhammad $ 1a 5 
ot only eee: in intrigues ab the court, ie ies _ pees aay 
2 i thong ee mr yes a oe Sultan Ahmad IJ, 
ahmani kingdom. he las' , uM n 
Bienaain III, Waliullah and wegen: be - piper = 
power and anthority had passed into : Se Oat le eee 
founders of the independent kingdom o 
B ani kingdom. J 
ae i is 1 fall of kings(!) of the Bahmani dynasty 
As the frequent rise and fall I ta dveasty only eigheneieesemt 
one finds that of the eighteen ralers of ts ¢ on ‘It must be remembered, 
periods ranging from eleven to thirty eal «Sultans Allanddin I, Muham- 
however, that of these eight kings six, neon: I wereinvolvedan ware 
mad I, Mahmud I, Feroz, Ahmad J and Allauc urrections within the king- 
With the outside rulers, or with nevoltel a jolt. in court intrigues, and 
dom or both. Muhammad IT was ede i disregard for progress of 
Mahmud II led a profigate life and car Heian Shah, Dawood Shah, 
education. Of the remaining ten kings 4 “1 "Sultan Kalimullah reigned 
Sultan Ghiyasuddin 11, Sultan Monee ata one month and two days, 
for less than three years, one er toe an six months, two years and one 
five months and seven days, three years be lose than one year respectively. 
month, two years, two years, three years a education under the Bahmanis 
But inspite of such difliculties and obstacles 


Was in a flourishing state. sat 

i i f this kingdom was a man 

h Hope a pisearpebunesy ei very fact of his building a kingdom, 
Character and stalwar' a i 

eo onal 





iF 9, : ee an23 facing Pp. i 

Ses istory of tne A an Hower Vol. IL, table facing y 
5} Tlistory of tn Mahame 1 bh 283. 

ane Poole— Medieval India—p. 452-9: 
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bringing the recalcitrant elements under his sway and layi 

foundations of future administrative, economic and social life an down the 
of the kingdom, suggests pointedly that he was proper] 7 ACtiVitieg 
equipped for executing all those tasks which he efficiently falalenne and 
the technical side of education it is said’) that Sultan” ATinnceets As for 
education was imparted under the charge of Zafar Khan th D8 early 
Allanddin Khilji, at Multan and that he continued his ad ae of 
diligence till he completed it. It is further said that he knew wonte With 
took great care in educating his sons. Sadi’s Bustan wag incl cTslan and 
course of studies of the princes.?) Schools were founded by hime ™ the 


The second Bahmani king, Sultan Muha F he g 5 
Alauddin, was patron of learned men. He is Betty beck a si oF Sultan 
gold pieces to a poet Who composed a Qasida,4) and aenaeren 1 thousand 
tons of his father’s time.9) The king was a past aM the institu. 
soldiery, and opened institutions for this purpose, wehare cl itd hac ol of 
— families learnt the art.'©) Famous men of letters and Achaea high 
re contemporaries, such as Maulanas Zinuddin Danlatabadi M he Hes 
Stray Janaidi, Ainuddin Bijapuri, Sadarussharit Samarkhan i ie Bees 
Ansri, Nisamuddin Barni, Hakim Zabiraddin ‘Yabrizi, Muti eran 
5 1%, Ghousuddin Samanavi, Syed Ibrahim Sindhi, Abdul r aJmuddin 
aon and Syed Yahya Sindhi.7 Though there is hoavidahsa ein aon 
cou. learned men and scholars was directly connected wie 
a en urt, yet as most of them lived in territories adjoining +,_ 
Sahmani kingdom they influenced in raising i pers 
kingdom. ji ‘Faising the intellectual level of the 


Mujahid Shad, th i 

Muja wd, the third Bahmani kine i 

Rata on th z ant king, received some educati 

cl 2 oh ions elleahatt eet Sultan Muhammaa I, Paveiahied 

’ appointed to educate hi i 

ee rane BED s ate him. He was flue 

of let 8 , ges. He was well versed in the art of soldiery = a pe 
etters and of learned men,(S ee 


Mee Mext king Dawood « 
months, Pon” Spas Shah was on the throne for less than two 
received adequate edu a set time to do anything for education, he had 
careful and wise ‘ea tan for like his brothers he benefitted froro the 
made for educating eke Which his father Sultan Allanddin I had 
Was educated under th Sons. Sultan Mahmud 1, the fifth Bahmani king 
din I. He had a highly linge Per vision of his father Sultan Alland- 
verses. He was profici Paty taste, was a poct and wrote some elegant 
languages with fluen aya in Persian and Arabic, and could speak both the 
and proper erenonn, cy. Ie was able to read the Qnran with correct accent 
Anju, a famous ere meg Hits Wis a great patron of poets. Syed Fizullah 
rewards from the iki ei his court, wag frequent recipient of valuable 
king’s patronage t &. the world famed poet, Hafiz was induced by the 
area © visit Gulburga, and he set sail for Tides Though i 
raneithe Decern, Roi hee nice thus prevented Hafiz from 

oldinicane: sent a ing w 
bo te fgg Hn ove Crhe pte ae es 


— 





ERS ee 
1. Abdul Jabbar Tuckirai Vi 
me u —Mahbub-ul-Watan Tazkirai Salateen-i-Decean—Vol, | p- 205 


7. Ibid pp, 28 
8. Abdul father 
t tp. 389: Law-P i ing jj 
romotion of Learning peice by Muhammadens. p. 82. 


9. Br 7 
Nggs p. 347 F: Abdul Jabbar p, 398 Ff, Law p. 82-83 
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Sultan Mahmud founded for orphans a Madragsah in 1378 wh 
received free education and were provided with board inal Ieee ae 
king's expense. Learned teachers were employed in the institution. Schools 
were also established at Gulbarga, Bidar, Qandhar, Ellichpur, Daulatabad 
Chaul, Dabul and many other places. They were richly endowed. Kdu- 
cation Was free and students also received free board and lodging. ‘ 


Sultan Mahmud’s illustrious work earned for him the little of 
Aristotle of the Decean. 


The sixth and seventh Kings, of the Buhmani dynasty, nam ely, 
Ghiyasuddin and Shamsuddin had reigned for one month and twenty days, 
and five months and seven days respectively. 


Sultan Feroz!) the eighth Bahmani king is compared to Sultan Feroz 
Tughlak for his literary equipment and taste and also for his patronage to 
learned men and scholars. The king had a fertile memory, was a linguist 
in many languages. Ile was a poet of standing, and was fond of natural 
philosophy. On Saturdays, Mondaysand Thursdays he used to hear lectures 
on Botany, Geology and Logic, He used to teach students three days in a 
week, and if time did not permit him to tench in the day time he would 
make it up by instructing students in the night. He was also well versed 
in mathematics, physics. and theology, and could read the Bible in Hebrew. 


He was a patron of poets and scholars. Mulla Ishaq Sirhindi lived 
at his court. He used to send ships from his ports of Goa and Chan! to 
to different countries to fetch scholars to the Deccen. 


He used to hold every Thursday night debates and discussions by 
ematicians and 


learned men, including theologians, poets, historians, math mn i 

soon. They were permitted to express their views freely. The king used 
to be an active participant at these debates. 

The Sultan gave scholarships to students and set up and maintained 


Schools in his kingdom. 

Feroz Shah was greatly interested in astronomy. He oe 4 
observatory to be built under the supervision of Hakim siaiee oe Ae 
the submit of the pass near Daulatabad. : But the premature de 
Astronomer prevented the completion of the plan. 

The king not only encouraged scholars of erbae* eter eo 
but wag also a patron of religious leaders. alee pas | ae 
arrived at Gulbarga, was received with sas ve te) 
attended the saint’s sermons on many an occasion. 

S Re itions of 

The ninth Bahmani monarch Ahmad Shah I ran key ie Ree ea 
his brother Feroz Shah. He was also a learned Lares A einen atc 
men, Scholars from Arabia, Persia ney ae Cas ae 
bounty. Muhammad Bin Abu Bakr al Mahz See weit 


see I 











1, Law—p. 83.8 Abdul Jabbar-p. 432.8 
Gribble—p. 81; Briggs—p. 365 fl. 
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. 
arnated t lwareate and received gifts and rewards. Mulla Nazis 
Walle Semai smo connected with the court. Out of the following tage 
goholars some received financial ai 1 and some made Gulbarga their home:— 
Malla Mahammad Kazurani, Mor la Ahmad _Qizvini, Mir Abdu 
Maelanas Abdel Ghani Mand vi, ; Azimuddin, Lutfullah  g, 
Muhammad Taginddin, and Giyasuddin Anju. 









Haarath Gesu Daraz was held in 
Sultan Ahmad. Lands were given to the 
him at Gulbarga.’- 





respect and reverence by 
mt and a college was built for 


The tenth Bahmani king Sultan Allauddin 11 was aman of wit and 
earning. He sometimes preached in the mosque on Fridays and holidays,(s) 


Sultan Humayun Shan, the eleventh Bahmani monarch reigned for 
Six years and six months. 


Humayan Shah was succeeded by his son Nizam Shah. He was a 
mere boy when he ascended the throne. His mother and Khwaja Jehan 
Mahmad Gawan, took up the responsibility of educatiy & the young king, 
who held out great promise. He died, however, before uttaining his 
majority, and his reign lasted two years and one month. 


Nizam Shah was succeeded by his brother Muhammad Shah II, who 
was at the time nine years of age. The queen mother and Mahmud Gawan 
looked after the education and training of the young king. Sadr-Jehan 
Shustri, a noted scholar, was appointed the king's tutor, under whom the 
king acquired proficiency. He is ranked as the most learned king of the 
dynasty next to Feroz Shah Bahmani. He was also a master in the art of 
soldiery.4) The fourteenth king of the dynasty Mahmud J] reigned for 
36 years, but the state of turmoil created by party factions before and after 
the death of Mahmud Gawan in the time of Muhammad lI grew more 
embittered during the reign of Mahmud II, who Was so engrossed in it 
that even if he would he could not give time to the spread of education. 
Apart from this his profligate life did not allow him to attend to the intellec- 
tual improvement of his kingdom. During his reign, however, story 
telling and recitations from the Shah Namah became a fashion on a wide 
seale,(9) 

With the decline of the 
With the murder of Mabmud G 
that is, kings’ patronage be 


Bahmani kinkdom which had actually set in 
awan, the most important aid to education 
came non-existent, 


Turning to the next important source 
one finds that the history of the Pahm 
to show that aristocracy or tich persons played any notable part in Ah 
Secs and growth of education of their times. There w as one indivi- 
(ie Whose contribution to education was so great and ge 
Saran a) neldared by one and all 4s one of the finest illustrations 0 

ual and private efforts and enterprise in the cause of education. 

1. Abdul Jabhar—p, 511. rip oe 

2. Ibid—p, 308 Taw--i5-'86; Briges ny 20 

3 Gribble, 107 Tarikh es Ed 

eae Jabbar—p, 579; Law—p. 
Mges—p, 535, 


of encouragement to education 
ani period does wot turnish evidence 





86: Gribble —p, 115 Rriges—p. 476 ff 
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Khaja dl nd leasing gene pate re, finest illustrious patrons 
f education a8 + Ory presents. As for the Decean hig 
jontributions to education and learning Were so great that they will ever be 
vymembered. He was a scholar of note, had command oyey many branches 
studies, was particularly well versed in medicine and was an authority on 
mathematics. Ile Was a first rate Poet and avery good prose writer. He 
acquired the art of caligraphy. His Riaz-nl-tnsha and Manazar-ul-Ingha 
deal with the science and art of writing and shows Gawan’s mastery over 
the subject. The first book deals also with the art of letter writing, It 
also indicates that Gawan was in close contact with Some of the most famous 
scholars of his time. Some of Mahmud Gawan’s poeins are included in thig 
book, which were compiled on the est models of the Persian poets, 
Mahmud Gawan was well acquainted with Arabic algo, 


Mahmud Gawan was a patron of learned men and scholars, He used 
to send gifts to the scholars of Iraq and Khurasan and a uumber of learned 
men of towns and cities in India were also helped by him. 


Mahmud Gawan's most famous monument to education was hig 
college at Bidar which he established at his own expense. It took three 
years to construct and some seven lakhs of rupees Were spent on it. It was 
a spacious building measuring 75 by 55 yards, There were two minarets 
100 feet high at each corner of the front. On sreen and yellow backgroud 
of the minarets were inscribed in white letters alyats from the holy Quran, 
The building was quadrangular in arrangement, and on each side be 
numerous rooms for students and professors. i There was a mosque _ t e 
centre of the quadrangle for students and stafl to perform pe re ona 
observances. Students not only received instruction free, but were also 


boarded free and received clothes. 


Gawan invited Maulanas Abdur Rahmen Jami a Bea 
luddin Davvani to accept the principalship of this ( ; on x ee 
ing themselves Shiak Ibrahim Multani was apnoie: to bis Cries ee 
Gawan was also taking part in teaching at the Co ers Ces 
fitted with a good library containing 3000 volaings a hk 
i lover of books and his private library had many thous: 


Inspite of the tragic death of its founder rena be ee 
in reminding the successive genaration of his contribution 


ion i st recei aid and 
Support consisted of religious institutions iiss ath ee S ee 
Kingdom, as in other Muhammadan States, ep ip. eats ce 
Noble part in diffusing education, The ane dary education, were attached 
Madrassahs, which imparted primary and secondar) 


r suc Is did not exist the pesh imams 
mace pe he mosques ae ne duty. Thus, from one or both 


Would instruct pupils as a moral pees © eI ee, which mt 

© aspects, the mosques became im n a ever given ae 
not llogether devote of secular traits, 7 te ihn se ee 
did and other help by kings and rulers an¢ - pte mrcaesneitr ses 
Senerally paid by the monarchs. Rich perso 
Ways, je — 

tI i ia—p. 123 ff Law— 
a ae at-ul-Af hmu 1 70 ff, Jaflar Education in Muslim India—p. 123 ff 
<. Aziz, Mirza-—Serat-ul-Mahmud —p. tal 
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It was traditional for monarchs not only to maintain the existing 
mosques but also to build and endow or support new ones, The Bahmani 
kingdom, which at its height of power comprised a vast extent of country 
including Berar on the north, extending to the kingdom of Vijianagar, the 
Bay of Bengal, and the Arabian Sea on the sonth, east and west respectively, 
contained numerous mosques, of which quite a good few have come dowy 


to the present days. 


The dargahs or shrines also played an important part in the expan. 
sion of education under the muslims. Dargahs are the tomb of saints, who 
were respected by the people and were considered as their spiritual guides, 
Though as compared to mosques they were less numerous, yet the work 
done by them in supplementing the education of the maktabs and the 
madrassas must be acknowledged. In the Bahmani period also there were 
saints and holymen who directly or indirectly influenced the education of 
their times. The following account will illustrate the point. 


Hazrath Shaikh Muhammad Ruknuddin,!!) popularly known after the 
name of his father as Shaikh Sirajuddin Junaidi, is said to have lived from 
6 1-781 A. H. that is. approximately 1279-1379 A.D. This means that the 
period covered on the one hand the reigns of Ghiyasuddin Tughlug, 
Muhammad Tughluq, Firoz Tughlog, and three quarters of the reign of 
Takblug II. It also covered the reign of the Bahmani kings Allauddin I, 
Muhammad [, Mujahid, Dawood, and Mahmud I. The saint came from 
Peshawar and was initiated at Daulatabad by a saint whose name was Mir 
Allauddin Jowhari. From here he proceeded to Delhi and Lucknow and 
other places in northern India. Later he returned to the Deccan and took 
up his residence in a village, near Gulbarga, called Korchee. About this 
time Sultan Allauddin’s mother, who was living in the adjoining village of 
Sargapore came under the spiritual influence of the saint. Sultan Alauddin, 
when he became king, induced the saint to come and live at Gulbarga, and 
save him lands. People from distant places flocked to him and became his 
disciples, Kven to this day pilgrims in large number visit his shrine a} 
Gultarga. Bahmani kings after Sultan Allanuddin Lalso held the gaint in 
esteem and benefitted from his spiritual attainments. 


y Hazrath Sadr-uddin Muhammad Ilussaini, popularly known as Banda 
Nawaz Gesu Daraz, was born in Delhi in 720 A. H. (app. 1328 A. D). 
During Muhammed Tughlak’s time, along with others, the family of the 
saint came to Daulatabad (A, H. 726), and lived there for about eight years: 
Then the saint returned to Delhi. He left Delhi in A. IT. 801, and reached 
Gulburga where he spent the rest of his life. THe died in A. H. 820. 


Hazrath Gesu Duraz was look i ; both by 

as looked npon with much respect bo 
Feroz Shah and Ahmad Shah Bahmanis. He was a saint scholar, and wrote 
many books, of which 55 are considered noteworthy. Of these 99 books 


Were said to have been wri thi Fyie th the rest at 
Guitaee writteen while he was at Delhi and 


The learnin : q only. 
Pati § of these two saints was not confined to themselves om 
Their children and descendants also distinguished themselves, and a larg) 


number : " ives ‘| jritua 
preosptors. ets and sajadas followed the traditions of their Bee 








eestor detailed atorncGac or St 
or detailed information vide Muhammad Sultan —Armughan—ai—Sultani Part I, 
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_ Jn conclusion an extract Hay be giy i i 

condition of education under the Bahmanis, Mr at, oe ae aie 
Bahmani kings were very much interested jn education, i. “tu See i 
qasbas, and important villages there were mosques, and cont i d est 
mosque was a madrassah, in which Arabic and Persian were ta ight eee 
schools were supported by endowments, which were in : Hy ae 
mosques. According to population each ite Gee 


: mosque had pesh j i 
and farashas......Arrangements for the education of their sabieae ne 
so 


well made by the Bahmani monarchs that even to thi i 
: soe } is day their 
found in the territories, which once formed their dante “(1) nO a 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE BAHMANI KINGS 10 
INDIAN CIVILISATION 


BY 


Mr. Mir Mahmood Ali, Hyderabad-Dn. 


The Geographical Position of the Deccan and other natural factors 
have helped a great deal in making the glorions past of the Decean, 


The Deccan has always remained Independent, Whenever it had 
been brought under the dominance of the North it had very soon proclai- 
Med its Independence. Such was the condition in the reign of Mohammad 
Bin Toghluq. when Bahmani kingdom was founded by Alanddin Pahman 
Shah in the year 1347 A. D. 


mm 0 : . 
The Vifficultios for the students of the Deccan History:— 


The contemporary authorities, like Sakbavi & Riyazul-Insha are very 
few. The other authorities of much later date which deal with the History 
of that Period, differ very much. lor example Mohd. Qasim Ferishta; Syed 
Ali Bin Azizullah Taba tabai—the author of Burhane—Maasir; Rafiuddin 
Ibrahim Shirazi and Ibne Batuta, all differ from one another. In this way 
the task of the students of the Medieval Period of the Deccan History is not 
i easy one. But in many respects Burhane Maasir has proved to be a far 


better authority than any other work on the Deccan History. 





How the Bahmani Kingdom was founded is well described in the 
Maasir;— 


era) eo ol] eto (Gls wes) wy lala 62) 4 hl Sa Oe eR 
HOG ible sisi yy Ele ile gale 8 y label) BS] go te lou) 50995 


; ; ate ven by Ferguson Architecture at Bijapur. 
Seerat-ul-Mal 4- p. 47. Similar accounts are given Byte : Ss BA hes 
P. 91, Wilmot ane Seed Huss Hilerami--Historical and Descriptive Sketch of the Nizam’s Domini 
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But afterwards Ismail, himself resigned in favour of Hasan, Who w 
oldier. In this way the Prophecy of Baercty 





a very popular and promisit 





Nizamuddin of Delhi was fulfilled and Alauddin Hasan was proclaim 

a, Onity 
King. sae 
The Babmeni Dynasty ruled over the Deccan for about- 180 year 
Their first Cap Was at d Gulberga and after 80 years it sh 
; as 





r wrich was noted for its climate, fertility of 
) 


shifted to Mohammadabad 
rt of the Deccan. 


soil and which is si 








Tie Bates 









The » was extended from sea to sea. Malwa Gujrat 





Jasnpar an ito the North of Bahmani Kingdom and in 
the Sonth ito ar Tunghabhadra. The Doab between that 
river and as always contested between the Pahmani kings and 
the Rajas « r ere were eighteen Monarchs of the Bahmani 






were soldier-kings with a few exceptions 
eelullah and Kalimullah. These two were 
he Kotwal of the city of Bidar, Quasim Bareed. 





Ppeppet kines in the hands « 


Ther Forrgn and Religios 










i king wanted to add new territories and to 
ey had Naturally to wage wars for wordly 
it religious in their Character. The Bahmani 
Imans and Hiddus. It is said that sometimes 
my of Vijayanagar Rajas. 





icy of the Bahmani kings may be traced in the 
t Sultan Mohammed Shah. 





Thus w ; i 
the Seatac authentic Records to prove that the Religious Policy of 
excursion to Bide Was that of toleration. Some of you will be going om 
even to-day in cs: If you just Inquire there, you will come to know that 
Wali Bahmani Peon With the annual official Urs of Sultan Ahmed 
Wal Bahn i. Sandal Mali ang other Religious Functions are performed by 
Jagir for these ja of the Lingayut Sect, whose Ancestors were given 4 
es und who is considered as Mutawalli of the Dargah. 
The Military Ar 


hiewenents yf the Balimani Kings: 
The Military i 
Atter ettablishn pa chievements of the Bahmani Kings were great many. 
ng | eace and Order they devoted their time and energy iM 
i, Barhanemaasir pa: SRE ai ae = “4 a 


we ¢2) 
2, Burhanemansiy page (32) 
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d of their subjects, and for the uplift of i 

the goou 0 ; Pp tbitt of the Kingdom, z 
haly we Taek the proper means of tracing the daily life and ficial routine 
in spite of. at, 0 € coins, inscriptions and ot a ieee 
Records oi ae ee know, ae eee Kings need fo ees 
fairs of the Kingdom very well. They were great statesmen istin- 
gnised administrators. Whenever they came into conflict with the nee 
pouring Hindu Kingdom of Vijyanagar,—it was for some Political ai Ma 
‘ai motive, and in most cases the Bahmani Kings were snecessful. The 

Conquered Goa, Kolapur, Nilang ana and parts of the Vijyanagar Wiigdaw 
Riechur Doab was the bone of contest between the two Kingdoms. ee 


The Muchinery of the Government: 


Formerly there were four great Tarafs or Provinces, Mahmood Gowan 
the famous Bahmani Vazir partitioned these Provinces and curtailed the 
Powers of the Governors. ‘he Bahmani Kings set an example of good 
Government for others to follow. They had eight Ministers, Vakilussaltanat 
Vazir Kul, Sadre Jahan ete. : 


Relations with the outsele World ;— 

The Bahmani Kings bad friendly relations not only with the neigh- 
houring kings of India but also with the foreign Monarchs like the Sultan of 
Constantinople, Sultan of Ngyptete., The Babmani Kings were respected by 
the Muslims in distant lands. This can be proved by thestudy of Mohmood 
Gawan’s famous Book “Riyadul-Insha”. When Mohmood Shah 1 and his 
mother returned atter the pilgrimage of Mecca in 1361A.D. the Caliph issued a 
Farman calling Mohammed Shah as the Protector of the People of the Pro- 
phet of the Merciful God. The Bahmani Kings struck coins in their names 
and mentioned their names in the Friday Prayer. Mahmood Gawan the 
Famous Vazir used to get letters from other Asiatic Monarchs. In this way 
hot only political but commercial and cultural relations with the outside 


world were also maintained. 






EKeoomic Progress ;— 

During the Bahmani Rule, Deccan was in prosperous pelea a 
agriculture was flourishing, ‘rade and Industry were bau son's 
Were quite happy and prosperous. All the resources of the Kingdom were 


utilised. In short it was an Age of Plenty. 


Patrons of Arts and Education ;— 
The Bahmani Kings were great Pat eu 
ad-B z it <ingdom 
Mohammedabad-Bidar was not only the Capital of the Se a inert 
but owing to its good Climate and attractive scenery was 


, u BOOS: Eases under the Patronage of 
gid Education. The famous Vaan Eee: It was the first Islamic 


his Royal Masters, founded the World fame Mad nats 
niversity in the Deccan. In those days es beet ae aust its 
@gends connected with the construction of this fi wag invited to come 
Sta! and students are many. The ae ooo 
over to Bidar, who sent his apology, im BIS 20" y Cen) 
919) seh) )) te Sogo ty h etre Oh cere eee 


Bahmani Architecture :-— 


| Archaeological 1 
Dew world about the life o 


rons of Arts and Education. 


: sR, la 
i i of the last ten years reves 
courant ghee Their contributions: os 








{ 
| 
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Archiitectare stot! cate De seat: ah Galberge and particularly at 7 
af Public andience, private audience, ambassadors’ residences» Halls 
arches, Gomes, Citauiila,, Wells and trenches are ton Httiereus to a. Palar 

~ “© Mention, 


The Banicy: of Ce Bidtinise, Biv 0 Bie Pato Com ratio 
uatwen: ; 
Bitte Nratiitn Unity 


*) Pim Dbesiilidings 


Lawe of Arts and Edecation 





were residing m th 
aa 2 at Gulbergs 2nd Shah 
mam and other: were stayin b 

cre staring at 





easud raz 





ben 


LABAT KHAN II 


Mr. C. H. Shaikh, Poona. 
Summary 


Qne of the emi 
Salabat Khan I], who i 













His regime as 
adnagar history, 
in trade and 
torians are one 
od administr ates apes: Fergie 

‘raion were not heard of in the 





in which period the ki 
industry, arts and crafts, and edt 
i asserting that ~ sin< e the r~ 
Bahmani such prc sperity line 
Deccan.” a 





Born abont ti 
= F about the year 15]9 < . 
Shah Tab year tol! Salabat Kh: : 5 
nas the S; a + “ NDan Was a Circassis : : 
Husain Bae Shah vated of Iran had sent as a pac bg ea 
; . . (1003-1565 oh 1 rene a specia res 
him, with the resnit that 99-1565). The latter conceived almost ai a ia 
progress and finally y at under his patropace Salabat Ries A 
Nizam sh; ary rose to the post of yakil ; ut Khan made a good 
Shah T (1565-1587 f vakil and pishwa under Murtaza 





A born warri 
did his rior, general, stute 
§ utmost to ex » Statesman and adminis . : 
araan d ig Rasp phon. é istrator: ‘Sale 
career in detail 1 xtend the territories of the Nir n ate itor, Salabat Khan 
Tom the politica] oink of the Nizam Shahi kingdom. His 
it of view. 


Salabat Khz 
enemies 4M as an administ i i 
1 barge strator; his vari ‘ a 
Is attempt to reatove ents of Gardens, Dena ee 
criine and corruption from the kingdom. 


The Culture: Buea 
vl Aspects of his regime: Salabat Khan a ; t poetaarid 
se an as a patron of po 


men of learnin d 
of no mean a Himself an accom hi 
er, 8; : Dlished sch : = 

ike Malo Malte Quint AAO patronaze. to gummber of Oe 
madvagar during tits facies Sairafi. A number of books were written 
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In the domain of Architecturn, Satay; Rent : 

1 building, aa the Bagh Bitah Tre baa late hase fe monu- 

rabout six miles cast of Ahmadnagar, // 4, in ae ae 
ie fiva Gales town of Tisgaon ( mitt ee d silie : phan 
gateway of the Tuldtum Fort, the “orl, gardeng and pata fe Hey the 
angus — Balavas Khan was also responsible to : ep eld of 
eonduits ae Buber of water chanuels.to the city of ne ee 
was also responsible for planting a number of fruit pry nogar. “He 
Abmadnagar. Ie planted no less than five lakhs of Mango dake trees in 
at Abmadnagar, the fruit of which are the proud anfoyatent oe trees 
of Abmadnagar even to this day. The town of Visyaon wag found pel 5 
mat yah greg Che old town of Bhingar which had be vii sieve 
and was lying in a ruinous conditions was repopnlated by him ane onias 


present properity to him. 


Salabat Khan died at Abmadnagar in 198/158! 
! ic At 98/1580 at the age of 70 and 
wag bnried in the 7omb which he had built during his ir as wikil 


and peshuw. 


SHAHJUS LETTER TO A MINISTER OF BIJAPUR 
BY 
Prof. B. D. Verma, Poona. 


(Summary) 


This letter has been noticed by Mr. Rajwade, Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai 
and Prof. R. P. Patwardhan, But they have wrongly ascribed it to have 
been written to ‘ Ali’? Adil Shab IT because they did not take into considera- 


tion the Persian titles used in the beginning of the letter. 


ds in its body algo and the scholars 
Moreover none of them 


ahbji therein. 


The letter is full of Persian wor 
have not been able to understand them correctly. ; 
has said anything about the events mentioned by Sh 


* I have referred to these incidents and personages and have thrown 
light upon them by quoting the histories of that period. 

ersian-mixed Marathi of those days 
hich were given to Shahji 


itorious services. 


the Pers! 
t the jayi7s W 
asty for his mer 


This letter is a specimen of 
and supplies new information abou 
by the kings of the ‘Adil Shahi dyn 





Se 
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BIJAPUR COURT CULTURE—1627-1657 
BY 


Prof. Dr. K. K. Basu, M.A., Bhagalpur. 


Like its northern counterpart Peninsular India pasgeq through 
parallel stage ofeliterary development in the seventeenth century, The 
Sultans of Bijapur and Golconda kept the torch of learning alight and ther 
Was 8 steady stream of literature that cnt new roads of progress. M uhammad 
“Adil Shah (1627-1857 A. D.), the sultan of Bijapur, according to the live 
tradition of his family, gave talent great opportunity for expression. Under 
his guidance and patronage, the court of Bijapur became the refuge of a 
galaxy of great masters of literature. 4 


Among the foremost writers and poets of the Bijapur court under 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah honourable mention may be made of Mulla Zahuri 
ibn Zahuri, Ibrahim Khan Sab‘i, Saiyid Nurullah, Haqim Atasi, Mirza Mugqim 
and Mirza Daulat Shah. These Deceani writers celeberated glorious exploits 
of the Deccani Muslims and glamorously penned the praises of royalty, 
Their consummate art, atonce result and a w ritten guarantee of royal favour 
tended to emphasise splendour and majesty of the Islamic sovenment in the 
South, 


In his Muhammadnamah, the great historical surv ey the reign of 
Muhammad ‘Adil Shah, Mulla Zahuri narrates, how and under what circum. 
stances the book was written.(!) Jy Swhursian 1051 corresponding to 1651 A.D., 
the Bijapur Sultan took into his confidence Nawab Khan Babu, the most 
prudent and able official of the court. “The work of narrating the events 
of this age and my court,” the Sultan addressed the noble. “can be profit. 
ably entrusted to Mulla Zahuri, a man who is worthy of the task. It is in 
the fitness of things, therefore, that you should send for him and entrust him 
with the commission.” Nawab Khan accordingly, summoned the historian 
before his presence and consigned to him the work of compiling a history 
of the age.!2) ‘The said noble addressed Zahuri with the following 


verse(3) ;— 
Oh poet, of noble descent, 
Constrnet such a world 
That becomes very facinating 
And is bigger than this world : 
Arrange a banquet of imégination 
That the events are illuminated : 
Prepare a narrative of the chiefs of the Deccan, 
That it sheds lusture (to the world): 
Produce such a literary composition, 
That provides food for reflection to the whole world: 
Fill the cup of recreation with a wine of imagination 
That intoxicates the readers of the world! 


if, Muhammadnama (Sir a} 
sir J. N. Ss 

Muhammadnama, ff, on 3 
| Busatin us Salatin, P. 334-333, 








clei aerate 
rkar’s transcript), folio 
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For purpose of consultation and help, the Khan gave the court histo- 
rian a copy of the writing of Rafi-ud-din Hussain which was deemed to be 
the best history of the Sultans of the Deccan, 


Zahuri describes in his Mahammadnamah(4) that once Sultan Muham- 
mad Adil Shah held a tourney of discussion at the royal court and opened a 
debate on the merit of Akbarnamah, the celebrated work of Abul Fazl. 
“In this age,” the Sultan addressed the belles letters, “there is, 1 afraid, hardly 
any writer who can produce a work like Abul Fazl’s.” “May it please your 
Majesty,” submitted Zahuri, who was present in the company, “Abul Fazl 
was talented and versatile, and his work is no doubt monumental. My 
treaties is an accurate record of contemporary events and every syllable of 
this work carry a pecaliar significance. Further, my writing contains from 
beginning to end an enlogy of the Prophet, the most Jaudable benefactor 
and the ambassador of the Eternal and One God. Its style, I flatter myself 
to observe, is simple and beautiful. Akbarnamah, on the other hand, is 
devoid of any sweetness or appeal because it has no word for tho &, 


Supreme God.” 


The name of Ibrahim Khan Sab’i, another member of the Sultans 
literary cotrie may next be mentioned. With an ecyclopaedic knowledge 
hé had written on everv conceivbale subject.!) I resh and thoughtful, his 
caustlic wit an ingenious expressins were delightful to he readers. His 
style was simple and elegent and his thoughts high and sublime. Here was 
a fine taste combined with a high genius. In conversations he ahs ae 
unique intellegence and rare power of understanding. Meee a8 
subtle his gusidéhs and ghazuls were matchless in profoundity ier Bis 
Was to him that the other writers were indebted for their oughts 


and ideas. 
( verse ) 


How good, sagacious and high born (was he), 


His thoughts so high and beautiful ; 

He put his ideas in writing as if by a miracle, 
His expression so rare and excellent: 

His ideas so lofty 

And inimitable: hes 
His imagination is boisterous like the ae sea, 
And like the oceans it gives out pearls.) 


: ed royal literary 

Saiyid Nurullah was another important ee) Rar esayl withthe 
circle?) With a knowledge of the practical ie 2 he towered above all his 
fires of divine-love and a prot ee style, his deep and — 
3 raries, For his graceful ane te RB as a clever anc 
iis ibevane, ia tats his mark and was regarded as 


Dowerful writer, : a 











3. Muhammadnamah, folio 274. 
4. Busatin us Salatin, P. 334. 
3. Ibid. 

6. [bid. 








a 


arch emcee 








ovv 
{ verse ) 


Tie helds the pearl scattering pen in his hands, 


His writings are attracting like the countenace of 
mistress! a 


He is among the people of the earth 


A mine of wisdom and learning.!! 


Like the foregoing authors, Hakim Atasi!?) showed his promiatl 
composition. He belonged to the literary circle of the late se tn 
sovereigns Ibrahim “Adil Shah I] and on his demise wags patronised Rey 4 
suecessor Muhammad “Adil. Humble and unostentations, Atasi Bie Y his 
with a high-flown imagination and he was a briliiant intellectual sah Sites 
The self-respecting religious tone of his philosophic writines ie , Trormer, 
faney of persons who were religiously inclined. SS captivated the 


Mirza Muquim’?) was another supremely able plaverj 2 pe . 
composition. Like Atasi Muqim had also served under Theshins a hake ts 
Unequalled in his control of vocabulary, he Pty ing 
fundity of thought. His writings “dropped nect 
and were delighted to the readers. 


had hardly any aiva) in pro- 
ar on the lips of the thirsty” 


Another luminary of the royal cour r i 

: é ary of yal court was Mirza Danlat § 4) 
ae speaker, holy in spirit and exalted in dignity he caught peoune 
eflicacy of leading a life dedicated to the service of God. Well vamwediae the 


art of poetry, he used such fres n i rative e @ssions Vv 
y; f esh and figur: y . ssi 
a world of ideas. & iti xpressions that conveyed 


( verse ) 


Limitless like the ocean were his thoughts 


rh 
Phat could surpass the Sun in brightness: 


Vast as SPT ikeaee . 
ist as the Heavens Were his conceptions 


nt ‘ 
That entered into the feelings of others : 


The cup filled with the Wine of his ideas refereshed the mind, 


His vere ¢ ; 
concepts were as luminous ag thousands of candles. 


= > Se Sia 
1. hid, <a es eas eel 
2. Thid, p. 335. 
3. Busatin us Salar in, P. 335 
4) Thid: ;: 
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A FEW UNNOTICED FACTS ABOUT TH 


E KARLY 
LIFE OF MALIK AMBER 


BY 
Dr. Banarasi Prasad Saksena, Allahabad. 


# The kingdom of Ahmadnagar, particularly during the last period of 
its independenc e, Was not fortunate enough, to attract the notice of a com- 
competent historian who should have recorded day to day events in an 
authoritative and systematic manner. We, therefore, have to depend 
entirely on secondary sources, but even with their assistance it is not possible 
to reconstruct a satisfactory record of that kingdom in the first quarter of 
the seventeenth century. his was the time when Malik ‘Amber won his 
spurs, and rose from the precarious position of an adventurer to that of 
king-maker. Under him the Nizamshahi dynasty obtained a fresh lease of 
life; it was he who valiantly resisted the encroachments of the Mogbuls 
from the north. How the pressure of circumstance shaped his destiny and 
how from being anally of the Moghuls he became their enemy, is an 
engrossing study. 





An interesting sidelight is thrown on this aspect of his career by 
Asad Beg in Wagiat. The author wasa man of high family connections, 
being the son of Aqa Mulla, and a nephew of M. Jafer Asaf Khan.l!) He 
was deputed by the Emperor Akbar to go to Bijapur and escort back 
Mir Jamaluddin Anju?) who had been deputed to the Adilshahi cout to 
conclude a treaty with the ruler, and fetch his danghter Begum Sultan's) 
whose hand had been promised in marriage to Prince Daniyal. But the Mir 
had overstayed there which displeased his royal master. Being keen to see 
the Bijapur alfair settled expeditiously and on satifactory lines Akbar com- 
missioned Asad Beg to do it. 


itical importance, every precaution 


The mission being of grave pol . ‘ 
reet ct: Fucmans were issued to the officers in 


Was taken against a possible failure. eee 
the Deccan asking drat to alford all possible help to Asad Beg Ce ee 
Ward journey. In addition to these, on the. personal request of the ony es 
the Emperor granted a jivmen for Malik Ainber. Its ‘contents A “ 
recorded by the author; but he observes that 1 proved ies Made a 
Perhaps, its object was to impress wpon the Malik Mt Hse eee 
and also to emphasize the friendly attitude of the Mog y ee 
the Deccan adventurer. ‘This must have been a very ae pee es ine 
in view of the unsutisfactory state of — ence, ‘ ater had by now 
Moghul Deccan. Furthermore, it is evident that Malik “An ad by 
wequired a position of considerable importance. 
ity : re Jation, Asad Beg 
Armed with such letters of authority and recominens wen ak Beet? 
set out on his ontward journey. Needless ape ig face Burhan- 
alt, very lavishly entertained. On the eve 0 ae reer nadtnte Peete 
pur the Khan-i-Khanan made a personal request to pies bees 


1. Ain-Akbac, Vol. I, p. all. 
92 Dbid. pi 450: 
"3! Ferishta, p. 271.- 
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Hasan ‘Ali Beg, the governor of Bir, and Malik Neat po relations between 
whom had become strained owing to some misund erstanding. ‘ Asad Bey 
agreed to doit. Having acquainted Hasan “Ali Beg of the Khan-i-Khanan', 
proposal and of his plan to carry it out, he arrived at Balaghat. as rom this 
place he sent word to the Malik informing him that he was bringing afi*man 
for him from the Nmperor. and asking him to be ready to accord to it the 
customary reception. As, expected, Amber marched out to the distance of 
a furoh to pay homage to the firmcn and to receive it formally. He was very 
happy to renew his acquaintance with Asad Beg, and he escorted him to 


his house. 


Next day a grand reception for the Moghul envoy was arranged, 
“\] the amirs, members of the government, men of letters, religions 
leaders, and saints formed an assemblage even one tenth of which was to be 
rarely seen at one place in India. Religious discourses and recitals from 
the (orwn were held ona scale only to be witnessed in the holy town of 
Meshhad. Verily it was sheer good luck (to be there) and a heavenly joy.” 
“ Between the two prayers a magnificent dinner party was held, which in 
the Deccani dialect is called “Aanduri.” A large tent was pitched in an open 
space, and around it were erected sianuyanes decorated with figures of fish 
woven in the covering. In every corner were placed brass and silver vessels 
one on the top of the other to the height of a man, each filled with dainty 
eutables. Every item of food was tastily cooked sprinkled with a profusion 
of spices. There were numerous varieties of delicious puddings, sweets, 
cakes, unleavened bread, all beyond praise, description, or exaggeration.” 





At the close of the feast Asad Beg broached the subject which had 
been commended to him by the Khan-i-Khanan. ‘Amber readily agreed to 
oblige the envoy; and the meeting with Hasan ‘Ali Beg took place aecord- 
ing to the pre-arranged plan. The formal reception being over, “the two 
retired into the privacy, and cleared their misunderstandings in a heart to 
heart chat. fresh promises were made, and each party was satisfied. 
Hasan “Ali Beg presented an elephant and a horse to ‘Amber and the two 
parted as friends.” Asad Beg sent a report of the transaction to the Khan-i- 
Khanan who forwarded it to the court with a letter of hisown. This 
incident illustrates the attitude of the Malik towards the Moghuls. So far 
he does not seem to have entertained any bitter hatred towards them, and 
‘Was ready to use every opportunity to make friends with them. He wanted 

* to carry on his work peacefully ; and the desire was reciprocated by the 
Khan-i Khanan as well, because he was well aware of the difficulties of the 
Moghul position in the Deccan. 


At this stage Asad Beg offers some facts about the early life and 
natal of Malik “Amber, which have not yet been noted by ms writers 
Fa ae brave and discreet man, at the time when the Nawab ‘Allami (Abul 

azl) was the subedur, in great distraction came to him with a request for 
Pen ee fe the army. But Raja Harbang who was incharge of the affairs of 
in the abc ana a gradge against him, and did not like him to be enrolle 
had to phe Benue. He misrepresented him to the Shaikh, and ‘Amber 
him on Pet i Bnaar disappointment. But the Almighty did not forsake 
jhaltiniy ee tm to this noble rank and position. As this humble sel 
ee Ren ae ree been considerate to him, it left a deep impressioD a 
eaten nee He aso extended to this humble self a reception that surpass? 
xpectations of the world, Verily, if the virtues of this tree of univers? 
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were to be sct down even in part, it would requ; 

( 4 equire a chapter nay i 
yolume (to do it). One of his qualities was, that in ae pe my le 
twelve thousand men recited the Holy Quran. He offered cn fagae ane 
with the common people whose number Was never legs then a bee 


His charities are beyond descripti i oF } 
from the above.” ption. His other virtues may be estimated 


Two points emerge out from the ¢ , care a : 
the early stages of his career Malik Linter Cera a : eis ee ae) 
service and that it was in sheer disappointment that he tb to é cy 
dent line of action. ‘The evidence of Asad Beg on this is ocetre iy ae 
was intimately connected with the Malik and stood ‘in high fava site 
Shaik Abul Faz. His knowledge of the complicated situation in Whe 
Deccan was fairly comprehensive ; hence his appointment to the important 
mission. Complete reliance can, therefore, he placed in his statement. 


Secondly, that the character of Malik Amber was different from that 
painted by other contemporary Moghul or Adilshahi historians. According 
to Asad Beg the Abyssinian statesman was a fairly cultured man loving 
the society of the learned and the pions. He was also very punctilious in 
the observance of the routine of religion. Nor was he oblivious of his duty 
towards his people whose imagination he captured by plain living and high 
thinking. He became the nucleus of the revival of the cultural traditions 
of Ahmadnagar. This is sufliciently borne out by the large conconrse of 
this type of men referred to by Asad Beg, 


Having partaken of the hospitality of bis friend, the Moghul envoy 
took leave. He was escorted to the Adilshahi frontierd by the Malik’s 
brother. At Bijapur he performed hisduties with courage and diseretion. 
This situation which he had to handle was very delicate. Thanks, however, 
to his commonsense that he could acheive suecess in his mission. He now 
started on his homeward journey. When he arrived at Mangalbir he found 
himself ina strange predicament. The lukewarm attitude of Mir Jamaluddin 
was very disconcerting. And when he had crossed the river, the Bijapuris 
refused to move any farther. Add to this the rumours ofa raid by Malik 

' ray to disperse, and their general 


‘Amber.’ ‘The Bijapuris thereupon beg f and ners 
turned homeward the palanquin which was carrying Daniyal’s espouse in it. 
i Regdid not loss his courage. 


Hyven in the midst of these distractions Asac 

‘Trusting in his friendship with the Malik, he asked his men to stay Where 
they were and not to worry themselves. | Just at this moment ae 
Khwajgi Inayetullah (aida who was on his way to Bijapur ou an am ee 
dorial mission from the Moghul court. He informed Asad Beg of the 
approaching reinforcements under the command ot Mirza Traj cape en 
fhe mischiefmongers lost heart. The palanguin together baht ne eet 
safely escorted to Abmadnagar, where the event was celebrated wi 


brilliant festivitives. 


Raju the rival of Amber-—Ferishta p. 165. 





ee ne ——— 1 : 
1, According to Ferishta, the trouble was created by 
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HISTORY OF THE CITY OF AURANGABAD 
BY 
Mr. Gulam Ahmed Khan, Hyderabad-Dn. 
(Summary) 


1. It was the largest city in the East in the seventeenth century ang 
was as large as What modern Calcutta today is. 


2. The importance of the territory in which the city was founded 


has not had its due importance. We find on the surface, without excaya- 
tion, that many a civilisation grew one after another. 


3. To describe the history of the Deccan it is necessary to deal with 
the important events that were happening in the North. 


To get a proper perspective of the events that led to the foundation 
of the city of Aurangabad the thread of narration has to be taken with the 
commencement of the fourteenth century—the century of wars, treaties, 
and alliances in English History. 


4. Atatime when Black Death was raging in Europe a great 
upheaval was taking place in South India—Two great kingdoms—the 
Bahmini and the Vijyanagar came into existance, and had their glory inthe 
fifteenth century which is famous in the English History as that of Renai- 
ssance and Reformation. 


5. The disintegration of the Babmini kingdom and the formation 
of the five principalities of the Deccan led to obliteration of the kingdom of 
Vijyanagar from the political map of India at a time when Queen Elizabeth 
Was trying to obliterate the influence of Mary, Queen of Scots, from her 
political sphere. ‘ 


ri 6. A strange incidence that in the Deccan, contemporary of Queen 
Elizabeth, was a woman of equal ability and political talent, who ruled over 
Abmednagar, arealm as large as England itself. The extension of the 
Mughal Empire South of Narbada and fall of Ahmednagar in 1600—the year 
in which an important stitch in the destiny of India was put by the forma- 
tion of the Hast India Company. 5 : 


7. The famous queen Ch ibi, i i Taylor 
i jucen Chand Bibi, immortalised by Meadows Taylor as the 
aipeine af the romance “ A noble Queen” was murdered ‘by one of her servants. 
Mattie Avot hmednagar led directly to the foundation of the city of Aurangabad. 
fiodainine s te oes and eons minister restored the fallen dynasty a 
ri ng member o boval family as the kine ¢ imself as his 
eatilater iieivater ) the Royal family as the king and himself as 


8. He started building this city in Gos ‘ Gun 
Sa RH : ig this city in 1605—the memorable year of the Gu 
Border Hahn the English History, and called it after his son's name, Fatehnagar. 


9. Malik Amber built man ; ‘ khanda 
(aria ! ¥ mosques and palaces, He built the Naukh 
Palace, now in ruins. He built also x Christian Oburch. The most remarkable 0 
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nis works, for which his name, even‘to the present day, is at rane . 
0 san : L W, is a househok rd, is 
ingenious system of water supply that he gaye to the ‘city schold word, is the 


e 
10, Malik Ambr died in 1626 at the ripe age of 80.and was succeeded by his 


gon Fateh Khan, 


11. ‘The city fell to the Mughals in 1688 and Aurany: i is vi 
le cit) Mughals in 1688 4 i vazeb during his vice- 
royally called it Aurangabad. The most important buildiny of the toa] penal 
is the Mukhera built in memory of his mother, by Prince Azam Jah, 


Aurangzch built the Ark Palace which in the Turkish language means 
citadel. ‘The window where he appeared every morning and received the homage of 
his people, as the greatest Emperor of his time, is still intact and so is his kitehen, 


12. After Aurangzeb’s death in 1707 there was Chaos in Delhi and war broke 
out amongest his sons. 


Nizamul Mulk, Fateh Jung, the founder of the present ruling dynasty of 
Hyderabad, who was appointed as the Governor of the Deccan, transfered his capital 
in 1727 to the city of Hyderabad where he found himself safe from the attack of the 
Mahrathas. 


13. One of the most picturesque sites in India and the pride of Aurangabad 
is the shrine Panchaki—the Water Mill. Mr, Gladstone Soloman thinks it to be one 


of the most attractive gardens in the East. 


Aurangabad are the Shah Gung mosque 


Other important buildings of 
Tlall—once known as the 


and the Baradari of Ewaz Khan and the Town 
Pandit Mahal. 


sh was the capital for about half a century 
Jost all its glory when Asaf Jah moved 
and a half, and now it is a mere 


14. The City of Aurangabad whit 
of the last functioning Hmperor of Hindustan 
to Hyderabad. Once its population was million 
spectre of its former glory. 


The words of Omar Khayyam: 
They say the Lion and the Lizard keep 


The courts where Jamshed gloried and drank deep, 


are truly applicable to the rise and the fall of this city. 
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IBRAHIM KUTUB SHAITS CONQUEST OF RAJAMAHENDRI 
BY 
B. V. Krishna Rao, M. A., B. L. 


(Summary) 


There is an aceount of the conquest of Rajamahendri sircar by Ibrahim Kutuy 
Shah (1550-1580) in the Local Records. It is the Kaifiyat of | Rajamahendravaram, 
an account written by some unknown person at the begining of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and preserved in the Manuscripts of Mackenzie Collection. The writer of the 
Wattiyat was presumably a Hindu who recorded the history of the conquest as preser- 
ved in local tradion and memory. Jt is indeed remarkable that except for a small 
deviation, the acconnt appears to be accurate and trustworthy. That confusion 
which prevails in the writings of the Mohammedan historian is absent here. The 
date of the conquest is 1572, and the fall of Rajamahendri is said to have taken place 
on dunes, ‘The event was recorded in an extempore poem composed and despatched 
to the court of Ibrahim by the poet laureate Addanki Gangadharakavi. The fall of 
Rajamahendri is also mentioned in stone inscription of the Mohammedan goyernor of 
Itakota purganah found in the temple of Koppesvara Siva at Palivela. The date is 
thas corroborated. On the first unniversary of the conquest of the province of 
Rajamahendri, the Muhammadan governor made some pious donations to the Hindu 
temple. ‘The inseription states that the people rejoiced and even welcomed the 
advent of the rnle of Sultan Malik Ibrahim. ‘The ananymous Hindu chronicler says 
that one Sitaph Khan, a low born Hindu who afterwards embraced Islam became the 
governor of aaa through the favour of Mukunda Deva, the Telugu king of 
Orissa, and oppressed the people of the province after the fall of his sovereign. The 
people apparently represented by Avasarala Peddiraju, the dismissed minister of 
Sitaph Khan, induced Sultan Ibrahim to annex Rajahmahendri sircar and restore 
Sora just goverument. Sitaph Khan's name does ot appear in Ferishta’s 
account, 








A LEVPER OF ABDULLAH QUTB SHAH ‘TO SHAH ABBAS II 
BY 
Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, Patna College. 


In an article submitted for the ensuine sessi ‘ : «aint hall 

{ (5 ) » enstiing session ef the Indian Historica 

Tet pmmiaion, T have tried to evaluate the historical importanee of Nazir-ul- 

few letters of ae Tabreai’s Golkonda Letters(1) and to study and interpret a 

sarnatak. Tn thi ullah Qutb Shah and Mir Jumla relating to the partition of the 
from the same s 's paper I have attempted to present before the scholarly worlds 
on the nature nd eff a letter of unique importance throwing a completely new ligh 

hi and effects of the rebellion of Mir Muhammad Said Mir Jumla against 


18 Weak ; 
to it, Piece Abdullah Qutb Shah, and indicating the latter’s reaction 


Qutb Shah found himeet letter clearly illustrates the attitude of helplessness in whic 


mself at the unexpected ingratitude on the part of his ote 
1. Br. Mugen Pers, Ms. Addl. €600, a 


(Sarkar Ms.) 
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minister, it presents the character of the Sultan in a very favourable light, by emphia- 
sizing his sense of roy al dignity and forbearance, not only with regard to the ‘revolted 
vassal’ bub also to the Emperor of Hindustan, Whose supporb. of: that overpowerful 
minister Was 1 violation of the treaties of May-June 36(1), entered into, between 
shah Jahan, Adil Shah of Bijapur and Quth Shah of Golkonda, Abont the Mughal 
sioge of Hyderabad?) it presents the new fact that Aurangzeb’s strategy lay in the 
jun of a double attack one from the north by Prince Mahamn d Sulian, and another 
from the South by Mir Muhammad Said himself. Again, the reference to the 
oppression on the Sayyid Women and the Sayyidzadas adds to our knowledge of the 
details of the siege. Moreover, it is quite well-known that Shah Jahan, incited hy 
Mir Jumla at the imperial court, sanctioned Aurangzeb’s plan of a “wholly unrighte- 
ons” war against Bijapur(3) But here we come to know of the fear of Qutb Shah 
about a Mughal attack on Haidarabad itself and the conquest of the entire Karnatak 
by Mir Jumla. ‘That this is not a mere argument to secure the help of Tran is shown 
by another Jetter of Qutb Shab.4) Finally, this letter sives us the wholly original 
information about the appeal of Qutb Shah, at this juncture, to the Shah of Iran, so 
pathetic in its presentation of the clash between the ideals of life and th n reali- 
ties of politics,an appeal which the Sultan tries fo make effective by basing it on 
the traditional friendship and the community of faith between Colkonda aud Tran. 
and on the latter's championship of the cause of Shiaism. 





















The rivalry between the Safavis of Persia and the Mughals of Delhi is one of 
the potent factors in Asiatic history in the Irth century. But it appears that, 
besides the struggle for possession of Kandhar, this rivalry may he explained by 
Persia’s polit use of its position as the centre of Shiaism in its relation with the 
Deecani Courts against the Mughals and the corresponding attitude on the part of 
Bijapur and Golkonda to look up to Persia as a source of guidance and meee in 
times of difficulty and danger. This letter clearly suggests this explanation and i" is 
corroborated by a number of other letters from the Shah of In Ny Shah Abbas IT, to 
the Deecani Sultans, as given in the Rugaat ¢ Sich Abbas Sani) 















The Letter : (141b—144a) : 
nh Pe ‘clutions, existing between us, 
Let ine hope that the long tradition of good relic pegs! ne teat 
will continue for ever. But, last year!6) several events took | place ne and Bs: 
beyond my power to control them. One of pail a bags oT ee ai 
7 ite ease dl ‘ . veces (7) he has created trouble anc by Mi " 
paeceting et a rs ae rth : a intrignest®) of this wreteh. But I deferred 
he details. I came to know of the secre ae pees wacels) 
sintitting him for various considerations, Placing confidence he pate 
} did not believe that the Padshab of Hindustan, forgetting the se 


is villai vreteh, Outwardl 
predecessors, would violate it, and would help this villainous ronabalty = Car ad 


It may, however, be argued, with, aoa 
object powerlessness of the Sultan. 


33 jause Lo this effect. 
1, 33, fora clause to this € . 
ince was the product of 





1, Sarkar, Aura, 


cyniaism, that this sense of ¢ 
2, Sarkar, Aurangzeb I, 206.208. : 
3. Tbid, 233-237 for Shahjahan’s instructions ans 
ro Mii ‘ + Tabreai, 144a-145a. , 
fe Le Mic Rraibndins get ee ; Shah Abbas If, 1066), letter writer and 
i i i ad), historian (hist. of Shah Abbas 1, 1 obi, 
ee it SE A a pce Sea 
ier (d. c. 112 9), See ed ; Lae 3 
* 1 ce nro 5 er th xen) MENRe 5 eae 1 
py a ene Sat ww. Trontier policy of waging & Jong strggle against 
might have ence Muy! 
Persians, > 
_ 6 The open rebellion 
Nov, 1655 (beg. 1066). sol 
7. Full details of royal favours on Mir Jumla and ¥ 
Salatin, Vol. 2. (Sarkar Ms.). 


8. Par seb, 1, 197-201. Sie aaa 
x ee to the treaties of May-June, : 3) 









y and forbes 





1 Aurangzeb’s resolve to conquer Bijapur first. 











; > 
655 impose: his son on 21st 
k place 1 and the imprisonment of 
of Mir Jumla too’ place mn 1655 


stages of his rise may be found in Hadiget 4s 
stag 3 








calling upon me te drive i: 
wight eet combine with Adi Shab? Moreover. it eam 
keep an ere te his position, and to care for the — 


mudintenunce of the dependents. Henoe. it is unbecoming of me to uproot this 
f paradise. which I have nurtured for many ania 31, bad 


Hwantt oq avoid andine the forehead of the family of the Mahals with the infuse 


I 
tek 


These fecimgs af mine gave an advantage io that villain: and he temp 
Ghe Gfiicers of the Emperor, proceeded in the wrong path. In this juncture, his 
sont?) who was not Going good work, in the excesses of pride and egotism, hor of 
successes, committed some undesirable things, for wed 3 I imprisoned him and did 
not consider it advisable to release him. 


Whe Emperor, icnoring the a@idnamal, and considering it insufficient to 
Chastise me orulix, sent, in order to release the son, 3,000 cavalry under Aurangzeb’s 
son), Within a short time I was attacked at Haiderabad by the Prince from one 
sideand Muhammad Said from another, with 6000 cavalry and 70,000 infantryi6), 


which ‘he had attached to himself in the Karnatak,—at a time when my army was 
divided, some at Karnatak and others elsewhere. As I had only two to three thous- 
and cavalry, I did not deem it politic to offer battle, and shut myself in the fort of 

> (alias Golkonda)(7) 1 farsakh distant from the city. The lushkars 
of the Prince becan plunder of the city of Haiderabad’S),—the walls of which had 
been immune from the dust of invaders for 172 years,—and destroyed the goods of 
thousands of men and the honour of inhabitants. Many Sayyid women and Sayyid- 
eades were imprisoned by Afghans and infidels. They created disturbances in 
combination for 3 months, and tried théir utmost to sieze the fort(%), I also tried 
my level best to defend it. Many persons on both sides were wounded and killed. 
As the siege continued, the condition of the besieged became distressed (and there 
was scarcity of food). 





__ The remaining soldiers of mine were divided, and no sign of help was forth- 
coming from any quarter, So I made proposals of peace(10), and of a marriage alliance. 
Besides what was looted—thousands and crores of cash, and materials, valuable jewels, 
costly articles e.g. farash, cups of gold and silver of high price, and autographed books 
of learned men—I promised to pay 1 lakh huns, equivalent to 30,000 tumans. 


; After the conclusion of this peace, the Prince took Muhammad Said(1!) with 

him, together with many goods,—cash, materials of furniture, gold-embroidered 
Weapons, diamonds, rubies and what Mir Said had acquired either by plunder or 
treachery here or in the Karnatak. 


—— . Be 


ell ih Be naw light on Mughal policy, which is directed towards utilising Mir Jumk’s 
2. Thid, 197, 
5: Ch the wloge faaaaoey araes eqzy IAAT | 


4 Muhammad Amin: Maasir uf OUmara, 24145 ; Sarkar, op. cit., 201-2. Tabrezi. (ASB: tr). 


~ >, Mubammad Sultan was sent (2 c. 1655) to Nande ere he started (10th Janys 
1656) with his cavalry on a ae 1655) to Nander, from where be started ( 


6. The Strength of his army is differently given in Adad-i-Alamgiri. Sarkar, op. cit. 195. 
a Sasi, Op, cit. 205-206, Qutb’s defence uumbered 17,000. 
8. Waris, 109, 110a, Adab, 49-50a. 


30 dea Hog tly Golkonda : Qutb Shah has here evidently calculated the period from 23rd January € 


10. For terms see Aurangzed, op, cit., 2135-6. 
1. Mir Juotla reached Maidarabad on 20th March, 1656, 
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When Mir Jumla arrived in the (imperial) Darbar he wi i 
and honoured. Ifo was given the diwan(t) of the whole empire. The teanadatenete 
conquer which I had to spend many years, and much wealth and lose many soldiers 
one bestowed as reward(3) on him. Even after doing such things, which are unpre. 
gedented, he is now preparing to conquer Haidarabad, Bijapur und the whole of the 
Karnatak for the Emperor, W ith this object, an army, ‘mounting to 20,000 
cavalry(4), has, again, been commissioned under the command of Mir Jumla and the 
Prince. Starting) on Rabi us Sani 14, they are advancing rapidly, Hence my 

sition has hecome very difficult and the knife has almost pierced my hones, and the 
control of affairs has passed ont of my hands. Tam helpless. : 


T hope that the bond of religion would lead you to dislike the Mughal 
oppression. You will also not like that the religion of the Imams would be wi 
away from this land, which is a refuge of religions-minded persons, and that the ery 
that Ali is the wali of God, which had resounded in the ears of the people for 170 
years would be hushed. In this crisis what help you will render me will be dictated 
with an eye to religion. But I will pay the expenses of the soldiers after they would 
reach the frontier of a certain town (not named). Tam sending a few presents. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY AND TRADE OF THE KINGDOM 
OF GOLKONDA 


BY 
Dr. P. M. Joshi, Bombay. 


Introductory : 


i rf ive any historic x this paper as 
It is not necessary for me to give any historical background for th 
ull of you know it so val T will, therefore, straight plunge into my subject. 


The most famous industry in the Kingdom of Golkonda was, of course, ne 
Diamond Mining Industry. Also Golkonda steel in its day was Moe famous. | - 
in my opinion the most important branch of the economic life : the wee ee 
Textile Industry. The chief centre of this industry was re ae o a * apd 
the principal port of the kingdom from where Golkonda fabrics wen 


World and established a unique reputation for quality and finish. 


that the kingdom was self-sufficient in the matter 
thriving textile industry, ‘To-day cotton is grown 
by the Kingdom of Golkonda during the sixteenth 


It is reasonable to suppose 
of raw cotton required for its 
almost all oyer the areal) covered 


In itoassan to Rai Rashunath Raii-Raian who officiated for a time afler the death of Sadulla 


1 
Khan, Waris II, 108a. 


a) ow . 
©. ‘Tabrezi. 











3. Free of tribute for 7 years. Letter of Thomas Symonds, August 2, 1656 FRI, 1655-60, p. 1. 


My anticle on Mir Jumla and the English in JBORS (Dec. 1940, 


* roe 36-238. 
+, 20,000 cavalry. Sarkar, Aurangzeb 1, 2 : 
3. Mir a took leave of Shah Jahan on 26 Nov., but started from Dethi aes A | os 
amived at Aufangabad on 18th January, 1057. This enables us to fix the approximate date 
© Rabi I or I of 1067 =e. Jan, 1657. 
6 Watts: Commercial Products of India, 602, 603; Dictionary of Economic Prodvets of India Iv, 
100, 132 a ae 
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ere cnth centeivien, ted we have evidence enough lo show that the same 

mil aeerarssee a these beomdret years ago!l) On occasions when the éntton en, 
26 men matin Gayrs raw cotton was importel at Masuli patem me 
Soret) Ok Ghecatdine and spiening side we have no information at all, bat 
Gi be evden: dint Ghose processes were carried out in the cotton growing districts a 
fin tite oeacttievesd af the wesving omntr ~a 











famous weav 














of the kinedom ar : 
— Nem ui y kingdom and also it 
my in h ables and the unknown writer of 
since the dawn of h 3 famous for its manu. 
Marco Polo noted 28a p ray 
Marco olo noted it as a place which 
met with in any part of India.{3) 
can tra s and English 
enteenth turies.{4) The 
villages and towns engaged 


onal market at Masnulipatam. 








‘the Permpies. Masuiipatan 
fatters and coe a ca 
mantiucourec it 
Aan! this aan ot 
anil Tenech mer 
terrivory Ten! wie: 
simmilarh ! 























A distle 4 le sont 
Petapoii as it was know 
port and was Tikev : 
dae to that be 


coast is Nizampatam or 
portance to Masulipatam as a sea- 

ut its fame is mainly 
ud painting of cotton 






















wootis.(é iy! 
e a ro h both the English 
dt ; een 
eee an serene’ focor inner with varying fortunes 
4 he south of Petapoli are three costal towns, Baptala, Vetapalli 


ne Motaya These and the es surroundir 
dager eer 908 during the seventeenth century we find both 
sus and intch factors engagel in exploiting their posibilities to the fullest 
extent (7) Further south on the hanks of the Munyeru is the port of Karedu with 
weaving centres about 20 miles up in " Karedu served the needs of this 
Cistrictis) by transporting its ts ut Masnlipatam and Petapoli. 





them were also well 















Hic sten of Masulipatam the whole of the Gingerlee coast was dotted with 
i ages ‘ind towns engaged in the manufacture of various cotton piece-goods.(9) On 
he southern delta branch of the Godayari 


Madavoll le } ; was Narsapur with its adjoining town of 
adapollam. Narsapnr, besides having a shipbuildg industry, produced coarse 


Wo H | dl ‘ i 
a icain ed und also some painted cloths.10) The English had a factory here 
§ doth which they took to Masulipatam to print into chintz(11) Madapollam 





1. EV. 1. 1634-1606, 40 4}, 
Be RL b63e 1636, 196, 
3. Marco Polo, Marseen's Fed., 658, Yule’s Fd., 11, 298 
4, Linschoten 1, 91: Bowre VY, 61; Thevenot IT, 165: Relatio 1, 81 
5 Letters Reevived 1], 84; Bowrey, 72. aby on 

S: Ue. T. 16301633, 220, 243, 280 ; 1634-1636, 45: Bowrey, 106N2 

7 eV 1630 1633, 77, 230, 234, 300; Rowrev 35 56: is s eTR: 135. 
8D. 8. M. IL, 178, Pasi Paty sine So 
9, Bowrey, 123-124; 
10. Relations, 63, 

1. Alexander Tamilton 1, 374, 





Relations, 63, $0, 
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 sroduced a special veriety of cloth “chequered somewhat fine” (2 i 
‘, this class of cotton ood still known as Madapollams (2), eae atin th 


‘tand in the river mouth which produced “ fine whit z igarees 
co as oe e dumgrees, called Peta dun 


About six miles to the north is the town of Palakollu, cal i 

Bnglish factors. This place produced a variety of cotton cloths, Gino Lee 
Palampores &c and also manufactured painted cloth. All this material was sent on 
to Masulipatam where it had a ready market(4) The Dutch had a factory here and 
they themselves sponsored weaving of cloth(5) for their trade requirements. Further 
north were Vizagapatam, Waltair and Bimlipatam, These centres produced cotton 
Binboatly for focal noece ad were no Ee ae 
seventeenth century the Dutch had asmall factory at Bimli 

cloth for the Batavia market (7), : ee 


Tt will thus be seen that the whole coast-line of the kingdom was engaged 
in the textile industry. This was in fact the principal economic activity 
in this region. But the industry had also many centres inland. It seems 
that cotton goods were manufactured round about Golconda _ itself, (8) 
and the Dutch had «a factory here during the seventeenth century(9), 
Twenty miles to the north of Masulipatam on the sonth bank of the 
Krishna was Kondavid, another twelve miles from here was Nagelwanch. ‘There 
were Dutch factories at both these places engaged in the purchase of iece-goods(10) 
At a distance of eight miles north of Nagelwanch was Virawasaram which according to 
the English merchants “is not only inhabited for the mosb parts with weavers 
itself but is environed with many other villages that are filled with people of the 
like occupation.(11) ‘The English expected this district to supply them cloth both 
for Burope and the Far Bast.(12) They opened a factory at Virawasaram In 1635 and 
abandond it in 1661(13) when the industry of the place started to decline. 


Warangal was the most important weaying centre inland for white muslin cloth 
"The commonest epithet applied 


known by its Portnenese name beatilha i.e. veiling. d i 
to Detilles is “Oringall” in English and “Orinael” in Dutch.t). Late he 
Warangal has a historical reputation for its carpets which were originally sate te ae 
by Persian settlers that came into the Decean with the sally ee ee 
place which sepecialised in the manufacture of carpets es, Oe ET Noreen 


in the Godavari District. In 1679Strynsham Master consi ees 
greatest towns in this country....-. where are made the best carpets (after the manner 


of those in Persia) by the race of Persians, which they told us came over about 100 
years ago,""(16) 





Reh 





2, Imperial Gazetteer of India, XVL 227-228, 

3. Relations, 80. 

4, Bowrey. 106. 

5. DS, M. I, 297-298, 

6. Alexander Hamilton I, 375, 376, 321. 

7. Alexander Hamilton T, 381. 

8. E, 1. 1. 1634-1636, 48, 1403 1 

o> Dy S.-M. 11 215: 

10, Relations, 79; D. S. M; 1, 29% 

ll. FE, F. 1. 1634-1636, 45. 

12. Thid. 

13. DS, M. 1, 170N2. 

4, 1. J. B. V, 235; cf Vestice of “8 

15. Bilgrami and Willmott: Historical 
Dominions, 1, 751. cf Bowrey, Il. : 

16. Ds. M. IT, 171; of Bowrey, loc cit 





546-1650, 79; DS. M, T, 8 257. 
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Varieties of Cloth:— 

AN’ the centres enamerated above produced calicoes of varions grades, The 
eearsent variety was Known as Dungarees: it was a stout cloth used largely for sail 
making or packing and was manufactured in and around J etapoli(l). One pagody 
i.e. about Sh. 7/6 in contemporary exchange) fetched three of these pieces which 
Sod inclined to believe, measured about 30 yards in length and 40, inches jn width 
The next grade was ordinary long cloth produced in all centres, A piece ustially 
measured about 30 yards by 40 inches and in 1660 { he price of this cloth per 169 

mare yands to exporters was nearly 8 pagodas.(2)_ This cloth was obtainable hleacheq 
unbleached or dyed in the piece and was used mainly for the wear of the people in 
the locality of production. ‘The apparel of the men folk consisted entirely of Pieces 
of this cloth “on their shoulders a loose white callico cloth. . sometimes 
their bodies uuto the middle, from thence downwards to their ankk 
The nether garment is the well known Lungi from which the English word long 
cloth comes(+). The sarees of women were made of bloth of better grade described 
by Linschoten as “some being mingled with threads of gelic and silver, and such 
like staffe of a thousand sorts, very beautiful to behold, wherewith they cloath 
themselves in very comely manner”. 5) During the seventeenth century when the 
Dutch and English found that Far Bastern meurket could absorh more of lone cloth 
they encouraged increase! production of this variciy(6), F 


times a Coat to 
3 full of cloth.) 













The next grade of calivoes was known as Salempr Which was of tio 
quaiities. Ordinary Sulempores were about the same price as long cloth. Fine 
Salempores, on the other hand, were of a finer variety made with more threads to the 
inch. The average length of a piece of either kind was about 19 yards and its width 
hetween 36 and 40 inches. The price of the course cloth was the same as long cloth, 
whereas fine Salempores fetched as much as 16 pagodas per hundred square yards, 
The third variety was Moorces which had two qualities. Ordinary Moorees ranked 
with fine Salempores in price, but in size this cloth was 9 yards by 45 inches. Fine 
Moorees also had the same measureiments but in price they were 25 pogodas the 100 
Square yards or about 24 pagodas per piece. Percalles was the name of the highest 
grade of calico; 2 piece of this quality measured s yards by 1 and cost about 2 


pagodas(7), 








: The Muslins ( heutilha ) of Warangal whicn have been mentioned above were 

the finest _kind of cotton goods produced in the kingdom. The usual length of a 

piece of his cloth varied between 14 to 20 yards and its width between 32 to 40 

tnehes’s!, 1 was very well suited for turbans and was in erert demand both inthe 

Pur Eastern countries and in Persin and Red Sea Ports. Another kind of cloth not 

ieee a demand as the foregoing varieties Int produced in many places wils 

met tale striped cotton cloth used for vizars or trousers. It should be remem- 

"tere ‘ ada Muslim section of the population of the kingdom was “more 

i ite one than the Hindus. The Muslims used trousers and wore coats 

en. ost of the Gingham produced scems to have heen used for local needs 

ity ig ta Ibtle quantity was at times exported. Other varieties of cloth were 
1. E.F. 1, 1630-1633, 278. eo, nn 
Brey ey 

Relations, 26.27 of, also Linschotea I, ©1 

cf, Hobson—Jobson, 513 

Linschoten 1, 91 

Tec EB. ¥, 227 

Te. Vi; 229, 23) 

DiS. MY, 257, 272: 1, J. B, v, 234 

DS, Mf. 11, 113, 173 7 i 
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‘as, a mixture of silk and cotton, Dymities, Dyapers; Boxshaes: “Aferavin 
spe-shins, Sarassa Patola, Dragam Malaya(l) and ed piel including eps ae 
Petapoli. (2) : reer ats | 

Sel 
Dyed and Printed Cotton pivce-qoods : ue 
Calicoes of various grades were dyel brown, red or blue asthe markets 
demanded. At Policull the Dutch factors “dye much Blew Cloth, having about 
890 Jars set in the ground for that worke(3), Brown long cloth was obtainable 
generally in all weaving centres(4), Red Muslin or Salus was done at Golconda to some 
extent,(>) but most of it came from the coast, more especially from Petapoli which 
roduced a quality of red yarn and red cloth unsurpassed in colour(6). The reason 
why the dying of piece-goods was localised on the coast round about Masulipatam 
and Petapoli was that the ingredient used in this process. viz, the chay-root grew 
profusely and of the best quality in this region. (7) 


The patterned goods were of two kinds, printed and painted, In printing a 
piece with the desired pattern blocks were employed which had a design onit cut or 
raised in relief, so that the raised parts when charged with colour transferred the 
design to the fabric when the block was stamped npon it, In painting a cloth the 

ttern was first drawn on paper and the outline pricked through with a fine point. 
Mis stencil was laid on the cloth and was treated with a small bag partially filled 
with charcoal powder. The outline of the pattern was thus faintly indicated hy the 
charcoal powder on the cloth. ‘The design thns obtained was then painted with a 
brash with the desired colours (5) ; 


The most famous printed or painted cotton goods were the bgt 
chintzes produced in and uround Masulipatam and Petapoli, Bernier tells that the 

i i ‘i - Diwan-i-Am at Agra had its “inside lined with 
Imperial tent pitched ontside the Diwan-i-Am at Agra : Aa 
elegant Masulipatam chintzes, figured expressly for this very purpose with 
onatara ivid, ¢ > tent seemed to be encompassed with real 
sonatural and colours so vivid, that the tent seeme eet 
parterres’(9). Chintz or chites as it was called was used bee s for th e use of both 
pillow cases, pocket handkercherchiefs and especially waist coats ef rae oe 
tnen and women, principally in Persia(l0), ( hints pillow me au pia bebe 
also in demand in Sneland(t!), Palampores or hintz “3 ens a tien on 
mentioned as these were in great demand by the nobility both im g 


elsewhere. 


: ‘ar Bast. ‘The cloth used for 
Printed goods were the customary wear In the Var ee Hoes pernalln 
these was mainly of the lower grades, One hears bese, early in the seven- 
but as a rule lone cloth, salempores and betilles were ‘air Masulipatam Rectan iauee 
teenth century the Hnglish traders found the acgtgy f ies came into fashion in 
the Moluccas &c (12), Later in the century es ay a stryt3). 
Western Burope for decorating rooms as a su stitute for tapestry 











1. Letters Recei II, 88 
2, FE. h. f: 1637-1641, 49 
3, 1D. S. M. Il, 164 

4 D.S.M. I, 
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Organization of tie Industry: 

Ts it almost unneocessary for me to add that the weaving industry wag jp the 
hands of weavers who were a caste by themselves. Of weavers and painters of cloth 
Methwold remarks “...... all other mechanic traders are tribes by themselves 
as psiaters, weavers......(0)” The weavers and painters. worked ‘by themselyeq 
first to satisfy local needs and then to provide for the trade carried through the porta 
of the kingdom. But at no stage do they seem to have been in direct touch vith 
consumer, Between the weaver and the consumer and the Buropean trader who 
bought for foreign markets was the local merchant who was usually a member of the 
Komati caste. Methwold describes the Komatis as “generally the merchants of thts 
place, who, by themselves or their servants, travell into the country, gathering up 
calleoes from the weavers, and other commodities which they sell again in greater 

in the i towns to merchant strangers, taking their commodities in barter 
or at a price."(?) 





During the sixteenth century before the advent of the European traders, it 
was the Komatis who kept in touch with the export market and gave money advance 
to the weavers to produce such goods ss were in demand in the Far Bast and in 
Persia and the Red Sea Ports. Sometimes some ‘rich Muslim merchant owing ships 
which plied between Masulipatam and Persia or Red Sea Ports would himself place 
orders with the weavers as he was aware of the tastes and fashions of the places where 
he wanted to sell the goods. I may mention here that there was always pilgrim 
traffic between Masulipatam and Mocha in Red Sea and the ships that carried pilgrims 
for Mecca and also carried cotton piece-goods. Mocha acted as distributing centre 
for Bast Africa. This shipping was to a great extent controlled by Arabs, though 
the Kingdom of Goleonda did have some ships of its own. During the seventeenth 
century with the advent of the Dutch and the English the bulk of the export trade 
both to the East and West passed into their hands, though ships of various countries 
continued their contact with the Golconda ports to some extent. 


The English and Dutch merchants did their business through local agents 
who Were mostly Kamatis, but in some cases we also find Brahmins or Muslims 
engaged in this capacity. On their advent into the Orient the Europeans found that 
there Was a great demand for Golkonda piece-goods in Persia, Arabia, Bast Africa and 
the Far Eastern countries and they also visualised the potentialities of these articles 
for the Western European market. The requirements of the various markets were 
already well defined, what the Europeans had to do was merely to enter the field as 
aed of Golconda goods. In order to meet the local agents on their own grounds 
a ey eta people as buyers and Dubashes. The Dutch and English some 
i piles ed gold in specie or coins(3) to be paid as advances to the merchants. 
rola » lente to horrow money from some influential businessman locally at 8 

© of 2 to 2} per cent.4) One of the best friends the English had at Masulipatam 


in their early days was a rich i ir K : 
Hi merchant and shipowner name Mir Kamaluddin who 
often advanced money to thém.(5) é 


a oe a merchants or agents or middlemen as we may call them came to the 
ee ie ie pes with samples of goods. After placing order according to the samples 
ig Advances to the merchants, it took four to five months for the goods ls 
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Relations, 16, cf FE. ¥, 1. 1624-1629, _9. 


E. F. 1. 1634-1636, 48; Dagh Register, 1643-1640-1641, 113. 
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fivered.( Sometimes if Wook even more. yore ) 
Pi delivered it had to be bleached, ‘heen wenger eee ee 
Dutch and English factories(3) and not by the Weavers nor he ‘ie pei piei ¢ 
Bleachers were melee for this purpose aud the cloth was ready fi | aaa 
it was bleached. In case of printed and painted goods, however ih 
was properly finished and ready for the market. “Two interesting ieces of infi ; 
tion in this connection may be mentioned. Some of the cloth ee a . ae =f 
into articles of wear by the Boelish merchants under their on su cent yan 
this i as they i it local tailors at Petapoli. They iio capabat tact 
cloth for export; these were paid ; , of 21 pa i i 
any other elated 0 Se Ue a 72 Pagodas FF 


Trade : 


: The reason why the Dutch and English developed export trade in Goleonda 
textiles was (1) they were cheaper than at any other weaving centre both along the 
Western and Eastern coasts of India() and (2) they were of unrivalled quality” and 
finish for goods of their own class.(6) Aiso these goods had established themselves 
firmly in the Far Bastern Market. And if the English and the Dutch wanted the 
spices from the latter source they had to take Golconda piece-zoods and get spices in 
exchange. Moreover the whole trade viz. taking cotton-goods to the Par East, 
exchanging them for spices and taking these to the Buropean markets, was an 
extremely Lucrative and profitable business which as a rule brought 100 per cent(7) 
profit to those engaged in it and at times this percentage was even double, ‘The 
Golconda authorities on their side were fully aware of the great advantage that 
accrued to their people and always made generous concessions to the Dutch and 
English traders so that they could exploit the resources of the industry to the 
fullest extent. 


As already observed before the shipping during the sixteenth century was in 
the hands of Arabs, Golconda shipowners and merchants from Sumatra, Java and 
other Far Eastern Countries. During the Seventeenth century when the Dutch and 
English entered the field they controlled major portion of the export and import 
trade, but the others also continued to ply their ships. 


The most important centres in the Far Bast for Golconda goods were Bantam 
and Batavia in Java, Moorecs, Perealles, Salempores, white and red pect is or 
skirts were the chief varieties of cloth exported(s) from Golconda ports < ‘oe “ 
places which served as a distributing centre to the island of ey havent. 
Achin, Priaman, Teku and Jambi were the places in Sumatra whic lade na 

striped stuffs, cushion carpets 


: Q i », fine chintz, 
for longeloth, Salempores, white and na i ‘caren of Siam bought mainly 


or divan seats and Medapollam cloth.(?) meee et + 
Pilifooss and betiltes ignore demand for other goods alao existed,(10) Adjacent to 





1. FE, F. 1. 1634-1636, 48. 
2. D.S. M. IL, 95; E. ¥F. t. 1630-1633, 235. * 
3. E. F. I. 1634-1633, 234, 235, 263; 1637-1641, 49; D. S. M- TT, 
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4. E. F. I. 1630-1633, 231, 235. 
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uy . m of Patani and the Provinee of Kedah. The former absor 
cutee Caco of Masulipatam cloth xnd fine varities of Petapoli (1) The 

‘ag of Patani we are told was very fond of betilles.(2) Kedah wanted mostly painted 
cloths of Petapoli.(3) Pegu, ‘Tennasarim and Arracan in Burma wanted red cotton 
yarn, calicoes of various grades, white and dyed and printed and painted goods.(4) 


The first country to the west to which Golconda sent its cotton-goods was the 
Maldive islands.5) The port in Persia to which all goods were sent was Gombroon or 
the modern Bunder Abbas. This was of course the distributing centre for the whole 
of the country. All kinds of cloth, white, dyed and printed were in demand here.6) 
and also finished chintz articles like pillow cases, pocket handkerchiefs, and waistcoats 
for the use of men and women.(7) For Golconda merchants who transported export 
goods in English ships the frieght from Masulipatam to Persia was 14 pagodas per 
maund.($) The Sea Port to which piece-goods were exported was Mocha which 
was also the terminus of the pilgrim ships. [Evidently many varicties of cloth were 
in demand at this place. Speaking of merchandise laden at Masulipatam for Mocha, 
Floris uscs the generic term “Indic cloth.\9) Mocha in its turn served Arabia, 
Egypt and adjacent parts of North Africa which had a demand for Golconda muslin 
and turban cloth.(1°) 


The Dutch and English also developed considerable export trade in high-grade 
eotton goods to Hurope. Percalles, Moorees and Salempores had a very ready market 
in England, France and Holland and printed and painted goods also were in great 
demand in these countries!) We finda special demand in England for “ Well 
painted counterpanes and pillow-cases”.(12) Golconda goods had established themselves 
so well in Europe that by the middle of the Seventeenth Century we find “ callicoes 
of Coromandell making............ are now preferred before any of the Surat clothing, 
because they fit best for French and other foreign sales °(13) and we also find that sale 
of these cloths in England “yielded contentable profit."(14) Barly in the eentury 


about 1623 we find that the Danes too exported some cloth to Denmark.(15) 1 


Besides cloth there was considerable export of cotton yarn from Masulipatam 
and Petapoli to England and Holland.(10) ; 


; The textiles imported into the Kingdom were juxury goods from Europe and 
silk and other goods from the Far Bast Broadcloth or scarlet cloth, Kerseys (a woollen 
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cloth inferior to the former) and other Woolen cloths of 

‘i “0 ahiaf; i “AS Ol green, le- 5 
colours were the chief imports from England.) The cloths Nee blue me other 
ments, to cover palanguins and for use on saddles: cloth of reac equired for gar 
servants clothes(2) The English factors Ot SOON REWARD EO 


also used broadcloth for civine i 
yants elo 1 glish facto i iv 
their agents, to nobles at the Royal Court and to Goleonda Office a Maglite, 


i ude ( } ters at Masuli 
pet pod Hg 3 Se: 3) ' Raw silk was imported at Masnlipatam feat GRE 
Jantam in Java.(4) China also sent some silk thre: i t 
; ‘ silk thread and silk\cloth, yelvet, damasks 
and Chinese gold thread.(5) These were used for weari ; ne 
it ) as earing apparel by the 
for their tents and tapestries. Bengal also sent some raw sil of ‘4 nfl Wad cated 
moonga silk. This was introduced in the apparel used by men at ‘women and was 
also used in carpets’) apparently in imitation of gold thread, 
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NIZAM-UL-MULK ASAF JAH I. 
Erom a@ Telugu Chronology. 
BY 


Dr. A. G. Pawar, Kolapur. 


The career of the great, Nizamul-mulk, Asaf Jah I, is an important episode in 
the history of the Deccan. Full details of his life, particularly his thrust in the 
south after his departure from the court in 1724, are not very well known. The 
existing sources do not supply all the details. Other sources have, therefore, to be 
tapped. One of such sources accidentally happens to be a Telugu Chronology, 
Vol. No. VIII of the Mackenzie Collection, General, (India office Library) contains 
papers which are described as “Documents Relating tothe Telugu country.” One 
of these documents is an English translation of a Telugu history of the Coromondal 
Coast which appears under the name “Another account of Cundacayalley.”1 This 
account is presented in the form of a Shakavuli, (chronology) which begins in the 
true Hindu form “Swasteeshree” (aed). The Shakavali covers the period of 
sixty two years from 1672 to 1734. But unfortunately there are many lacunae at 
least in this English translation. (Whether the same is the case with the original 
Ms., one cannot say). The account is very rich in details, particularly of dates and 
events, concerning the local history. Names of days, month, and years are given 
according to the Hindu style. Comparing some of the dates given in tne Shakavali 
with those given in the well-known works bearing on that subject it appears that 
on the whole the dates and description in the Shakavali are fairly reliable. This 
Telugu material, therefore, is worth tapping as an important source of the history of 
the Deccan. In this paper, I have bronght together extracts from the Shakavali so 
far lig relate to the activities of Nizam-ul-mulk. The extend from the year 1724 
to 1734. 


Tt is not necessory to add an explanatory note to these extracts. Most of 
them are quite clear, The very first extract is more important than others. It is 
however not clear as to who Samut Khan was. He could not be Mubariz Khan 
whose full titles as given in Irvine, Later Moghuls (Vol. 2. P. 138), do not include 
this name. Samnt Khan was probably a deputy-Nawab of the Goleonda Country. In 
the Shakavali, his name is referred to for the first time on Noy. 24, 1713. The 
entry for this day reads, “Samut Cawn was appointed and sent as Subedar to 
Golconda from Delhi.” The strategy that Nizamul-Mulk used to ensnare and destroy 
that Nawab appears to be novel. — 











__,_ The rest of the extracts also give quite interesting details of the Nizam’s 
activities. Unfortunately it is not possible to locate all the places mentioned in the 
extracts, They are spelt in such a way as to make it: most difficult to identify them. 


: Extracts. 
April 8, 1724. leg 

“Soobha Samut Cawn Nawah2 with his trooops marched from their Encamp- 
ment at Noozeed3 to Tbrampatam”.4 


aia a Spee 





16°42 Lang. 81°50" Hee in Gondavan district, Madrasi; 20m. south of Rajamahendri. ial 
_ “+ Samut Khan was appointed Sut 
1713 in the Shakavali reads, “Samut Ca 
a of the activities of the 


r Nov. 24, 
from, Dall 


bha or Nawab of Golconda, in 1713. The entry fo 
Wn Was appointed and sent as Soobadar to Golconda | 
Nawab since the time of bis appointment are given In 

. ass, bc oer i ‘e RS 
epee a ‘Town in Krishna district, Madras, situated in Lat.16°47725" & Long. 80 53°20" 


4. Thrabimpatana, a wwn 16, m. soutli - east trom Hyderabad.” Thoraton. 
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«Samut Cawn had now besieged the Fort of Noozeed 

was informed that Chickle Cawn (Chin Qillich Khan) the Varin ee ot dine ‘Guys 
@hazi-ud-din Khan) leaving his Eldest Son named after his father to hold the offic 

of Sooratee (Sic.) to Mahmud Shah Padshaha of Delhi had obtained the Soohahgee: “ 
of the Dominions of Samut Cawn and marched from thence towards the Sou eth 
provinces. This prevented Sumut Cawn from remaining longer to continue the 
Seige of Noorzud. ‘Then with his army, Ameers and Killadars he proceeded thence 
marching day and night to the bank of the Narmada in hopes to destroy Chickle Cawn 

who amused them by propositions of peace and pretending to negotiate and yield up 
to him the Provinces of Booranpoor and the Districts beyond it. Meantime ie cate 
Gunpowder to be laid over all the Ground where he encamped and then retired two 
marches back pretending to he satisfied ; but suddenly returned to the last Stage. 
The Soobah Samut Cawn was extremely dissatisfied at his returning after having 
once settled a peace and marched forward encamping on the ground covered with 
Gunpowder when by of Chickles Cawn his people set fire to the Powder on the even- 
ing of L5th of Soodum of Carteekom, Wednesday - (Oct. 21, 1724), when Samut 
Cawn, - his Ameers, many Howdered Chiefs, Killedars and other Troops without a 
Single person escaping of his army were burnt and departed to Heaven, This 
circumstance was communicated to Cojah Bahadoola at Guntoor by letters from his 
friends.” 





“After Chiklee Cawn’s arrival at Aurangabad from Boorahanpoor after destroy- 
ing Samut Cawn he marched frm thence and arrived at Autookoor on 2nd of 
Soodum of Manga month, Tuesday (Jan. 5, 1725) marching from stage to another 
day night.” 


Jan. 10, 1725: F 


“Chickelees Cawn arrived with his army at the Port Noojeed,.” 


Qn, 25, 1725: 

“By order of Chickeless Cawn Sooba Maddana Sing, sent to manage the Pub- 
lic affairs, arrived at Chilkaloor Padoo ; on Jan. 27 ab Voopootoor ; from thennce 
they sent 'laundadars (‘Thanedars) into the Samoots in order to have the heaps of 
Grain beat out ; then Harry Sing Lalla proceeded to the Samootoo of Ponnoor. 





Feb. 5, 17: 
i “ q v . 5 
“Qhikelees Cawn went away from Noozeed on a ‘Treaty of Press ane math 

but afterwards on the groundless information and misre die a bee 
Apparow! he returned to reduce and alarm the Fort of Noozeed and m y 


fo encamp around the place.” 


Feby 12, 1725 
Fait ale ‘ne farwarded an order or Roka for the management of 
“(hiekcless Cawn having farwarded an order or - 

the Districts he had before to Cojah Bahadoolla who arrived from the Southern 


Countries at Poosooloor.” 


Feb. 14, 1725: 
pie. i : ch of 
“The Arra Gollallo named Jonuaboollavaroo, eres ee = i pe 
the cavalry troops of Chickelees Cawn threw themselves into 
people lost their lives.” 


% nee chan’s Nisam-ul-Mulk Asaf Jak J. 
1. Apparao was a “big Zaminder of Tellingana.” See Dr. Khan's Nisam-u 





P. 164, 
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Feb, 27, 1725: 
“Chickelees Cawn employed Committees to destroy the forts of all the 


Dasatooloo.” 
April 4, 1125 : 

“ Chickelees Cawn agreed with Apparow in writing and granted him the 
Coppa Mavavy Seema in Jageer ; who on this agreement came out of the Fort and 
visited Chickelees Cawn Ranoova.”! 

April 24, 1725: 

“Ragoopatee Range drew out from the fort of Angle.”’2 
April, 25, 1725. 

“The guns belonging to Chickelees Cawn arrived by Canoocolloo,” 

May 2, 1725: 

“Chickelees Cawn arrived at Autoocoor,” 
May 15, 1725: 

The fort of Ongole was destroyed by Nizam-ul-Mulk’s officer, 

“Meer Fouzdoola Fousdar ordered his people to plunder and destroy the 
villages of Addankee and Ammonarole.” 

1725 : 


“Chickelees Cawn remitted much Treasure to the Padshaha of Delhi when he 
was residing at Aurangabad who was pleased with his conduct and sent hima Royal 
order granting him the Title of Nizam-ul-Mulk ; onthe receipt thereof the Sooba 
resolved to proced to Baaganagarum” (Bhaganagar or Hyderabad), 


May 23, 1726 : 
“Meer Fouzood Oolla was appointed to succeed to the charges of the Circars 


oe and Rajmahundry and arrived at Bazavara by Mangallagerry crossing the 
Hills, 


Aug. 13, 1726 : 


(of) ooo Cawn of Masulipatam was appointed minager for the countries 


Sept. 11, 1726 : 


“The Minister of Allee Davat Cawn, hi . ; 3 
ini ivedia } son, and Sankaranjee toloo the 
Minister, arrived at Cheriton "3 awn, his son, and Sankaranjee Puntol 


Oct. 1, 1726: 


6, 7 { 7 ; bs 
of Gosha ee Cawn entitled Neezam Moolk arrived at Baaganagoorum in palace 


Oct. 31, 1726 us 
“Tle came into the city from Gosha Mahal.” 








1, Ranooya = main Camp or army ? 


2 Iti 3 5 
‘ Tt it Angul, village & Capital of State of that name in Orissa ? 
%: Sentence is not very clear, - 
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Noa. 1, 1727 ; 
* Chickelees Cawn or Nizam-ul-Moolk on the back of th f 
ill F ; “i e Bee! 
near the hill Fort of Sattara being surrounded by one Lac of Maratta ee nae 
thence with four thousand Horse and moving by the route of Boorhanpore was 
attacked by the Maratta army who plundered them on the Road and returned to 
their Station.” 


1727 - 28: 

Many disturbances in the “Dasaslaloos,” who start rebuilding their forts, A 
battle was fought between Coja Bahadoola and Meer Fauzoodooloo on Feb, 2 1728 
in which the latter was defeated. He then escaped to Hllore where he was again 
besieged. 

“Chickelees Cawn arrived from Boorhanpore at Aurangabad. From thence he 
proceeded to the Southern Provinces in the month of Stravanum” (Aug. 1728). 


Sept. 6, 1728. 
“On his return to Aurangabad he camped near Noozeed.” 


Feb. 15, 1729: 
“He marched to Nandadoo,.” 


March - April 1729; 
“Going from Aurangabad into Hastern Provinces (he) arrived at Naulgonda.” 


Jan. - Feb, 1730: 

“Chickelees Cawn Sooba marched from Nallagonda 80 coss west from 
Hyderabad. Then Manuelloo, Maka, Soobarow ete, held themselves very strong 
refusing to pay the tribute, began to raise such opposititon to the Aumils that they 
dared not come into the Districts. They also attempted to employ people to dig 
(sie.) Burgalary and to murder Passengers.” 

July 25, 1731; . 

“Rama Row went off to Hllore, after which Haujee Iussain peep es 
Apparow by a treacherous stratagem and murdered Apparaw, Ramana, Mauneeka 
Row and Seetapa and Kistapa.” 


Dec. 12, 1731: . 
“Letters arrived from Chickelees Cawn to the Dasastooloo who were at Chilka- 


loor Padoo. 


Jan. Feb. 1732: % 
| eS i 2 ond 
Nizam-ul-Mulk was ab Aurangabad — “The troops belonging to the countries bey 
the river arrived at Vadamaunoo.” 
Nov. 20, 1733: : .0 
ae ; : i isit the 
“Ohickelees Cawn marched from An ane to vist 
Eastern countries and returned to the Westward by Zonna 3 


Feb. March 1734: a 
Nizam-ul-Mulk was at Aurangabad—*By his ree ees ee 
Ment took place. Meer Abdoola Beg ouzdar; and) Maur 
Puntooloo Dewan ; Jeyajee Boodoojee Taanadar. 
1734 ; . 
The whole country was in turmoil. 
ee 


es 
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WHY WAS NASIR JANG SUMMONED TO DELHI? 
BY 
Dr. Yusuf Husain Khan, D.Litt., (Paris), Hyderabad-Dn, 


Ananda Ranga Pillai was perfectly right in his shrewd prediction. that 
Niazamul Mulk’s death would involve the whole of South India and the Decean in 
utter chaos and interminable anarcy.(!) The news of his passing ay ay quickned into 
activity all the smouldering intrigues which were kept down by the late Nizam's tact 
and skill as a ruler and the prestige of his redoubtable name. 


Nasir Jang, the second son of Nizamul Mulk, who had stayed near his father 
at the time ofhis death assumed the title of the Subedar of the Deccan, Appropriating 
all the treasures of his father, he hastened to have himself recognized by the army, 
ss the lawful successor to his father. To give his assumption the colour of right, 
Nasir Jung announced that his elder brother Ghaziuddin Khan had renounced his 
claims to the Subedari of the Deccan in his f. 


favo 
were content to live a life of ease and contentir 











and that his younger brothers 
nt at his court 













Bat besides his sons, the deceased Nizamul Mulk 
(bern of his favourite daughter) who was known as Muzaff: 
@ Adoni. He put forward his 
e of an alleged Firman of the | 
ch writers vouch for the ger 
wary record to support their c 
on his part sent with a 
thi, in order to obtain con 
ge of the Emperor’s name carried great 
weet even im the mid-cizhteenth century in India, his counten ance and support 
was desired by rival claimants to power and anthority, although no cared to pay 
the least obedience to the Imperial commands if they went against one’s own interests. 
Moreover, the name of the Emperor was employed to appease the general public which 
still retained & certain reverence for him and to give a moral an 1 legal foundation to 
‘one's own claims and pretensions, 

















: While Nasir Jang was busy making administrative arrangements of his newly 
acquired Government, his nephew had started raising lange’ {onose-caeaenete 
ostensibly for putting down the local rebellious Poligars, but in reality to complete 
his is ggg to defy his uncle’s authority, At first Nasir Jang tried to win over 
his nephew. He sent him a conciliatory message through an special envoy, asking 
ae : Letina ae But Muzaffar Jang in his over-weening pride refused to 
ies Nasir Jang’s message and openly declared himself to be the rightful 

ijapur and ‘Ad eccan. He started touring the districts in the neighbourhood 0 
tions to him in jon Be pp toon! Poligars (Zamindars) to pay special contribu- 
to Tarikh-i-Fathis tag enable him to furnish equipment for his army. Acete 
sent some mour iN fe Emperor, in accordance with time-honoured custom, hi 

ere Was one four Tobes to Nasir Jang for the near relatives of the deceased —_ 
robes should h Pei ee for Muzaffar Jang also. According to practice thes 

OTe Have immediately been distributed to the persons concerned. But a 


asit Jang was expecting Muzaffar Jang to visit Aurangabad to offer his obeisanc®s 


= 








1, The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, Vol, V, p. 41. 


2, Martineau's Dupleix et ? Inde Franenise, Vol. 3, p. 83. 


3, Tarikh-i-Fathiyal by Yusuf Muhammad Khan (Dafter-i- Diwani). 
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he did not send the four-piece robe to him dir 

and mt of noeubity on the part of his hm ae 
this, he immediately sent another emissary, R: i 
Imperial robe and dagger set with pomiony: see Pare es val te: 
Muzaffar Jang refused to receive the emissary in audience. Nasir Jan’ ia me 
message Was conveyed to Muzaffar Jang verbally through one of the iatter's officials 
but no a, Was given to it. These proceedings created a lot of misundersta ai ; 
between Nasir Jang and his nephew, which ultimately led to the latter’s open det 4 
of his uncle’s authority and his assumption of the Subedari of the Dect his dis. 
pute between the uncle and the nephew also opened the way for the interference of 


the French and the Huglish in the affairs of the Deccan, 


utter took it as an insult 
en Nasir Jang came to know of 


_In these circumstances it was natural for Nasir Jang to press for getting the 
Imperial orders as soon as possible in order to strengthen his leeal and moral position 
in the Deccan. Bub the Emperor purposely deferred sending the Firman to Nasir 
Jang as he wanted him to go to Delhi for his own reasons.(l) ‘The Emperor Ahmed 
Shah sent him a secret letter directing him to march in all haste to Delhi with army 
and provisions in order to chastise some refractory Amirs.(2) Some historians believe 
that Nasir Jang was summoned to help the Imperial Government against the impend- 
ing invasion of Ahmed Shah Abdali. This view is wholly incorrect. 


The Emperor's favourite courtier Jawid Khan also sent a separate letter to 
Nasir Jang asking him to go to Delhi soon, as so many important decisions rested on 
his presence. he real reason of inviting Nasir Jang to Delhi was that the Emperor 
wanted to get rid of his Wazir Safdar Jang who had publicly usurped all authority 
leaving the Nmperor a mere puppet. He misappropriated the revenues and took for 
himself the most fertile jagirs and revenue yielding markets. The Jamna canals 
alone brought him a clear income of 25 lakhs a year, while the emperor was left only 
with a pibtance. Safdar Jang’s over-bearing attitude antaigonised Jawid Khan, the 
Chief favourite of the Emperor and hitherto the real man behind the throne, as well 
as the sons of the late Vizier Qamruddin, cousins of Nasir Jang. 


Ghaziwidin Khan Firuz Jang’s elder brother, who was at Delhi at the time of 
his father’s death, preferred to remain ab the court, being more interested in Imperial 
politics than in the Subedari of the Deccan. uring the life-time of his father, 
Ghaziuddih Khan officiatel for him as the Chief Paymaster (Amirul Umar) — 
later on also acted as the Subedar of Agra. When Nizamul Mulk had retired to : 
Deccan, (haziuddin Khan had established his position ab the court a ‘6 natural 
leader of the Turani party. Besides Imtizamud Daulah, a bare ee oe 
Qamruddin, Ghaziuldin Khan was supported by Jawil Khan, pa ah She 
Privy audiencehall (Diwani-i-Khas). Tt was at the oer itp went tes 
Chaziwidin Khan was deprived of the post of Paymaster S oie Brac ea 
Sebedari of Agra and Salabat Khan Zulfigar Jung, a close ie ‘ a Scuat 
appointed in his stead. Imbizamud Daula, the secon a a an Re as cas 
dispossesse1 from the high office of the Wazir by ae ent uae valitedl! “bo 
entertained great envy and ill-will. As Tmtizamnd a ties deren Set 
Ghazinddin, being his cousin as well ws vas oe me ee: was made on Safdar 
joined Jawid’s party to overthrow Safdar Jat eve it failed. The Wazir suspected 


s lif ‘le he was returning from the Idgah, | . t 
rs ee Hee oe pene ee tnt 1 Daula and Jawid Khan’s party which 


1 by Imtizamuc sn’ fer Of, anOEHeD 
was in close touch with the Emperor. As a mark vane - Bac and an open 
attempt on his life, Safdur Jang gave Up asentne ae trying to make the other 
breach between the Emperor and the Wazir took place, 

bow to his will. 





Pers, Hist. MS No. 


Te Tarikh-i Rahat Afva Asatia, p55: 


2. Matathir-ul-Kiram, p. 186; Khazana-i-Amin, 
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antiavazir party lacked in adequate resources to oust Safdar Ja fir 

his an corceaiat it felt that it had_ little chance of resisting him vacate 
in he open field. Thus filled with despair Imtiazud Daula and Jawid secretly invited 
Nasir Jang to visit Delhi with his army to challenge Safdar Jang toa trial of strength, 
fin his own interest as well as in the interest of his brother and consin, Nasir Jang 
decided te proceed to Delhi, Moreover he had got an inkling of the fact that Safdar 
Jang was trying to make friends with the Marathas in order to strengthen his own 
position vis-a-vis the court party. This move was bound to result in’increasing the 
influence of the Marathas in the counsels of the Empire, which might also effect his 

ition in the Deccan and which it was impossible for him to ignore. As Nasir Jang 
fad not yet received royal confirmation of his stezession to the Subedari of the 
Deocan, ‘he naturally felt apprehensive ef Safdar Jang’s ascendancy at the court, 


The letter of Hingne, the Peshwa’s envoy at Delhi, reporting Nasir Jang’s 
Ran at the Emperor's court, throws much light on the whole affair. The letter 
ed 23rd June, 1749 runs thus :— 


“Nawab Nizamud Daula (Nasir Jang) pretends that he wants to go to 
Delhi to kiss the feet of his royal Master. But in his letter to 
his brother, Ghaziuddin Khan’ Firuz Jang, he wrote that his real 
object in undertaking the journey to Delhi was to regulate the 
affairs of the Empire, oust Safdar Jang from the wazirship and 
give this exalted office to Imtunazud Daula.” 


Hingne further points out that Nasir Jang has written quite differently to Safdar Jang 
to whom he says—“I want to chastise the Marathas and then I shall go to court. 
Do you befriend me and secure my appointment to the Subedari of the Deccan, In 
addition I only want the Paymastership of the Empire which used to be held by my 
father (Nizamul Mulk), and to which Zulfiqar Jang has been appointed. You and I 
shall turn with one heart to setting right the affuirs of the Empire. Balaji is a dis- 
honest fellow. He has seized the Empire, even up to Hindustan. If you put reliance 
on his word, you will be disappointed. Being a deceitful person, his main interest lies 
In money and nothing else. “Give me oaths of assurance and we two shall join to- 
gether for punishing Balaji. Rest assured, T shall ever remain devoted to you."(1) 
Safdar Jang showed Nasir Jang’s letter to Hingne, who tried to convince the wazir of 
the sincerity of the Peshia’s professions of friendship towards him. Hinge grimly 
warned Safdar Jang to be on his guard against the deep machinations of the Turani 


party which aimed at estranging him from the Peshwa in order to be better able to 
overthrow his authority, 














As Nasir Jang, in obedience to Toyal summons, contemplated starting for the 


North at the } Sarre Anees : 
Destin Osht gr em army, Safdar Jang sent the following appeal to the 


“This is the time for testing our alliance. If you are truly my friend, 

then your generals ought. to oppose Nasir Jang. I am supplying 

Ingne with funds for equipping the Maratha army and making 

all Unnecessary arrangements for fighting Nasir Jang. If the 

Marathas Will not do so, I haye 50,000 men under me and shall 
Tulse more from all sides,’(2) 


To anticipate Nasir Jang’ 
fost : 88 Movements, Safdar Jang took the precautionary measure 
Une ae oe and Jayaji Sindhia in ‘Malwa, discoling them to throw 
Han ne asir Jang’s route and block his way towards north India. This 
mbal, the ae the part of the Wazir to prevent the war extending north of the 
, sion now directly under the Empire.(3) 


1-2, Selections from the Peshwa’s Daftar, ii, No. 13 
eae tkar, Fall of the Mughal Empire, Vol, I, p. 355. 
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Tn spite of pressing requisitions from the 


for Nasir Jang to start Immediately for the north o: 
warlike preparations. It took him seyeral months to 
with Safdar Jang, who had full sore of the Marathas an 


array all the available forces of the 


leave the Deccan unprotected without the uequiescence of 


the support of Chanda Sahib, intended to move 


sent Raza Ali Khan, (son of Chanda Sahib) early in 1749, 
Governor at Pondichery, to seek his help against the N 


Nasir Jang left Aurangabad in May 1749, 
Delhi Nasir Jang gaye his own ring (signet) to Sha 
Diwan and his deputy for the whole of the Deccan, 
the title of Naseer Jung and was appointed as the cor 
Qazi Muhammad Dayam was appointed Vanjdar of Baklaua. 


Subedar of Berar was given the title of Shujaat 


From Aurangabad Nasir Jang went strai 


apprised of Muzaffar Jang’s movements towards the Carnatic(3), 
to ford the Narbada at Akbarpur,(4) with his huge army, 


court of Delhi, it was not feasible 


nN account of Muzaffar Jang’s 
get, aoe for a trial of strength 
ort ¢ larat Who was in a position to 
minpire on his side. Tt was also very ny to ? 
Muzaffur Jang who, with 


towards the Carnatic, haying alread 


Jang.(1) 


to Dupleix, the Frene 
awab of Carnatic, 


At the time of his departure for 
h Nawaz Khan and appointed him 
Syed Lashkar Khan was given 
mmander-in-Chief of the armies, 


Syed Sharif Khan, 


¢ ; ght to Bider where he had to make 
some administrative arrangements; thence he set out for Burhanpur where he arrived 
in June 1749 A. D. (Jamadiul Awwal, 1162 Hegira).(2) It was here that he was 


While he intended 


well-equipped with a train 


of artillery, he received royal orders to the following effect:— “At present the blaze 

of mischief has subsided. In these circumstances your coming to our presence is not 
; h aE TY 

necessary. It behoves you to stay in the Deccan and attend to its administration.(5) 


This royal firman needs some explanation. Vor sometime past the breach 
between the Emperor Ahmed Shah and Safdar Jang, although far from closed, had 
not seriously widened. Nasir Jang’s delay in starting towards the north, gave Safdar 
Jang ample time to make preparations to meet any challenge to his rage oe 
effectually cowed and dispirited the Bmperor and the court party. en the 


Emperor « 





ne to know that Safdar Jang had directed his Maratha coadjutors to 


intercept Nasir Jang, and thus prevent his inroads from reaching the north of river 


Chambal, he got extremely fri 


rhtened. On 7th April 1749, the Emperor, accom- 


fi ; : 7 Safdar Jang in orde’ atch up the quarrel 
vanied by his mother, paid a visit to Safdar Jang in order to pa U 
ani effect a thorough a eodeiliaten hy promises of friendly support in the future. 


To show his bona-fides the Emperor signed a counter- 


i intely 2% its affairs, while n 
turn back immediately to the Deccan and paneer i ie eee 


. ts 
al orders as Muzaffar Jang’s movemen 
contribution, had created an 


he was informed that he had been appointed tc 
Jang complied the more willingly with the roy 
in the Carnatic, where he had laid many distrie 


ts under 


order directing Nasir Jang to 


to appease him 


extremely difficult situation for him in that part of the country. 


i ne ir Jang sent the following petition (Arai) 
Sepaue cet tT ee in Hadigqatul Alam(7), Tt rans 


to the Emperor which has 
thus:— 
“ Your devoted seryant has orev 
that after haying received the 


iously inti 
royal ord 


mated to your eminent self 
ers, he hastened to seb oub 





Hi 
Hadigatul Alam, p. 190 ; see also Rahat Afza (Pers. Hist 


Mh, 
2, Hadiqatul Alam, p. 190. 
3. 


Maasirul Kiram, p. 186. dy crossed. 
? Nasir Jang ee ae a Wane 


4. According to Tuzuk-i-Walajahi, N 
the firman, But "Trikhsi-Rahat Afza, Hadinat Ae 
to say that he had not yet forded the river when he 

5. Tuzuk-i-Walajahi. 

6. ae Afra; Hadiqat ul Alam, p. 191, 

7. Hadiqatul Alam, p- 191, 


d the royal order. 


t. MS.) Asafia, No. 


he Narlada when he received 


Siyarul Mutakherin agree 





crenata. 








' 
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from Aurangabad (Khojasta Bunyad), paying no heed to the impedi- 
ments and obstacles in the way. 'T he forces Were properly organised, 
suitable persons were appointed to the different Subas, preparations 
for the journey were undertaken in right earnest ta arms and 
war-like equipment was completely overhauled in order to be better 
able to defend the rights and responsibilities of religion and the State, 
A halt was made at Amrapur, where most urgent administrative 
business was satisfactorily disposed of. From Amrapur your devoted 
servant set out for Burhanpur (the abode of delight). i] he Various 
holders of land assignments who had come here from the heighbour- 
hood, were given leaye after they had made their contributions 
towards the provisions for the forces in such a manner that even jf 
the royal commands had to be executed in such remote parts of the 
Empire as Kabul or Bengal, nothing should have been found amiss, 
After deep planning and careful arra ngements, your devoted servant 
set out to kiss the royal threshold. This arduous Journey involved 
a lot of expense, as the pay of all the soldiery was increased and all 
the well-wishers were given suitable awards to soothe their feelings 
to undergo the hi ips of the successive stages of the journey 
cheerfully. At last we reached the Narbada and intended to cross it 
in order to he able to reach the royal presence as soon as possible, 
At every stage of the journey the deep longing of kissing the royal 
feet was enhanced, the very idea of which has exalted the devoted 
servant’s rank to the skies. Your devoted servant did not pay any 
attention to the fatigue and aflliction of the journey caused by the 
torrential and incessant rains, nor to the idea of the distance of six 
hundred miles (three hundred (kirohs) which was to have been 
traversed. While the devoted servant was halting on the bank of 
the Narbada and intended to cross the river the next day, the sacred 
order, bearing the royal signature, reached him on the 18th of 
Jamadiul Akhir, causing him to be exalted thereby. As the Firman 
contained the joyful news of favouring the devoted servant. with the 
Subedari of the Deccan and other gifts, his gratitude knew no 
bounds, although he was much aggrieved to know that he should 
have to return to Aurangabad. his was like ordering an eager 
lover to remain away from the beloved, and be deprived of the felicity 
of kissing the threshold, which fact rendered the heart restless and 
the eyes sleepless. Yet the royal command must be obeyed at any 
cost and swerving from the path of obedience is the greatest sin in 
the religion of the devoted servant. Thus acting in accordance with 
the traditions of Prophet Jacob and allthe while repeating the words 
‘resignation is elegant,’ he set out on the return-journey. ‘The 
devoted servant expects from the Divine grace that his prayers 
would be granted and that one day he would be favoured with the 
felicity of presenting himself in the royal presence.” 






















When Nasir Jang teached Aurangabad he received the formal Firman of 


@ppointment to the Subedari of the Deccan and the Carnatic. When the royal 
emissaries arrived at Aurangabad they were given a rousing reception. A huge pro- 
Cession was organised. ‘The nobility mounted on elephants, horsemen and musketry 
Sntered the city in array. For fifteen days continuosly feasts and social enbertain- 
ments were held, Titles and Jagirs were bestowed on the nobility in recognition of 
their eminent services and steadfastness in loyalty.(1) eS 

oe sO 





1. Tarikh-e-Rahat Afva, 
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Nayy, : 

Mek ne ee the only extent version of the Emeror Ahmed Shah’s 
: sine ae 60 Nasir Jang the six Subhas of the Decean is to be found in Ananda 
Ranga Pillai’s Diary. ‘The Firman must have been written in Persian which as nsual 
in such cases, the Diarist must have translated into Tamil for his own use. A co 
of the Firman Written and signed in the cnstomary form, was sent to Dupleix oo 
Khwaja Niamatullah Khan, Nawab of Rajahmundry.) and a partisan of Naat ae 
in order to induce the former to give up the policy of supporting Muzaffar Jane’s 
cause. When Nasir Jang received the formal Firman from Delhi, he must have sent 
copies of it to different Fanjdars and Qilledars to Strengthen his claims to the 
Subedari of the Decean against those of Muzaffar Jang, The Firman is to be effect -— 








“After the death of your father Asaf Jah, you wrote to me requesting 
the grant of the Deccan Subahs. As T have ever regarded with 
favour my servants in the Deccan, I graciously received your 
petition and commanded the six Subas of the Decean to be given 
bo you, the chief of my servants. All Qilledars, Jagirdars 
Mansabdars and other people of the country shall obey your 
orders. Treat with justice the cultivators, the merchants (both 
those dwelling there and those from other countries) and the rest 
of the inhabitants. Do not oppress the poor but punish those 
who plunder them—Let each attend to his own affairs, and let the 
country be ruled with jnstiee.%(2) 








Chwnin Ni < s the chwaj lah Khan, who for a short time in 1743 
2. Khwaja Niamatullah Khan was the son of Khwaja Abdul ; me 
eilminintersd ties Carmatic on behalf of Nizamul Mulk Asaf Jah I, and hee ins Re ue 
Nizamul Mulk’s departure from the Carnatic led to the appointment of Anwaraddin nani 

uion of the Walajahi dynasty. 


1. The Diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai, vol. V, p. 247. 
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APPENDIX 
Kindly consider the following paper as paper No. 3 of Section III, 
INSHA--MAHRU OR TARASSUL-LAYNUL-MULK 
BY 


Mr. Sh, Abdur Rashid, Aligarh. 





There are very few official documents, collections of private letters or memoirs 
relating to the history of re Mughal period. Memoirs, antobiographies, diaries, 
ete., must have been wri Ss period, but war, political revolutions, neglect 
and climatic conditions try have led to the destruction or disappearance 
of most of them with a few historical works that have escaped the 
ravages of man and nature. eatise on Insha or collection of specimens of 

istolary style well known to th ident of history and literature is the famous 

jaz-i-Khusrawi. This voluminor 1 abstruse collection of epistles is not an 
Official history or even a collecti al documents but is “ professedly written. to 
demonstrate his (Khusran's powers of rhetoric and his skill in the use of words;” 
but inspite of its grandiloquent st reful perusla of the book yield “interesting 
and instructive information of a vari ster, besides many graphic descriptions 
of various social phenomena : es to manners and mori Another such 
collection of letters and official documents which if carefully examined can yield much 
information of social, political, mi ¥ and economic nature is the little known 
Insha-i-Mahra or Tarassul-i-Aynul Malki of Aynul Mulk Multani who figures 80 
prominently as a solider and statesman during the Khilji and the Tughlaq periods, 
A rare but imperfect manuscript of the same is preserved in the library of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The manuscript belonged originally to the library of Tipu Sultan 
and after the extinction of that kingdom found its way to the library of the College 
of Fort W illiam at Calentta. The manuscript consists of about 270 folios, I have 
not yet examined the original mannseript but have studied the transcribed copy in 
Allahabad U Diversity Library which was lent to me through the courtesy of 
‘da oi oo The transcribed copy is very defective and appears to have 

<n carelessly made and no attempt seems to have been made to correct the obvious 
mistakes of the Munshi. 'The headings of some of the letters are given in red ink 


bné are omitted i : ; : 
F n many cases or are incomplete and vacue towards the end. It is 
difficult to make an E g 


analysis of the documents without detailed study and I propose 


to prepare at a futur F ia |! 
@ date, a detailed subject index ; Lan analytical suiiiar eter 
Same and translatio } dex and an analytical : ‘ 


us of some of the most important letters in this unique collection. 


The followin: ‘os Bore Is ut 0 
fea cP the hie from the descriptive note on the Insha will give a fairly g 










































“ . A : 
letter ae from the ga pmzently ine collection of official documents and ge 
by the id ot the 8th/14th century. They were primarily inte 
pose ea generally as models for elegent official correspondence, oe 

€ of them are either sufficiently varne stating on definite facts, or 6 


dates of persons and : : , ee 
this ti ; Persons and places are Intentionally omitted. But imsplt©’ 
ence con ena ea Contains a great number of interesting allusions a 
second half of th ¥ people who played a prominent part in the history of India > 


€ 8th centn mn ; 4 ¢ ri 
could here find much information, apes © student of the Indian life of that pe 


lally with regard to conditions in 5 
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is work apparently no other copies are k i cae 
Of this w pp y pies are DOWD essssene rn It is very defective 


at the beginning in the middle and end...............,,, 


There are 124 letters in all arranged more or less systamatically : first are 
iven the documents issued by the ceneral government, and then the author's own 


jetters, (i) addressed to divines, sufis, qadis ete; (b) to princes noblemen officials ; 
(e) to friends, relatives, and subordinates, 


As stated above, the collection consists of 124 letters in all, Tn the beginning 
js a collection of documents issued from the Central government relating to appoint- 
ments of governors, Wazirs, Dadbegs, Muhtassibs ebe ; and grants for the maintenance 
of Khanqahs, letters to Hindu Chiefs ete. Of the first fourteen letters some are of 
considerable interest as they supply information on subjects on Which the con- 
temporary historians are either silent or tantalisingly vague and indefinite, The 
letters to the Hindu Chiefs are valuable as showing the relations between the 
Central government and the feudatory Hindu Chiefs. Another document is a pro- 
clamation addressed to the Aimma, Sadat, Mashayekh, Khans, Maliks and to all the 
Rayyats and the general public of Lakhnauti. There is further a draft of an oath of 
allegiance which the noblemen were apparently expected to take and which is valuke 
aid to the understanding of the relations between the Sultan and his officers and 
enable us as at the same time to reconstruct the theories held so far about the spirit 


and the structure of the Delhi Sultanate. 


I have not come across any references to the Tnshai-Mahra in the work oo 
contemposary historians except that of Shams Siraj Afif who speaks of mA Fergie 
Aynul Mulki as one of the many lene bape pHentptt ty a 
and held in high esteem in his times. The book appears to ha : ee 

i ik i ‘aries whose Insha have served as models for 
work of Abul Fazal and his contemporaries w hose a } : = 
nAty a century. No other work of Mahru is known to exist at present in any library. 


he life and career of Aynul ere from oy 

i emporary records give him a 
meager information that is available. Contamporeey, ora va a be 
character and present him as an eminent and capable soldier, s 


i i. or Malik Aynul Mulk by the contemporary 
He is mentioned as Aynul Mulk Multani, ot Malik Ay es ie aa ‘etal thie fe 


See F ame is not given by them. ; ee 
owe he un “Teeter No, 8, appointing ae to the ia se 
Which was perhaps his last official appointment, x bee ee eat Tattaats 
unknown but the fact that he was a distin ea at te Get 
Feroz and Allauddin Khilji and lived through the d hon oe Hue ar hee 
followed the death of the latter and attained pe ee hia es 
Tughlag shows that he must have lived to a ripe old ag: 
his Sultan and his contemporaries. 


It is very difficult to reconstruct tl 


i ily mi ve settled 
n in Multan, and _his family mat have set 


ee | remier Muslim town in 
there cine aae ore inn eran who made er ne Se tes 
the 11th and 12th centuries; or if an Indian by oe his anaestor trom Dili 
Islam during that century. Tn his reply to be phe es ie Ce 
requesting him to join him agai ue 2 Pea i iia 

ions his family had professed Islam. siden Ee 

Roatan wie aneeeted thet right to posts of pal ie as a oo aed TOR 
tion, and come in conflict with the foreigners ~ 
nul Mulk Multani amongst the sr : 
he favoured few who were appol 


. 5 alik A 
Barni mentions the name of Malik Ay! ae eats 


Ehili nest oi 
of Jalaluddin Feroz Khilji, but not amons sea 
distinguished offices on the accession of that mo! 
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idin when he was appointed the governor of Karra, Aynul Mu 

i nee an appear to have been associated with those who planned the he 
of Jalaluddin. In the time of Alauddin he first appears at Rantambhor amongst 
those young officers who chalked out the policy and programme of that monarch, 
Barni speaks well of Alaul Mulk but places him amongst the notables of the “second 
generation” who came to prominence in the time of Alauddin, In 1300 Malik Aynul 
Mulk Shahab Sultani was sent against Malwa to “extirpate the rel els of that country,” 
He was later sent to suppress the rebellion in Gujrat. When Khusrau ascended the 
throne Aynul Mulk was at Delhi. Ghazi Malik wrote to him to join him but he 
played a waiting game and to save his life, showed the Malik’s letter to Khusrau, but 
at the same time promised the Malik to stay ont of the struggle and join the Ghazi, 
He again figures amongst the prominent officers of Mohd, 11 ughlaq during whose 
reign he held Oudh and Zafarabad. 


« When in 747 A.H. (1346-47) Mohammad Tughlaq led his forces towards 
Hindustan he was joined at Swargdwari by Aynul Mulk. Mohammad Tughlag 
wanted to send him to Daulatabad with his cavalry retainers and brothers, Aynul 
Mulk had previously been joined by a large number of writers from Delhi who had 
been accused of embazzlement, and he had the armies and resources of the Doab at 
his command. He got suspicious of the Sultan and fled from Swargdawari and was 
joined by his brother Shakirulla, A battle was fought at the fort of Lidbah, 
Shahr-ul-Mulk was drowned, and Aynul Mulk was taken prisoner. Bareheaded he 
Was mounted on an ass and taken to the emperor who kept him a prisoner for some 
time but restored him to favour later on. Ibni Batuta who Was present in this 
compaign has given a detailed account of this incident. Aynul Mulk appears to haye 
wavered again in his loyalty to Delhi after the death of “Mohammad Tughlaq and 
immediately after his accession Firoz sent his forces against him. The latter how- 
ever, soon after discovered the Winning horse, went over to the side of Firoz, and sent 
him the letter of Khwaja Jehan inviting him to join him against Firoz. Aynul 
Malk was appointed Mushrif-i-Mumalik by Firoz and according to Nizamuddin, he 
was made Mustaufi and Mushrif of the Diwan, 





, Shamsi-i-Siraji Afif gives a detailed notice of Aynul Mulk’s positition in the 
time of Viroz Shah Tughlaq. He speaks of him as an accomplished man of consider- 
able ability, He was appointed Ashraful Mumalik in which office he came into 
conflict with the Wazir.  Firoz, always weak and yacillat ing, agreed on the recom- 
mendation of the Khan-i-Jehan to remoye Aynul Mulk from his office. On the third 
day of his disinissal Piroz compensated him’ hy granting to him the fief of Multan, 
Bhakkar and Swistani. Aynul Mulk accepted this on condition that he would not be 
required to tender his accounts to the Wazir. Vo this Firoz Shah agreed and the 
letter of appointment of Aynul Mulk to Multan finds place in his Insha, Nothing is 


known of Aynul Mulk after this. He is know ve live 362 A.D. and 
probably died soon after, ee eT? lived pte HE 


I give below a translation of thy ] 3 i 
; : ransl: tee letters of Mahru. Some of the passages im 
this mutilated manuscript are difficult to dec 4 ; the ‘te : 


; ua ' ipher and where the text is obscure oF 
apparently incorrect and Incomplete, 1 haye given a free translation. 


a lly was issued for the Administration of Justice in the Province of 
Wultan. } 


“The aim of sending prophets ; “, 

, Prophets and apostles (May Cod bless them) and 
ale aan of Imams and Walis is to safeguard the fn and the rights of the 
Faithful One), °%, the Muslims, so that there it saying of the Amir of the 
» Omar (to the effect), “does not 4 ruler prohibit that which the Quran 
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prohibits” that is, the prohibitions of a ruler are mostly the prohibitions of the 
Quran and it is said that this saying is derived from the verse of the Quran, wherein 
God says, “you are certainly greater in being feared in their hearts than Allah,” 


The Quran is understand by a selected few, who understand i ing 
deliberate over it and follow the truth (of its teachings) but if the sae a ag aM 
do not fear the Wrath of God Almighty, were not to entertain any fear of the King, 
or the Walis, there would be highway robbery and murders ; the life, property and well 
being of the Musalmans would be given to destruction. Since this is an immutable 
law according to the Shariat, and since men of wicked nature are overcome by sensual 
desire, it is incumbent that such people should be admonished and prevented, (from 
their actions) so that such practices as are commendable may haye a turn for the 
better and the administration may be conducted according to the Shariat. Tt was for 
these reasons that the administration of Justice and Thtisab of the province of Multan 
Were entrusted to such and such a person so that he may engage in this noble cause 
and religious affairs and should traverse the path of Shariat and Justice. With those 
persons who transgress the bounds of Shariat and act in & manner which is against 
the precepts of religion, he should be able to deal firmly and in a proper manner and 
make them refrain from such actions, Especially some villagers of Multan take as 
Wives women haye not yet been divorced by their previous husbands and this practice 
which is held illegal by’all relivions is rife amongst them; he should punish those who 
are guilty of it or warn them in a suitable manner as becomes a Kazi; and when God 
Almighty has made legal marriage a means of strengthening of one’s self, and procrea- 
tion of children and propagation of race, and the continnal existence of this world, 
and based it on a pure practice he should communicate the sinfulness of an adultarer 
to the ears of wisdom, according to the Quranic verse, “And go not nigh to fornica-— 
tion; surely it is an indecency, and evil is the way.” And admonish them with the 
pearl-scattering saying of the prophet that has become brilliant and widely known, 
viz, “Nikah (legal marriage) is my Sunnat” and notify throughout the village of 
Multan his sinful action, so that they may desist from this practice current amongst 
them, that their religious beliefs be currect and tay turn to God who is the creater 
of the world and shows the path that is right and that which is wrong. And if they 
say “surely we found our fathers on a course, and surely we are followers of their 
footsteps that they, follow in the footsteps of their parents, understand that they 
who have done that were misguided except those who by grance of God died as 
Muslims ; so it is imperative that they should divoree the women whom they have 
kept in their houses and should observe the period of Iddat so that the children that 
are born to them should be deamed ligitimate and saye themselves from the fire of 
hell. Give them a period of one month to mend their ways as mentioned above, and 
desist from illegal things by following the legal path and turn from sin to fei a 
and if after this, any person’s inclination to this evil practice is complained of to you, 
and it is proved, he should be adequately punished. 


71. This Royal Mandate was issued with ihe purpose of conferment of the Deputyship 
or Viewroyalty of the Multan Province on me who is the servant of the throne 


The conferment of greatness and beep of kindness in ae io ne 
persons who are the creatures of our Let anc ale pide berg Ae ey 
us, and to fayour the great Amirs and famous Wazirs W f Jone 
ibdae ita lagen attained to positions of trust and who ce save bs a ane 
faiths have secured a central Ke Saas Me Friraseat pe" eT nen 

rilliant intellect and soundness of judgment tha “ffi 7 
ate ike means of the management of the affairs of the meh se ey 
the cause of (securing) the good things of religion We nike dite seals iy 
sidered it our foremost duty to train these offiogrs oO : 3 Map poatunicttraigtst 
the antimony of their skill the pupil of the country, and mi Q 
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of the court. And by God I sh 
~ oppose bhe throne, 
_ mission and conform to orders throu 


~ and extirrate them and conside 





coll - oye 7 
& : eit, ¢ o 
, P a3 . ; %* ¢ + 
* 7 bad a . 3 
Po > ge | eee ; 


: 
. ( wl not'waver from loyalty to the orders of the king, will 
nevermake frien ship with £é opponents of the throne, will never be friendly with tHe * 
ill-wishers of the king, will never either overtly or covertly or by words, action or wirting 

ind will never think of doing ill to the king, and never entertain evil : 





in my mind against the king in rendering whatever submission, or loyalty, or proper 
service may be within my power or ability. 1 will further render obedience and sub- 


nghout with sincerely, with my heart and soul, 
er come forward in opposition to the king, even if, 
re involved, I would leave them and try to punish 
rit my duty in accordance with the commands of God 
verse of the Quran, “Obey Allah and obey the Apostle 
among you.” I would render thanks, to the extent of 
he court for its bounties; and in serving the king will refrain 
attitude of contumacy or Opposition, the fruit of which is eternal 
wretcltedness. And if, God forbid, I Were to transgress this agreement and were to 
ach against all these conditions and oaths, or even against one of them, I would be 
breaking covenant of mine with God, and on the day of judgment I may be amongst 
those about whom the Quranic verse has been revealed “who break the covenant of 
Allah ete.” An may I turn away from the unity of God head, the reality of Apostle- 
hood of the Prophet Mohammad, and all other Prophets, the angels, the day of 
judginent, the four religions and the Holy Book; and whatever woman I have or 
wish to have would be, without any pretext or interpretation of the Shariat, divorced 
from me and éyery time that [ by pretence contract defective marriage by decree of 
the Qazi of the Shafite sect, the Nikah will not be valid. And every slave that 
I have or buy shall forthwith be free. I have admitted all the above conditions and 
covenants in the presence of God Almighty who is a sufficient Witness, his angels, 
and have taken witness those who are present. So that henceforward this covenant 
might be a proof of the oath of allegiance taken by me. 


seeretly and publically 


uly a » and will ney 
God forbid, my sons 


and brothers we 


Almighty, as laid down in the 
and. those in authority from 
powerand ability to the 
from adopting the 
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